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WITHIN THE MAZE, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* East LYNNE”? 


—_——Oe——— 


; CHAPTER XX. 
ONLY ONE FLY AT THE STATION. 


HE railway station at Basham seemed to be never free from 

bustle. Besides pertaining to Basham proper, it was the junction 

for other places. Various lines crossed each other; empty carriages 

and trolleys of coal stood near; porters and others were always 
running about. 

Four o’clock on the Tuesday afternoon, and the train momentarily 
expected in from London. A few people had collected on the plat- 
form: waiting for fnends who were coming by it, or else intending to 
go on by it themselves. Amidst them was a young and lovely lady, who 
attracted some attention. Strangers wondered who she was: one or 
two knew her for the lady of Foxwood Court, wife of Sir Karl 
Andinnian. 

There had been a flower-show at Basham that day: and Lady 
Andinnian, as may be remembered, had promised to attend it with the 
family of General Lloyd, taking luncheon with them first. But when 
the morning came, she heartily wished she had not made the engage- 
ment. Sir Karl had not returned to accompany her. Miss Blake 
declared that she could not spare the time for it: forit happened to be a 
Saint’s Day, and services prevailed at St. Jerome’s. Another check 
arose : news was brought in from the coachman that one of the horses 
had been slightly hurt in shoeing, and the carriage could not be used that 
day. Upon that, Lady Andinnian said she must go by train: for 
it would never have occurred to her to break her promise. 

“I think, Theresa, you, might manage to go with me,” she said. 
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Miss Blake, calculating her hours, found she had two or three to 
spare in the middle of the day, and agreed: provided she might be 
allowed to leave Mrs. Lloyd’s when luncheon was over and not be 
expected to go to the town-hall. ‘‘ You will only be alone in returning, 
for just the few minutes that you are in the train, Lucy,” she said. “‘The 
Lloyds will see you into it, and your servant can have.a fly waiting for 
you at Foxwood Station.” This programme had been carried out : and 
here was Lucy waiting for the four o’clock train at Basham, surrounded 
by General Lloyd and part of his family. 

It came steaming slowly in. Adieux were interchanged, and Lucy 
was put into what is called the ladies’ carriage. Only one lady was in 
it besides herself; some one travelling from London. They looked at 
each other with some curiosity, sitting face to face. It was but natural; 
both were young, both were beautiful. 

“What lovely hair! and what charming blue eyes! and what a 
bright, delicate complexion!” thought Lucy. ‘I wonder who she is.” 

‘‘T have never in all my life seen so sweet a face!” thought the other 
traveller. ‘‘ Her eyes are beautiful: and there’s such a loving sadness 
inthem! And what a handsome ‘dress /—what style altogether !” 

Lucy’s dress was a rich silk, pearl grey in colour; her bonnet white ; 
her small parasol was grey, covered with lace, its handle of carved 
ivory. She looked not unlike a bride. The other wore black silk, a 
straw bonnet, and black lace veil, thickly studded with spots ; which veil 
she had put back as if for air, just after quitting Basham; and she had 
with her several small parcels. Why or wherefore neither of them 
knew, but each ee Meee attracted by the appearance of the 
other. 

They were nearing oxiecod station—it was but about eight minutes’ 
distance from Basham—when Lucy, in moving her position, happened 
to throw down a reticule bag which had lain beside her. Both of them 
stooped to pick it up. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I sight to have moved it when you got in,’ 
said the stranger, placing it amidst her parcels. And Lucy, on her part, 
apologised for having thrown it down. 

It served to break the ice of reserve: and for the next remaining 
minute or two they talked together. By the stranger beginning to gather 
together her parcels, Lucy saw she was preparing to get out at 
Foxwood. 

‘“* Are you about to make a stay in this neighbourhood ?” she asked. 

‘“For the present.” 

“Tt is a very charming spot. We hear the nightingales every 
evening.” 

‘‘ You are staying in it too, then ?” 

“Yes. It is my home.” 

The train came to a standstill and they got out. Foxwood station, 
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after the manner of some other small rural stations, had its few build- 
ings on one side only : the other was open to the high road, and to the 
fields beyond. In this road, drawn up close to the station, was a 
waiting fly, its door already open. The stranger, carrying some of her 
parcels, went straight up to it, supposing it was there for hire. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the driver, “this here fly’s engaged.” 

She seemed vexed, disappointed: and looked up at him. “Are you 
sure?” she asked. Lucy was standing close by and heard. 

‘“‘It’s brought here, ma’am, for the Lady Andinnian.” 

“For whom?” she cried, her voice turning to sharpness with its 
haste ; her face, through her veil, changing to a ghastly white. 

The driver stared at her: he thought it was all temper. Lucy looked 
too, unable to understand, and slightly coloured. 

“For whom did you say the fly was brought ?” the lady repeated. 

“For Lady Andinnian of Foxwood Court.” 

‘Oh I—I misunderstood,” she said, her voice dropping, her look 
becoming suddenly timid as a hare’s: and in turning away with a 
sudden movement, she found herself face to face with Lucy. At that 
same moment, a tall footman, with a powdered head—who had strayed 
-away in search of amusement, and strayed a little too far—came 
bustling up. e 

‘“‘ This is your fly, my lady.” 

By which the stranger knew that the elegant girl she had travelled 
with and whose sweet face was then close to her own, was the young 
Lady Andinnian. Her own white face flushed again. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said. “I did not know you were Sir 
Karl Andinnian’s wife. The fly, I thought, was only there for hire.” 

Before Lucy could make any answer, she had disappeared from 
the spot, and was giving some of her parcels to a porter. Lucy fol- 
lowed. 

“Can I offer to set you down anywhere? The fly is certainly 
waiting for me, but—there is plenty of room.” 

“Oh thank you, no. You are very kind: but—no!” I can walk 
quite well. I am obliged to you all the same.” 

The refusal was spoken very emphatically; especially the last No. 
Without turning again, she walked rapidly away from the station, the 

porter carrying her parcels. 
“TI wonder who she is?” murmured Lucy sid: looking back as she 
was about to enter the fly, her powdered servant standing to bow her in. 
For she saw that there was no luggage, save those small parcels, and 
was feeling somfmewhat puzzled. 

‘It is Mrs. Grey, my lady: she who lives at the Maze.” 

Had the footman, Giles, said it was an inhabitant of the world ot 
spirits, Lucy would not have felt more painfully and disagreeably 
startled. Se! And she, Lucy, had sat with,her)in the same carriage and 
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here was Lucy waiting for the four o’clock train at Basham, surrounded 
by General Lloyd and part of his family. 
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was put into what is called the ladies’ carriage. Only one lady was in 
it besides herself; some one travelling from London. They looked at 
each other with some curiosity, sitting face to face. It was but natural; 
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she had put back as if for air, just after quitting Basham ; and she had 
with her several small parcels. Why or wherefore neither of them 
knew, but each felt instinctively attracted by the appearance of the 
other. 

They were nearing Foxwood station—it was but about eight minutes’ 
distance from Basham—when Lucy, in moving her position, happened 
to throw down a reticule bag which had lain beside her. Both of them 
stooped to pick it up. 

‘¢ Oh, I beg your pardon! I ought to have moved it when you got in,” 
said the stranger, placing it amidst her parcels. And Lucy, on her part, 
apologised for having thrown it down. 

It served to break the ice of reserve: and for the next remaining 
minute or two they talked together. By the stranger beginning to gather 
together her parcels, Lucy saw she was preparing to get out at 
Foxwood. 

“* Are you about to make a stay in this neighbourhood ?” she asked. 

‘For the present.” 

“It is a very charming spot. We hear the nightingales every 
evening.” 

‘‘'You are staying in it too, then ?” 

“Yes. It is my home.” 

The train came to a standstill and they got out. Foxwood station, 
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after the manner of some other small rural stations, had its few build- 
ings on one side only : the other was open to the high road, and to the 
fields beyond. In this road, drawn up close to the station, was a 
waiting fly, its door already open. The stranger, carrying some of her 
parcels, went straight up to it, supposing it was there for hire. 

‘‘ Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the driver, “ this here fly’s engaged.” 

She seemed vexed, disappointed: and looked up at him. ‘Are you 
sure?” she asked. Lucy was standing close by and heard. : 

“It’s brought here, ma’am, for the Lady Andinnian.” 

“For whom?” she cried, her voice turning to sharpness with its 
haste ; her face, through her veil, changing to a ghastly white. 

The driver stared at her: he thought it was all temper. Lucy looked 
too, unable to understand, and slightly coloured. 

“For whom did you say the fly was brought ?” the lady repeated. 

“For Lady Andinnian of Foxwood Court.” 

‘Oh I—I misunderstood,” she said, her voice dropping, her look 
becoming suddenly timid as a hare’s: and in turning away with a 
sudden movement, she found herself face to face with Lucy. At that 
same moment, a tall footman, with a powdered head—who had strayed 
away in search of amusement, and strayed a little too far—came 
bustling up. , e 

‘“‘' This is your fly, my lady.” 

By which the stranger knew that the elegant girl she had travelled 
with and whose sweet face was then close to her own, was the young 
Lady Andinnian. Her own white face flushed again. 

‘‘J—-I beg your pardon,” she said. “I did not know you were Sir 
Karl Andinnian’s wife. The fly, I thought, was only there for hire.” 

Before Lucy could make any answer, she had disappeared from 
the spot, and was giving some of her parcels to a porter. Lucy fol- 
lowed. 

‘‘Can I offer to set you down anywhere? The fly is certamly 
waiting for me, but—there is plenty of room.” 

‘‘Oh thank you, no. You are very kind: but—no: /” T can walk 
quite well. I am obliged to you all the same.” 

The refusal yas spoken very emphatically; especially the last No. 
Without turning again, she walked rapidly yar Om the station, the 

porter carrying her parcels. 
‘I wonder who she is?” murmured Lucy aloud, looking back as she 
was about to enter the fly, her powdered servant standing to bow her in. 
For she saw that there was no luggage, save those small parcels, and 
was feeling sofmewhat puzzled. 

“It is Mrs. Grey, my lady : she who lives at the Maze.” 

Had the footman, Giles, said it was an inhabitant of the world of 
spints, Lucy would not have felt more painfully and disagreeably 
startled. i aa she, Lucy, had _ sat with hen in the same carriage and 
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talked to her,.on, pleasant terms of equality ! She; Mrs. Grey ! Well, 
Theresa, avas right, the face would do for an anyel’s, 9 er de 
seat Why, my. dear Lady ‘Andinniap, how pale yout took!" re s tie hieat, 
I suppose.” re 

1 ney, half pewildered, hey senses séerhing’ to have’ forte sherkew 
nat; whither, ;faynd | herself shaking hands with ‘Miss ‘Patchett :: an 
elderly and pecentric | lad; N ha J lived ‘thidway between’ the statién and 
the, millage, of a oxwopd, F um mechanically asked ‘her if she had'come 
ARO UAM 25 ai eek | 4 OLE. Ae eh Gy et 
en YRS»; i i ee t oP 5: béén to"Londoti to ‘enedve'a 
‘Rowsemaid. ne uFe ed to o ae tay dear, and tne: Rondon streets 
— ete hyssh I LD was pt fe ne eithbarng’ ing tb walk here!t; 4). 


winoe Ban alt Goer msg 2p Hs 
oe i the fly, tak take x94 4. Sak gle (is pL 6s bare 
It’s hardly worth while, my* déar !' it Wot fr. And: it weuldtbe 


taking you ont of your, way.) SHEET Of Of yrds, . ne a 

“Not many yards out of it. Stapf if n, Miss Patchett” ih! 

The old lady stepped in, Lady fain hers Giles’ hg iplade 
bythe. dryer, ,,. Miss Patchett wa was set own at her hotisé, ‘and thén the 
horses ,head syas turned seubi in the “diréction of Fotwood Céurt, 
a ald lady, had. jalked. incessantly } & Ley had corttprebiehited wowing. 

t. Jerome’s absurd little bell’ was ise swayed and:tirtkiéd by!"Pom 
ao Awigy had, not Given : ita second glance; althotigh ‘it. was’ the 
Arst time she had, had t the ‘gratification’ of seeing and heaving’ It. 

“T could almost have died,’ rather than'it should ‘have: eppiied 12 
she thought, her face burning n now at the recollection ofthe’ ¢ncounter 
.with, Mrs. Grey, so, mortifying’ to every good ‘feeling within Her.’ * How 
white .ske turned—how sh; urply she spoke—when they told her the'fly 
was there for Lady Andinnian !'And’to ‘think that I should ‘havé offered 
‘to, set her down ! ‘To think it ! Ferhaps those Parcels coneaned: tiimgs 
that Karl, bought for her i in Lond on } i 

The tly, powling 0: on, was nearing the Maze eee - Euey's facuneed 
‘paze was, in spite of herself, drawn to’ it. A middle-aged woman 
servant had opened it and was receiving the parcels from the porter. 
| Mrs. Grey, had her purse. out, vaying him. ' As‘she put the coin into his 
‘hand, she paused to look at’ dy Andinnian. “ It was-not'a rude look, 
but one that seemed full of « eager interest.’ Lucy turned her eyes the 
other. way, and caught a full view ‘of “Mr. Sinith, the: agent. He-was 
stretched out at one of his sitting: :toom Windows, surveying thé scene 
with undisguised curiosity. ‘Lucy sank’intd the darkest cone of the 
fly, and flung her hands over her burning faté. = ™ 4 

a | Was any position in the world éver so painful 4s mine > a she cried 
with arising sob. ‘“ How shall {live on,'and'bear it?” 

. The fy clattered in by the lodge gate ahd'dréw''up at the house. 
Hewitt appeared. at the door, afid Giles stood for his mistress: to'alight. 

“ Has Sir Karl returned, Hewitt ?” questioned Lucy. / *- 2” 
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“Not yet, my/lady.” 
“She stood for a: mament in thought, ‘then avé'orders for the fly té 
wait, and went _indoors. , An idea had arisen that if she cotld et no 
comfort whispered to her, she should almost go out'of her‘rhind: ”’ Her 
aching heart. was, yearning for it. | NO eee 
“ Hewitt, I shall go and see poor ‘Miss Sumnor. “I should liké to 
take--her .a little basket. of. strawberries and a few of Maclean’s best 
flowers.. Will you. see to it for me, and put them in the fly?" 
She ran up stairs. She put off her gala robes alone, and ‘came down 
in one of her cool muslins and a straw bonnet as, plain as Mrs. ‘Grey's. 
Hewitt had placed the basket of strawberries—some of ‘the: large’ pine- 
apple beauties that the Court was famous for—in the’ fly, ‘a sheet’ of 
tissue paper upon them, and some lovely hot-house flowers on the paper. 
Lucy. got in; told the footman she should not réquire his attendance ; 
and was driven away to the vicarage. Ces ers 
“Am I to wait for you; my lady?” asked the'dfiver, as he’ set her 
down with her basket of fruit and flowers. a - ne 
“No, thank you ;. I shall walk home" So Ue eapeaan ee 
' Nargazet,,wa3 lying alone, as usual, her face ‘this afternoon -2 sad’ orie. 
Luay..presented her, little offering ; and ‘when ‘the’ poor tonely: ‘invalid 
faw the tempting, luscious, fruit, spelt | the sweet pertene of, the gorgeous 
flowers, the tears came into | her eyes, pee ee ee 
“ You haye brought all this, to brighten ihe, Tuey: FFoty rood you 
are.! J, ;-hawe, had: something to, try, me to- day, ‘and Was in ote’ of my 
saddest, moods.” 0. eee 
{Phe tears and. ‘the adipission ‘tried 1 Lucy sorely.” “Tse a thoient she 
Struggied: with herself, for composure, and | ‘then’ pave way. * Bardting 
intoa Slond:of grief, she. knelt. down, gnd | hid’ her wet face’ oh Marguter’s 
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a DE TD PANS oh Gia te 
“Oh Margaret, Margaret, you. cannot Le a | mud to try’ your ag/T 


have:},””.she, ¢ried out in hor pain. y lite is" dine’ ‘Yong “patlt: lof 
Sorrow §,.9Y5 (heart is Degaking.,,, ‘Can't’ “yo Y ‘say a: word -té' edrhfort 
mez: - get cri ctt Arg ary “pery ee mee oe er os 


«Margaret Samnor,, forgetting OB. by magic | et Janse ‘of lier ovin trouble, 
tred.ta,comfart-her.,; She, touched her ith her { ently catdséthg’ hand ; 
she. whigpered soothing words, as gne w Ged a a child’ in pain?! atl 
Lucy's sobs,exhausted,themsglves. eee 
{ONE dear, Lucy, before, I attempt to say, anything, I ihust cata voila 
question:, Can.you tell me the nature of your sorrow e ae Se ee 

But Lucy made no reply.. Shy 
oA Jgeec Its what you cannot ‘speak of.’ vo 

“It is what<I can neyer speak of to you or to any | ne, Margaret. 
apa itis hard.to:bear” . ny, a } 

. **It seems sq, to. you, I am, sure,. whatev' er it may ‘be.’ But in the 


very darkest trial and sorrow there is comfort to be found.” "7?" 


a : 
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‘““Not for me,” impetuously answered Lucy. “I think God. has 
forgotten me.” oe 

“Lucy, hush! You know better. The darkest cloud ever o’er- 
shadowing the earth, covers a bight sky. Ve see only the cloud, but 
the brightness is behind it; in time it will surely show itself and the 
cloud will have rolled away. God is above all. Only put your trust 
in Him.” 

Lucy was silent. ‘There are times when the heart is so depressed that 
it admits not of comfort ; when even sympathy cannot touch it. She 
pent her face in her hands and ‘¢hough?t. Look out where she would 
there seemed no refuge for her in the wide world. Her duty and the 
ills of life laid upon her seemed to be clashing. Margaret had preached 
to her of patiently bearing, of resignation to heaven’s will, of striving to 
live on, silently hoping, and returning good for evil. But there were 
moments when the opposite course looked very sweet, and this moment 
was one. But one thought always held her back when this retaliation, 
this revenge appeared most tempting—should she not repent of it in the 
future P | 

‘Lucy, my dear,” broke in the invalid’s voice, always so plaintive, 
“TI do not pretend to fathom this trouble of yours. It is beyond me. 
I can only think it must be some difference between you and your 
husband co 

“ And if it were?” interrupted Lucy, recklessly. 

“Tf it were! Why then, I should say to you above all things, 
bear. You do not know, you cannot possess any idea of the bitter life 
of a woman at real issue with her husband. I know a lady—but she 
does not live in these. parts, and you have never heard of her—who 
separated from her husband. She and my own mother were at school 
together, and she married young and, it was thought, happily. After a 
time she grew jealous of her husband; she had cause for it: he was 
altogether a gay, careless man, fond of show and pleasure. For some 
years she bore a great deal in silence, the world knowing nothing of 
things being wrong between them. Papa could tell you more about 
this time than I: I was but a little child. How he and my mother, the 
only friends who were in her confidence, urged her to go on bearing 
with what patience she might, and trusting to God to set wrong things 
right. For a long while she listened to them ; but there came a time 
when she allowed exasperation to get the better of her; and the world 
was astonished by hearing that she and her husband had agreed to 
separate. Ah Lucy! it was then that her life of real anguish set in. 
Just at first, for a few weeks or so, perhaps months, she was bore up by 
the excitement of the thing, by the noise it made in the world, by the 
gtatification of taking revenge on her husband—by I know not what. 
But as the long months and the years went on, and all excitement, I 
may almost say all interest in life had faded, she then saw what she had 
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done. She was a solitary woman condemned to an unloved and solitary 
existence, and she repented her act with the whole force of her bitter 
and lonely heart. Better, Lucy, that she had exercised patience and 
trusted in God ; better for her own happiness.” 

** And what of her now?” cried Lucy, eagerly. 

“Nothing. Nothing but what I tell you. She lives away her solitary 
years, not a day of them passing but she wishes to heaven that one fatal 
act of hers could be recalled—the severing herself from her husband.” 

‘“‘And he, Margaret e” 

“Hee For aught I know to the contrary, he has been as happy 
since as he was before ; perhaps, in. his complete freedom, more so. 
She thought, poor woman, to work out her revenge upon him ; instead 
of that, it was on herself she worked it-out. Men and women are 
different. A separated man—say a divorced man if you like—can go 
abroad; here, there, and everywhere ; and enjoy life without hindrance, 
and take his pleasure at will: but a woman, if she be a right-minded 
woman, must stay in her home-shell, and eat her heart away.” 

Lucy Andinnian sighed. It was no doubt all too true. | 

“T have related this for your benefit, Lucy. My dear little friend, at 
all costs, stay with your husband.” | 

“I should -never think of leaving him for good as that other poor 
woman did,” sobbed Lucy. ‘I should be dead of grief in a year.” 

“True. Whatever your cross may be, my dear—and I cannot doubt 
that it is a very sharp and heavy one—take it up as bravely as you can, 
and bear it. No cross, no crown.” 

Some of the school children came in for a lesson in fine work— 
stitching and gathering—and Lady Andinnian took her departure. 
She had not gained much comfort ; she was just as miserable as it was 
possible to be. 

The church bell was going for the five o'clock evening service. Since 
the advent of St. Jerome’s Mr. Sumnor had opened his church again for 
daily service, morning and evening. ‘This, however, was a Saint’s day. 
A feeling.came over poor Lucy that she should like to sob out her heart 
in prayer to God, and she slipped in. Not going down the aisle to 
their own conspicuous pew, but into an old-fashioned square, obscure 
thing near the door, that was filled on Sundays with the poor, and 
hidden behind a pillar. There, unseen, unsuspected, she knelt on the 
floor, and lifted up her heart on high, sobbing silent sobs of agony, 
bitter tears raining from her eyes; asking God to hear and help her ; to 
help her to bear. 

She sat.out the service and grew composed enough to join in it. The 
pillar hid her from the clergyman’s view ; nobody noticed that she was 
there. So far as she could see, there were not above _ half-a-dozen 
people in the church. In going out, Mr. Sumnor and Mr. Moore’s 
sister, Aunt Diana, come up to join her. 
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happy, and whose beauty was marred by sadness and paleness. Karl 
was more cheerful than usual ; and Miss Blake seemed not to tire ot 
inquiring after Winchester and its people. But in the midst of all his 
observations, Captain Lamprey never suspected that there was anything 
but perfect cordiality between Sir Karl and his wife. And the dinner 
came to an end. 

After coffee, Captain Lamprey set. off to walk to Basham. Karl 
went out with him, to put him in the right road and accompany him 
part of it. Miss Blake had gone to Vespers. Lucy was alone. 

It seemed to her dull everywhere ; especially dull indoors, and she 
stepped out to the lawn: turning back almost immediately to get a 
shawl for her shoulders, in obedience to an injunction of her husband’s. 
On the Sunday evening when he found her sitting out of doors without 
one, he had fetched one at once, and begged her not to be imprudent 
or to forget. her ague-fever of the previous year. She remembered this 
now and went back for the shawl. Some wives, living in estrangement from 
their husbands, might have studiously set his commands at naught, and 
have risked ague, or what not, rather than obey them. Not so Lucy 
Andinnian. She was meek and gentle by nature. Moreover, in spite 
of the ill-feeling he had caused to rise up between them, in spite of her 
sense of wrong and insult, she loved him in her heart, and could not help 
It, as truly as ever. . Visions would steal over her in unguarded moments, 
of the present trouble being hushed to rest ; of all that was amiss being 
done away with, and she and he reconciled and at peace again. Un- 
happily for the demands of pride, of self-assertion, Lucy was by no 
means one of your high-spirited and strong-minded heroines, who rashly 
overlook all interests to indulge in reprisals and revenge. 

She folded the shawl about her—one of substantial white sulk crape 

—as carefully as Karl could have folded it ; and she stayed, she knew 
not how long, in the open air. Pacing the lawn; sitting amidst the 
flowers ;. standing under the shade of the trees ; always in deep thought. 
The nightingale sang, and the tears gathered in her eyes as she listened 
to the melodious strain. ‘‘ What a sweet place this would be to live 
in,” thought Lucy, “if only we could but have peace with it!” - 
- But the nightingale’s song and the oppressive thoughts, together with 
the falling dusk, brought back all. her low spirits again. ‘There will 
never be any more happiness for me in this world, never never,” she 
sighed, and the tears were dropping as she went up to her own room. 

By and by Sir Karl returned. Not seeing his wife down stairs, he 
went up and knocked at the door of her little sitting-room. He had 
not had an opportunity of speaking a private word to her since his 
return. There came no answer and he entered. The room was empty : 
but as he stood for a moment in the deep silence of twilight, the sound 
of sobs in Lucy’s bed-chamber smote his ear. He knocked at it. 

6% Lucy ! ? 
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She had indeed once more given way to all the abandonment of grief. 
Which was very foolish: but perhaps its. indulgence brought a kind of 
relief, and in truth her spirit was very sore. The knock startled her : 
but she had not heard the call. | 

“Who's there? ” she asked, stepping to the door and stifling her sobs 
as she best could. 

““] want to-speak to you, Lucy.” 

She dried her- eyes, and unlocked the door, and made believe to be 
calmly indifferent, as she stepped into the sitting-room. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Karl. I was busy and did not hear you.” 

“You are looking very ill, Lucy,” he said with grieved concern. “I 
thought so when I first saw you this aftenoon. Then, as now, your eyes 
were red with weeping.” 

She strove for calmness ; she prayed for it. Her determination had 
been taken to bury in haughty silence all she had learnt of the London 
journey, its despicable deceit, and insult to her. She coud not have 
spoken of it; no, not even to reproach him and to bring his shame 
home to him: it would have inflicted too much humiliation on her 
sensitive spirit. 

“‘[ have had rather a tiring day,” she answered, leaning sideways 
against the open window. ‘There was the elaborate luncheon with 
General and Mrs. Lloyd, and the flower-show afterwards. The weather 
was very warm and oppressive.” 

“That may account for your being tired and not looking weil : but 
not for the weeping, Lucy. As I stood here waiting for ee to answer 
my knock, I heard your sobs.” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she said, rather faintly, feeling how siecle It would be to 
deny that, there had been some weeping. ‘‘I get a little low-spirited 
sometimes in the. evening.” 

“ But why? wherefore ? ” 

“Is life so pleasant with us just now that I can always be gay, think 
you?” she retorted after a pause, and her voice took. a tone of 
resentment. 

“ But the unpleasantness is of your making ; notmine. You &novw it, 
Lucy.” 

‘“‘Then—then it is aie that I should be the one to suffer,” washer | 
impatient answer—for his words were trying her almost beyond 
endurance. “Let it go so: I do not wish to speak of it further.” 

Karl was standing at the opposite corner of the window, facing her, 
his arms folded. On his part he was beginning to be a little out of 
patience too, with what he deemed her unreasonable caprice. Fora 
few moments there was silence. 

‘‘What I want to tell you is this, Lucy. My visit to: Landon was 
connected with that wish which you seem to have so much at heart— 
though I cannot exactly understand why—” 
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I hope you will like him. I cannot have you running about the place 
on foot, making yourself ill with the heat.” 

“Thank you; thank you. But I never drove in my life. I fear I 
should be a coward.” 

“*T will drive you until you get used to him. That is, if you will 
permit me. Lucy, believe me, amidst all my care and trouble, your 
happiness lies next my heart.” 

On his way to leave the room, he stopped and shook hands with her. 
Theresa Blake, walking on the lawn beneath, had seen them conversing 
together at the window. She thought a taste of Jane Shore’s pillory 
might not have been amiss for bringing Lady Andinnian to her 
senses. | 

Presently Lucy went down and had tea with Theresa, presiding her- 
self at the cups and saucers by moonlight—for there was little light of 
day left. Sir Karl did not appear. He was in his room on the other 
side the house, holding some colloquy with Hewitt. 

‘“‘T am going to have a pony-chaise, Theresa.” 

‘Oh, indeed,” returned Miss Blake, who seemed in rather a crusty 
humour. ‘I thought I heard you say you that you did not require 
one.” 

‘* Perhaps I may be glad of it, for all that. At any rate, Sir Karl has 
bought it, pony, and chaise, and all; and they will be dowm this 
week.” | 

Miss Blake’s face was a scornful one just then, in her condemnation 
of wrong-doing. ‘ He bribes her into blindness,” was the thought that 
ran through her mind. 

‘Why are your eyes so red and heavy, Lucy? They were so at 
dinner.” 

“My eyes red!” artfully responded Lucy. “Are they? well, I 
have had rather a tiring day, Theresa; and it has been so very hot, 
you know. You ought to have waited for the flower-show. It was one 
of the best I ever saw.” 

‘‘ Ves, I should have liked it.” 

‘“‘T took home poor Miss Patchett in my fly, from the station,” went 
on Lucy, who seemed to be running from one topic to another, perhaps 
to divert attention from herself. ‘She had been to London to engage 
a servant, and looked ready to drop with the heat. Did you ever know it 
so hot before, Theresa ? ” 

“TJ think not. Not for a continuancy. Is Sir Karl going to take 
any tea? There’s nothing else so refreshing these sultry evenings.” 

‘He says tea only makes him hotter,” returned Lucy with a smile. 
‘“‘ Ring the bell, please, Theresa: you are nearer to it than I am.” 

Giles appeared, in answer, and was sent by Lucy to inquire whether 
his master would take tea, or not. The message brought forth Karl. 
The moon was shining right on the table. 
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“ll drink a cup of tea if you will put in plenty of milk to cool it,” 
said he. ‘‘ How romantic you look here, = in the mocnnen ! 
Thask you, Lucy.” 

“We are glad to do without lights so long as we can im this weather,” 
observed Miss Blake. 

He drank the tea standing, and went back again. Lucy sent the tray 
away, and presently ordered the room to be lighted. She then en- 
sconced herself in an easy chair with one of the romances Karl had 
brought her on the Saturday : and Miss Blake strolled out of doors. 

At first Lucy held the book upside-down. Then she read a page 
three times over, and could not comprehend it. Ah, it was of no use, 
this playing at light-hearted ease. She might keep up the farce tolerably 
well before people, but when alone with herself and her misery, it was a 
senseless mockery. 

‘ Leaving the book behind her, she went wandering about from room to 
room. ‘The windows of all were put open, to catch what little air there 
might be. As she stood in one of the unlighted rooms, Sir Karl passed 
along the terrace. She drew back lest he should see her, and heard him 
go into the lighted drawing-room and call her. 

“ Lucy !” 

Not a word would she answer. She just stood back against the wall 
in the dark beyond the curtain, and kept still. He went out again, and 
began pacing the opposite path in the shade cast by the overhanging 
trees.. Lucy watched him. Suddenly he plunged in amidst the trees, . 
and she heard one of the private gates open and close. 

“He is gone ¢here,” she said, the pulses of her heart quickening, 
and her face taking a ghastly tinge in the moonlight. 

Miss Blake, who had been also lingering in the garden, in some of its 
hidden nooks and corners, her thoughts busy with Guy Cattacomb and 
with certain improvements: that reverend man contemplated at St. 
Jerome’s, had also seen Sir Karl, and watched his stealthy exit. She 
immediately glided to another of the small private gates of egress, and 
cautiously opened it. 

“Yes, I thought so: he is off to the Maze,” she mentally cried, 
as she saw Sir Karl, who had crossed the road, walking towards that 
secluded spot, and keeping close against the opposite hedge. The 
moonlight was flung pretty broadly upon the road to-night, but the dark 
hedge served to screen him in a degree. Miss Blake’s eyes were keen 
by moonlight or by daylight. She watched him pass under the trees at 
the entrance ; she watched him open the gate, and enter. And Miss 
Blake, religious woma that she was, wondered that the skies did not 
drop down upon such a monster in human shape; she wondered that. 
the same pure air from heaven could be permitted to be breathed by 
him and by that earthly saint, The Reverend Guy. 

Some few of us, my readers, are judging others.in exactly the same 
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“TY don’t know what I shall do,” replied Karl. “It will not do to 
stir an inch, as to the bringing it home to Smith, unless I am sure and 
certain. At present, Rose, it seems to be for me only another care 
added to the rest.” 

“* Karlo, old fellow, is that you?” interrupted a voice from the window 
over the porch. “What on earth do you stay chattering to the wife 
for? I want you.” 

Karl looked up, nodded to his brother, and went in. Adam was in 
his customary evening attire, and just as gay as usual. He waited for 
Karl at the head of the stairs and they went together into the sitting- 
room that was always used dt night. This sitting-room had a second 
door; one in the paneling, not visible to a casual observer. It com- 
municated with a passage that nothing else communicated with ; the 
passage communicated with a spiral staircase, and that with nobody 
knew what or where. Had Adam Andinnian been surprised in his 
retreat by his enemies, it was by that private door he would have made 
his escape—or tried to do it. 

“Rose says you are not very well, Adam: that you are feeling 
the pain again,” began Karl. ‘ What do you think it is ?” 

‘ “Goodness knows,” returned Adam ; “I don’t. My opinion is, I 
must in some way have given my inside a deuce of a wrench. I don’t 
tell Rose that : she’d set on and worry herself” 

“T hope it is nothing serious—that it will soon pass off. You see, 
Adam, the cruel difficulty we should be in, if you were to require 
medical advice.” 

“Oh, bother !” cried Adam. 

‘“¢Why do you say ‘ bother?’” 

“Because it is bother, and nothing else. When did I ever want 
medical advice? In general health, I’m as strong as a horse.” 

‘‘ When we were young men at home, they used to say I had twice 
the constitution that you had, Adam, in spite of your strong looks.” 

“Home fallacy!” said Adam lightly. “It was the father used to 
say that, I remember. For the most part, the preaching that people 
make over ‘constitution’ is worth no more than the breath wasted on 
it. The proof of a pudding is in the eating: and the proof of a sound 
constitution lies in a man’s good strength. Iam stronger than you, 
Karl.” 

To argue with Adam Andinnian had been always about as_profit- 
able as to tell a ship to sail against the wind. So Karl said no more 
about strength. 

‘The chance that such a necessity may arise, Adam, and the diff- 
culty and danger that would attend it - 

“What necessity ?” interrupted Adam. 

“Of your requiring a medical man. Your wife will want one ; but 
that’s different: she is supposed to live here alone, and you will of 
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course be out of the way. But the other thought does cross my mind 
anxiously sometimes.” 

“ Karlo, old man, you were always one of the anxious ones. I am 
content to leave problems alone until they arise. It is the best way.” 

‘“‘Sometimes it may be; not always. Of course all these thoughts 
turn round to one point, Adam—the urgent expediency there exists for 
your quitting the Maze,” 

“« And I am not going to quit it.” 

“ The advance of those people on Saturday night; the studied tramp, 
as I thought it, of policemen, gave me a fright, Adam. Let us suppose 
such a thing for a moment—that they were coming after you. No 
earthly aid could have shielded you.” 

“But they were not coming after me, you see ; they were but carry- 
ing some poor dead man to his home on my estate. The same fear 
may apply wherever I go.”’ : 

“No, it could not. It could apply to nowhere as it does to here. 
In some place abroad, Adam, you would be comparatively secure and 
safe. I am convinced that this locality is, of all, the most dangerous.” 

“If I were already at the same place you mention, wherever that may 
be—an inaccessible island in the icy seas, say—I should undoubtedly 
be more out of the reach of English constables and warders than I am 
now: but as matters stand, Karl, I am safer here, because the danger 
to me would lie in getting away. I shall not attempt to do it.” 

Karl paused for a few minutes before he resumed. His brother, 
sitting near the shaded lamp, was turning over the pages of the “ Art 
Journal,” a copy of which Mrs. Grey had brought from London. 

_“ How came you to know Smith, Adam?” 

‘How came I to know Smith,” repeated Sir Adam. “To tell you 
the truth, Karl, Smith saved me. But for his sheltering me in the 
time you know of, I should not be at liberty now; probably not in 
life. Until then, he was a stranger.” 

‘And for saving you he exacts his black mail.” 

“Little blame to him for it,” returned Sir Adam, with a half laugh. 

‘“‘T believe that the man is keeping you here,” continued Karl; “that 
you dare not go away unless he lifts his finger.” 

‘“‘ Naturally he is anxious for my safety, Karl ; for the sake of his own 
self-interest.” 

“Precisely so. He would rather keep you here in danger than 
suffer you to escape to freedom. Do you know anything of his ante- 
cedents 2” 

“Nothing. For all I can tell, as to who or what the man was before 
that night he rescued me, he might have dropped from the moon.” 

“ And since then it has been the business of your life to conciliate 
him, Adam !” 

‘ What would you? The man knows that I am Adam Andinnian : 


*» 
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spprehenaive | here as you,’ But I can ts - "When Smith § says’ I US not 
attempt to get aways he is might. | I feel that he i is, 7 ' The man’ s interest 
lies in my safety,” } 
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“You did quite right, Lucy,” he cheerfully answered. “I shall be 
glad to see them.” 

“I don’t know how many will come. pears all; except Mrs. 
Lloyd, who never goes out anywhere. I hope Theresa will give up 
St. Jerome’s for the rest of the day, and stay at home to help me enter- 
tain them.” : 

Karl smiled. ‘’To make sure of that you should invite Mr. Catta- 
comb.” : 

“But you would not like that, would you? ” 

“No. I was only joking, Lucy. Here she is.’ 

The Lloyds had said they would come early, and Karl aol out to 
meet the eleven o'clock train, leaving his wife decorating her drawing- 
room with flowers. Unhappy though Lucy was, she was proud of her 
home, and pleased that it should find admiration in the eyes of the world. 

As Karl was passing Clematis Cottage, he saw Mr. Smith seated at 
the open window, leisurely enjoying the freshened air, and smoking a 
cigar. Karl had been wanting to take a close, observant view of him ; 
and he turned in on the spur of the moment. The asking for some- 
thing which he really required afforded an excuse. Mr. Smith rose up 
to receive him graciously, and threw his half-smoked cigar out at the 
window. 

* T think you have the plan of the out-lying lands of the estate, ‘Mr. 
Smith, where the new cottages are projected? Will you sparen it to me 
in the course of the day? I will send Hewitt for it.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, Sit Karl; it is at your service. Won’t you take a seat? 
The bit of a breeze at this open window is quite refreshing.” - 

Karl sat down. Mr. Smith’s green glasses lay on the table, and he 
could enjoy as clear a view of him as he pleased. The agent talked 
away, all unconscious no doubt that notes were being oe of his face 
and form. 

“Tt is his own hair,” mentally ssalie ‘Karl. “* Very dark brown,’ 
they said ; ‘nearly black.’ Just so. At the time of the escape Salter 
had neither whiskers nor beard nor moustache: now the probability is 
that he has a full crop of all. Just so, again. Eyebrows: thick and 
arched, Grimly said: these are not thick; nor, what I should: call, 
arched: perhaps there may be some way of manipulating eyebrows, and 
these have undergone the process. Eyes brown: yes. Face fresh and 
pleasant: yes. Voice and manners, free and genial: yes. Age? 
— there I can’t make the two ends meet. {I am sure this man’s forty. 
Is it Salter, or is it not? finally summed up Karl. © “I don’t know. I 
think it is: but I don’t know.” 

‘“‘ Truefit the farmer spoke to me yesterday, Sir Karl. He was asking 
whether you and Lady Andinnian viewed this new farce on his grounds 
with approbation. That’s what he called it—farce. - Meaning St. 
Jerome’s.” 
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“‘T suppose he does not like it,” observed Karl. 

“T fancy he does not really care about it himself, one way or the other, 
Sir Karl; in fact, he signified as much. But it seems his better-half, 
Mrs. Truefit, has taken a prejudice against it: calling the ceremonies 
‘ goings-on,’ and ‘rubbish,’ and ‘ scandal,’ and all sorts of things. It is 
a pity Mr. Cattacomb can’t confine himself to tolerable common-sense. 
The idea of their hanging that bell outside over the door, and pulling it 
perpetually !” 

“Yes,” said Karl. ‘So much nonsense takes all solemnity away.” 

“They are going to dress Tom Pepp in a white garment now, while 
he rings it, with a red cross down the back. It’s that, I fancy, that has 
put up Mrs. Truefit. I told the farmer that I believed Sir Karl and 
Lady Andinnian did not favour the place: at least, that I had never 
seen them attend it.” 

“And you never will,” returned Karl, as he rose. 

There was nothing to stay for; his observations were taken, and he 
departed, having to walk quickly to. be in time at the station. The 
party came by it; six of them. Captain Lloyd, who was at home on 
leave ; two Miss ‘Lloyds; a married sister and her husband, Mr. and 
Mrs. Panton, at present staying on a visit; and the General. 

Karl had expressed pleasure at his wife’s invitation ; perhaps had felt 
it; but he could not foresee the unlucky contretemps that the visit was 
to bring forth. To his unbounded astonishment, his inward confusion,’ 
no sooner had his guests entered Foxwood Court, than they expressed 
a wish to see the place called the Maze, and requested Sir Karl to 
conduct them to it. 

“‘ T was telling Panton about the Maze last night—talking of the Court 
and its surroundings,” observed the General. Panton does not believe 
it possible that one could lose oneself in any maze whatever: so I 
promised him he should have a try at it. You will afford us the 
opportunity of seeing it, Sir Karl.” 

“TI am not sure,” stammered Karl, utterly taken. aback, while his 
wife’s face flushed a burning red. ‘I hardly think it is in my power, 
General. The lady who inhabits it desires to keep herself so very quiet, 
that I should not feel justified in intruding upon her. She is not in 
strong health, I believe.” 

“ But we would not think of disturbing the lady,” called out all the 
voices together. ‘‘We only wish to see the maze of trees, Sir Karl: 
not the dwelling: “house. What’s her name ?” 

“ Grey.” . 

“Well, we shall not hurt her. Does she live by herself?” 

“While her husband is abroad. Iam sure she wil not choose to be 
intruded upon.” 

Sir Karl might as well have talked to the winds. All opposed him. 
Of course there was no suspicion that Ae had any personal objection ; 
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be Lesolite ‘in'the ‘deniak so: fedrful ‘was’ he ‘always of atollsing' any stig 
picion of there being a mystery’ ii’ the place—-and he'was’fain’ to’ ‘eld. 
He would take’ ther over, he said? but not: before he had serita‘note 
to'say that they Wweré-Cortiing. “This he insisted ‘ont would be but 
cortinidt politetress; he tirged ; ahd ‘they all agreed with hit. 2 008 
Hastily ‘wtitihg: a few! words: ‘fo Mrs:'Gtey in. his owt room; tHe called: 
Hewitt to take the note over, and gave him at ‘the same time a private 
inessiive’ tb’ Aéliver ‘fo Amt: Hoptey.” OF course’ Karl's’ object ‘Was to 
warn his brother to keep out of eee pas oF too: - pois 
looketl'‘moré stared than his'thaster:)° 98) 0 rth te nn s 
TAKS think ‘of their wanting’ to. £0 aes shiva" ieee) in ge ene 
few “minutes; dnd’ Mewitt!came back with a: message, ' Mrs. Grey's 
- litiéntd to Sir Kart! Amditinian,! and) he-way atiliberty'to bring’ ‘his 
friends witin her! gates if he pleased: +80 ‘they-all ‘stated; 3 Lacyzwith 
theta an fatty coecul df fluo cnler an pet diet fp. : Pout oye 
key with theif otevt oo lia fo dig od iw .: ‘ite Desdood 
The ladies had assumed it to be so much a ‘matter’ of scourse@ that 
thelr’ “hidstess “should! ‘petorpany them, ‘that: Iucy;all timid te Her | gelf- 
cotisibtisnéss, saw not! Ker ‘way elear'to any tplea of excuse); And! it 
might’ be that,” down deep 'in her; woman's frail heart, ./ theta: wus' ‘a 
hankéting fonging 4olsée the! ingidle! of! thabiplacé whigh contaitied her 
fival’’“In the midst ofhier 'inidécision ‘she 1 glanced).at> Kari and: hesi- 
titdd: But Ke saw ndt-thelook «or ithe hesitation ¢ | forall thelsigh 
He: gave vit, She Was ad Weloomie] to Zo’ tothe: place: as as:/ these quests 
. were. tin fotin ats aes Hitt it MY WAR oars Jagr ort 
OAPRR! pasty istarted? phevtip.-out’! av theligrand ghtes' of Foxwood. 
Between that spot and the Maze, short!though ibiwas; they: encountered 
Mr. Cattacomb. Miss Blake took. Jupon herself» to introdack hid, ‘and 
to ask him to accompaity them, saying. they. werd !going:td sdé that 


renowned show-place, the Maze. OVS 
“T did not know we had a show-place ‘inthe neighbourhdodj titawled 
MroCattdceomb ia His ‘aactation, (it. duc edt on: Wy gonisw A 


oO Rother Shave” we,” curtly rejoined” Sir: Karl, Wwhoi woujd: withing, 
have’ pitthed Mr. (Cattacortity’ ioversa mils elséwhere; but:.didmotosee 
lary €keuse for @oing-it.-°* The Mazé wds never constiquted:a:showsplace 
yet, Miss Blake. I feel anything but comfortable at intruding these |to- 
day, I assure you. Betweet ‘thy Wish to! gratify my: foreads, ald’ my 
‘fear that i€ indy be objectionable:to-ttte!oceupant of the MidzepiMam in 
‘a'bHesful ‘slate of tundertaiity,’?he, adtledsin-a laughing kind sof wiry,.for 


the general benefit, fearing ‘Hel nhight -have. spoken tool corer as 
Shown: that: howawnedligiticar ease oc ath et arateecep GA? 
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(Sir, Kau, js, always, plira-sensitiye,” remarked Miss,.Blakes-and,a., 
Keen, observer, might have. basic. there was. some. -satgasmy ae 
tone. : edo efi mp ee fis Ad yootl eprogetr potota yh INT I Perms ot 
‘ Kasburang, the clanging. ee might, be heard farand wide 1 
and, Ann..Hopley appeared, the. key, of jhe gate. in sher, -hand,..and | 
cugtgied, to, the. cgmpany,as she admitted, them... fRoertod oiolt tse gol. 
»rdMy faistress desires me,to say Siz Karly that, she. hopgs.the, genule- 
peepls will seg all they wish to seg,” cried the woman. aloud, addressing , 
the rest as amychjas; she. did; Sir. Karl, . ‘ Mus. Grey. hones, they, WAN, 
panden ber pet appearing. to,welcome, ghem, bat,she i is nAt-Aelt to-flay 


apd, has to keep her room.’ rrry) Sian ete, ra dip cy}tolt sy rt Sant oJ i? (4 +] 
0“ Migs. Grey, 1 oe kind,’ returned Sir Karl, -. “sWe,shall be cayuous, 
not, ta tg disturb her} oie ye Pie we Ise. ged ot Todor. eal area y 


They filed of their own accord ic the, maze. 1 The ald trees,had not, 
been so beset: with gay tongues and, laughter for. many‘a day.,.,,Op¢ ran 
here, another there; ithey:. wete; like, scheolbeys: and. girls out fox a 
holidey:.) Ann. -Hopley:.was ‘ about.to- winds her sway back: when, the, 
danging. ibell..at,, the .gate: once more squnded, and. she turned, back. to 
open it. Karl, never at rest—as who could be, knowing what he knew, 
—looked after her while he talked with the rest ; and he saw, that the 
vistos-was.a policeman. cui. od oF dt bones Lan eabs! ol P 
-tioKlis, heart Jeaped inte his mbuda., » Careless ia the; moment's terror, of 
what might-be,thaught iof -him, he: broke, off .ini the, middle. of a septence 
to the General, and tdturned: tothe gate. His. face, Was NEVRT VETY;TOS}, 
but every vestigd of . colour, hed. forsaken it -naw. Ate -gallected 
Jooment, he, would -hawé:,remerabered ‘shat-it was pot, in, Mad way his 
drother would: have, been sought: outooin, dhe; person of ong solitary 
ynarmed-policeman+-+but feay segres probability away.» (Worse shan all, 
the rest came flocking to the gate after him. aw 
-bo$ Grey, am’t.it?” the: policdman was.sayang 19 Ann Hopley,.; H¢ had 
fs paper this, hand and aA pemcibhi« - a.IA od Pure toqe ted aoe ated 
bad’ Mrd. Gnrey,?imeplied-the-bemnvant. foot sd ec tarot) GV 
inl! Mas. Greyuc wT bere assist no husband, 1 tank a”. of oul aes of 

“No.” ysBIZ ot soshy- wore bomvwornot 
bof} Whatspben:Chiris’en name?) Spode gp bacon wood ton bib bY 

A warning glance from Sir Karl’s eyes, camsoning, Ana. Heaptey ito 
entity heb guard. i Jn iteuthrit was tiot-negied: the, woman wag.saution 
tself.andé had. her: séady! wits.at hand alwayay. Karl saw bai, was— 
See ee ae tq -be leftrrand: was recavesing bis, inward 
-equamiméybinici ts sldsmobutos ud gaidvgus boot 1 odsld eeiM toy 
vin “Diby piistress’s (Chaistign ark) 2 Mary..’; awd or stueas bo ogah 
ii cffMirgo Mitry,.Grey,”>repeatedsthe: pelineman, writing dows the mane 
lon, Abe tpaperd Vow pleabe ito: gite it hess bea added, handing the 
ipapelbinii It have got to beattendedsto.scitsst stonod Iriasy ot 

“ All tax-papers for Mrs. Grey must-comé; toliFoxmoed Covt,2. Maler- 
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posed Sir Karl. ‘Mrs. Grey takes the house furnished, and has 
nothing to do with the taxes.” 

‘* Beg pardon, Sir Karl, but that there’s a voting paper for a poorlaw 
guardian,” said the man, touching his hat. 

‘“‘Oh,a voting-paper. Let it goin then,” concluded SirKarl. Mrs. Grey 
had no more to do with voting than she had with taxes: but Sir Karl 
let it pass. 

They. were in the maze again: Ann Hopley having wound herself 
out of sight with the paper. Mr. Panton, the disbeliever, wound 
himself in and out of the trees and about the paths ; but the voices 
always guided him back again. 

“What a delightful place, Sir Karl, !” cried Mrs. Panton. “ Quite 
like a Fair Rosamond’s Bower.” 

Sir Karl laughed in reply. And—as Miss Blake noticed—there was 
not a trace of shame in his face. Lucy’s colour, though, rose 
painfully. 

‘Let me see! it was a silken thread, was it not, that guided Queen 
Eleanor to her rival?” continued Mrs, Panton. “ A cruel woman! I 
wonder whether she carried the bow] of poison in her hand ? ” 

“T wonder if the woman who destroyed the queen’s happiness, had 
any forewarning in her dreams of the fate in store for her?” retorted 
Miss Blake sharply—for she was thinking of another case, very near to 
her, that she judged to be analogous. “‘ For her punishment, it is to be 
hoped she had.” ! 

‘‘Oh, but you know she was s0 lovely, poor thing ! One can but pity 
her ; can we Lady Andinnian ?” - 

«J know nothing of it,” spare Lucy, in so chafed- a tone that Karl 
turned to look at her. 

““My opinion is, that the king should have taken half the bowl,” 
said Miss Blake. ‘“ That would have been even justice, Mrs. Panton.” 

“Well, well, judge it as you will, Fair Rosamond was very beautiful, 
and her fate shocking. Of course the queen was incensed ; naturally : 
and the crime of poisoning in those days was,.I suppose, looked upon 
as no cnme at all. I have always wished the queen had been lost in 
the maze and the poison spilt.” 

‘‘ Suppose we get lost in this one |.” 

It was Miss Lloyd who spoke, hurriedly and somewhat anxiously. 
It brought most of them around her. 

‘‘'There’s no danger here, is there? Sir as you know the way out, 
IT suppose? ” 

Karl evaded the question. ‘If the worst came to the worst, we can 

set on and shout,” he observed. 
“But don’t you know the clue? Is there nota clue? There must 
be!” 

“‘T see nothing of the kind,” returned Karl. “‘ You forget that I am 
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almost a stranger in the’ neighbourhood. We shalt be all right. 
Don’t fear.” 

How Lucy despised him for his deceit! She felt that he must have 
the clue: how else could he let himself in with his key—at least, with 
any purpose of finding his way further in after it? Miss Blake caught 
her eye ; and Lucy turned away, sick at heart, from the compassion it 
wore. 

Sir Karl’s “ Don’t fear ” had been reassuring, and they dispersed about 
the maze and lost themselves in it, very much as Miss Blake had once 
done. Mr. Cattacomb kept asking questions about the mistress of the 
Maze: why she lived there alone, where her husband was: ‘for all of 
which Sir Karl could have struck him. He, Karl, would have contrived 
to keep them from the boundaries near the house: but they were as. 
nine toone, and went whither they would: and, as had been Miss 
Blake’s case, they got within view of it at last. 

“Oh, what a pretty pieces !” was the spveluntary exclamation fom 
more than one. 

It did look pretty: pretty and very cheerful. The windows of the 
house were open; the door of the porch was fastened: back, as if to 
mvite entrance. Not a sign or symptom existed of there Bane any 
cause for concealment. 

So far good, and Karl felt satisfied. But, as: his eyes went ranging 
far and wide in ‘their longed-for security, there was no doubt that he 
somewhere or other caught sight of his imprudent brother ; for his face 
changed to an ashy paleness, and he groaned in spirit. : 

‘‘ Adam 1s surely mad,” was his mental cry. 

Ann Hopley, who had probably been waiting about, stepped up, and 
asked with much civility if they would like to walk in-doors and rest. 
Sir Karl, looking at his frends, as if for acquiescence in his denial, de- 
clined’ peremptorily. “We have zo right to intrude,” he apiacaais 
and the General said so too. 

“ This might really do for a Rosamond’s Bower !” eis Mrs. Panton. 
“Tt is a sweetly pretty place.” 

The lawn was level as a bowling-green ; ; the flowers as shale sur- 
rounding it were well-kept, fragrant, and..blooming. Mounted on a 
ladder, nailing some branches against a wall that probably belonged to 
a tdol-house, was the toothless old gardener, his knees swollen and 
bent, his white smock frock rolled up around him. 

‘““ That’s the gardener at his work, I suppose ?” observed dhe. General, 
whose eyes were dim. 

“Yes, that’s Hopley,”’ said Karl. 

‘What d’ye call his name, Sir Karl?” 

‘“‘Hopley. He is the woman’s husband.” 

‘“‘T had a servant once of that name when I was quartered at Malta. 
A good servant he was, too.”. 
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| §Pthat: man yonder looks ‘ill; remarked' Mrs. Pantén.” - °° 7% © 

“I fancy he has rheumatism,” said Sir Karl. “ ei is youn hus: 
band ?? he: added td'And Hopley. | 4 ‘ | - 

Pretty middting; sirj'thank you. - ‘He is: getting: it in’ years you see, . 

gentlefolkgy and ig Not-as' strong as. he was” | | 
‘((Walldyou ‘be'so: good as precede us through’ the ‘maze and let us 
out," s#id:Sir ‘Karl to-her. ~ “I think it is time we went, : ae addeth' to 

the others: “we have’ sderi all there 'is'to seé.”- 

Ann Hopley, key in hand, went winding through the Maze, im and 
out of: the numberless: paths.’ ‘It seemed to those following cher that 
they ohly:went round and: round—Jjust as it had seemed to Miss Blake 
that former day; and it took some tithe’ to get through | it” ae 
Reverend Mr. Cattacomb called it “a pilgrimage.” ~~ | 

: She, was crafty, that faithful ‘woman. Just as she had led Miss fi: 
& needlessly: round-dbout:way,’so' She Id‘ them’ now. ‘Had ‘she taken 
thera direct through; who'kriew but they might have caught some’ inkling 
of the clue? While opening the gate, General Lloyd would have put 
half-a-crown into her hand. She would not take it. 

“I'd rather not, sir ; I’ve done -nothing:to merit it. Our mistress pays 
us both well. Thank you, sir, all the same.”’ 

Crossing the road from the maze, the party came right in view of 
Clematis Cottage and Mr. Smith, who was leaning over the gate of it 
and staring with all his might. He raised his hat to the ladies generally, 
and then accosted Sir Karl, saying he had taken the plan, asked for, to 
the Court. 

“Thank you,” replied Karl. 

“Who ¢s that man?” cried Captain Lloyd with some energy as they 
went on. “I am sure I know him.” 

“‘ His name’s Smith,” replied Karl. “(He is a sort of agent on my estate.” 

** Smith—Smith ! I don’t recollect the name. His face is quite 
familiar to me, ‘though. Whet@ ézh-f Mave seen it ?” 

Karl longed in his heart to ask whether the face had ever belonged 
to the name of Salter ; but he did not dare. There had been a peculiar 
expression in Mr. Smith’s eyes as he spoke to him just now, which Karl 
had read arightly—he was sure Smith wanted to speak to him privately. 
So, after the rest had entered the home gates, he turned back. The 
agent had not stirred from his place. 

“What have they been doing there, Sir Karl?” he asked, with a 
peremptory action of his hand towards the Maze. 

Karl explained. He did not dare do otherwise. 

‘‘ Curious fools !” cried the man angrily. ‘“‘ Well, no harm’s done, sir. 
Seeing you all oon out of the gate, I could not believe my eyes: or 
Imagine what was up.” 

‘‘T fancied you wished to speak to me, Mr. Smith.” 

“And so I do, Sir Karl. The letters were late this morning—did 
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SCARBOROUGH. 


HE summer or autumn holiday has become almost an institution. 
Some of us are sufficiently old to remember the time 
when such a thing as the going out for change or rest or recreation was 
not thought of once in a life-time. Except when necessitated by illness, 
families of the middle classes were content to remain quietly in their 
homes : journeys of this kind were supposed to pertain exclusively to 
their betters. Even aged men and women in those days would tell you 
that they had never seen the sea in their lives: and for the most part 
they never did see it to the end. All this has changed. Whether it is 
that the increased wear and tear of society, the continual bustle that we 
all seem to live in necessitates. a periodical season of relaxation, or 
whether constitutions are becoming less enduring, I do not know : but, 
that these mtervals of rest from labour are now deemed absolutely 
essential, and in many cases are so, is certain. A large number of us 
could not at all get on without them; mind or body would break 
down. | 

The question that comes creeping into households now, as the hot 
sun begins to make the earth sultry and ourselves weary, is no longer 
‘Shall we go out for a change?” but “ Where shall we gor” And I 
have begun to think that it would be a vast accommodation, really a 
boon, if some man, whose experiences qualify him for it, and whose 
judgment (based on fact) is reliable, would issue a small, plain book, 
to enlighten the public upon the relative merits of each sea-side place, 
and what its peculiar properties of air may be expected to do for those 
seeking it. Is there nobody to write one? 

Some—and a vast many they are—leave home for custom’s sake 
only : their daily lives are easy, and all they want is change of scene 
and amusement. To these it does not matter where they go: be the 
place what it may, high in the mountains or down in the valleys, cold 
as Siberia or hot as the torrid zone, binding for the loosened nerves or 
soothing for the lung-cough, it is all the same, provided the resort be 
frequented by the gay world, pleasure-seekers like themselves. But 
there 1s another class to whom such considerations are of vital im- 
portance. Those who pass their lives in labour of head, or hand, or 
brain ; who can snatch barely a month (too often not as much) from 
their work and cares, who are in the extremest need of a sojourn in 
some health-giving place, so as to be enabled to continue the toil of 
life. It is to them that some reliable information would be asa gift. A 
man of nerves and brain alike unstrung would get no good from a hot 

~ and relaxing atmosphere ; while another whose chest or lungs may be 
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giving way would only receive additional harm in acold one. And it 
sometimes happens that mistakes are made: we go in ignorance to the 
wrong place, and only find it out when it is too late to be rectified. 

Take the generality of people, and they will not be able to tell you 
whether a place is bracing or relaxing. Except from hearsay: and 
hearsay is not always correct. They will go and stay there, and come 
away, and know no more than the man in the moon what the peculiar 
properties of the air may be. Some places that bear the reputation of 
being bracing are in reality not so; others, called warm, have cold - 
winds that search an invalid through and through. 

“Go to Scarborough,” was a piece of advice tendered last year, when 
some of us were in great need of renovation. Over-taxed nerves and 
brain, altogether worn out with work—some bracing place where change 
of scene and rest might be had, was essential as is the saving hand to 
‘the drowning man. Above all, we had to look to the air: that it 
should be of that renovating, strengthening, pure character that is in 
itself a tonic. “Go to Scarborough,” came the reiterated advice: 
“you'll get it at Scarborough.” And to Scarborough, accordingly, we 
proceeded full of confidence and hope, intending to stay two or three 
months, and fully expecting to return home so refreshed and well as to 
rival the man who went to the mill and was ground young again. 

And, after this my one experience of Scarborough, I am enabled to 
say that, in spite of-its reputation for bracing qualities, a more enervating, 
depressing, relaxing place than it proved to be to me, and that it has 
proved and no doubt does daily prove to some others, can scarcely 
exist. It may be, that it is only to those who are in dire need of a 
truly bracing air—an air that makes you for the time feel light and 
young again without the mill—that Scarborough 1s pernicious. I repeat 
the word—pernicious. A good deal has been said latterly about its 
drainage: it is possible that the drainage has been as bad as drainage 
can be ; but I daresay not worse than that of most other sea-side places. 
At any rate, we knew nothing and thought nothing of the drainage, good 
or bad ; and, as far as I know still, it had nothing whatever to do with 
the effects felt. It has been our desirable lot to live mostly in bracing 
places : and perhaps that made Scarborough all the worse forme. Save 
for the above-mentioned fatigue of nerves and brain, the painful weari- 
ness arising from long-continued over-work, I was as well in health as 
I wished to be. I could not say that, when I had stayed a short while 
at Scarborough. 

The very first evening of our arrival I felt-an unaccountable lassitude 
and weariness. “ The effect of the long journey,” said the landlady of 
the hotel to whom we had written to order rooms. It might have 
been: but the sitting at my ease in a comfortable railway carriage 
never fatigued me yet. . The next morning I was more weary still, and 
the next after it also, and the next—and so on. We changed the 
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hotel for rooms on the upper part of the Esplanade, where the view 
was charming and the quiet indoors unbroken. But it did nothing for 
me. A lassitude, than which nothing could be more painful, short of 
actual pain; a disinclination to stir out or to walk ; a gradual falling-off 
of appetite ; a tendency to lowness of spirits never before experienced ; 
an utter failing of energy ; sleepless nights ; 1n short, all the symptoms 
that arise from a hot and relaxing air I had the pleasure of feeling for 
the first time in my life. The first two or three days had been very 
warm ; the next fortnight—more I think—was so cold that we were 
glad to have taken a box of warm clothing. ‘‘ The climate may be too 
bracing for you,” said a friend to whom I complained, a physician, and 
who was staying at Scarborough like ourselves: but when I told him 
what my past experience of bracing climates had been, and how well I 
am in them, he admitted that Scarborough might not be quite so 
bracing as all. that. “ To tell you the truth, then,” said he, confidentially, 
‘“‘] think it must be the liver. I am told that Scarborough has a ten- 
dency to disturb that.” ‘So far as I know, my liver was all right when 
I came,” was what I answered. ‘‘ Ah, but the place, they say, has a 
tendency to touch it up,” said he. ‘“ And if it has touched up mine, 
what ought I to do?” I naturally asked. ‘ Oh, just bear any little 
lassitude or discomfort of feeling for a week or two,” said he, “and you 
will find yourself better than ever you were: that, at least, is what 
they tell me.” - 

So I went on, bearing in all hope: privately convinced in my own 
mind that it was the relaxing air of the place that was telling on me, 
and that only. We particularly wanted to stay on; for, later, some 
friends were intending to join us: and I am sure if trying to get well 
and “ making an effort” towards it would have effected it, well I should 
have got. 

But no. Each day that succeeded the other only made me worse 
and worse. ‘The lassitude, the weariness, the dejection (I had never 
known ¢hat before), the disinclination to walk or stir, the appetite 
failing me more and more, all increased; strength, both of mind and 
body, was gone: I could not have written a difficult page to save my 
life ; only a few lines of letter-writing proved an intolerable burden. 
“Tf I stay here I shall be laid up,” I said: and at the month’s end 
we left ; Scarborough having done me harm instead of good. The heat 
then was intense ; but no sooner had we reached York, purposing to 
make a short stay there, than all those distressing sensations left me. 
I was not ground young again ; no, nor well; but spirit and energy 
and appetite had returned, and I felt nearly as much myself as I had 
before going to Scarborough. In fact, there existed no doubt, and can 
exist no doubt, that it was Scarboroush itself that made meill. From 
the night of entering it to the morning of leaving it, I never for one 
minute felt well. 
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79 We baw heat things when ‘too Taté: May friends ‘sinee;“fo whont “I 
thave FeRaved ay: experience, have: said We ‘could’ have told ‘you-s6 : 
‘Scarborough’ hds'yerved us just thé same, and” we ‘would''not think of 
‘going thet: when-we-want to be braced:” They were speaking of: past 
years; not of st year.. But that many ‘people did’ suffer’ ‘there last year 
‘in precisely the same way that I did, they car téstify'to. “Whéther itis 
‘the‘asual: thing to‘do.so' I havé no means of Knowing! not being ac- 
qaainted with the habitnés of Scarborough... It might Rave'-béen that 
fast year wad ah: exceptionally unhealthy year'at the watering-placé—as 
England had unhappily too good:cause ‘to ‘learn: later=-bet that Scat 
borough air is, sof the ‘bracing air rumour-assigns it, is stire and certain. 
In a case‘like this, how good it would be‘if we had but some safe guide 
td enlighten. us as tb. the truth beforetiand. . I went later toa really 
bracing place of pure-air, to- try and-undo what Scarborough ‘had done; 
but tke month spent at Scarborough’ was.a:mionth worse than’ wasted. : 
The véry situntion of the:place seeths tome ‘to’ be’ enough to whisper 
@ warning.: : Surrounded almost. by hills, the town-down: in @ kind'of 
bay, or intet, how. can’ bracing’ air be ‘its element?!’ Whence can ‘it 
come to it? AH the month we were there I never once saw'the sea 
-with the slightest tendeticy to Foughisesy.”' F never saw anything that I 
could: calla real. wave. Wehadplenty of wirid sgometinnes on ‘land, 
. but the’sea'had wone of:iti -Oh where ‘was the- salt' spray ‘that ‘dasHes 
over one at other places? Certainly not that month at Scarborough, 
It. was either an- ‘exceptional’ month (ay: 6 Bé4' winds), ‘or: else Scar- 
borough's sea is itself exceptional inthe matterdf wooing them! ben 
Que: ‘day: we went’to: Fileys:a ‘Bare place ‘with a bare ‘beach , 
altogether‘a very small colony indeed: Gviny into 4 shop to’ buy some 
‘frit, I !lasked the thaftwho' cdnie’ fréti his ‘dinnét to serve te— 
whether he considered Scarborough a bracing place. He ‘burst out 
Jaughing. 2S Why ‘no ‘windy ah’ come anigh: it, said’ He ; “we call it 
‘almost/inldnd.” .' fust’ what my own observation had suggested + "but 
sean it that Scarborough has‘ got ap ifs ‘fine Bracing chatatter? 
. cam:réadily uhderstand thar people wholive habitiaiy “i telaxing 
air,or who go; out with no specific néed of better, may find betiefit 
fromthe. change'to Seatborough. ' "We all know how valiable is change 
of scene;:and' how: beneficially iti-alone ‘will act on ‘the ‘framed. ' But 
‘ that others who do néed it'go there and ‘find’ no 'ffl effects, I canhot 
_ believe. . To'sach as myself it is not only thatthe place fs productive 
of no geod but of positive Karm.: ‘Had I stayed in Léndon and taken 
rest there, EF might:have felt the need of changé-as a relief’ to saménéss 
‘ ahd! weariness, bot I should’ not have been made ill,-'as “¥-‘was -at 
Scarborongh. «Some three: ot fout' years! ago,” said'dn atquaihtatice 
tome the other day; .“‘ niy wife:and I wanted a spell of bracing and 
pure) air, and Wwe: were recommendéd to-Séarborough. “We ‘wettt ; “and 
took rooms at the Prince of Wales’s hotel at the end of ‘the Esplandile, 
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Seven weeks we stayed in that place; each week, one after another as 
it came round, hoping to feel some of the benefit we had gone to 
find. In vain. lLanguid, weary, inert, want of appetite—these were 
all the symptoms that came near'us; and we came away at last 
considerably less fitted-for the bustle and duties of life than we were 
when we entered it.” Mine was exactly their experience over again. | 

. Let not Scarborough grumble at seeing this bit of truth made public. 
It will mot hurt the favourite place: it will not detract one iota from 
its populanty. The few who need the great renovating tonic, which 
only certain fine and rarefied air can impart, are but as units amid the 
tens of thousands. The town is too great an idol with its devotees— 
flocking to it, as they do, from all quarters near and distant—to be 
easily displaced from its ‘shrine. 

Scarborough has been called the Queen of English. watering places. 
I think justly—putting out of consideration the quality ofits air. ‘Itts 
very pretty. Sittmg at the windows ofthe Esplanade—and, for the view, 
those. of the upper sitting-rooms are the best—the scene is charming. 
Some of the famed Continental bays are not more beautiful than this. 
The gentle sea, like unto a lake, flowing in with the softest and slowest 
ripple under the shining sunlight ; the little boats lazily gliding on it; 
the busy sands; the town: lying back’; the picturesque green hil with 
its houses, one above another, and surmounted by its castle ; the blue 
of the sky mingled with the blue of the water—it is all most fascinating 
to gaze upon. 

Some fashiohable people—those of the upper ten—some would-be 
fashionable, and shoals of imitators; outsiders altogether, crowd 
Scarborough. The public residence at the hotels with the free-and- 
easy intercourse, the gossip,'and the dancing, has its attractions for the 
million : it is their one’glimpse Of “life” throughout the year. The 
daily routine is delightful to young ladies, for it involvés much 
display. of dress: and-in these advanced times mothers appear to 
consider it expedient to sanction what their daughters like. Breakfast 
in the morhing in the public room’ and in a fascinating breakfast 
toilette. Down to the Spa at eleven in costume, to hear the 
band and talk and flirt till one. Luncheon then. Drives in the after- 
noon; meetings on the sands; shopping—anything. “Dinner: a very 
elaborate attire for this: and then down to the Spa and the band 
again. Elderly people find the getting up from the Spa two or three 
times a day a task, especially if they live on the Esplanade. MOUnBer 
ones enjoy it to their hearts’ content. 

Anything more noticeable in its way than the evening scene at the 
Spa, inexperienced eye never saw or witnessed. During the height of the 
season two bands play: one at one end of the terrace, one at the 
other. All the seats on either side the terrace and in the circling 
space adjoining it are filled, while: promenaders so crowd the walk as 
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to jostle each other. For two or three mortal. hours do they march 
-about to be stared at. Some are in morming dress, but quite en 
grande tenue; some are in. evening. dtess; and a very great 
proportion are in attire so extraordinary as to be fit fora carnival 
abroad or to frighten the crows at home. Between the one bahd and - 
the other do these walking devotees pass: and when the lamps are 
lighted and the moonlight plays upon the waters, and the hum ofthe 
voices mixes with the music of the band and both with the trampling of 
the feet, one may shut the eyes for a minute and wake up again and 
wonder what the scene can possibly mean, and. whether we are in this 
world or another previously unknown. 

“This place puts me in. mind of Dieppe,” cia lady one night, 
sitting amid a neighbouring group—and she waved. her hand to indicate 
the passing promenaders. ne me; and met came the assenting 
answers. “It’s exactly Dieppe.” 

It put ein mind of a dlvandginaciread imitation of it. At least, 
the company, for the most part, did, Where the extraordinary people 
had come from was a marvel: where they would betake themselves and 
their costumes to when their month at Scarborough had expired, was'a 
greater marvel still. Perhaps the really better visitors, as a whole, do 
not go to Scarborough until September—and this: was in July and 
August. At any rate the panorama was curious, well worth seeing as 
an experience. But there seemed plenty of enjoyment ; and that’s a 
great thing. 

. Searborough in its Spa arrangements 1s not all perfection : sauasthing 
Toust be done before it can rival Dieppe. It has every natural 
advantage ; for. the bare, flat, confined grounds around the Eta- 
blissement: at Dieppe cannot be compared with the grand 
heights, the shady walks, and pleasant seats, towering over the Spa at 
Scarborough. It is the arrangements that are defective, Except 
during an entertainment, the rooms at the Spa are locked up; 
the only one that remains open being that where refreshments are served. 
The result is, that if a shower of rain come on when the terrace is 
crowded, all who cannot press into the refreshment room or 
shelter themselves as they best may under the roof of the veranda, 
enjoy a good soaking. There is plenty of time to get that, before you 
can reach the town by way of the bridge, or climb up the heights to 
the Esplanade. The Spa, under us present management, is an out-of- 
door resort ; nothing more: in bad weather it is practically useless. 

In this respect it contrasts most unfavourably with, Dieppe. There 
the rooms of the Casino are always open.. In seasons of sudden sterm 
or of wind, when the rain descends in straight-down bucket-fuls, or the 
waves dash over the terrace wall, we have the rooms as a refuge. 
When the cold weather comes. on, before its time, and the: terrace puts 
on its draughts, the large light. windows of the Casino salons are filled 
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with fair workwomen busy with their embroidery, the capacious reading 
room with its readers ; and the band plays inside instead of out. The 
Casino is therefore independent of weather: and when entertainments 
-—a concert or a play—are held, a few minutes will suffice for the handy 
French attendants to bring in and place the rows of chairs. This is 
what is lacking at Scarborough: but I presume the Spa has not been 
built with the necessary accommodation, and the chairs, or benches, 
have to remain in their places, and fill up the room always. 

One would think Scarborough kept gold in the room. About to go to an 
evening dramatic entertainment—Paul Pry, and the Trial from Pickwick, 
if anybody is curious on the point, with Mr. Toole as Paul and as 
Serjeant Buzfuz—I wished to ascertain somewhat of the arrangement 
and situation of the seats before taking the tickets. In the morning, 
catching sight of a woman inside, dusting, I tried the door, found it un- 
locked, and was bold enough to walk in. Up rushed aman from 
behind in a great commotion. 

‘You must not go inside. It is against rules.” 

‘“*T only wish to see the arrangements of the seats previous to taking 
tickets for to-night. I am a stranger.” 

“All the same. It’s not allowed. You can go inside when the play 
is On.” 

“What harm can I do? It is but for a minute, you understand.” 

“‘ But rules is rules.” 

Now I wonder whether he feared I might steal the chairs? The 
dusting woman came up then. She looked surprised at the invasion, 
but was very civil; and she showed me which the best seats were, and . 
gave any information I asked for. Still, as I say, one would think 
treasures were kept there: and incivility does not tend to conciliate 
strangers. 

Another mistake is the presence of children and their attendants in 
the evening. When the terrace is so filled with grown-up people that 
it is difficult to move, the racing and running about of shouting children 
—some of them girls and boys of ten or twelve, who should have 
learnt better—and the pushing-by of the nurses after the little ones is, 
to say the least of it, inconvenient. You would find nothing of that at 
Dieppe: nurses and children are not admitted intheevening. Neither 
should they be at Scarborough. 

In one respect Dieppe and Scarborough cannot be compared. The 
sea of the one andthe sea of the other are so different that it seems 
like a joke to call both by the same name. Sit on the terrace at 
Scarborough when you will, peeping through the little turret apertures, 
the sea below is always smooth ; the tide steals in or steals out calmly 
and all but noiselessly ; stand up and look out beyond, and you will 
not see a wave. I looked in vain for one all that month. But now, — 
take your seat on the terrace at Dieppe, or on that open Plage where 
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the washerwomen dry their linen, and look //ere at the glorious 
expanse of sea stretching out far and wide. It is calm as a mirror also 
sometimes, that sea, but the tide never creeps in; it brings its waves 
and its foam with it. More often the sea is turbulent ; sometimes it is 
as a raging plain, lifting itself mountains high, dashing in with a noise 
like thunder and flinging its salt waves over the spectators; but withal 
-inexpressibly grand, and health-giving. 

“Do you never have it rough here?” I asked of the woman who 
attends to the Spa-spring, and will sell you pencils or other trifles. 

“Oh dear yes. We had a storm last year, and some people were 
drowned,” she answered. ‘“ There’s a little book with an account of it 
on the stall, if you would be pleased to buy it.” 

But in spite of the storm and its disastrous consequences, Scar- 
borough seems to me as though it lay ina bay, rather that on the open 
sea. 

Music abounds. Visitors living on the Esplanade may especially 
revel in it. Take almost any musical hour. The band is playing (say) 
“God save the Queen,” for it winds up with that loyal strain morning 
and evening ; a renowned brass company (from London we are told) is 
flourishing off ‘“‘ Love not,” outside the garden gate ; five or six houses 
below, some black men are singing “Ada with the golden hair” toa 
guitar and bones; before the Crown Hotel a child is dancing to “ Di tanti 
palpiti” on an organ. A combination of tunes certainly : but perhaps 
the old adage may be applied here—the more the merrier: and every- 
body is not endowed with a fine ear. 

Take Scarborough for all in all, it stands unrivalled as the queen of 
our watering places for those who seek pleasure and social amusement. 
The town is very good ; ten hundred times better than the poor one of 
Dieppe ; the hotels for the same pleasure class are very nice, the private 
lodgingsare excellent; the provisions good and not dear; the tradespeople 
most obliging ; the walks and scenery admirably picturesque. Nobody 
could wish a more delightful place to go to than this; or find one if 
they did wish it. But for the few who require the rarefied, bracing, and 
pure air spoken of above, it will not do; they must keep away. I 
might think—and no doubt should have thought—that last year was an 
exceptional year, and my case some exceptional case never to be 
understood, but for learning what others have experienced as well, then 
and in the years previous. 

It is possible that last year, from some disturbing cause in the 
sanatory laws, was a bad year at Scarborough. We heard of a good 
deal of sickness while we were there ; especially among children. Of the 
sickness the world was fated to hear of later, none then had 
any forewarning prevision. It nearly cost England dearly. The 
drainage kgs been blamed for that: perhaps not so much the 
general drainage as the particular drainage pertaining to one of the 
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houses there. Lord Chesterfield died; suddenly cut off in his prime; 
in the midst of health and life and hope, washe. The Prince of Wales 
was brought to the brink of the grave; and was only saved—who can 
doubt it P—to a nation’s prayers. 

Oh what an illness it was !—what a protracted time of fear, anxiety, 
and suspense! Never will it be forgotten by England, until we who 
endured it all, watching and waiting, shall have passed away. Nothing: 
like unto it was ever before experienced: nothing like unto it, let us 
hope and trust, will be visited on us again. The illness of the Prince 
Consort ten years before bore no analogy, so far as alarm went, to this 
illness; because almost as soon as it was then known that sickness 
existed at Windsor, the great bells tolled out their solemn dirge. In 
that case there was no public suspense, or as good as none; for the 
danger and the death became realized almost together. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th of December 1861 the newspapers issued the following 
announcement in large type : 


SERIOUS ILLNESS OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
(From the Court Ctreular.) 
‘ 


WINDSOR CASTLE, Dec. 13. 
A bulletin of the health of the Prince Consort was issued this day :—‘‘ His Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort passed a restless night, and the symptoms have assumed 
an unfavourable character during the day. 


‘© JAMES CLARK, M.D. ‘*THoMAS WATSON, M.D. 
‘HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. — © WILLIAM JENNER, M.D. 


‘** Windsor Castle, Dec. 13. Saturday, 2 a.m." 


Between 1 and 2 o'clock this morning His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
left the South-Western Railway terminus by special train, a message haying been re- 
ceived by the Prince that his presence was required at Windsor Castle. 


On that same evening, the 14th—as we all too well remember— 
the Prince Consort died. There was no time allowed for fears, or hopes, 
or prayers : we were spared all that; but the shock was only the more 
~ overwhelming and terrible. ! 

This time was different : it brought the exact opposite. The agony 
of protracted suspense and doubt endured seemed enough for a life- 
time; but the death was mercifully averted. 

Will the Prince of Wales ever be able fully to picture to himself, I 
wonder, what that suspense was? I think not. None could, unless 
they had witnessed it. Before this happened, ithad become the habit 
with certain discontented, anarchial spirits to find fault with the Prince. 
He did not do this, or he did do the other: he was wild; he was care- 
less ; he was irreligious; the people did not care for him. Anything 
they chose to say they did say: it is so very safe to abuse the absent. 
Had .any special miracle for the purpose of confutation been wrought, 
it could scarcely have accomplished it in a more effectual manner 
than did this illness. The people not care for their Prince? It 
almost seems as though the dangerous sickness came to prove to them 
how deeply and loyally he was cared for, and to give disaffection the 
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lie for good. Had they taken the trouble to sum up his good qualities, 
they might have seen how largely his virtues overpowered his defects. 
The Prince is but human: and a human man was never perfect yet. 
His goodnature, his true affability, his genial kindness, his anxiety to 
please—whilst he was lying in the arms, as it seemed, of approaching 
death, they could recal all these and other gifts, so desirable in one 
who is to be a king and ruler. The loss the country would sustain in 
him was anticipated with a feeling very like terror. Without the Prince 
and heir what trouble might not England come to ?—for there was no 
one to replace him. But the personal regrets were felt most: grief and 
suspense reigned ‘everywhere. | 

Not a family but has its own mental records of that painful time; 
records that can never quit the memory. From the duke to the peasant 
no other subject than this stirred the sympathies, mingling itself with 
all the little concerns of every-day life. One momentous question sat’ 

in each heart—will he live or die? 

' When the relapse came it was all the worse felt, from the fact that 
hope was then being entertained of a recovery. The chief danger was 
looked upon as over; the Prince was supposed to have turned the 
Corner, and public confidence had setin. It.was very sudden, that re- 
lapse ; it came upon people like a thunder-bolt. The recollections of 
one household may serve for most households: a little alteration in 
details there may be, but none in the shock. | 

A. was late in coming home that night, and we were at dinner. When 
he entered the roorn I saw something was the matter. But nothing 
could have been further from my thoughts than the truth. 

“Have you heard?” he aekedeo novne quite a we could not 
have heard. , , 7 

‘“‘ Heard what?” - a. . 7 = 

“* About the Prince.” 24 

The room fell: into. a ‘stillness like that of death None dared ask 
what about the Prince. We only looked at A. 

‘* He is dying.” 

A: nunute or so; and then the first shock gave place to disbelief A. 
was blamed, as a kind of welcome outlet to the feelings. 

“ How can you bring home.such.a report? It cannot be trie.” 

“It is too true,” he answered. ‘A change for the worse took place 
to-day. I have read. the bulletin posted up. ‘The Prince is sinking | 
fast.’ Her Majesty has gone to Sandringham.” 

The bulletin was not ‘official—as we found on the morrow; but it 
could not have been more ee? believed in had all the faculty of 
London issued it. 

From that night, the suspense: and the true fear.set in. The Prince 
was.indeed lying between life and death : and ‘nobody dared think the. 
result would be life. The dreaded:-Fourteenth of December was ap- 
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proaching : a superstitious impression took hold of the public, that that 
fatal day of ten years before would again be fatal now; and despair 
ruled, instead of hope. | 

The next few days we only lived in news; in the tidings brought 
from time to time. Had a son or brother been lying in extremity, the 
anxiety for him could scarcely have been more intense. To those who 
do not reside in the heart of the Metropolis, but in its less frequented 
suburbs, it was a trial when half a day would pass and they got no fresh 
information. Omnibus conductors, coming from the city or from 
Whitehall, were eagerly questioned; the little railway stations were 
besieged. And the mornings and the evenings and the mid-days 
succeeded to each other ; and there was no hope and no change. 

On the Sunday morning, the 1oth, there was no newspaper. A. was 
sent to inquire at the station, or of any cabman or conductor he could 
light upon. Nothing came of it ; only just one solitary grain of com- 
fort—that the Prince was not dead. But it was then many hours since 
the last report left Sandringham, and even that bit of relief was not 
reliable now. | 

‘‘Run to the station again,” was said to A. as we went to church. 
And he did so: but they had heard nothing further. Who will forget 
that Sunday? .The clergyman might have heard what we had not ; 
and the suspense until the Prince’s name could be mentioned—or not 
mentioned—in the litany, was intense. Thoughts went back to the 
Sunday ten years before, the fifteenth of December, when the omission 
of that other royal name in its place was the first announcement to 
many of the calamity that had fallen. It was not omitted this time. 
With a sensation of relief that few present will ever forget, the words 
of prayer for Albert Edward Prince of Wales were read out amid quite 
a sensational silence. And then followed the hidden tears of emotion. 

Well, it is of no use to linger over this period or tell of its further 
days of gloom that had no light. The dreaded fourteenth passed by; 
and there came creeping in a little ray of hope; and then a little more, 
and a little more, and—the Prince was saved. 

But I say I think he can never realize the suspense and. the anxiety 
of the nation collectively and individually; or imagine the earnest 
‘prayers that ascended to the throne of Heaven for a renewal of his 
life. He may, amidst his intervals of delirium, have caught some notion 
of the distress and grief immediately around him, from that of his royal 
mother and his wife, down to the least retainer in hisservice. And oh, 
what that distress must have been! The Queen is a royal lady, the 
sovereign of a great nation ; but her heart, in its kindly sympathies, in 
its tender love for her children, is but the same human heart that her 
subjects bear; and the Princess, whom we have learnt so to respect 
and love, mourned and prayed for her husband just as we should mourn 
and pray. God gave him back to them and to us, _ H's(children -may 
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tell the story of those weeks in after years, and talk of it as a special 
mercy. 

The illness brought him nearer to us, and us to him; his recovery 
has called up every latent spring of gratitude. The country has deep 
cause to be thankful for it politically; its people have, socially; they 
like the Prince of Wales too much to lose him. What would have been 
an irreparable loss to us might have been to him a gain; for by God’s 
loving mercy he might but have exchanged an earthly for a heavenly 
crown. But he has beensparedtous. And may he live in his renewed 
life to remember the blessing ; and strive to run his race so as to obtain, 
when the tear and fret of this poor world shall be over, that eternal 
crown ! 


The paper began with Scarborough and has ended with the Prince. 
But for a long while yet the one will not be disassociated from the 
other in men’s minds ; and thoughts and pen are alike given to run on 
into wanderings. 
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A STORY OF THE DAY. 


MARGARET. 


HE little country district was very beautiful, but very rustic and 
primitive ; centuries almost behind the rest of the world. No 
town was near; the parish church was a long way off. The small 
farmers and the smaller farm labourers got along how they could ; half 
benighted sometimes in regard to the doings of the outer earth. 
Beyond the hill was a great building; it had been taken of late 
years, comparatively speaking, and made into aconvent. The ladies 
belonging to it, never themselves seen abroad, kept a school, to which 
much fame attached amid the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Mead was one of the largest of the small farmers. He was 
said to be a “‘ warm” man, and to have a good store of gold laid by, 
accumulated by untiring industry and careful saving. He and his 
family lived in a very homely fashion ; working always, as their fore- 
fathers had done before them. - The farmhouse stood back from the 
road, with a garden before it. 

It was a lovely day in early summer; and all were busy as bees, 
including the only daughter of the house, Margaret. Margaret Mead’s . 
father, in his fustian breeches, shirt-sleeves, and broad-brimmed straw 
hat, was sowing sceds in the garden. Margaret's mother was hanging 
all her old red and blue bed-quilts out in the sun and wind to kill the 
moths, And Margaret herself was taking down part of the week’s 
washing from the clothes-line. 

Just at that time, of all hours in the twenty-four, a handsome 
barouche passed, drawn by handsome black horses with gold-mounted 
harness. In the carriage sat two ladies and a young man. The elder 
lady, stiff and dignified, was looking with turned-away head and haughty 
indifference at the apple-orchard on the opposite side of the road. 
But the younger one glanced out with inquisitive scorn at the square 
red farmhouse and its common surroundings. The young man, how- 
ever, lifted his hat, and bowed with such tender grace that Margaret 
forgot all beside. 

So she smiled to herself as ihe snapped off the handkerchiefs and 
aprons, and thought. there was nothing less fair in life than the frag- 
rance of the azaleas that floated.up from thehill-side behind the house, 
and the soft murmur of the bees among the clover-blossoms. 

Just before nightfall, as she knelt in the garden-walk, weeding her 
own particular verbena bed, the garden gate swung back and clashed 
together again. Margaret looked up, and saw Clarence Davenport, 
whose glance and bow from the'carriage “had ‘made the day beautiful ; 
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and immediately her cheeks grew lovelier than the pink verbena in her 
hand. 

“You are sweet as you can be!” said Clarence, coming lightly 
forward and kissing her hand with chivalrous gallantry, which made 
the lovely cheeks lovelier. 

Then he knelt by her ‘side, and fell to weeding as industriously as 
_ though his family had followed gardening since the time of Adam. 
And there they stayed together, weeding and whispering, until the 
kitchen window was thrown up, and Mrs. Mead’s voice was heard. 
‘‘ Margaret, the dew is falling. You had better come in.” 

So Margaret went in as far as the door-steps, where she sat with het 
lover in the shadow of the clinging woodbine. On one side, a clump of 
white lilies breathed out sweetness in their sleep; on the other was a 
white rose-tree; and above all the white climbing moon. Life and 
love were fresh and fragrant as the evening, and they sat thinking niore 
than they talked, and feeling more than they thought. 

By and by Margaret’s grandfather cgme ‘to the door behind them. | 

““Who is here?” said he, putting out his hand like the patriarch 
Jacob, to assist his failing sight. “Oh, young Davenport! How do 
you do to-night,:and how are your people? Your mother holds her 
age as well as any woman I know. You must give her our respects, 
and tell her to come and see us. ‘Tell her to come in pear: Rca 
knows ‘what our pears are.” oe 

“I do wish that Margaret's family were ike Margaret,” thought the 
young lover, wincing a little, as the old grandfather betook himself 
indoors. His thought perhaps was shadowed in his face; or maybe 
Margaret felt a magnetic impression borne in upon her unconsciously. 
One way or another, a sunGeR shadow fell over the PEBrnees of the 
summer evening. ) 

'“ Poor Sremieenes is wee a said she, in. a tone as mortified 
apology: | 

Clarence er no reply, and the shadow deepened upon the night 
Presently Margaret spoke again. 

“We are common and plain, and aibpether different on on 
people now,” said she, with.a little sigh. “I am afraid. 

‘But her sentence went: unfinished, for Mr. Davenport put me nneer 
on her lips and interrupted her with a laugh. 

‘.I will tell you what is going on at home, Margaret’: now, at’ this 
very instant. It is my mother’s night to receive, and she is sitting in 
the stiffest chair she can find, directly under the chandelier, dressed in 
lilac satin covered with black lace. Whenever anybody comes in, she 
nses.with a good deal of ceremony, and says: ‘This is avery pleasant 
surprise !’ Then they talk a little on the weather, a little on ‘the 
various watering:places, ‘and a little on the new fashions. That is 
about ali ;.and.4s soon as the caller has gone, my mother fixes her face 
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back into proper reception trim, and won’t speak or smile for fear o 
getting it out. As to Laura, she is lounging on a crimson sofa 
(crimson becomes her complexion best), fanning herself very fast with 
a spangled fan, and looking dreadfully bored. Do you think I’d rather 
be here or there?” 

Margaret laughed at the description. 

He drew nearer, so that he might touch her as he sat. His sister 
Laura might be in silk and lace hke her mother; but she could not 
look more of a lady than did this young girl in her simple dress of pink 
gingham. Margaret was but a farmer’s daughter, but nature had 
endowed her with a charming grace. 

The moonlight brightened once more, the fireflies flashed up from 
the marshy meadow beyond the broken stone wall, and the weary, 
grey old world was as the exiled Paradise. 

When Margaret went in, after Mr. Davenport’s departure, with the 
dew on her hair, the brightness of the fireflies in her eyes, and the 
pink of the azaleas in her cheeks, she found her mother working with 
the maid in the wide dim kitchen. The freshly ironed clothes hung 
on poles suspended by cords from hooks in the ceiling, a kettle of 
potatoes was on the fire, some slices of ham were cut ready for 
breakfast. ‘There was a pan of batter put to rise on the table for the 
next day’s baking, a great bowl of apples waited to be pared. Margaret, 
a little dazzled by the sudden candle-light, saw this place with all its 
homely details ; and at the same time, in a kind of double vision, she 
saw the elegant drawing-room where Clarence Davenport’s mother sat 
in state “receiving.” The contrast smote her again with the old 
quick sense of discord, and her heart ached with a premonitory throb 
of the pain, telling that something in life is going wrong. Margaret 
Mead, reared amidst these homely surroundings, did not feel them so 
intensely as a stranger might: but she had a great deal of native 
refinement and did feel them keenly. 

And who were the Davenports, with their well-appointed barouches 
and their home-receptions? Why, a few years before—twenty, say— 
the Davenports had been just what Margaret’s family were—farmers. 
They had lived in a farm close by: the Blickerys had it now. But 
they had no luck. Crops failed, cattle died, and Mr. Davenport sold 
off what he had to try his luck elsewhere. Chance led him to dabble 
in shares: it was the “tide in the affairs of man,” and he made his 
fortune. Two or three years ago he had come to the old country and 
bought a pretty estate, and there they set themselves up on their grand 
scale. Mr. Davenport died almost immediately, and his widow, son, 
and daughter remained. The ladies gave themselves airs, and the 
farmers laughed at them: but of course there lay a wide distinction 
between the two now. Clarence Davenport scented it in all his fibres, 
although his love for Margaret, Mead (had grown to a strong height in 
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his heart. He had been reared and educated in accordance with his 
later position. . 

“Margaret,” said Mrs. Mead the following day, as she sat patching 
some household garment that wanted mending with a new one, 
“your father and I have been talking about you.” 

The quick blush rose to Margaret’s cheek as she looked up from the 
fruit she was stripping. What about? she wondered. 

“Your father thinks you’ve hardly had your proper chance as some 
other girls have. What can have put it in his head beats me.” 

‘“Chance of what, mother ?” ; 

‘Education. He thinks we took you from school too early, and 
feels inclined to send you again for another year. Not as a school- 
girl ; you are too old for that; but as a grown-up pupil. Should you 
like it?” ° 

Like it! The girl’s heart and eyes were leaping and dancing with 
delight. In education at least there might then be no disparity between 
herself and her lover. 

‘¢ But could you and the house spare me, mother ?” 

‘We shall have to. Once your father says a thing, he meansit. I 
have sent for your Aunt Elizabeth: and you can give a hand still, I 
expect, between whiles, Saturday afternoons, or so.” 

The next morning Margaret was wakened by the singing of a robin 
on the cherry-tree that rested its long arms on the roof over her head. 
As she listened, half dreaming yet, the singing mingled with and finally 
melted into the words of a hymn. Opening her eyes, there stood her 
Aunt Elizabeth before the square mahogany-framed looking-glass, 
twisting her brown hair round the back of her head. | 

“Why, Aunt Elizabeth!” cried Margaret. ‘Did you come over 
from Uncle James’s last night? That is what made me dream of tea 
roses. Come here and let me kiss you.” 

Aunt Elizabeth did not look as though she would make any one 
dream of tea roses. She was tall and lean and full of angles. Her 
strong point was not beauty, and certainly it was not dress; for there 
was not a fashionable thread about her, from her smooth hair to her 
morocco shoes tied with strings. Mrs. Davenport would have been 
‘petrified with horror at sight of such a figure at one of her receptions. 
But when one had a button to be sewn on ora thorn in the finger, 
when one had a pain in the head or a pain at the heart, then Aunt 
Elizabeth looked more beautiful than a king’s daughter. 

‘You've come to stay this time, have you not?” asked Margaret, 
sitting on the edge of the bed, with her hair in a golden tangle over 
her shoulders, and an early sunbeam glancing across her bright young 
cheek. 

“I hope so,” replied Aunt Elizabeth, heartily. ‘‘ They won’t need 
me at James’s, if they are well. It seems nice to get home again, I 
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assure you. I always fancy the air is purer here than it is anywhere 
else,” she continued, opening the window and taking a deep breath. | 

“Tt seems good to see you back, Elizabeth,” said the old grandfather 
from his elbow chair, as he ate the hot toast she made. for his 
luncheon. 

‘‘1t seems good to see myself back,” returned Elizabeth, who had a 
way of seeming to be particularly pleased with everybody and of 
ministering to their needs. Miss Blickery called it deceitfulness. 

Miss Blickery herself had no more deceitfulness than a nettle. She 
sat now on the wood-box with a very stiff white sun-bonnet on her head 
and a bowl in her hand, having come to borrow some vinegar. She 
was tall, gaunt, and brown, with a long neck and a face suggestive of 
hardness. | 

“Margaret,” said she, in a voice as sharp as a hatchet, “TY hear 
Clarence Davenport is paying attention to one’ of the Bennett girls. 
Do you know whether it is so ?” 

Margarct smiled serenely from the height of her girlish self-con- 
fidence. Her faith in Mr. Davenport was perfect. 

‘‘T am told his people are all for it, especially Mrs. Davenport,” 
pursued Miss Blickery, who despised the Davenports and their airs 
beyond everything. ‘The Bennett girls are very extravagant, caring 
nothing but for dress and show. However, Mrs. Davenport likes’ that 
—it suits her ideas; and if her son does not marry to please her she'll 
disinherit him. She has the power. Old Davenport must have been 
daft to make such a will.” 

And, in spite of her strong trust, Margaret’s heart fell somewhat 
as she listened to this. It was quite true: hard though Miss Blickery 
was, what she said was generally to be depended on. 

In the course of the morning Aunt Elizabeth followed Mrs. Mead to 
the dairy, and began to help her to make up the butter. . The man 
had just finished churning. 

“And now tell me why I was sent forin such a hurry,” said Aunt 
Elizabeth. ‘I arrived too late last night to: ask.” 

‘Well, the truth is, Clarence Davenport comes here a good deal, 
and we fancy the attraction is Margaret,” replied Mrs. Mead. “In- 
deed we know it. I and her father would not object: we like him, 
though we dislike his mother and sister; and if Margaret is to be his 


wife 
“Stay a moment, Ann. Miss Blickery has just said he was to marry 


one of the Bennetts.” 

“She said his mother wanted him to. But I don’t think Clarence is 
one to be coerced in that way, and I am sure his whole heart is set on 
Margaret. Well, as I was saying, her father has taken it into his head 
that Margaret’s education is hardly up to his; that she'd be the better 
for another year of schooling. We can afford it well, Elizabeth, as 
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you know: and if she is to marry young Davenport, we'd not like her 
to be. behind the eo she'll move in. So Margaret goes to the 
Sisters next week.” 3 

“‘ The Sisters!” evened Elizabeth, amazed and uncertain. 

“ Yes, the Sisters of the ‘Bleeding Heart,’” replied Mrs. Mead, 
complacently, holding up a lump of butter moulded ‘in the form ofa 
pineapple, and yellow asa cowslip. “There!” she added, with a 
touch of triamph i in her tone; ‘can Maria beat that ?” 

“That is beautiful butter! You always did make the nicest and 
bandsomest butter,” returned Elizabeth, cordially. Then presently she 
said, without looking up from the pan of milk she was skimming, “‘ Do 
you think a convent is exactly the best place to educate Protestant 
girls in?” 

“‘ Margaret’s principles are too well.established for her to be in any 
danger,” answered Mrs.. Mead, with the hasty heat of one who is 
resolved not to be convinced. “I don’t worry myself about that. 
There is no cause for it. And the convent school is considered the 
very.best. The Bennett girls were educated there. pee we don’t 
care to send Margaret too far from us.” 

_ Miss Elizabeth said no more. But in her face there-sat an expression 
of sweet. and anxious gravity. 

The next week Margaret Mead entered on hee studies at the Convent 
of the Bleeding Heart. This consisted of a cluster of stone buildings, 
old and picturesque, yet. with a certain impressive stateliness about 
them. ‘They were surrounded by a high wall, overgrown with ivy. 
Inside, the enclosure were narrow grounds, plainly but exquisitely kept, 
with grass and shrubs in front, and a vegetable garden behind and at 
the sides. The onion bed was surrounded by a border of carnations, 
and. the cabbages by pansies. The beetroot had a belt of verbenas, 
aad you made your way to the potatoes by a narrow pataney through 
a thicket of cinnamon roses. 

.Margaret’s heart went out.of her at the first sight of auch perfection 
of simplicity and harmony. Going in, she found throughout the 
public.rooms the same marvellous neatness and apparently unstudied 
catelessness., Phe stainless white walls, the scoured and spotless floors 
of: the school-room, were like the touch of a cool hand on a feverish 
forehead: Rest and peace and quiet cheerfulness lay everywhere. 

There was never any open attempt to draw the Protestant pupils 
from, their faith. Never. That was agajnst the expressly stipulated 
rules, Margaret never heard a word of argument or , persuasion. 
There »was nothing to combat, nothing which challenged her faith or 
her reason; but. always a subtle,impalpable presence in the air of 

Something devotional and picturesque and hidden. At given signals, 
the teachers-and Catholic pupils bowed their heads in silent prayer, 
Signing the cross, and seeming to withdraw from things actual; or with 
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reverent, faces and exclusive beaping, they went. through some.ane of 
the doors leading mysteriously from each room and passage to distant 
shrines and holy places, from whence floated back to the school-reom 
faint and exquisite music. - 

At -first Margaret. looked on with the frightened sort of feline that 
intrudes when human beings are engaged passionately in a thing which 
the outsider cannot understand. Before that ‘feeling had worn itself 
out—it. happened one day after several weeks—she. was sent with some 
message to Sister. Agatha, She could not readily find her, and kept on 
penetrating farther into the recesses of the building than she. had ever 
gone before: Suddenly,a panel. before her slipped away, and she saw 
an inner yoom,. darkened from the sun, but in a blaze of soft light, 
adorned with sweet, fresh flowers, glowing fruits, lovely paintings, and 
brilliant: hangings. ‘There was an instant waft of perfume, and a. grand 
cry of music—Heaven’s message—sweet,. and tender, and soft, and 
full, and, pathetic. Jt ame,upon her like a wave of ecstasy,.and was 
almost more than she could bear. :‘Then the. panel slipped in-place 
again, after some one had: passed through, and,, Margaret, went away, 
stunned and forgetful of. her errand, with that wonderful music ringing 
and, echoing like a bell in her memory, All day she heard it ; she 
smelt again the, strange Perfume, and Saw, as in a vision, li elimpse 
of things unutterable.:. 

_.How. different, all chis was oun the oan edna ed cold 
service to. which, Margaret had been.accustomed! For the: village 
church (to which they had to walk ever so far, hail or sunshine, wet or 
dry) was in.that-unhappy case (there are. some such cases existing still) 
of not being cared for by its pastor. No pains. were. taken ;. nothing 
was. done to render the form of worship even decently attractive. The 
consequence was that prayer-meetings were occasionally held at the 
farmers’ howses—which were, to the.young, less attractive still. 

As it happened, one of these meetings fell upon this self-same even- 
ing ; ; and Margaret went home for it. It was at the Blickerys’...In the 
falling twilight they, went. up’ the hill. leading to the commodious old 
house.: It had been.a mansion once, but was bleak and drear now, with 
a weeping ash in front and a row.of Lombardy.poplars behind. T hey 
went.into a leng, room, with a Bare fleor. painted. with ochre, and a 
double row of hard, straight chairs placed around. Some were already 
occupied by farmers fresh from their harvests, with the smell of the fields 
yet upon them, and their wives.sitting up straight and tired, with close 
bonnets on their heads.and hymn-books in. their hands, but looking as 
though they missed. their.knitting work.. Between the two uncurtained 
windows. was a table, covered with green. baize and holding a Bible, 
some. hymn-books, anda pair of iron snuffers on.three legs. 

The same hymns, the same prayers,-the same ‘preaching from the 
homely, men, with. they -ng doubt. devotional. hearts - byt too. honiely 
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diction. It grated strangely upon Margaret, as she went silently home 
under the shining light of the great harvest moon. 

At another time she might have found comfort in the sweet old 
hymns, in the tender words of Christ’s parables, and in the communion 
of saints, simple and homely though it had all been—for some of these 
men and women were as saintly, earnest, and reverent as simple human 
beings can well be. But now the contrast was too sharp between this 
angular sort of worship and the bewildering blending of colour and 
light and sound and scent that had been let down to her, as it were, 
from some unknown sphere, and of which her mind had been all day 
full. From that time, Margaret looked with a certain longing sympathy 
after the Catholic girls as they went out for their secret devotions. 

During these days and weeks Mrs. Davenport, her son, and daughter 
were in their hired summer residence at the sea-side : therefore Margaret 
was quite easy upon the point of not seeing Clarence. If a thought 
crossed her at times that he might have written, she remembered that 
they never yet had corresponded, and felt satisfied. 

The lovely autumn weather was prolonged late ; other seaside guests 
lingered, and so did the Davenports. Mrs. Davenport was wise in her 
generation: she had got, staying with her, the Miss Bennett whose 
name was Louise, whom she fully determined should be her son’s wife. 
Louise Bennett was a dark-eyed, brilliant girl, differing from Margaret 
asa peach differs from a peach blossom—both sweet, and fair, and 
fresh; but one still in the flower, and the other in the richness of 
ripened fruit. © 

For ever and for ever it so happened that Mr. Davenport and Miss 
Bennett were together as naturally as a bee and a blossom. There were 
drives, and walks, and sails, and quadrilles ; where the formality of 
drawing-room life was forgotten, and where Louise’s presence was as 
perpetual and stimulating as the breath of the sea; until at last every- 
where, where she was not, seemed to Clarence Davenport insipid and 
tasteless as inland air. 

On the evening that Margaret was walking thoughtfully home from 
the prayer-meeting at Mr. Blickery’s, Clarence andthe young lady were 
floating on the bay under the light of the same great white moon, the 
water around them all afire with the dancing glow of the mysterious 
phosphorescent “meteor of the sea.” The boatman at the rudder 
whistled just above his breath as he steered, and Mrs. Davenport, 
having for once left off her reception manners, reclined against a pile of 
cushions and looked at the moon—or slept perhaps. There was the 
low pulsing of the tide on the far-off shore, the soft plash of the waves 
against the boat, and the creaking of the cordage that held the dipping 
sail. It was a fairy boat upon a fairy sea, where the ties and memories 
of the actual world did not obtrude or obtain. 

Louise Bennett had drawn the hood of: her Burnous cloak over her 
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head, and the scarlet lining gleamed out in bewildering contrast with 
her soft brown eyes and brown floating curls. Mr. Davenport looked 
at her; listening to the melody of her voice, as she sung a dreamy ac- 
companiment to the whistling of the boatman. Looked and listened 
did he, until his heart, which-was as sweet and as soft as a honeycomb, 
melted within him.. He forgot the past and the future, he forgot his 
love, he forgot his honour, he forgot he was not to float always, as 
now,.on an enchanted sea. So the secret fancy (it was nothing more) 
that the companionship of a fascinating girl, fascinating to and for him, 
Induces a susceptible man to feel, and that in Mr. Davenport had 
been growing unconsciously and silently, sprang, without sign or warn- 
ing, to his eyes, and then to his lips. He was not, after all, much more 
‘than a boy. What he said, led away by the tender influence of the 
situation, hé hardly knew.. Loving words no doubt, full of idealistic 
folly. It was the climax the young lady had been scheming and long- 
ing for ;.and she answered him accordingly. “ Yes,” she “loved pia” 
she “ did. love him.” - 

For one delirious instant Mr. Clarence Davenport thought he was in 
heaven. Then his eye fell on his braided watchguard, Margaret’s gift, 
and’ he felt himself suddenly hurled to earth, bruised and breathless 
and dumb. Before he could catch his breath or find his voice, Mrs; 
Davenport spoke. She was silting. upright now, with the peepee 
manner full upon her... 

'“ This is a: very pleasant surprise to me. My dear young lady, I am 
delighted to welcome you as my daughter. I have long fancied how it 
was between you, but feared lest I might be mistaken. My son,” she 
continued, unfastening a ring from her chain, “ put this on Louise's 
finger. - It.is the ring with which the Davenports have been betrothed 
for. Seven: generations, and we have a legend that an engagement 1s not 
binding unless sealed with this ring. ‘Take it, Clarence.” 

_ Clarétice Davenport took the ring mechanically, and placed it upon 
Louise Bennett’s finger. His mother had always done everything for 
him but breathing—excepting in the matter of Margaret Mead—and 
he’ came back to the old: allegiance with the powerlessness of a 
- charmed bird ; almost with a feeling of relief that his life was taken 
out of. bis: hand. 

Yet, after he had given Pouise the good-night betrothal kiss and gone 
to his. room, he looked at himself in the glass with loathing and horror. 
“Engaged to two!” hecried; “engaged to two! Was there ever living 
man so despicable? ” 

, And all. es he. ee and rolled, ee to turn his back upon 
himself, . 

>» But: morning came, ad with it iii beautiful and varying and 
eshilatating.as the ocean. With it came. also Madam Davenport, 
announcing to everybody, in. her stately way, theoengagement between 
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her son and Miss Bennett. “ it was a very pleasant supe Boca 
the wily lady. | 

And: Mr. Davenport's halfformed resolve ‘to tell Louise seeing 
and to fall in utter humiliation before her, and: throw himself.upon her 
mercy, faded away. How wid he do it? In: these things men (and 
womens also) are the veriest. cowards. After some inward struggles with 
his conscierice, he resigned himself to what must be. And for excuse-— 
or comfort—why he had never said anything decisive to Margaret ; and 
—gshe was in one part of the world and he in another, | 

' But, for all this plausibility, a something down deep in his heart said 
that hé‘should never love his wife as he had loved- Bape and that 
the sweet happiness o Be life had been eee 

What do you think? = cried Miss Blickery, donne into Mrs. Mead’s 
best kitchen on a busy day.. “I’ve heard such news.” 

. Mrs. Mead sat at the table paring, winter apples -for | jelly ; ;:Aunt 
Elizabeth was crossing the room with a beautiful china pute of fresh- 
made and delicious biscuits. ae 

“Tt ig the first day of Margaret’ s holidays,” aid he latter with a 
sweet smile. “(We ‘must’ feast: to-day. "But. ea — sii Miss 
ee -. 3 

-* Ah—my news,” grimly responded - they visitor. “J foretold it quionthe 
ago. The engagement is now made public between.Clarence Davenport 
and Louise Bennett.- And J understand Madam peat is as pleased 
as punch !” : 

At this moment Margaret glided ivoaaa the open door ‘behind, 
through: which she had heard all, white‘as a day-lily.' She had her arms 
fall of books that she was carrying to her chamber. There she flung 
them on the bed, and dropped upon a chair by the window overlooking 
the brown country road. In a kind of wild amaze sat she: and whether 
the hours flew or whether they did-not, she could not have told. She 
had a bad headache, she said, when some of them. came to. call ee 
down—please let her be-alone. ! 

Gazing out mechanically asthe time went, she ‘adenine: saw Mr. 
Davenport, ‘and thought she must be dreaming. He halted at the gate, 
and beckoned to her. It was at the side of the house; sia none! were 
likely, save herself, to -have seen him. 

‘Margaret stole noiselessly down, and they stood under the frost-bitten 
hop-vine, still clinging, with dead fingers over. the gate, its sere leaves 
tustling feebly in the mellow air of the belated autumn.. The same 
lily stalks, that before offered bloom and fragrance to. the young lovers, 
now held up their dry and stricken heads as though in mute token that 
the spring-time and summer of young love had had. its season;:and was 
erided. The only brightness'in all the blighted yard was the red seed: 
Gips of the‘ rose-tree; and they were set thickly among thorns. 
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“O Cares. 1 am a glad ! 1” cried’ Margaret’: stretching ' out’ “het 
hands with.a quiyering, smile as he came up the walk ; for she thought 
how untrue it had all been. * Miss Blickery has: ‘been saying drtddful 
things—abaut you and Loujse Bennett.’ 8 
.. The troubled look, of « contrition and strangeness in “Clarende Tava 
port’s face caught her, eyes; and the. smile faded’ off. het lips as she 
dropped. her. .pands with a, frightened moan. At’ the “best « “these 
two were but as children ; with, all a. child's, simplicity sie ‘gute: 
Jesamesse., tp: i: 
“T am so—so grieved, Margaret, tf am engaged to Louisé penilett.” 
‘The colour came surging into Margaret's checks,’ and then she went 
white as asnowdrop. . 
_ “Don’t, Margaret, don’ t! You break my heart! What ‘can T'do? 
J had. meant to keép, away in my cowardice, but’ {could not/-abd I 
came to, tell you., Oh, ‘Margaret, don’t look’so: - You know how Plové 
you ; you. know it; but I have been living in a sea of folly ; ‘and my 
mother—well, she has ‘always done with mé what’ she ‘wil, 2I-shall 
never loye her, Daisy—no, though | they | do malte het m ee 
have loved you.” | ie 
_.The peach being out of sight, the peach blossom Tooled: very owed 
and fair to the soft hearted boy ; and ‘he longed to gather her tp ini his 
arms and fly away, as he gazed with: more than the ghost of his: old Jove 
in his: eyes. pe aes Be: 
_ This is a hard world, ‘Daisy, ” aid he ; “and i don't ow what to 
do.” , a 3 
"Margaret shivered, and her lips were vihite and stiff, but tie leaned 
ene the gate-post ‘and put out‘her hand to Clarence. ‘ Good-by |” 
said she, faintly. = “it was 80 ‘sudden 5 ; and—and pea I have a head 


ache to- day.” a 
“ Forgive me, Margaret, forgive ne ‘And wringing’ her hand, be 


turned away. 

_An hour after, Aunt Elizabeth, coming into ‘her chamber, ‘ond i. 
poor girl sitting alone. ‘Her harids were listléssly hanging byt ae side, 
and her face was grey with the: ashes of eee fe | 

“Why, my dear child, what is this?” ew 4. mr a 

‘Oh, Aunt Elizabeth, what will become of me?”'sHe ctied, her: voice 
@ 2 plaintive . wail, “I can’t tive, and I can’t die! Will God' permit such 
a dreadful thing to happen? Did anybody ever suffer so: before P?" - 

, Poor child! ! poor Margaret ! ! She could get no comfort in'.such 
* SOrTOW, Many and many a foot has: trod those burning: flints befdre her, 
_ Miss. Elizabeth, startled for’ a a ne Pray anes = it 
must, be. 

Soc Ont lives, ‘here seem strangely ordered aipden ne saidyinia 
__ voice. ji ke 3 a cares gsz only i in the’ broad- Aight of eternity shall:we know 
why such sorrow Pchould eomey: The! souk! sok enlist have its niptst as wall 


if, 
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BEBE AS, mete as its summer-time ; and God’s plans are 
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J 
inti f re Oh yes ;.but it ‘is. ‘such a hard wand ! " moaned “Margaret. fei 

The ails pitiless day went down at t anid another day greyer and 
more. pitiless  Segnsd, Before the household ‘were fairly astit, Somébody 
onsen ty James: Mead’s to say ite tunic ‘wa$ ill, and! théy feated 

jnight, be searlet fever. Sq Aunt Elizabeth made herself teady and 

a panies over to help her. sister-inlaw, Maria, ‘taking with Ter’ us only 
bit of rainbow in all Margaret’s black sky. - it ee a 

‘5th Fd cqudd, get ont of sight . eyerybo ¥; lf I were not obliged 3 
$66 pegple,. and talk z and] laugh as t ough riot ing ‘had happenéd to me !” 
she said to herself in the depth of her déspait. "2" Oh, if there were but 
somerplace whoye the world might not enter |” nes 
1 Then.the gentle faces, of the , Sisters came surging beforé/her phy or 
wherefore,she knew, pot. White,. “peaceful fates, with a ‘look as of thist 
whohave owercome,. and after 1 much tribulation have found: test. ‘Every 
Way-she yearned. mone, and more for ‘the. peace | that she fancied dwelt 
tinder the shadow of the sacred, veil, Until, at last oneé ‘morning she 
wrapped herself in a grey cloak and vo" out from her father’ s house, 
thinking.newer ta: enter if, AGAIN, iy 

-:(Fhe; foolish, child} She would turn, ‘Rom man Catholic,” she thought. 
Asif the wise axad the Roman, Gatholics ane up t their coriverts in 
that hasty way! It was a long walk to the’ convent, and she reached 
the gate as. the chapel: bell was, calling. to prayers. | So she went directly 
to the chapel, and took her place among the ‘kneeling Sistets.’ The 
priest:who said jthe mass that, day, was a white-haired man, with a rich 
maghetic: nature and. a fatherly heart. _ Turned from the domestic life 
for. which, he was so well fitted, he gave to all what most nen give only 
to their own. To Margaret’s enthusiastic, girlish eyes, Father Dalbraith 
looked sa. ‘pure, 50 noble, so exalted above other people, that it seemed 
almost like seeing a saint of Heaven in the person of man. ‘And when, 
after-the long,.and dreamy, SEIVACey. she, knelt before him in the eontee- 
sional, and heard his pitying voice and felt his tender hand “upon ‘her 
head, her heart swelled with ete and, victory and she thought she 
had overcome the world. 

But. Father. Dalbraith was just. as wise dn his’ generation as Mrs. 
Deena had jbeen in hers. In his, heart, itiful though it: was, he no 
doubt laughed. at me ae child, wha told him i. + “had ¢ come td be 
‘OMn! po. 0. a Sn rane 
eee My daughter,’ aad hai a “ife ecems s hard to you, ‘and you ae to 
‘escape its, poubles by coming, among the Sisters. But T do not see How 
trouble is to be avoided in this world. I‘look upon it’as part of Géa’s 
‘Plan for ont-imipreftement, te purify.and make us better. I do not ste 
‘how! shutting gureyes to the fact. that. it, exists, will guard w us ‘from ‘suffer- 
lang or sosrows! Weare ensnaxed on ail sides/ in. this. life. Flying frorti ‘the 


Bee a ? 
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trouble we see,.we may meet one we knew not of. But we must be 
patient ; for every day is as a feather in a wing that is bearing us.to 
God. The Church and the Blessed Mother can give you comfort, and 
you will do well to seek their loving sympathy and strength. . But not 
among the Sisters, my daughter. This is not at present your vocation. 
Your heart would eat itself. away here if you came now. Go home, my 
child, and live the life that God shall give you; and the Church will 
not forget you.” 

At any rate he was truthful and candid. The time, as he. iew. had 
not yet come. There might, besides, have been scandal and_-talking 
and blame, and all sorts of unpleasant things. So Margaret went honie, 
and the Church did not forget her. Neither did she forget the Church. 

The scarlet fever was a long time running its fiery course among 
James Mead’s children. After that, they contmued poor and sickly ; 
and Miss Elizabeth did not come away again, Margaret went back to 
the convent to school after the holidays : and Mrs. Mead no more dreamt 
of what might be going on than did: her own soup-skimmer. Thus the 
nuns and the convent,.and the priests, and Margaret, all kept their 
secret : and month by month the subtle enchantment woven round the 
girl took fuller and more full possession of her soul. 

‘Has your Margaret turned Roman Catholic?” demanded Miss 
Blickery, coming to make an afternoon call on Mrs. Mead, in a new 
bonnet trimmed with blush roses. 

Mrs. Mead, sitting in her parlour at work, turned over a boxfull of 
buttons in her indignation. 

‘Roman Catholic! No more than you have. What on earth put 
such a thing into your head, Susan Blickery ?” 

‘“¢ Well, it’s said she’s professed—whatever that may mean among ’em,” 
returned Miss Blickery. ‘I had it from good authority.” 

She said a few things more, all in confirmation, and then took her 
leave. Mrs. Mead, returning from seeing her to the door, sat down 
in her arm-chair and fainted away. 

By sundry secret signs, taken no notice of at the time, but recalled 
to memory now, the stricken mother felt sure that her only child had 
forsaken the faith of her forefathers. 

‘tt will about kill her father,” she murmured, wiping the moisture 
from her deathly face and trembling lips. ‘‘I must get Parson Rande 
to talk to her.” : 

It was too late. Parson Rande (feeling rather uncomfortable, as if he 
had a pain in his conscience) talked to her ; Aunt Elizabeth talked to 
her; father and mother talked to her. Margaret, amid her blinding 
tears of distress, confessed the truth—that she had embraced the other 
Faith. Her tender, pliable nature had been trained and turned and 
taught ; and at length had entwined itself around the glittering imagery - 
of the new Church, of the priest, and of the confessional. 
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And dtd it ‘bring her peace? Ask the question of herseli—as shey 
did later—and hear her answer. In the depths of her jealous misery, 
caused by Clarence Davenport’s faithlessness, she had sought for some- 
thing that should bring her soul comfort. It was a something that did 
not exist in this world. Poor, mistaken, silly Margaret! She had 
thought this new Faith, that looked so attractive to the senses, would 
bring it: it was only when too late she found how bitterly she had de- 
ceived herself. It was after her profession of the Faith that she heard 
the news of Mr. Davenport’s marriage: in the anguish of her spirit she 
confessed how impossible it was for dny religion to do away with the 
biow. Protestant or Catholic—what mattered it? the anguish was 
‘there, and it could not be deadened. Her best relief would have, been 
. found in active life ; and she had entered upon one that arcey nee 
more like a living tone. 

“T did not know,” she gasped, weeping ‘upon Aunt Blizabeth's 
' bosom. “I was young and very foolish ;.and I trusted blindly te,all that 

was said to me. Oh forgive, forgive me! Ask my dear father and 
“mother .to forgive me. There are blighted lives in this world, and 
‘mine is: one.” | . 
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THROUGH THE CHURCHYARD. 


On her way home through the churchyard, where all the dead lie silent, 
With her satchel in her hand, holding treasures of school lore, 

Little Polly stays to gaze at'the-gorgedus autumh ‘sunset ; 
- Fo;drink in al its glory, till her, soul;can hold no more; °° 7 


Ah | ‘bright: ‘indeed ib that dear: kKeav'n, where all are good and happy ; ; 
‘And yetshe shivers at the thought—she does not wish to die; 

To leave her parents: and her home, to leave her books and playthings 
- This earth-is,also very. sweety and she can see the sky ; : : 


Can’ catth down’ ‘yonder i in the west, between the purple cloud- bars, i 
‘A far glimpse of that glad city whose wealth may not be told; 
Whose. ‘twelve ce are of Priceless pearl ; whose light is clear as 
ctystal ot 


Shining on wondrous splendours, upon countless gems. and gold, 


Yes, ae she. can see them, the foundation stanes of sapphire, 
Of chrysolite and emerald. ; for ali those colours rare | 
Can anly be the, precious.stenes that sparkle in God's presence ; . 


i 


No gayest tints she knows of hete were ever half ‘safain' °° 


oe 


She wishes they were not so far that she might see more plainly :: 
She lingers in the ‘chutchyard till the richest hues have fled, 

Climbing up the worn stone steps of the lofty old sundial | 
‘Yo catch the Fatest glimmer of the burning ball of red. 


Her mother sometimes questions W hy ‘she takes that way sacks ev vening 
Why she comes not by the road where the other children go :. 

Polly scarcely knows her reasons—only the high brick houses. ~ 
Cast shadows on her. footsteps, and shut out the western glow. 


So: she $til goes through the churchyard ; still feasts her eyes and fancy 
Qn ‘the open sky, the flying clouds;'the sunset's crimson beams; 
Still reads the quaint ern on ‘the | ancient moss-grown ‘tomb: 
stones;.. 
Still wonders at the soled souk and dreams her childish dreams, 


Ah, Polly ! keep‘your vision clear, and find in earth your heaven ; 
Draw all its beauty to, your soul ; ’twill scarce be too much. Store 

To last you through your woman’s Ve of drudgery and dulness ; - 
To light up days of darkness when the heart is sick and sore. 


And w hen beside a new-made grave your ‘bitter tears are falling, 
Glance over, tg the golden west,,and ease your spirit’s pain 
By,secing, | with. the old, child’s. faith, the city. of the blessed, 
Where, | through the churchyard ‘pastage;: you: shalt: find the lost. 
: s8BaIn. st, eel dinaew: Hale Gem Do EM: ‘Ruoves. s no 
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ROM the town of Présmer it is a good walk to fhe port and the 
Shipping; but when once you have,reached: the: sea,:you find 
that for boldness and grandeur of situation .it possessesifew rivals.. From 
the end of the long: pier there stretches around you-an.extent.of water | 
almost awe- stirring, At times it is calm.and smooth as an-inland lake: 
light clouds riding leisurely across the deep blue sky reflect, themselves 
upon the’ still, smooth water: not a ripple disturbs the. beauty of the 
glass-like surface, changing its colours from blue. to green in all their:, 
shades, as if the mighty ocean were but as a anne shaken in the 
hands of a child. : 

But thete are times when the wind is abroad. with its awful power for 
destruction, ‘Then the-sea rises mountains high, and dashes: against the ' 
pier as if it would hurl away its foundationis from their safe resting- place: 
and many.a,-small: craft,;and ‘many a done of more ‘noble’ size, seems 
threatened with,a speedy grave, as it Dee atruezies oitwards for the 
mouth of the harbour, aie «sine ke 

In one of the best houses of the principal oe of Prtsmer—the Rue 
de l’Est—sat two ladies dressed. in slight mourning, . They. were 
Madame de Balder and her daughter Louise,,,, Nearly. two; years ago, 
Monsieur de Balder had died, leaving his wife and child w ith a fortune | 
thatin France: is considered large. Consequently, the man successful 
in winning the hand of Mademoiselle de Balder could only be esteemed 
fortunate by the comparatively small world of Présmer. 

Louise de Balder was, in ‘fact, favoured above the every-day lot of 
mortals, The ipheritor of riches ;, the possessor of more than ordinary 
beauty ; a temperament natyrally.kind and sympathizing; she had but: 
one fault, the result of training. That fault was self-will, carried to an 
extreme that bordered one selfishness, if not hardness. An only child, 
she had been petted and indulged to a height that would have utterly 
ruined a nature less sound and healthy at heart : and even in her it had 
done muck’ present harm. 

Just béfore the déath of her father, ‘Louise had become en toa 
gentleman holding a good position | in the town: a barrister, gifted with, 
sufficient talént fo aspire some day to an influential post under govern. 
ment. The match. was in all respects one of ' affection. Henry de ~ 
l’'Ombre was aman any girl might have been pardenably anxious and 
glad to win. Tall, handsome, amiable, and witty, he was of distinguished 
presence amid the ordinarily little Frenchmen : not a triother‘in Presinet 
and its neighbourhood, saddled with a murriageable daughter, but had 
indulged dreams in regard to him. Louise de Baldet had gained the prize. 
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In the beginning of their engagement,.Louise had ‘consented té an 
arrangement that she might have objected to with reason; an arrange- 
ment proposed by Monsieur de l’Ombre that his mother should 
share their future home. Combinations. of this sort are so seldom 
satisfactory in their avorkings that Louise might justly and without 
unkindness have urged that they should begin life together and 
alone. But she consented at once, freely and even gladly: and it 
was not until time went on and they began to think of the wedding- 
day that she suddenly declared her determination of never living with 
her future mother-in-law. 

For this strange change in her opimon she had-no reason to put for- 
ward, either to herself or to others. She liked and even loved Madame 
de l’Ombre, and never doubted but that she could live happily with her. 
Her change of mind was due alone to her native obstinacy, which sud- 
denly saw fit to assert itself. And the objection which she might most 
reasonably have put forward when first broached | became now mere 


freak of tenxper and self-will. 


It bore, too, other fruits, troublesome as disagreeable. Wiousieur dé 
YOmbre, fully reckoning upon her‘consent, had had his house—a large 
and handsome one—altered ‘and embellished ‘in many respects: many 


of the rooms redécorated and refurnished, and a small boudoir for his 


wife, fitted up with.every. luxury she could desire. As long:as Madame 


‘del’Ombre lived: she would not leave that house: it was hers more 
‘than her son’s: and therefore, if Louise at this last moment persisted 


in her change of mind, either the marriage must be broken off, or a new 
home ‘prepared. © Nothing else but this Sees was now eserne 
the wedding. 

‘Louise herself litthe realited what she was: doing: or how far her ape 
piness was bound up in M. de l'Ombre. — Since their. engagement, her 
self-wiil,. to which he could‘ not be blind, had often caused him mMahy a 
bitter moment:: but never had it been asserted capriciously as now. 
Had he cared for, her less, many a time it might have-come to ‘an end 


- bettreen them: ‘but in spite of all he loved her passionately: and the 


—~ 


hope was ever present: Of being able in-time to subdue her, when under 


‘the influence of a: more oo a than that of ia pee 
. home: ' 


Lhomme i aieiar UA far near chastisement was in store for 


_‘Lowse de Balder, And later on, her most bitter reflection was. that 


the misery she had Se upon-herself and -others oa been of her 


..own making., |. 


The shadows of evening - were creeping over Presmer. ‘A few female 
figures were straggling into the large church of St. Eloi to attend 
vespers : some of them ladies with faces close-veiled; others, women 
of the humbler class, ret in Pate cape) and hooded cloaks a eaching 
Gown’ to:their ankles. - 
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- Madame de Balder laid aside some curiously fine embroidery, upon 
which she had been at work, glanced at a very handsome clock on the 
mantelptece,.and hastily rose from her low. easy chait. The room was 
large and beautifully furnished:; a few costly ornaments were scattered 
about ; at.one end stood an open piano, one of Gounees earlier songs 
upon the slide. 

. “Louise,” said Madame de Balder, In a voice ciate avie: for sweet- 
ness, ‘you will be late for vespers. Even now we ought to bein 
church. I had no idea of the hour.” 7 

‘‘T am not going to-night, mamma,” erumed Louise. ood fancied 
you, too, meant to remain at home.” | | : 

‘¢ Remain at home !” returned the mother. “When have you known 
me do that, save in weather that will not.admit of my getting one 
Come, child ; dress yourself quickly, and let us depart.” 

tf Mamma,” reiterated Louise: and but for a certain hastiness of 
-peevishness of tone, her voice had inherited: her mother’s sweetness ; 
“I have said that I am not going. Pome yen must PROBES with- 

-Out me.” . \ : 
_>.™ Louise,” eee Madame iis Balder, “‘T insist’ upon your acecom- 
“pamying me... Why do you wish to:stay away Pe os I 

' bouisé was bending over some plants in a stand, picking ce a . few 
ieabey that were not quite fresh enough to please her. 

ic. You msist, mamma?” she-laughed. “‘ Then I disobey. Henri’ is 
: eoming imthis evening, and especially asked me to be. at heme. It -is 
“elear that I cannot be in two places at once.” 9 oe 4 
‘Madame de Balder sighed. - For a moment there flashed across hér, 
‘not for the first time by many, a thought of the mistake she had. made 
‘mi yrelding her own. will to ber ‘child's in the days gone sche ane knew 

“that she was powerless to control her notw,'* «3: = a 

. « You ought.not.to set aside your church duties even for Henri; "she 
‘weplied, in a mild tone of rebuke.’ “Take care, Louise, that your sélf- 

js om does not some’ day bring upon you‘a severe judgment.” = t! 

' She left the room, and'in afew moments was hurrying throagh - 

| streets, accompanied -by one. of her'servants,.Marte.: ~ 
zs: bopise ‘flitted about after her! mother. had: teft : taking: up the an 
broidery, and adding a few stitches to the delicate work ; picking off a 
‘few’ more i leaves from the plants; finally seating herself at the piano, 
‘dnd taking from the stand another of Goundd's songs, ratthing off. the 
prelude with a masterly ‘touch. :She was a finished. musician. :: Then 
she commenced in a voice of rare quality, that light, cee air, sO 
eee most of his compositions— 7 ae oA 


eens | ett he ** Ditds; la jeutie belles 9 Ft 
ae a ee a Oa voulez-vous aller ? | 

| , La voile ouvre son aile, 

seaegt too bo." La brise va sonfiler.” 


She was singing the last verse when the door. zilietly pene aa a 


[- 
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man’s head appeared. He was wonderfully handsome: certainly.” The 
eyes were Jaughing. as. well as. ithe mouth; large dark brown ‘eyes- that 


ed 


and love. There was a perfect ee of anything like vanity oF self: 
consciousness in the face ;, and, a.look of earnestness and, steadiness. .of 
purpose replaced, the expression Of frivolity that for the, most.; para 
characterazed the young men of the town. me listened in: Paynes to 
the last words ; a Be tee gk Rete Y c. eased 
es Meneoml: dit la belle, 
A la rive fidéle, | 
tug Been. Oni I'én aime toujours.) 6 uf 
| Cette rive, ma chére, asal 
: a “Ont né la connait'guére, _ . 1 S 
cab teal © 0) An pays des pnidurg Fe ite 


tO 


7 se before she could go back to the’ eth ao Gounod Ve 
a cried, without changing his eo ee . vibe Te 
. Louise'startdd.and tarhed roond. 2° 80 et odoh 


“ Toujours 'perdrix! ® She tumed, langhing at the’ siurprise, and flush 
ing with pledsure? ‘“ ‘Thete-is’ro cothposer like' Gounod.” ) fb. 669 

“7 cannot: say as mich for the words of his songs, if this isd: ‘gpeet! 
men of thent;” said'M. de'l’Ombre, throwing himself beside ‘Louisé'arid 
clasping' herwound the waist: ce ‘Do you put’ a, in Ore you have 
just uttered:P cr 04 eee Sea 

The. coiiationatiies ce existing in France ‘between two €nhé 
gaged petsons ; the-distancée and ceremony that so seldoth approaches 
Intimacy or ‘gets nearer: t6 freedom than a ‘stiff bow, or perhaps, ’d 
polite, cold kiss of the hand, had-been' discardtd in’ their case almost 
from thefirsti’ “T tuevatfection, ‘an element so often: lacking ‘in ‘Frehch 
engagements, had drawn them together in close bonds, that would have 
fretted inipatiently had 'the restraint ampere’ > the ec omnary eaee es or 
society been maintained. 

“The writer of those Imes must have ‘been a barbarian, n _obaerve 
Louise: *They cannot be true, Henri?” ) 

“T hope hot,” returned M. de l’Ombre. “ But): Lotise,” he added! 
his tone changing: to grave earnestness, “I have to-talk to you in a 
manner ‘that perhaps will enable your own heart to answer you.’ I ari 
about, once-and ‘for all, to opie youn ue fOr me’ ao ag test. ate Ge 
your mother?’ ° 

‘¢ She is gone to vespers,’ replied 1 the young “jady. “ After # that ne 
interids to pay a visit to a sick friend. - . Marie is with Her.” 

- Hler-face had clouded’over with the change in his tone and’ words 
She knéw what ‘was coming—another battle between her own will and 
his : ‘perliaps a fihal one: and the will; she’ whispeted ‘to lietself, which 
had' béen' accustomed to ednqueér: should gain the victory now: “The 
expression of ‘tesdlution and sternhess that passéd: over het cbuntenance 
matted it of much of ‘its beauty. Ina moment it had ‘become almost 
as ‘the faceof-ariother person... 7) ees k OOOle 
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oy AEF Now- then.” she bégani Mer ye ap Se ee pet it ae 
 @ Stay?’ He iriterrapted: ‘ We have the room’ and- the: tithe to our. 
stives, Louise, and I must carry out my purpose. ‘I havé made the resolve 
awd will keep ‘it. -To-night, you ‘and I ‘must cémé toa ‘final ‘under. 
standing. My darling, we cannot always remain at Variance. From 
henceforth let us‘in all things be of one mind..° I am not taking you by 
surprise: 'the Subject’ has, unfortunately,’ been’ too ‘often broached 
between us. Louise, will you. not return once more ‘to your old 
promise ?” 

It may be as well to state here why M, de Ombre had made so 
great a point of having his mother to live with them. 

Within six months of his birth Henri de )’Ombre had lost his father- _ 
The, blaw to, the young widow ,had well-nigh killed her, but-the thought 
of her fatherless child enabled,her, to ::rally . her :.enérgies. She 
determined to devote her whole future life to .him, and, fram that,.hour 
had, possessed:but. that one hope,and., object.- Her constant care and 
companion had: been :‘Henzi.. _As.he grew. older and repaid her love by 
becoming all-that a mother could desixe; her, heartwent out: in 
gratitude for. the consolation that had been) voychpafed to her: i). 
The, years, went on,.and, Henzi.de-l’Ombre grew. to manhood, his 
mother’s strength and support, her pride and happiness in,Jife:,. He 
saw how ,necessary. he. was, to her; and.Jong before. he thought of 
love or marriage, :he had determined that as.long as his mother lived, 
nothing, should .separate . them. .. The thought. and determination 
grewsand, strengthened with his years. ; : 7 
n The first time that he ever met: Louise de Balder was at: a ball: that 
is to say,.1¢ was .the first time that he ever took ary special notice of her, 
They. chad now. and then seen .each other in ordinary life;:and, he had 
occasionally spoken a few sentences to her, and..given:no further: con- 
sideration ‘to, her when. out.of sight... She had been a mere. child,.: This 
was her first ball, and the girl seemed to. have sprung -up: into woman- 
hood. Henri thought he had mever.seety anything so, beautifyl as 
Louise, in, the freshness and simplicity: of her young delight ; and he 
was not fay wrong.. When. he,.returned ‘home that mght and walked 
noiselessly into his room, to, avoid, disturbing -his:mather, he felt that a 
new life had sprung up within him, for ch he could ‘not eee tae 
account, (05° sieaa ha 

Through the whole, of thatinight he feasaea, restlessly on, bis ee 
wondering what.had came to him, . Eyery,now;and then. he would jfind 
himself, living over. again the scenes of the |ball-rqqm,, and. yet one 
Agure alope occupied his imagination. ‘Towards, morning he fell into. a 
fitful slumber, but, only to. dream of a slight, girlish form. rabed,.ip, white, 
full of grace, and beauty, and. attracting. all eyes towards,her, 05:0 

coNGt se.venulgng after,this they were betrothed, and fox aotime. their 

ife was passed in such a dream. of happiness, 45 a5 (few ;mortals enjay. 
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But great as was Henri's love for Louise, it had nét weakened his 


determination to live with his mother. Willingly, gladly, unhesitatingly, - 


Louise had yielded’ to his wish in the matter, and his first great, réal 
shock was the strange alteration of her mind at the last moment 
From time to ‘time he had argued the matter with her, but without 
result ;. and. now, on the night in which our’ story opens, he had. 
thoroughly settled to have the question once and for all set at rest. 
He wanted to be married: their engagement had already lasted teo 
long to please him; and. one or the other must now-yield. If Loutse 
still. persisted in: her capricious change of mind, ene must a him up. 
She must choose between the two. 

“Vou. well know what I have to talk about Louise,” ‘aa M. de 
YOmbre. “It will not, as I have said, take you PY surprise. But you 
do-not:know the determination I have come to.” 

“Two are able to form a.determination,” replied. Louise: her face 
growing yet sterner and more resolute, “:Mine has been long taken,” 

‘You mean that you. will not return to aie sree consent ta live 
with my mother ?” aa a ee es a 

..“ Yes,” she replied ; “J do. mean it I awe ated up my iad ther 
as long as you persist in forcing this arrangement upon me, Henn, you 
do not care for me.as you. ones _¥our love 'for:your. mover must-be 
greater than: your love for. me” . sia! 

‘Let me reason with you,” aa Hear de vOmbre, ‘nanicely pained 
by the foolish remark. ‘‘ My love for my mother‘is one thing ; my. love 
for you another. . You cannot.draw a.comparison between the two: it, 
is wrong and childish to.do.so.. I repeat it emphatically.. If £ loved 
my mother less, I. should also love you Jess. Remember, she has had 
no one but. me..in the world—no other companion—for nearly thirty 
years. If. I were to leave her I believe it would half be hex death.” . 

- ¢You exaggerate the matter,” answered, Louise. ‘It is not as-if you. 
were gomg far away. “You will be in the same town ; able to.see her 
often, . It will. be. just the same thing. as living. together: . Henri, 
I am. giving up my. mother for you: in turn you must do the same. for 
me. a) 


Balder has always anticipated ‘the’ moment -when you would leave.her. 
She tells us the day of your marriage will be one of the happiest 
of her existence. the hour that gives you a protector through life, and 
sets her anxieties on that point at rest for ever. Surely, Louise, if you 
love me,. you. will persist no longer in opposing my wishes,”: 

_ It¢-was willmiore than heart that was at:fault No one could object 
to-Madamede l'Ombre. Her gentleness’ and amiability had passed. 
into a proverb. She. would yield up all authority and power to her 
son’s ‘wife, content to become a guest. where she had reigned :as 
mistress,-:: Her nature ‘was. of that type.-which .cares rather, to follow. 


‘‘' The cases are quite different,” said de Ombre. = Madame de 
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than 'to lead. Also tlhe neato was capeness ‘even ie a aos old 
French one. po 

Louise knew all this, “It has already been said that she really ieved 
Madame de Ombre: ‘to live with her she regarded as no trial, no 
effort; the idea was ‘not: in itself unpalatable. But out of sheer self-. 
will, she had made up her mind not to give way; and :now in pro- 
portion as the matter was: urece upor va it ee to grow into 
distaste. 

“Surely,” he feiterabed: ‘seeing: her for : a moment Sieh ‘if you care 
for me as you assure me;.as my own heart tells me you do; you will 
not persist in this caprice of temper—for I can call it noting else. [I 
am asking no pani! seeniite of you. Louise, 7 cannot metise 
me?” 5 : ! 

“T cannot consent,” replied Louise, her voice firm and unwavering, 
“JT have ‘never had to give in:to any one, and.I cannot now. “en 
you compel me to say it—TI ‘will not.” . : 

_ How ‘she afterwards repented her folly !: ee ‘she awoke: to a 
knowledge of her own heart: knew that her stubbornness’: ‘had.alone 
wrecked her: happiness: that she mae Laaaarae bic) it aeay of 
her‘own will. 

‘For a few. moments’ M. de vOnibre buried. ‘his fate in his hands. 
When he lifted it again it seemed as if he had ae oe a. time. 
of agony. 

- “Louise,” he said, his voice nak with pain, “you must: choose 
Between us. Either consent to my proposal or'give’'me up.” > 

‘She did not believe him, or perhaps she might have yieided we will 
do her that justice. She thought he was merely attempting a last 
experiment, arid that when it failed, her firmmess would conquer. | It 
had been so always with her parents: shé could not -redlize that it 
might net be so now. Perhaps he would go away angry, to-night; but 
the morrow would bring him back to her. ‘Better, after all, that she 
didnot yield a reluctant ‘consent: the ‘human heart: is so ixicompre- 
hesible and capricious that their future would. probably have been 
an unhappy one. So believing him not in earnest, she still held’hex: 
ground: | 

“Tf you mean what you say,” she: replied, “TI would rather give you. 
up. I have never asked you for a'single proof of your affection, ‘such 
as you are exacting from me. Why should I not begin to doubt. it? 
Patto the test, who knows that it 'would not be found wanting?”. 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” he cried, staxting up, and. he 
had made no truer remark that evening.’ “ You are talking at random ; 
like a child ; without considermg your words. What proof can = 
have of my love that Ihave not already given you ?” 

:‘He was pacing the room, as.if it could scarcely hold. him, aa the 
pain qithin him, . Thoughts were: passing. rapidly; through: his. mind. 


T 
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He could not give her up; he could not; and yet in some way she 
must be brought to see her fault, and to yield up her will. All at once 
his resolution was taken. He came and stood over her. 

*‘ Louise,” he said, “‘may heaven forgive you for the way in which 
you have played with me. May you never repent the words you have 
uttered. I will give you yet one more chance of reconsidering your 
determination. Business for a long time past has required my presence 
in a distant part of the country, but I have not had the courage to tear 
myself from you. I will now fulfil my engagement. Absence may 
enable you to see things in their right light: it will give you time for 
calm thought and reflection. But remember, that if on my return— 
whenever it may be—you still meet me in this spirit, from that moment 
all shall be at an end between us.” 

He bent and kissed her, even now tenderly, more of sorrow and 
pain than of anger in the caress. For one moment Louise felt her 
truer nature asserting itself: for one moment she was inclined to throw 
her arms round his neck, ask forgiveness, and yield herself wholly 
into his keeping. But pride and obstinacy again stepped in, and the 
chance was lost. 

‘He will come back to-morrow,” thought Louise, as M. de l’Ombre 
left the room. ‘“ Then he will give way, and I shall conquer him, as I 
always have everybody else. I cannot believe that he was in earnest 
about going away.” 

Nevertheless she felt a little uncomfortable at the part she had 
played, and the manner in which it had been received. 

Madame de Balder came in long after dusk, having found her sick 
friend worse than usual. The salon was in darkness, . Louise had 
been too lost in thought to care for lights. Fancying it deserted, she 
was proceeding to her own room when Louise spoke. 

“Ts that you, mamma?” 

Madame de Balder started. 

“Why, Louise, are you sitting without alight? I thought Henri 


was coming in this evening.” 

‘¢ He has been here,” replied Louise, shortly. “ How is Malvina 
to-night ?” 

‘¢ Worse than usual, poor girl,” answered Madame de Balder. “ Her 
cough was frightful and her weakness increases. A very short time, 
and I fear it will be all over.” 

Involuntarily Louise drew a comparison between this sad fate and 
her own. She and the sick girl, though the latter was in a more humble 
station of life, had been schoolfellows together at the same convent. 
The two girls had been the favourites of the whole school, both with 
the sisters and the pupils. Both were beautiful; but the beauty of Mal- 
vina Perrault was as thelovelinessof those rare and delicate flowers which 
open in the morning with blushing sweetness and die at the set of sun. — 


Présmer : fs ‘pinch tory. és 
a yes yd 
oNAtvina’s’ s gun was about to go. down, Taney & to ‘tise’ to its ‘fall 
giory, unless she trifled away her happiness, : 

“ Henri has been, and did not wait to see me, yn said Madam ae. 
Balder. “How was that ? Louise, there i is ‘something strange in your 
tone ; ‘something unusual i in finding you here i in the dark. I ‘hope you 
have not had any disagreement with Henri! ! Remem er, my ‘daughter, 
what Ihave told you : should you ever lose de l’Ombre, you will never. 
again meet with so desirable a parti.” a ee 
Louise’s _Teply to her mother’s astonishment. was ‘to burst into’ 
tears, ; 

“There is no chance of losing him,” - ghe ide - ‘Tf I don’t marry, 
Henri de l’Ombre I will never marry any one else. But he came in 
to-night and began the old theme about our living with his memes and 
I told him I could not and would not.” 

“And what did he say.3” oo 

“He said what he did not mean——that I must yield the point or. 
give him up. I will do neither.” - | 

“You have acted wrongly,” answered the mother, in as stern a. tone, 
as she could command, “ You are playing with your own happiness, — 
Louise. | There | can be no possible objection to. your living with © 
Madame de Ombre. She is the kindest and gentlest of. women ; and 
the establishment is perfect. For my own part, I would sooner ‘have _ 
itso; and as Henri wishes it, your duty is to give way. My child, you 
have. now a lesson to learn, which I and your father never enforced . 
upon you—obedience ;, obedience to your husband. Unless you make 
up your mind to that,. your married life will be full of unhappiness. sg 

The next evening, about six o’clock, Louise was again seated in the - 
salon, but this time the piano was closed, and the dead leaves were 
allowed to remain on the plants untouched. She had been ill at ease 
ever since the previous night, and could not shake. off an undefined 
dread, as.of some.impending calamity. All day she had longed ,for 
Henri’s appearance, and yet she had by no means made up her mind . 
to yield to his wishes. It was now six o'clock, and every moment 
she hoped to hear his footstep in the corridor, and the clear ring of his 
voice. But the minutes went on, and he did not come. . At last, 
just as the clock had struck seven, and the carrillon of the great tower 
had played its sweet melancholy air, Marie entered witha note. =... 

Louise took it hastily and broke the seal, certain that it contained 
bad news of some sort... She needed not to look at.the clear, bold ; 
handwriting, to tell her from whom it came.. Her ee within 
her as she read its contents. Lo ms 


“Louise, my “dearest,” It began, «“ when we parted fast night I told 
you that for a time it was farewell. How deeply I was.pained. by.our 
interview you will never know. There’ are two reasons why I did not ‘ 
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at once and for ever break off our engagement: the one is that I 
. cannot; I love you too faithfully to give you up, unless you force upon 
me an act that would blight my whole future life: the other is that 
I believe your caprice and self-will to be the result of education rather 
than the fault of your heart. 

‘““Ma bien aimée, in spite of this I can give you but one more chance 
of deciding for or against me. I can no longer go on in the doubt and 
uncertainty that is fretting away my life. Upon my return your final 
answer must await me. I will come to you for it. 

‘Upon myreturn. I know not when that will be, for I am going to 
brave the perils of the deep. It is so long since I have had change 
and rest, that I have decided to go to Arronton by sea, instead of by 
land. I have been fortunate in meeting with a vessel starting this very 
day. Before this reaches you many miles will separate us from each 
other. By a strange coincidence the vessel bears oe name—may it 
prove a happy omen ! 

“ Adieu, my best beloved. My fervent prayers are for your 
happiness ; my last words for your welfare. 

“HENRI DE L’'OMBRE.” 


Louise’s first thought on reading this was that it was not true. The 
stupid fellow was playing with her. But she argued against her 
conviction ; a moment’s consideration told her that it was only too 
certain. Henn had indeed gone; left her in just sorrow and anger: 
and now, until his return, for her there would be neither peace nor 
happiness. 

For the first time she saw her conduct in its true light; saw how 
wrong—almost wicked—she had been. From that moment she began 
to experience the first pangs of remorse: that worm which eats into the 
heart with more fatal effect than disease preys upon the body. She 
would have given worlds to bring him back again that she might throw 
herself at his feet, and give up for ever all her stubborn will into his 
keeping: but it was too late. She was too stunned to shed tears; she 
could scarcely think. Her first impulse was to throw herself down in 
despair; her second to rush off quickly to the end of the pier and 
strain her eyesight in the hope of catching a last glimpse of the 
“Louise ;” her third to go round to Madame de l’Ombre, to ask her 
pardon for her wickedness, and to hear all the particulars of his 
departure. She did the latter. MHastily dressing herself, and calling 
Marie to attend her—the French custom, as the reader knows, allows 
no young unmarried lady to go out alone—she threaded the streets 
more like one dreaming than awake. 

“Is anything the matter, mademoiselle ?” asked Marie, as they went 
along. ‘ Is Monsieur de l’‘Ombre malade? I understood Fifine that 
he had gone en voyage—out to sea. But that must be a mistake.” 
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“It is quite true,” replied Louise, her voice tremulous in spite of 
herself. ‘‘M. de I’Ombre has business to transact at Arronton, and for 
the sake of the air, has taken ship instead of going by land.” 

“Ciel, Mademoiselle!. Est-ce qu'il est fou? He, who has never 
been for an hour upon the sea, will be dead of sea-sickness. And then 
the danger—he might be drowned.” 

“Be quiet, Marie,” said Louise, half-shuddering, half-angry, at the 
picture suggested. ‘It is not a long or a dangerous voyage, and strong 
men don’t die of sea-sickness.” 

Madame de |’Ombre was at supper when they reached her house ; 
but Louise was admitted at all times. As she entered the room 
remorse seized her at sight of the solitary old lady, who had scarcely 
ever had occasion to sit down to table by herself. She had evidently 
been weeping; her face was troubled and pale, but it looked calm and 
tranquil now, under the bands of her grey hair. 

Without a moment’s thought, Louise threw herself into her arms and 
burst into tears. : ! 

“It is all my fault,” she cried. ‘‘ He would never have gone but for 
my folly and wickedness. I can never forgive myself; and you, 
madame, can never forgive me.” 

“‘ How can it be your fault, Louise?” returned Madame de ]’Ombre. 
‘‘He had business to transact at Arronton, and he has taken the sea 
route for the sake of his health. For sometime now he has talked of 
going.” | 

By which Louise knew that Henri, in his generosity, had not betrayed 
her to his mother, and her heart smote her with a double pang. She 
was a generous girl in spite of her obstinacy. 

“Did he not tell you of our disagreement last night?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” replied Madame de l’'Ombre. ‘‘ You see, ma chére enfant, 
it concerns me a little. He told me that you still objected to my living 
with you. I do not wonder at it, child. You have every right to 
object. I do not blame you, though I could wish your love for him to 
be so great that you would make even this sacrifice. I have entreated 
him to give up his wish—it is his and not mine; to allow me to have a 
separate home ; but I cannot prevail. For once he is disobedient—as 
firm as a rock.” 

“Madame,” said Louise, “I am ashamed of myself. I never 
really objected in my heart to your living with us: I believe I 
would rather have it than not: it was my wicked self-will that stood in 
the way. I see it now, though I did not at the time. When Henri 
comes back, I will give in to him in everything. I will never again 
Oppose my will to his.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear it,” cried Madame de l’Ombre. “ Believe 
me, Louise, this is the only way of ensuring happiness in your wedded 
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life. You will never, I am sure, find Henri exercising his authority un- 
necessarily. He will be an indulgent husband. You will have your 
way in most things if you are only reasonable.” 

Louise went away a little consoled by the interview and by the con- 
fession of her wilfulness. In these ffrst moments her repentance was 
real; but it is to be doubted whether it would have been lasting when 
once Henri was back again, gladdening her heart by his presence, and 
rendering her once more at ease by the sense of possession, The 
effect of a life-long training is not often easily undone. 

And so the days went on. 

Three weeks had elapsed since Henri had sailed, and the “ Louise” 
was now due and expected into port again. The weather during the 
whole of this time had been bright and calm, but this morning there 
was a change. When it dawned, the sky was overcast with thick clouds 
that hurried rapidly across the heavens, chasing each other as if bent 
upon some mission of evil. There was wind somewhere. Was it out 
at sea ?—and would the “ Louise ” encounter a gale ? 

““The sea must be rough to day,” remarked Madame de Balder, 
seating herself at the breakfast table, and breaking her roll. ‘‘ Louise, 
my child, you have put no sugar in my coffee.” 

“‘T have dropped it all into my own instead—a double quantity,” 
laughed Louise, nervously. ‘‘I don’t know where my thoughts could 
have been.” 

“With Henri, no doubt,” returned her mother. “TI was quite pre- 
pared for worse weather than this. The wind all night long has kept 
up that peculiar moaning and sighing in my chimney that I never hear 
but it ushers in a tempest. How those windows rattle!” 

““T don’t think we need wish it worse than this,” said Louise, who 
during the past three weeks had certainly been growing somewhat pale 
and thin. “It may be nothing but a land wind, mother.” 

‘‘True,” replied Madame de Balder. ‘“ Perhaps the sea is not an 
angry one.” 

‘Tet us go down to the pier as soon as breakfast is over, and look 
out for ourselves.” 

‘“‘Willingly,” replied Madame. ‘‘ But if we are to go after breakfast, 
and you do not make a beginning, Louise, we shall never get there.” 

Louise took part of a roll. She could not swallow it. Her mind 
was too ill at ease; she had never closed her eyes all night, not 
even for ten minutes. Though Henri must have been on the sea 
several days, it was not until last night that a nameless fear had crept 
over her, for the safety of her lover. And now that she had 
awakened to a dull day and angry sky, her fears seemed to have taken 
a tangible shape. She managed to drink a cup of coffee; and then 
rolling up her napkin, passed it through its silver ring. 

By ten o’clock they had started for the pier, a walk of some distance. 
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As they passed the great tower the carmillon rang out with a cheerful 
sound; and the wind, now rising higher, carried the sweet tones far 
away on its wings. The clouds were still rapidly chasing each other, 
but there was no sign of rain: the wind would keep that away. As 
they turned the corner opening on the port, a gust stronger than usual 
almost took them off their feet, and they had to cling to each other for 
support. 

“Ca commence,” said Madame. “Louise, we shall never manage to 
reach the end of the pier.” 

‘‘Courage, mamma,” replied Louise. ‘ We have nothing to fear. It 
is those on the water who are in danger.” 

Madame de Balder sighed. ‘‘ True,” she said. ‘‘ That there can be 
men found willing to brave its awful perils! Louise, let us go in to the 
sailors’ chapel, and say a prayer for the safety of those at sea.” 

They turned down a by-street. At the end, on the left hand, stood 
the chapel: a small building, beautifully decorated and ornamented, 
From the roof were suspended exquisite models of small ships. Images 
of saints filled up niches and miniature chapels, glittering with gold and 
tinsel. Lights burned in different parts of the building, and the small 
lamp before the altar, which was never allowed to go out, reflected its 
pale glimmer. A few women knelt on chairs at their devotions: they 
had relatives at sea for whose welfare they were anxious. A couple of 
fishwomen were near the altar, one on each side, looking picturesque 
aid even coquettish in their gala dress: the long gold ear-rings, the 
white caps, the red fichus crossed on the breast, and the blue petticoat 
reaching just below the calves, displaying the well-stockinged leg and 
trim feet to advantage. The women had dressed to come and make 
their prayers. 

Madame de Balder and Louise knelt down side by side, and after a 
short, fervent supplication for the safety of him with whom their heart 
was filled, they again started on their way. 

Up to the present time their fears had been those of nervousness and 
anxiety : sufficient foundation scarcely existed for their dread. True 
the weather looked angry and threatening, but this was no uncommon 
occurrence, and most vessels would live through it. 

They turned on to the pier, of which they had almost solitary posses- 
sion. Passing a douanier patrolling up and down, they presently came 
upon two more fisherwomen zof dressed, who were talking to some 
sailors on a small boat fastened to the side of the pier. 

“IT would rather be here than at sea,” one of the men remarked, as 
they passed. ‘If we don’t have a pretty stiff gale in a few hours’ time, 
I am not called Jean Jacques.” 

It was as much as ever Louise and her mother could do to stand on 
their feet ; as much as they could do to hold together. The wind took 
their skirts and flopped them about, as if trying to tear them into 
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shreads. Once Madame thought of turning back,*but Louise persisted 
in struggling on to the very end. It was a long pier and reached 
far out; had it not been low water, the waves would have dashed over 
it to-day, and soaked them through and through. 

They reached the end at last, breathless and exhausted with their 
battle. A few ships stood outside, waiting until the tide should be high 
enough to admit of their entering the port. Somewhat farther off than 
the rest, the English steamer from London was rocking about, pitching 
and tossing, having lost her tide ; its passengers, if there were any, no 
doubt half dead with fright and sickness. 

Whilst Madame de Balder and Louise were gazmg upon the great 
dark waste of waters, stretching away as far as the eye could. reach, 
looking cold and cruel and black as the sky above, the watchman came 
out of his small house, telescope in hand, with which he swept the 
horizon. 

‘Bonjour, mesdames,” said he, touching his cap. ‘‘ You have courage © 
to brave the wind and the sea on such a day.” 

“Tt looks dreadful,” returned Louise, with a shudder. ‘Is the worst 
of the weather past ?” 

“The worst, mademoiselle!” cried the man, with a short laugh. 
‘Why this is nothing. This is only the beginning of what it 1s going 
to be. We have not had any really bad weather yet. The worst will 
not be before night.” 

‘But what about the ships that are coming in?” demanded Madame 
de Balder. ‘ How will they brave the fury of the elements?” 

‘‘ Ah, madame,” he answered, with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ they 
must take their chance. There is a providence overruling all, and some- 
times it is the only thought left to us.” 

‘Do you know anything of the ‘ Louise ?’” asked Madame. » 

“The ‘Louise’ of Arronton, does madame refer to ?” 

“The same.” . 

‘‘Do I know my own name?” returned the man slowly, as he again 
swept the sea with his glass. ‘Ah! there, far away, comes the Rotter- 
dam boat. Look, mademoiselle, through my telescope ; you will observe 
how bravely she rides the waves. But she will have a dose of it out- 
side for an hour or two. Pardon, Madame. You were speaking of 
the ‘Louise’. I have reason to know her, since I have a nephew who 
is one of the sailors on board : a graceless vagabond, who did so much 
mischief on shore that at length we were compelled to send him to sea. 
The ‘ Louise’ was a nice little vessel in her day ; very nice; but she is 
getting old and creachy. I should not like to be in her in a rough 
storm. In fact, I am not quite easy on my nephew’s account—vagabond 
though he is—and I have arranged to transfer him into a new ship 
that takes more distant voyages than the ‘ Louise,’ and will give him 
longer spells of discipline.” 
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The man’s words were as the touch of a hot iron to Louise and 
her mother. Both gave an exclamation at his account, and Louise . 
turned so pale that even the old sailor noticed it. 

“Mademoiselle is ill,” he said. ‘Have I frightened her with my 
account? Surely the ladies have no one on board the ‘ Louise’ belong- 
ing to them?” 

‘We have a friend,” replied Madame de Balder, as calmly as she 
could. “ Monsieur de l’?Ombre. You know him.” 

“Who in Présmer does not?” returned the man, smiling. ‘ Ah, 
madame, there are not many like him. I have known him well from a 
child. One of my daughters lives with Madame de !’Ombre, as perhaps 
madame knows; and it was through my nephew going up there the 
very day she sailed that Monsieur Henri took a berth in the ‘ Louise. 
But I did not know he was coming back in her. Indeed, I had forgot 
ten all about him.” 

“The ‘ Louise’ is expected in to-day?” said Madame de Balder. 

“This afternoon, about five o’clock, Madame. Of course there is no 
certainty with sailing vessels, but as far as I can tell, she has had fair 
winds. My impression is that she will come in this night.” 

The tide was flowing. The water was rising, and dashing against the 
wood-work with a force that caused it to shake and tremble. Already — 
the waves were sprinkling the pier, and unless Madame de Balder and 
Louise hastened back, they would inevitably be drenched. It was 
clearly of no use staying there ; indeed it had been little use coming at 
all, No consolation had been gained, but on the contrary much of 
dread. They had learned that the “ Louise” was scarcely seaworthy, 
and that with such weather as the present their fears were anything but 
groundless. 

The wind blew them along as they went down the pier, just as it had 
blown against them in coming; and every now and then they had to 
run to keep up with its strength. But for their anxiety they would have 
laughed and enjoyed it. Once the water did break over them slightly, 
and they dashed through it with as near a smile as their sad hearts 
would admit of. 

The day dragged heavily on. About one o’clock the wind abated, 
and the clouds seemed less heavy; many thought fair weather was 
going to setin. But it was only a lull. At four o’clock it came on 
with double fierceness. Those who were down at the sea heard a more 
angry roar in the waves and saw a more threatening look in the sky. 

Louise in her restless impatience wanted to go again to the end of 
the pier; but her mother would not consent. They had suffered 
enough in the morning: had come home exhausted and weary ; 
almost too tired to stand. They could do no good by going, argued 
Madame. News either for good or for ill would reach them soon 
enough at home. 
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“Then, mamma, let Marie accompany me,” pleaded ‘Louise, who 

looked more like a ghost than her own self. ‘ It cannot dous harm.” 

“It will do you much harm,” replied Madame de Balder. ‘“‘ We could 
scarcely stand against the wind this morning. This afternoon it is 
much worse. Louise, you shall not go.” 

Had she always been as firm through life, how much better it would 
have been! For the present Louise seemed to have lost the power of 
resistance, and yielded to her mother. 

The time went on. It grew dark. Ten o’clock came, and Louise 
and her mother separated for the night; whether to sleep was a 
doubtful question. The wind howled and roared round the house ; 
the dark, thick, heavy clouds obscured every glimmer of light of the 
stars and the moon. It was a black night. The streets were deserted 
beyond here and there a solitary person compelled to be abroad on 
business. Yet no rain fell; not a drop had fallen during the whole 
day ; with such a wind it was not likely to come down. 

Louise threw herself on her bed without undressing, and she had 
whispered to Marie to do the same lest she should want her in the 
night. She did not attempt to sleep; did not even put out the light, 
for she dreaded the darkness. About two o’clock she got up and 
opened the window and looked out. The clouds were hurrying on 
wildly now, the few lamps in the-street glimmered through the dark- 
ness, seeming but to render darkness more visible. 

Suddenly, as she listened, she heard a sound that sent a thrill of 
terror through her. The man on the look-out at the top of the tower, 
‘whose business it was to blow a horn atstated intervals to assure the 
town of its safety, broke forth into a shout, not of safety, but a warning 
of danger. Louise caught the word and her heart stood still. “Au 
secours! au secours !” : 

“Tt is a ship in peril!” cried the distressed girl, without waiting 
to consider whether it was possible for the man to distinguish in the 
darkness anything so far off. In reality she was mistaken. What the 
watchman had seen was a fire in a different direction from the port, 
and it was to give notice of this that he was sending forth shouts . 
through his speaking trumpet. But Louise, her whole mind filled with 
one idea, could imagine but one kind of danger. To remain quiet 
any longer was impossible. She closed her window and hastily put on 
a bonnet and thick cloak, and went to her mother’s room. Gently 
opening the door and listening a moment, she could tell, by the soft, 
regular breathing, that she slept soundly. Worn out with the past day’s 
anxiety, and perhaps lulled by the roaring wind, she had fallen into a 
deeper sleep than usual. Closing the door again, Louise went to her 
maid’s room, and aroused her. The woman was not undressed. 

“ Qu’est-ce que c’est, Mademoiselle?” cried Marie, starting out of 
her sleep in fright. “Is Madame ill?” 
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“Put on your cloak and come with me,” commanded Louise, speak- 
ing rapidly. ‘I cannot stay here any longer. There’s a ship in dis- 
tress, and I know it is the one Monsieur de l'Ombre isin.” 

Marie was now wide awake. When Mademoiselle commanded she 
had but to obey: and in a few moments they had noiselessly left the 
house. 

The streets were deserted. No one as yet seemed to have heard 
the alarm cry. How grand the old tower looked in the darkness ; how 
solemn the huge portico of the great church, as they passed beneath | 
it! With what a nameless dread the blast of the horn boomed upon 
them: but the wind prevented their hearing the man’s accompanying 
words distinctly, “Au feu! au feu!” They took it to be always “ Au 
secours,” and hurried onas if their lives depended on reaching the 
pier. In spite of the waves that dashed over in a shower of spray, they 
bore onwards. Had it been fire instead of water, Louise would have 
braved it all the same. 

At the end they found a small knot of people—a few women but 
mostly sailors, gazing out into the darkness. The man they had spoken 
to in the morning was there too, having changed his telescope for a 
night glass. Louise touched him on the arm. 

“You, mademoiselle!” he exclaimed. ‘What brings you here at 
this time? It is not fit for you to be out in such weather.” 

“ There is danger,” replied Marie. ‘‘A ship in distress out at sea.” 

“How do you know that, Mademoiselle? Or do you only guess 
it?” 

‘¢T know it. I heard the man on the tower crying out ‘au secours.” 
I felt certain it was for a ship in danger.” 

‘‘ Ma pauvre demoiselle ! The man on the tower could no more sec 
a ship in danger on sucha night as this than he could penetrate beyond 
those clouds to the light of the moon.” 

“ Then is there no ship in distress?” cried Louise, breathlessly. 

‘There may be many,” he answered. “But I know of two. You 
cannot see them, mademoiselle, even with the glass ; your sight, unac- 
customed to the darkness, would discern nothing but a waste of black, 
angry waters.” 

‘‘ What ships are they?” she demanded. “Can you tell?” 

‘Not positively. I have no doubt one of them is the ‘ Louise;’ 
she is due, you know.” | . 

Louise de Balder felt it was a moment for calmness, and the innate 
strength of her nature came to her aid. 

‘¢ Can no help be given them?” she said. 

“The lifeboat has been ready a long time, mademoiselle, but it 
cannot go out. Ah!” he exclaimed, looking through his glass, ‘she 
is driving before the wind. It seems to me that she has lost her 
rudder. If so, nothing but a miracle can save them.” 
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It was a moment of intense anxiety: it lengthened into many more. 
To Louise such an hour probably would never come again. How she 
bore it with calmness and quietude she never afterwards knew. She 
could see nothing, strain her sight as she would. The waters and the 
sky seemed all one to her. She could not tell where the one ended 
and the other began. But no sign of a ship could she discern. 

“What do you see now, Pierre?” said one of the women, who was 
also interested in the fate of the “‘ Louise.” ‘Is there any hope ?” 

‘‘Hush!” said Pierre. “She is making for the rocks. It is as I 
said it must be; they have lost their rudder. But in such a sea and 
such a wind what helm would be of use?” 

There was silence, and watching. Nota syllable was spoken. All 
waited for the words that fell from the watchman’s lips. For atime he 
stood motionless. Then suddenly he dropped His glass with a cry of 
horror. 

“She has struck! It is all over with her. She will go to pieces.” 

Still not a word from the small group. They were too awestricken 
to speak. Louise felt unnaturally calm. She could not realize the 
danger ; its presence had stunned her faculties. 

They waited on while in the distance a crew was drowning: waited 
until the man told them that where the ship had been he could now 
see nothing but water; and then some of them dispersed. The light- 
house, with its revolving lamp still pointed the way of safety to 
advancing mariners, but it could do no more. On such a night as this 
its very gleam seemed a mockery. 

Louise turned, and taking Marie’s arm, walked home as one in a 
dream. Once Marie tried a few words of consolation : the poor woman 
was terrified at this strange, silent calm: but Louise hushed her, and 
they walked on in silence. 

Coming through the town they met a few stragglers returning from 
the fire, which had turned out to be nothing but a huge bonfire of 
burning rubbish: of which, according to custom, the people had 
neglected to give notice to the watchman. 

They reached home at last. Louise went to her room, undressed 
mechanically and lay down, having dismissed Mane. But the next 
morning, when the woman entered her room at the usual hour, she 
found Louise in the first paroxysms of delirium and brain fever. 

When that morning light came, it revealed a ship high and dry upon 
the sand. Two vessels had been in distress : and the one on the sands 
was not the “Louise.” Later on towards evening a single body was 
washed ashore. The face had been battered against the rocks beyond 
recognition, but by a pocket-book in the coat, there could be no doubt 
that it was all that remained of Henri de l’Ombre. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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CAUGHT IN A PRAIRIE STORM. 


RAIRIES! The very name can make me shiver. When covered 
with snow they are as trackless as is the ocean to an unskilled 
navigator. I would about as soon cross the Sahara without a guide as 
try to get over the snowy plains of the West and North-West. The real 
fright I once had in one of these tracks, sir, was bad enough to serve, 
me for a life-time.” 

‘Tell us about it, captain.” 

“Well, I don’t mind. My uncle Dan and and his family were staying 
at the D. Settlement ; for he had taken the Western fever, and they 
went out there. Uncle Dan was always a speculator—though he did 
manage to line his pockets well. He purchased a vast tract of land at 
D. with an eye, it must have been, to some such promises as were held 
out to Abraham of old; for acres and acres of this land he could never 
personally utilize, though later he might sell it again to advantage. I 
was out, helping him. The family consisted of his wife, two grown-up 
daughters, and two young sons: and there was a niece, Cordelia. From 
the first moment I saw Cordelia Barwell, I thought a great deal of her. 
Perhaps that’s why I stayed in the uncivilized place. 

‘‘ Rolfe,” said Uncle Dan one morning in the latter part of the winter, 
“it looks like a fine day, does it nct?” 

“‘ Clear and bright, sir,” I replied. 

‘‘ Ay, likely to last. What say you then to taking Brown Bess and 
going to Bingley’s Mills for me?” 

‘‘T will go with pleasure, Uncle Dan.” 

“The weather may break up any week now, Rolfe, and I must have 
the lumber ready to come down the river as far as the Forks with the 
freshets. There’s a master lot to be got down next season, and 
we shall have a vast deal of teaming to bring it over here from the 
Forks. But, Rolfe, I know it will be a good speculation. By erecting 
a number of cheap substantial buildings on sections of my land, I can 
advertise and sell first rate.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I am ready to go over to Bingley’s Mills for you, and to 
make what arrangements you please about the timber.” 

‘So. Hector, boy, go out and get the mare harnessed.” 

“Uncle Dan, may I go to Bingley’s Mills too?” cried a pleading, 
pretty voice, as Hector leaped off on his errand. 

I could hardly believe my ears. The voice was Cordelia’s. 

“The child must be crazy!” called out aunt. ‘“ Do you know the 
length of the journey, Delia?” 

“Tt is a lovely day, aunt. It won’t hurt me.” 
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“< Yes, it is.a lovely day, mother, so clear and calm,” cried one of the 
other girls—Myra, I think—with quite an eager tone. ‘And poor 
Delia never goes anywhere.” 

That was true ; but still I felt astonished. Later, I knew that it was 
a kind of conspiracy. The girls all wanted to get some trustworthy 
person to the post-office at Bingley’s Mills to post letters and get some 
that were lying there, not intended for papa and mamma to read. 

‘*T really don’t see why Delia should not go,” said the unsuspicious, 
good-natured uncle. ‘‘ You will be sure to take care of her, Rolfe.” 

*¢ T’ll try to, sir.” 

So in less than half an hour from the time it was first mentioned, I 
was gathering up the reins, and Brown Bess was tossing her head until 
the bells jingled merrily. 

“It’s royal travelling,” called out Uncle Dan, as we started. ‘“‘ Don’t 
be out too late, Rolfe, for it has been a severe snap of weather latelv, 
and—” : 

The rest was lost in the crunching of the crusty snow, and the “ ping, 
ping, ping ” of the cup-shaped bells. 

‘‘This 1s an unexpected honour, Miss Cordelia,” I began, as the 
sleigh went smoothly along. 

‘Susan and Almira voted me their minister plenipotentiary,” she 
responded coldly. 

I and Cordelia—who was no blood relation of mine—had had a fall- 
ing out of recent date, which made it all the more surprising she 
should have cared to go with me that day. She was one of those high- 
spirited girls who never strike their colours. 

It had happened one evening about a week before. My aunt hada 
gathering—for there were settlers enough in the vicinity to give us 
social evenings—and about a dozen people were present. You may 
fancy perhaps that we have no intelligent spirits in the prairies, but 
that is a mistake. 

Cordelia and I had disputed about the relative characteristics of men 
and women. She claimed the sweet attributes of patience, purity, and 
constancy, claimed them entirely for her sex. I gave genius, per- 
sistency, and strength of character to mine, To vex her still further, 
I averred my opinion that women were a mass of sentimentality, im- 
promptu shrieks, and vacillation. 

I had gone too far. She took it seriously. With a flash of scorn 
from her brilliant eyes and a heightened colour, she arose, went to the 
other side of the room, and busied herself with some old ladies. 

The storm had not blown over. Cordelia retained her anger. More 
hurt at it than I would confess, I would gladly have begged her pardon; 
but her manner repulsed all overtures of reconciliation. Once, when I . 
had accidentally caught hold of her hand, she twisted her own away, 
and gave a scornful fling to mine. 
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Now you know just what our social atmosphere was, when fate, that 
winter morning, decided that we should start together on that long 
ride. 

The bells danced merrily, the air was clear, the sky blue; all things 
were pleasant except Delia. Say what I would, she was ungracious and 
hardly answered me. I suppose she wanted me to understand she had 
not come with me for pleasure, but to get the letters. We had gone 
miles beyond the last settler’s cabin that we should see until we came 
into the vicinity of Bingley’s Mills, when she apparently thought better 
of her behaviour, and spoke of her own accord cheerfully. 

‘* How natural itis for the greater part of people to attach them- 
selves to home, let it be where it may!” 

‘* True.” : 

“Two years ago I could not have believed that I should follow my 
aunt’s family west, and be content to live on the outermost bounds of 
civilization. I’m sure I wonder that you stay, Mr. Rolfe.” 

““Do you! How well Brown Bess goes to-day !” 

‘She always does. There’s not her equal in Uncle Dan's stables.” 

We arrived at Bingley’s Mills—the largest settlement thereabouts and 
the post town—a little after noon. Brown Bess had indeed tossed her 
nimble heels well. Appointing three hours for the mare to rest, I went 
about my business, leaving Cordelia to do hers at the post house, and 
to remain at the inn in the middle of the village. 

Chatting with this one, chatting with that, and getting through Uncle 
Dan’s commissions, the short winter day flew away like magic. Mean- 
while the cloudless, icy-clear sky had become covered over with a grey 
thickness, that suggested the idea of another snow-storm and ought to 
have warned me to get done quicker. But it did not. When Brown 
Bess and the sleigh came round to the inn door, the sun, wading for 
hours through snow-clouds, had sunk in a bank of leaden blue, and 
could not be more than an hour high. 

“A little risky,” said the man, glancing at the cardinal points of the 
compass, and shaking his head slightly. 

Cordelia, her glowing cheeks nearly as bright as her scarlet hood, 
came forward with an animated manner. As I drew the buffaloes 
around her, I thought how, a week or two ago, I should have esteemed 
the privilege of this close companionship invaluable. But I did not 
seem to appreciate it now. She had treated me too cavalierly and I 
had grown somewhat resentful. 

We dashed away. ‘The air was damp and cutting, and as we came 
upon the open prairie it stung our cheeks like needles. Half an hour 
after starting I said to her, ‘If the snow only keeps off, we shall get 
along nicely.” Cordelia glanced up from her scarlet hood: she did 
not seem to think much about it one way or the other. 

Ff“ “ Did you accomplish your postal commissions, Miss Cordelia ?” 
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“Oh yes, thank you.” 

At the very moment a particle of icy snow fell onmy glove. I would 
not believe but that the mare had flung the particles from her flying 
heels. But in a minute more a handful of fine particles sifted over us 
both. Cordelia gave me a half-startled glance. I spoke out cheerily 
to the mare, and tucked the blankets in around my companion. A half 
hour longer found the north-east wind steadily and perceptibly rising, 
while the icy flakes were tinkling on the crusty surface around our way. 
Quite soon there were small whirlwinds driving the dry, powdery stuff 
around and around, and then spinning it up in a little column. Dark- 
ness came down rapidly, but not before the wind had fearfully increased, 
and the atmosphere was white with tiny flakes that drifted by us in 
loose bulging folds. 

Cordelia did not speak, she only tightened the fur scarf around her 
neck, and sat perfectly quiet. At that moment I would have given a 
fortune if the girl had been safe at my uncle’s, and I breasting the 
storm alone. We came toa belt of woodland, just ten miles of our 
journey through ; nearly twenty more before us. Heaven! it seemed 
like a voyage across the world. And a most awful fear was tugging at 
my heart. 

A white gloom was let down all around us. On and on we went. 
I did not speak to the mare, nor whip her; there was no need. She 
was trotting like a race-horse, her tail streaming in over the dash-board 
of the sleigh. 

Another hour passed. The light snow was mounting above the 
runners, and driving obliquely across our laps in blinding, smothering 
thickness. Still we were getting on well: I hoped were nearing home. 

‘“‘ Are you cold ?” I asked, drawing Cordelia closer to me. 

‘‘ Nothing to speak of,” she cheerfully replied. But I felt a strong 
shudder shake her from head to foot. 

Presently the sleigh pitched considerably, although I held a tight 
rein. 

‘“‘ Rolfe,” she began, and I thought I again felt her frame tremble, 
though her voice was cool and steady, “ the wind does not strike on us 
just as it did; neither did we pitch this morning as we are doing now. 
Have we lost the road?” 

‘‘By heaven, you have spoken my thoughts, Cordelia!” I ejaculated, 
while a damp, icy coldness broke out from every pore of my skin. She 
shuddered again, but said nothing. 

I knotted the reins and dropped them over the dash-board. This 
was why the mare had held so hardly—she knew better than I. I must 
trust to her instinct. In twenty minutes she had swung around soas to 
bring the wind on the old quarter with us. It was blowing heavy. I 
put my arms around my companion to hold the blankets in place. 

Just then a faint sound reached my startled ear. A swift. shudder 
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shook me, and I came near crying aloud. Another melancholy cry. 
I would have drawn the blankets about Cordelia’s head. 

“JT hear it,” she softly whispered. And in my terror and agony I 
drew her closer in a covetous clasp. 

The sound came again. The mare heard it also, I knew, for she gave 
a sudden leap, and then the jingling of the bells was changed to even 
strokes. She had broken from a hard trot into a gallop. My thoughts 
flew to the uttermost bounds of earth in a moment, and from earth to 
heaven. I prayed for the safety of my companion, more than for my 
own. 

The short cry and the long wail. Wolves were calling each other to 
the banquet. The moments fled ; the storm suddenly abated : but the 
deadly sounds grew each moment more distinct. The wind swept by 
us, and died away at the right; no snow was falling; but nearer and 
nearer came those fearful sounds. Every moment we were in danger 
of striking some obstacle, and of being hurled out. 

We were actually flying over the ground. We could not be far from 
home; but in the universal whiteness there were no landmarks, and 
alas! alas! every yelp was now distinctly audible. The dreadful 
animals must soon leap upon us. I looked from side to side, expecting 
a gaunt form to spring against the sleigh. Brown Bess, true to herself 
and to us, bore on steadily and fleetly: ste knew the way. 

I tried to draw Cordelia down to the bottom of the sleigh, but she 
resisted. 

‘Don’t, Rolfe. I would rather meet death with my eyes open,” she 
said, pushing away the furs from her face. 

The darkness was as intense as it can be in winter, and—Heaven 
have mercy! are they surrounding us? Hear the yeips ahead, the 
hungry cries! The air seemed rent with demoniac yells, snarls, and 
shrieking howls. 

Remembering the short-handled axe in the bottom of the sletgh, I 
threw off my gloves, and seized it with a grip of desperation. 

With my foot braced upon the iron of the sleigh outside, I half 
kneeled, axe in hand, expecting one of the dusky fiends to leap each 
instant upon us. The mare wavered a2 moment as the sounds grew 
fiercer, and then with a shrill neigh leaped on again. Somehow the 
wolves did not come nearer—and Brown Bess flew along as though she 
knew our lives were in her power. The awful sounds grew less distinct, 
and with a reverent ‘God be praised !” I strove to be calm. 

“ Cordelia, look !_ Cordelia, we are saved!” I shouted, breaking into 
something between a laugh andacry. ‘ O Cordelia, look!” 

The foaming mare was dashing through a line of torches, and the 
settlers sent up a joyous shout, and the yelping dogs dashed about with 
a chorus of delight. 

Brown Ress, good lady, would not pause; she thcught the. wolves 
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were after her still, and dashed on, reeking with foam, to her own stable. 
My weeping aunt and excited cousins bore Cordelia in, while I felt 
more thankful to God than I had ever before had cause to feel. 

‘But that terrible fighting of wolves close upon us—what did it 
mean ?” I asked later, when before the blazing fire I in vain essayed to 
steady my shaking nerves. ‘“ And why did they not come on to the 
attack ? was it a miracle?” 

‘“‘Tt was one of my stags,” explained Uncle Dan. “ Anderson came in 
and said the late unusually cold weather had made the cowardly 
creatures bold and ravenous: and he and I heard them signalling the 
pack soon after sunset. We knew they might overtake you if you 
delayed your return until after dark ; so we slew the stag and drove out 
with him as far as we deemed advisable, hoping that they might find 
and fight over it while you were dashing past. We grew wild with 
fright as time passed on, Rolfe; and, arming ourselves with torches, 
rushed to meet you.” 

His plan had succeeded in saving us—good old Uncle Dan! But 
I don’t like the word prazrve at all. : 

“What became of Cordelia, Captain ?” 

“Cordelia? Ah, I thought that I told you my aunt and cousins bore 
her into the house in their arms.” 

‘ “No evasion. Did you humbly beg her pardon later, for vexing her 
in opposing her pet theories ?” 

‘¢T did that, sir. I begged her pardon on my knees. I told her that 
she had proved, in herself, by her own bravery, every good thing which 
she had said of her sex.” 

‘“‘Did she forgive you?” 

‘“‘ Not exactly.” 

‘She was right, Captain. She should have punished you severely.”’ 

‘She did. Oh, she did. She—*married me. Ow-w! ow-w! Cordelia, 
leave me my ears; leave me my ears!” 
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‘Not one of them interrupted Nurse Chaffen’s story.” 


THE ARGOSY. 
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WITHIN THE MAZE. 


d 
By THE AUTHOR OF **East LYNNE.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A NEW LODGER IN PARADISE ROW. 


HE buff-coloured blinds were down before Mr. Burtenshaw’s 
windows in the Euston Road, shutting out the glare of the 
afternoon sun, and throwing an unwholesome kind of tint over the 
rooms. In one of them, the front room on the first floor, sat the 
detective himself. It was indeed a kind of office as well as a sitting- 
room : papers strewed the table; pigeon holes and shelves, all-filled, 
were ranged along the walls. 

Mr. Burtenshaw had a complicated case in hand at that period. 
Some fresh information had just come in by private letter, and he was 
giving the best attention of his clear mind to it: his head bent over the 
table; his hands resting on the papers immediately before him. 
Apparently he arrived at some conclusion: for he nodded twice and 
then began to fold the papers together. 

The servant-maid with the flaunty cap tilted on her head entered the 
room, and said to her master that a gentleman had called and was 
requesting to see him. 

“Who Is it?” asked Mr. Burtenshaw. | 

“ He gave no name, sir. It’s the same gentleman who called twice 
or thrice in one day about a fortnight ago : the last time late at night. 
He’s very nice-looking, sir; might be known for a gentleman a mile 
off,” - 

The detective carried his thoughts back, and remembered. “You 
can show him up,” he said. ‘Or stay, Harriet,” he suddenly 
added, as the girl was leaving the room. ‘Go down first of all and 
ask the gentleman his name.” 
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She went as desired, and came up again fixing her absurd cap on its 
tottering pinnacle. : 

“The gentleman says, sir, that you don’t know him by name, but 
his solicitors are Messrs. Plunkett and Plunkett.” 

“Ay. Show him up.” 

The reader need not be told that it was Karl Andinnian who entered. 
The object of his visit was to get, if possible, some mere information 
respecting Philip Salter. 

Day by day and week by week as they went on, served to show 
Karl Andinnian that his brother’s stay at the Maze was growing more 
full of risk. Karl and Mrs. Grey, conversing on the matter as oppor- 
tunity occurred, had nearly set it down asa certainty that Smith was no 
other than Salter. She felt sure of it. Karl nearly so. And he was 
persuaded that, once Smith’s influence could be removed, Adam might 
get safely away. 

The question ever agitating Karl’s brain, in the midnight watches, in 
the garish day, was—what could he do in the matter?—how proceed 
in it at all with perfect security? The first thing of course was to 
ascertain that the man was Salter; the next to make a bargain with him : 
‘You leave my brother free, and I will leave you free.” For it was by 
no means his intention to deliver Salter up to justice. Karl had realized 
too keenly the distress and horror of a-poor fugitive, hiding from the 
law, to denounce the worst criminal living. 

The difficulty lay in the first step—the identification of Smith with 
Salter. How could he ascertain it? He did not know. He could 
not see any way to accomplish it with safety. Grimley knew Salter—as 
in fact did several of Grimley’s brotherhood—but, if he once brought 
Grimley within a bird’s-eye view of Smith (being Salter) Gnmley would 
at once lay his grasping hands upon him. All would be over then: for 
the chances were that Salter in revenge would point his finger to the 
Maze, and say “ There lives a As eomne than I; your supposed 
dead convict, Adam Andinnian.” 

The reader must see the difficulty and the danger. Karl dared not 
bring Grimley or any other of the police in contact with Smith; he 
dared not give them a clue to where he might be found : and he had 
to fall back upon the uncertain and unsatisfactory step of endeavour- 
ing to track out the identity himself. “If I could but get to know 
Burtenshaw’s reason for thinking Salter was in England,” he exclaimed 
to himself over and over again, “ perhaps it might help me. Suppose 
I were to ask Burtenshaw again—and press it on him? Something 
might come of it. After all he could but refuse to tell me.” 

Just as Karl, after much painful deliberation, had determined to do 
this, there arrived at Foxwood a summons for his wife. Colonel Cleeve 
was attacked with sudden illness. In the first shock of it, Mrs. Cleeve 
feared it might prove fatal, and she sent for Lucy. Karl took her to 
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Winchester and left her, and at once took up his own abode for a few 
days in London. The Court had none too much attraction for him as 
matters stood, and he did not care to be left to entertain Miss Blake. 
So long as his wife stayed away, he meant to stay. 

The following afternoon saw him at the detective’s. Mr. Burtenshaw 
had thought his unknown visitor looking ill before: he looked worse 
now. ‘A delicate man with some great care upon him,” summed up 
the officer mentally. 

Karl, opening his business, led up to the question he had come to 
ask. Would Mr. Burtenshaw confide to him the reason for his suppos- 
ing Philip Salter to be still in England? At first Mr. Burtenshaw said 
No; that it could not, he imagined, concern him or any one else to 
' hear it. Karl pleaded, and pleaded earnestly. 

“Whatever you say shall be kept strictly sacred,” he urged. “It 
cannot do harm to any one. I have a powerful motive for asking 
it.” 

“ And a painful one, too,” thought the detective. Karl was leaning 
forward in his chair, his pale face slightly flushed with his inward 
emotion, his beautiful grey eyes full of eager entreaty and a strange sad- 
ness in their depths. 

‘Will you impart the motive to me, sir ?” 

“No, I cannot,” said Karl. , “I wish I could, but I cannot.” 

*“‘T fancy that you must know Salter’s retreat, sir—or think you know 
it: and you want to be assured it is he before you denounce him,” spoke 
the detective, hazarding a shrewd guess. 

Karl raised his hand to enforce what he said, speaking solemnly. 
‘*“Were I able to put my finger this moment upon Salter, I would not 
denounce him. Nothing would induce me. You may believe me when 
I say that, in asking for this information, I intend no harm to him.” 

The detective saw how true were the words. There was something 
in Karl Andinnian strangely attractive, and he began to waver. 

‘Tt is not of much consequence whether I give you the information or 
whether I withhold it,” he resumed. “ The fact is this : one of our men 
who knew Salter, thought he saw him some three or four months ago. 
_He, our man, -was on the Great Western line, going to Bath ; in passing 
a station where they did not stop, he saw (or thought he saw) Salter 
standing there. He isa cool-judging, keen-sighted officer, and I do not 
myself think he could have been mistaken. We followed up the scent 
at once, but nothing has come of it.” 

Karl made.no answer: he was considering. Three or four months 
agoP That was about the time, he fancied, that Smith taok up his 
abode at Foxwood. Previous to that he might have been all over 
England. 

‘Just before that,” resumed the detective, “another of the men 
struck up a cock-and-bull story that Salter was living in Aberdeen. I 
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forget the precise reason he had for asscrung it: but, like the later tale, 
it came to nothing.” 

‘“‘ That is all you know?” asked Karl.- 

a Every word. Has the information helped you P” 

‘‘ Not in the least degree.” 

There was nothing else for Karl to wait for. His visit had been a 
fruitless one. ‘‘I would have liked to see Grimley once again, ” he 
said as he rose. “Is hein town?” 

‘‘Grimley is in the house now. At least he ought to be He is 
engaged in a case under me, and was to be here at three o'clock for 
instructions. Will you see oe” 

“If you please.” 

It had occurred to Karl more than once that i should like to de- 
scribe Smith accurately to Grimley; and ask whether the description 
tallied with Salter’ 7 He cous do it Fone affording any clue to. Smith 
or his locality. © 

Mr. Burtenshaw: rang‘and told the maid to end: wp. Grimley, if 
he had come. In‘ dbediénce to’ this, rele in his. one mee 
appeared, and ancther officer with him. 

“Oh, I don’t want oe yet, or ‘said Mr. Duiesban 4 ‘Wait 
dows ‘stdirs.”"-"" ~ rerere eh oi 

“Very Wall; sit,” -geplied! thie tien. ee “may as well give- fou this, 
though, whe added, crossitig’ the roomand. placing a small: box the. size 
of a five-SHiliihy: pede: on the. table. |! Mir, “Burtenshaiv: ee at it 
oe dé then! shipped it into-the' dtawer at his his deft-hand.- 

1 ded? 4 cicada i Ww 2 orninore 2, lia. Fosse 
nate ‘Sry 8 TILA OAT Vote Jeuden pun tales yes BS ceege ely oe 

i. The man left the room : and an after a few prelinninary wards 

‘with Grimléy, gavé ain elaboratecand: wilose description: of es figure 

“atid features. '!"Is it like:Salter??: he-askdd/ "' 

WTP it ish! hin, sir, it's ‘his. twin: brother,” was: Grimley’ s Sraphauic 
answer. *As'td'hig-fodking forty, it.is-only ito Se Cet N othing 
ages ‘a than like living: allife of feari™ toy = 

‘Karl remembéred how Adam had aged and-was on ‘and gilenely 
acquiesced. He bégan ‘to‘think-he saw his way somewhat more clearly; 
that thé man at Foxwodd was'certainly Salter. Handing over a gratuity 
to'Grimley, and taking’ leave of Mri ep euen as he — papas 
“the other two talking of him. ~~ - : 

“ He has dropped upon Salter,” eonaied Gaanieys 7 

“Ves.” said ae Burtenshaw. = ee he aoe not. intend to. deliver 
him up.” 

“Not” cried the other: in ‘amazement. : “ Why not; sir?” : 

“T don't know,” said Mr. Burtenshaw. “ Hesaid he had no intention 
of the kind—and I am sure he has not. It seented to me to be rather 
the contrary—that he wants to screen him.” 
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“Then he told you, sir, that he 4ad found Salter ? ” 

‘No, he did not. We were speaking on supposition. I don’t know 
who he is. He keeps his name from me.” | 
- The man Watts had entered the room again and heard these few 
words. He looked at Mr. Burtenshaw. 

*¢ Are you speaking of the scien just, gone out, sir? Don’t you 
know him? i da.” 

“Why, who is he?” asked Mr. Bayisashay, who had taken out the 
little box again, and was opening it. | 

“Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

“* Nonsense !” exclaimed the detective, aroused to interest. For Sir 
Karl Andinnian, brother to the criminal who had made so much Stir in 
the-world, was a2 noted name amongst the force. 

“¢ 4¢ Eedg,” said Watts. “J knew-him the, minute I came in. oe 
présent at the trial in .Northampton, sir, when; his. brother | was con- 
demned to death ; this gentleman sat all day at the solicitors’ table. I 
had gone‘down there on that. busmess of:Patteson’s,” _ . 
CNo-wotider: he. has :a:sad. look,” thought. the detective, “Adam 
Andinnian’s was a mournful case, and his death was Fouraful.,. ‘But 
what interest:can SiriKarl haye.in Salter?” Ph ae, 

There was one, at least, who determined to cea if. possible, 
what that interest was—and that was Mr. Policeman Grimley. A shrewd 
man by nature, a very shrewd one by experience, he drew his own de- 
ductions—and they were anything but favourable to the future security 
of some of the inhabitants.of Foxwood. Could Karl Andinnian have 
seen what his morning’s work had done for him, he would have been 
ready to sit in sackcloth and ashes; after the manner of the mourners 
of old. - oe 7 

“Sir Katl’s living at F oxwood Court: with iy young wile,” yan Mr. 
Grimley’s thoughts. ‘‘ Wherever this Salter is, it’s not far from him, 
V’ll lay. Hid m ‘Foxwood, and no mistake! I'll get him unearthed if 
it costs me my place. Let’s see; how shall I set about it?” 

As a preliminary, he gently sounded Mr. Burtenshaw ; but found he 
could get no help from him: it was not the detective’s custom to stir 
in any matter without orders. -Mr. Grimley then slept.a night upon it, 
and in the morning had resolved to strike a bold stroke. Obtaining a 
private interview with one who was high in the force at Scotland Yard, 
he denounced Salter, telling of Sir Karl Andinnian’s visits to Burten- 
shaw, and their purport. 

‘¢ Salteris in hiding at Foxwood, or somewhere in its neighbourhood, 
sir, as sure as that my name’s Dick Grimley,” he said. ‘I want him 
took. I don’t care about the reward—and perhaps it would not be 
given to me in any Case, seeing it was me that let the fellow go—but I 
want him took. He’s a crafty fox, sir, mark you, though; and it will 
have to be gone about cautiously.” 
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“Tf Salter be retaken through this declaration of yours, Grimley, I 
daresay you'll get some of the reward,” was the consoling answer. 
‘Who knows the man? It will not do for you to go down.” 

‘No, it wouldn’t,” acquiesced Grimley. ‘‘ He knows me; and, once 
he caught sight of me, he’d make off like a rat sneaking out of a sinking 
ship. Besides, sir, I couldn't leave that other thing Mr. Burtenshaw 
has got in hand.” 

‘Well, who knows Salter, I ask ?” 

* Tatton does, sir; knows him as well asI do; bat Salter does not 
know Tatton. Tatton would be the best man for it, too. Burtenshaw 
himself can’t manage a case HES Tatton does when it comes to personal 
acting.” 

There was a little more Soaverstion: and then Grimley withdrew, 
and Tatton was sent for. The grass could not be let grow under their 
feet inf the attempt to re-take that coveted prize, Philip Salter. . 

This Tatton had begun life as an ordinary policeman: but his 
talents raised him. He was smart in appearance and: manner, Had 
received a fairly good education, conversed well on the topics of the 
day, could adapt himself to any society he might happen to be in, 
from that of a‘true gentleman to a shoe-black, and.was found: to. pos- 
sess ‘the rate: ptudence, the certain tact, necessary.to undertake the 
conduct of delicate cases and bring them to a successful conclusion. 
Grimley was correct, in judging that Tatton: eam be. ee man to put 


on ae tors es Santer: 


: ; 


The sun was iawing tenants the ext and the summer's afternoon. . 
was watling, for thé days were not so long as they had been a month or 
two-ago, when a gentleman, slight and rather short, with light eyes, fair 
cutly ‘hair, and about thirty years of age;‘alighted from the London 
train at Foxwood station. He had a black bag in his hand and:.a 
portmanteatt i in’ the vane oe anges ot the pores the may to Hor 
wood. / | : : 

“ Do-you mean Foxwood proper; sir; or ; Foxwood, Sir Karl Andin- 
nian’s place?” ‘returned the porter. ; 

“Foxwood proper, I suppose.. It is a liege is it not?” 

“Veg sir. Go down the read to the left, sir, then take the first 
turning on your right, and it will bring you into Foxwood. “ 
“Thank you,” baid thé gentleman, and slipped a small silver coin 
inta the portet’s hand. He knew, nobody better, the value of a silver 
key : and’ the chances were that ‘he might ahother’ day get gossiping 
with this station porter about the neighbourhood and its politics... 

Baglin ‘hand, he speedily found’ himself in the heart of Foxwood. 
Castitig. about his eyes on this: side and:‘that, they settled on Paradisd~ | 
Row, on which. the: san was’ shining; and: on a white embossed. card 
hanging in the first-floor window of ‘the middle house, which card had 
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On it in large letters ‘‘ Apartments furnished.” At the open entrance 
door stood a widow woman in a clean cap and smart black silk apron. 
Mrs. Jinks was en grande toilette. 

“It looks likely,” said the stranger to himself. ‘‘ Madame there will 
talk her tongue sore, I see, once prompted.” And going up to the 
door, he politely took off his hat as he might to a duchess. 

‘*You have apartments to let, I think, madam ?” 

“*Good gracious!” cried the Widow Jinks, taken by surprise—for 
she was only looking out for the muffin-boy, and the slanting rays of 
the sun were dazzling. her eyes. ‘‘I beg pardon, sir; apartments, did 
you say? Yes, sir, I’ve got my drawing-room just emptied.” 

It happened that an elderly lady from Basham and her grand- 
daughters had been lodging there for a month, the young ladies being 
ardent disciples of Mr. Cattacombe;. but they had now left, and the 
drawing-room was ready to be let again. Mrs. Jinks went on to ex- 
plain this, rather volubly. 

““T will go up and look at it, 1f you please,” said the eencee. 

The widow ushered him along the passage towards the nets tread- 
ing softly as she passed the parlour door... 
‘“‘ I’ve got a Reverend Gent lodging in there,” she aia a minister of the 
new charch, St. Jerome’s. He has a meeting every Thursday evening,. . 
for Scripture reading, or something of that—exercises, I think they call. 
it.’ This is Thursday, and they be all expected. But he wants his tea 
first, and that there dratted muffin-boy’s not round yet. The reverend. 
gent have dropped ae SSP on three chairs in his shirt sleeves, while he 

waits for it.” 

‘The stranger hked the drawing-room very “alien ie sun este it. 
cheerful, he said, amd he liked: the bed-room behind it, Mrs. Jinks. 
rather hesitated at letting the two rooms alone. She: GeneNy let. ia 
bed-rooms at the: top of the house with thent. _ 

“ How long:shall yow be likely to stay, sir?” aucnioned cies 

“IT do not know. It may be a week, it may be a month, it may tbe | 
more. . I am seeking country air and rest fot my health, ma’am, and 
want a quiet place to read in. I shall not give you much trouble.” 

Mrs. Jinks agreed to let him have the rooms at last, demanding a few 
shillings over the ustal terms for the two: a bird in the hand, she 
thought, was worth two in the bush.. Next she asked for references... 

‘TI canndét refer you to any one here,” he: said, “ for I don’t know, a- 
soul in the place, and not a soul in it knows:me¢. I-will pay you every. - 
week.in advance ;.and:that I presume will do as well as references.” 

He laid down the sum agreed upon and a sovereign beside it.. “You | 
will ‘be so good as to. get in for me a few things to eat and'drink, Mrs;: 
Jinks.’ I should like to have: some tea ‘first.of all, if, convenient, and | 
one of those miffins.you spoke of... Well buttered,. if you please.” -,.. 

“Yeés. sir; certainly, sir. . We. get: muffias. at. Foxwood:all the year 
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round, sir, on account of there being company in the place at summe: 
time. Buttered muffins and cress, sir, is uncommonly good together.” 

“Are they? I'll have some cress too.” 

Telling her, as well as he could remember, what things he should 
want got in, besides butter and muffins, and bidding her to add any- 
thing else that she thought he might want, he picked up his black bag 
to take it into the bed-room. Mrs. Jinks in her politeness begged him 
to let her take it, but he said certainly not. 

“Ts it all the luggage you've got, sir, this ?” 

‘“‘My portmanteau is at the station. I could not order it on until 
I knew where I should be; or, in fact, whether I should stay at Fox- 
wood at all. Had I not found lodgings to my mind,.ma’am, I might 
have gone on somewhere else.” 

“ Foxwood’s the lovliést, healthiest spot you can find, sir,” cried the 
widow, eagerly. ‘‘ Sweet walks about it, there is.” 

“So I was told by my medical man. One wants nice rural walks, 
Mrs. Jinks, after reading hard.” __ 

“So one does, sir. You are reading up for eoilege: I suppose ? I 
had a young. gent here once from Oxford. He got plucked, too, after- 
wards. There’s the muffin-boy!” added Mrs. Jinks, in delight,.as the 
fierce ring of a bell and the muffin-call was heard beneath, ‘Oh, I 
beg pardon, sir, what name? me 

The gentleman, who had his head and hands: just. then, in his bag, 
merely responded that he was a stranger. ‘Mrs, Jinks, ‘in the hurry. to 
be. gone, and ‘confused with, the ringing and the calling below, caught 
up the answer as *°Strange.” 
of AM. Strange,” § she said, to herself, , going ‘down with the money in 
ner hand.‘ “ And ' one of the nicest gents TI ever come across, ‘ Put 
Plenty o butter, ¥ says’ ] ‘he. He ain’t one as "IL look ‘sharp ‘after every 
“crumb and odd “aad end, as, ‘too Thany | of em does, ‘and say where’s the 
rest of ( this; that it don’t ¢ come up, and where’s the ‘remainder of that.” 
._, Mrs, Jinks had a young help-mate when she was what she called in 

* fall fet : a youtig ‘dance 1 of fourteen, who. wore her hair i in a pink 
_net. “Sending | the girl flying to the general shop’ for various things, she 
“set, on to toast the muffins ; and tea was speedily served i in both rooms. 
Mr. Cattacomb ° was asleep on the three chairs,. in his shirt sleeves. 
He’ was beginning to find his work somewhat hard. What with 
the duties in the charch, the sérvices, and sermons, and confessions, 
and the duties out of church connected with little boys and girls, and 
with those anxious Christians who never left him alone, ‘the young 
‘ladies, Mr. Cattacomb was often considerably fatigued; and it was 
under consideration whether his former coadjutor, the Reverend Damon 
Puff, should not be summoned to assist him. 

“‘ Fere’s your tea, sir,” said Mrs. Jinks, “anda beautiful hot muffin. 

couldn’t get it up afore, for the muffin-boy was late.” 
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_ “My tea, is it, Mrs. Jinks?” replied Mr. Cattacomb, slowly rising. 
“Thank you. Iam dead tired.” _ 

And, perhaps in consequence of the fatigue, or that Mrs. Jinks was 
not worth any display, it might have been observed that the affecta- 
tion, so characteristic of the reverend gentleman when in society, had 
entirely disappeared now. Indeed, it seemed at this undress moment 
that Mr. Cattacomb was a simple mannered, pleasant man. 

‘<T’ve been in luck this afternoon, sir, and have let my drawing- 
room floor,” continued the widow, as she settled the tea-tray before 
him. “It’s a Mr. Strange, sir, that’s took it; a gent reading for 
Oxford, and ‘out of health. His doctor have pa him into the 
country for change, and told him he’d find quiet and nice walks at 
Foxwood. You may hear his boots walking about overhead, sir. 
He’s as nice and liberal a gent as ever I had to do with.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said Mr. Cattacomb. “We shall want more 
chaits heré presently, you'know, Mrs. Jinks.” : 

The tea-tray had scarcely disappeared, and Mr. Cattacomb put on his 
coat and his fascinating company manners, before the company began 
Yo arrive. On these Thursday evenings Mr. Cattacomb gave .at his 

own | home, a private lecture, descriptive of some of the places men- 
‘tloned in holy Scripture. © They were attended by all ‘his flock at St. 
Jerome's and by several young. ladies from Basham. Of course it 
necessitated a great many seats ; and the new odger above was yet at 
his 'téa, when Mrs. Jinks appeared, ‘her face redder’ than ‘usual with 
—s about; and bégged the loan of * Mr, Strange’s’ ” chairs, explain- 
ees they, were wanted for. . 
eGR) Certainly : take therti ‘a all, Ntrs.’ Jinks,” en BE ij ip “the most 
LL omaisidling’ tanner t possible. ; HT can sit upon’ th the tak le,” oa 
nen left him one, however, : and went. ‘down, with the rest. He 
oe shé had taken up the notion that, his name was. te nay 
and Tai hed ‘a tittle?’ °°" 
Me ibe misuiiderstanding ‘on her part when q said i was. a stratiger,” 
“thdught } he. . All right ; Nl not contradict it,” | 
7 "= While the ‘bumping ‘and thumping went on, ‘caused by the. ‘progress 
“of Chairs’ down from the chambers , and up from, the kitchen, and the 
“Knocker and the bell kept up a perpetual duet, Mr. Strange (we will call 
“him so at present ourselves) put on his hat to go round ‘and order his 
portmanteau to be sent from the station. As he passed the ‘parlour 
door, it stood | open ; no one was looking his way, and he had a good 
‘view of the interior, taking in the scene and the details with his ob- 
Servant eyes. A comfortable room, containing a dozen or two charm- 
ing and chattering ladies, and a perfect epitome of tasty and luxu- 
rious objects that had been worked by fair. fingers, Cushions, anti- 
‘macassars, slippers, scrolls, drawings surrounded by leather frames, 
ornamental mats in dozens, cosies for tea-pots, lamp -shades)and stands, 
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flowers in wax under shades, sweet-flowers from hot-houses in water, 
and other things too numerous to mention. 

“A man beset, that clergyman,” thought Mr. Strange, with a silent 
laugh. ‘“ He chould get married, and stop it. Perhaps he likes it, 
though: some of them do who have more vanity than brains,” 

So he ordered his portmanteau to No. 5, Paradise Row, contriving 
to leave the same impression at the station that he had given Mrs. 
Jinks—a reading man in search of quiet and health. . 

Mrs. Jinks presided at the arrival of the portmanteau, and saw some 
books taken out of it. While her lodger’s back was turned, she took 
the liberty of peeping into one or two of them, and, finding their 
language was what she could not read, supposed it to be Greek or 
Latin. Before the night was over, all Paradise Row, upwards and 
downwards, had been regaled with the news cf her new lodger, a 
“‘ scholar-gent, by name of Strange, who had come down to read and get 
up his health, and had brought his Greek and Latin, books with him.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


j 


I. Bo : NURSE CHAFFEN ON DUTY. 4 adel a 


How short a period of time may serve to bring forth vital aimee ‘and 
changes. Sir Karl and Lady Andinnian were absent only a week, yet 
before they returned a stranger had taken up his abode at Foxwood, 
indirectly brought.to it by Karl nimeclt and pomicthins had tae 
at'the Maze. 

‘Lucy was out amidst her Pais and: inibs and dist: the eventing: 
of her.return, when the sliadows were lengthening on the grass. ‘Karl 
was writing letters indoors ; Miss Blake had: hurried up froin dinner to | 
goto vespers. In spite of the estrangement and misery that pervaded . 
the home atmosphere, Lucy felt glad:to be there agam. The meeting 
with her husband after the week’s entire separation, had caused her 
pulses ‘to .quicken,:and: her heart to bound with something that was 
very hke joy. .Colonel Cleeve was out of all danger ; nearly well again. 
He and. his wife had pressed Lucy to prolong her stay, had asked :Sir . 
Karl-to come and join her ;. and they both considered it somewhat un- 
accountable that Lucy, should bave ‘persisted in declining. Théresa - 
was: alone at: Foxwood, was the chief plea of excuse she urged: . the 
real impediment being that she and Karl could not stay there together’ - 
without:risk of the terms.on which they lived becoming known. So 
Karl, on: the day appointed, went from London to Winchester, aoe 
brought Lucy home. . 

For the forbearance she had exercised, the patient silence she: had 
maintained, Lucy had in‘a degree received the reward during the:sojourn 
with her father and mother... More than ¢ver-was it brought home to. 
her conviction then, that she would almost rather die than, betray it. 
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It would have inflicted on them so much pain and shame. It would 
have lowered herself so in their sight, and in the sight of those old and 
young friends who had known her in her girlhood, and who whispered 
their sense of what her happiness must now be, and their admiration of 
her attractive husband. ‘‘ Martyrdom, rather than that!” said Lucy, 
clasping her hands with fixed resolution, as she pace the grass, and 
thought. 

Karl came up to her with two letters in his hand. She was then 
sitting under the acacia tree. The sun had set, but in the west shone 
a flood of golden light. The weather in the daytime was still hot as in 
the middle of that hot summer, but the evenings and nights were cool. 
Lucy’s shawl lay beside her. - : 

“It is time to put it on,” said Karl—and he wrapped it round her 
himself carefully. It caused her to see the address of the two letters in 
his hand. One was to Plunkett:and Plunkett ; the other to Mrs. Cleeve. | 

“You have been writing to mamma!” she ezalainaed, No od 

“She asked me to be sure and let her have one line to say you got 
home safely. I have given your love, Lucy.” 

‘Thank you, Karl. And now you are going to the post.” 

‘*And now I am going to the Be ‘ And IT must make haste, or I 
shall find the box shut.” 

te took his hand from her shoulder gas ‘ehad rested, ind | crossed 
ne grass, Lucy looking after him. 

‘C How thoughtful and kind he is 1”. she sclionuised.ai Be ‘Ibis jaa: as. 
coi he loved me.” And her imagination went off wandering ate: 
random, as imagination will, Once: more she reverted to: that-former 
passibility—-of cohdoning the past and becoming réconciled again.. ..It.. 
was very good of him, and she felt it: so, to have stayed ‘that week in 
Ldndon. . She'fancied he had done it that she might kriow. he did not - 
go to the Maze. And so, the evening shadows came eens still: Lucy. I" 
sat-there, lost in her dreams, oS pea tg 

Miss Blake, it has been: said, fad ied ‘Hom didade ‘io: attend. 
vespers, As she turned into. the road she:saw.a boy.a little in advance. 
of heron. thé other: side, his basket on his:arm...: It. was'the doctor's! . 
boy, Cris Lumley, against whom Miss Blake had.a grievance. “one 
crossed over and caught him up just as he rang at the Maze gate. — . 

“ Now; Cris Lumley, what. have you’ te say: for ‘tae Pe Fe or. 
three days: you -have not appeared at class." es, 7 this 

““*Tain’t my fault,” said’ Cris Lumley, ‘who. was. just ds Gene as. 
he ‘looked :;.a — different: bdy ;indeed. from civil- neue? Tom: Pep.” 
““It be master’s o ad at a 

“ Flow 'is it: Fas master’s?” Od te eS 

‘‘‘What-mdster: says is this. here: « be to stead, to. a ‘and my - 
place; or I be to eee it up, [ wants to’ oe aay eee all: al ek 
schooh?’:..' c Satta! MAG i 
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“T don’t believe you,” said Miss Blake. ‘I shill speak to Mr. 
Moore.” ; 

“Just do then,” said the independent boy. 

““ The fact of the case is no doubt this, Cris Lumley—that you play 
truant for half the day sometimes, on the plea of being all that while at 
school.” 

‘* Master said another thing, he did,” resumed the gentleman, ignor- 
ing the last accusation. ‘‘He said as if Parson Sumner warn’t no 
longer good enough for me to learn religion from, he'd get another boy 
in my place, that he was good enough for. There } you may ask him 
whether he said it or not.” 

Declining to bandy further words with cin until: she’ should have 
seen the surgeon, Miss Blake was hastening on, when the fringe of her 
miantle caught against his medicine basket. It reminded her that some 
one must be ill. Battling for 2 moment with her curiosity, btit hot for 
long, she condescended to inquire who was ill at the’Maze. : 

“It'be the missis,” replied Cris. = ame a 

“The mistress! Do you mean es oy e* 

Mr. Lumley nodded. 

“What is the matter with Aer?” 

“ Got a baby,” said the boy shortly. _ = 

For the instant Miss Blake was struck dumb. She dia not believe 
it. 

“ He were born yesterday,” added the boy. “ This be : some physic 
for him: and this be the missis’s.” 

Throwing back the lid of one end of his basket, Miss Blake saw two 
bottles, done up in white paper. The larger one was agereece ee Mrs. 
Grey,” the small one “ Mrs. Grey’s infant.” 

She turned away without another word, feéling ready to sink with 
the weight of the world’s iniquity. It pressed upon her most un- 
pleasantly throughout the evening service at St. Jerome's, and for once 
Miss Blake was inattentive to the exhortations of the Rev. Guy. 

To retum to Lucy. It grew dusk and more dusk ; and she at length 
went in-doors. Karl came in, bringing Mr. Moore, whom he had over- 
taken near the gate: and almost close upon that, Miss Blake returned. 
The sight of the doctor, sitting there with Karl and Lucy, brought back 
all Miss Blake’s indignation. It had been at boiling-point for the last 
hour, and now it bubbled over. The wisest course no doubt would 
have been to hold her tongue: but her righteous condemnation forbade 
“that. There could be no fear of risking Jane Shore’s sheet of penance 
in repeating this. It was her duty to speak: she fully believed that : 
, her duty to open Lucy’s obtuse eyes—and who knew but Sir Karl 
might be brought to his senses through the speaking? .The surgeon 
and Lucy were sitting hear the window in the sweet still twilight ; Karl 
stood back by the mantel-piece. | 


* : 
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‘‘T—_-J have dheard some curious news,” began Miss Blake in a low, 
reluctant tone, having waited for some discussion about flowers to die 
away. ‘I heard it from that boy of yours, Mr. Moore. He says there’s 
a baby at the Maze.” | . 

“Yes,” readily acquiesced Mr. Moore. ‘‘A baby-boy, born yester- 
day. 7 

And Miss Blake, standing at angles between the two, saw a motion 
of startled surprise on the part of Karl Andinnian. Lucy looked up, 
simply not. understanding. After a pause, during which no one spoke, 
Miss Blake, in language softened to ambiguousness, took upon herself 
to intimate that, in her opinion, the Maze had no business with a baby. 

Mr. Moore. laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ That, I mangine, is Mrs. Grey’s 
concern,” he said. _ 

, Lucy understood now; she felt startled almost to sickness. “Is it 
Mrs. Grey who has the baby P” was on. the ‘point | of her ener but 
she did not Speak it, 

“Where is Mrs. Grey’s ‘husband 2 ‘ “cried uncompromising Miss 
Blake. sea 

“In London, I fancy, just now said the doctor. eich eel vy 

““ Has she one at all, Mr. Moore?” . Leypy 

“ Good gracious, yes,” cried the hearty-natured § surgeon. we t id answer 
for it with my, life, neat) She's ,as nice a young, lady a as Id ever, wish 
to attend, and good too.” 

ot For... Lucy's, sake, I'll, go, Ons for his sake, standing there,in his 
shame, ” thought Miss Blake, in her rectitude. | ‘ Better things may come 
of it; othemwise Hd drop the hateful subject for even” yy, warp 
ait Mix, Moore,” sabe aed, aloud,:‘ Why do HOHSAY he, abana 
London ?” hae ccgune) a Bagg aT « cg a 

‘af Bacauge, Mrs. Grey said. ‘something to ‘that, effect,” he. “angyigred. 
“Ab least, ol, understood | her words t to. imply. as much but the Was ) Wey 
ill at. the moment, and L did not question further,” . 

“Tt.,hap bitherto ; ‘been, ‘represented that Mr. ‘Grey. was, topvelpg 
abroad,” pursued Miss Blake, with a tone. any a SEE on. the, 
GIO} ic ea, UR ie eTOGD OL Ldoe 
. “know i hass; But he may have refurned. T A sure she. said, s se 
chad been. up to London two or three weeks. ago—and | T thought. she 
meant ta: imply that, she. went, to meet her husband, It may, have, been 
a. false. conclusion. I drew; but I certainly thought it.” ” . 

Six Karl took a step forward, “I can answer for it that Mrs. Grey 
did, go up,” he said, “ for I chanced to travel in the same carriage with 
her, ; Getting into the uptrain: at the station one day, I found Mrs. Grey 
seated there.” 

Tucy glanced | towards him as he spoke. There was ; no embarrass- 
ment in his countenance; his voice was easy and open as though he 
had spoken of a stranger. Her own face looked white as death, 
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“You did!” cried the doctor. ‘ Did she tell you she was going up 
to meet Mr. Grey?” 

“No, she did not. I put her into a cab at the terminus, and that’s 
all I know about it. It was broiling hot, I remember.” 

“Well,” resumed the doctor, whether it was to meet her husband or 
whether not, to London she went for a day or two in the broiling heat 
—as Sir Karl aptly terms it—and she managed to fatigue herself so 
much that she has not felt well since, and has never been able to get 
over the fatigue. This young gentleman, who chose to take upon him- 
self to make his appearance in the world yesterday, was not due for a 
couple of months to come.’ 

Lucy rose and left the room, she and her white face. Karl followed 
her with his eyes: he had seen the whiteness. 

“Ts it a healthy child?” he asked. . 

‘* Quite so,” replied the surgeon; “but very small. The worst of 
these little monkeys is, you can’t send them back again with a whipping, 
when they make too much haste, and tell them to come again at proper 
time. Mrs. Grey’s very ill.” 

“Is she!” cried Karl. 

“Yes. And there’s no nurse and no anything; matters are all at 
sixes and sevens.” 5 

“IT hope she’ll do well!” breathed Karl. 

“So do I.” 

Miss: Blake looked at the two speakers. The one seemed just as 
open as the other. She thought what a finished adept Karl Andinnian 
was getting to be in deception. 

The doctor took his leave. He was, as he told them, on his way to 
the Maze then. Karl went with him to the outer gate, and then paced 
the lawn in the evening twilight. 

‘“‘ After all, it is well it’s over,’ ran his thoughts. ‘‘ This expected 
illness was always putting itself in view when I was planning to get 
away Adam. Once Rose is well again, the ground will be, so far, clear. 
But good heavens ! how it increases the risk! Here’s Moore going in 
at any hour of the day or night, I suppose—and Adam so incautious ! 
Well, I think he will take care and keep in seclusion for his own sake. 
And for myself—it brings more complication,” he added with a sigh. 
“The child is the heir now instead of me: and the whole property 
must eventually come to him. Poor Lucy! I saw she felt it. Oh; she 
may well be vexed! Does she quite comprehend, I wonder, who this 
baby is, and what it will take from us ?—Foxwood amidst the rest? I 
wish I had never married! I wish a merciful heaven had interposed to 
prevent it.” : 

When Mr. Moore, some eight-and-forty hours previously, received a 
hurried visit from Mrs, Grey’s servant, Ann Hopley, at the dusk of 
evening, and heard what she had to say, he was excessively astonished, 
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not having had the slightest idea that his Services would be wanted in 
any such way at the Maze. It is possible that some doubts of Mrs. 
Grey’s position crossed his mind at the moment: but he was a good 
man, and he made it a rule never to think ill if he could by possibility 
think good ; and when he came to see Mrs. Grey, he felt sure she was 
all she should be. The baby was born on the following morning. 
Since then the doctor, as Karl expressed it, had been going in at all 
hours: Ann Hopley invariably preceding him through the maze, and 
conducting him out of it again at his departure. 

Three or four days went on. The doctor passed in and out, and 
never a notion entered his head that the Maze was tenanted by any 
save its ordinary inmates, or that one under a ban was lying there in 
concealment. Ann Hopley, letting her work go how it would, attended 
on her mistress and the baby ; the. old gardener was mostly busy in his 
garden as usual, On the fifth or sixth day, when Mr. Moore paid his 
morning visit, he found Mrs. Grey worse. There were rather dangerous 
symptoms of fever. | 

‘“‘ Has she been exciting heel o he privately ares of Ann Hopley. 

‘‘ She did a little last night, sir,” was the incautious admission. 

‘What about?” 

‘Well, sir—chiefly talking.” 

‘Chiefly talking!” repeated the doctor. “ But what were you about 
to let her talk? Whatever possessed you to talk to her?” 

Ann Hopley was silent. She could have said that it was not with 
her Mrs. Grey had talked, but with her husband.. — - 

“TJ must send a nurse in,” he resumed. ‘“‘ Not only to see that she 
is kept quiet, but to attend to her constantly. It is not possible that 
you can be with her always with your housework to do.”’ 

But all of this Ann Hopley most strongly combated. She could 
attend to her mistress, and would, and did attend to her, she urged, 
and a nurse she would not have in the house. From the first, this 
question of a nurse had been a bone of contention: the doctor wanting 
to send one in; Ann Hopley and also Mrs. Grey strenuously object- 
ing. So once more the doctor yielded, and let the matter drop, 
inwardly resolving that if his patient did not get better during the day, 
he should take French leave to pursue his. own course. 

Late in the afternoon he went in again. Mrs. Grey was worse: 
flushed, restless, and slightly delirious. The doctor said nothing ; but 
when he got home, he sent a summons for Mrs, Chaffen. A skilled 
nurse, she; and first cousin to the Widow Jinks, both in respect to kin 
and to love of gossip. 

That same evening after dark, when Adam Andinnian was sitting in 
his wife’s room, and Ann Hopley was concocting something in a 
-saucepan over the kitchen fire, the gate bell clanged out. It had been 
nothing unusual to hear it these last few days at any hour; and the 
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woman, putting the saucepan on the hob for safety, went forth, key in 
hand. 

No sooner had she unlocked the gate than Mr. Moore brushed past 
her, followed by a little thin woman with a bundle. Ann Hopley 
stared : but never a word said he. 

‘‘Keep close to me, and you won't lose yourself,” cried he to the 
little woman ; and went tearing off at a donble-quick pace through the 
intricacies of the maze. 

Ann Hopley stood like one bewildered. For one thing, she had not 
possessed the slightest notion that the surgeon knew his way through, 
for he had given no special indication of it, always having followed her. 
He could have told her that he had learnt the secret of the maze long 
before she*came to Foxwood. It had been shown to him in old Mr. 
Throckton’s time, whom he had attended for years. And, to see a second 
person pass in, startled her. All she could do was to lock the gate, and 
follow them. a 

On went the doctor ; the little woman keeping close to his coat tails ; 
and they were beyond the maze in no time. In, at the open portico, 
passed he, and made direct for the stairs. Ann Hopley, miles be- 
hind, could only pray in agony that her master might escape their 
view. 

But he did not. The doctor had nearly reached the top of the 
staircase, when a gentleman, tall, and in evening dress, suddenly pre- 
sented himself in front, apparently looking who it might be, coming up. 
He drew back instantly, strode noiselessly along the corridor, and 
disappeared within a door at its extreme end. It all passed in a 
moment of time. What with the speed, and what with the obscurity of 
the stairs and passages, any one, less practical than the doctor, might 
have questioned whether or not it had happened at all. 

‘“That’s Mr. Grey, come down,” thought he. ‘But he seems to 
wish not to be noticed. Be it so.” | 

Had he cared to make any remark upon it to Mrs. Grey, he could 
not, for she was quite delirious that night. And, as he saw no further 
sign of the gentleman at any subsequent visit, he merely supposed 
that Mr. Grey had come down for a few hours and had gone again. 
And the matter passed from his mind. 

It did not so pass from the nurse’s. Mrs. Chaffen had distinctly seen 
the gentleman in evening attire looking down the stairs at her and the 
doctor; she saw him whisk away, as she phrased it, and go into the 
further room. In the obscure light, Mrs, Chaffen made him out to be 
a very fine-looking gentleman with beautiful white teeth. She had keen 
eyesight and she sawthat much: she had also a weakness for fine-looking 
men, and felt glad that one so fine asthis should be in the house. It 
could not make much difference to her; but she liked gentlemen to 
be in a dwelling where she might be located: they made it lively, and 
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were pleasant to talk to. Like the doctor, she supposed this was Mrs. 
Grey’s husband, come down at last. 

She neither saw nor heard more of the gentleman that night, though 
she sat up with her patient. Neither did she on the following day— 
and then she began to think it somewhat odd. At dusk, when Mrs, 
Grey and the baby were both sleeping, she went down stairs. . 

Ann Hopley’s directions to her had been “ Ring far everything you 
want, and I will bring it up:” her meals alsa were brought punctuaily. 
But nurses are but human. Mrs. Chaffen was longing for a word of 
social gossip, and down _Stairg she went, and. made her way to the 
kitchen, . Ann Hopley was in it, jroning at a table under the window. 

‘* What do you wante aon she in a Anil, startled tone, as the 
nurse. appeared. 

_ ST thought Td get you. to, g give mea supr Q’ beer, Mrs. Hopley,” 
was the answer. “I’m a’most faint, stopping sO long i in, that there 
room with its smell of ether about,” 6 

a“ ‘Why could you not haye mung ?.. Vil ‘being. it up to you,” : 

In the very teeth of this. plain intimation, Mrs. Chaffen sat herself 
down on a chair by the ironing board, and began, fanning her face 
with a corner of her white apron. “The missis is asleep,” she said: 
“she’s a sight better to-night; and I shall stop.here while I drink the 
beer for a bit of relief and change.” 

Ann Hopley took a small j jug that was hanging on ‘the drecser shelves, 
went down in the cellar, brought up the beer and poured it into a. 
tumbler. Mrs. Chaffen took a good draught and smacked her ae 

“That ain’t bad beer, is it, Mrs. Hopley?” 

Not at all,” said Ann Hopley. “Drink it up.” 

She would not go on with her ironing, lest it might seem. like an, 
excuse for the nurse to linger; she stood by the fire, waiting, and. 
evidently wanting her gone. 

‘Your husband’s a taking of it easy, out there!” . 

Ann glanced from the window, and saw the gardener seated amongst. 
a heap of drying weeds, his back against the tool house, and a P pe in 
his mouth. 

“ He has done his work, I suppose, for the day, ” she said. 

“And he knows his missis’s eyes can’t be upon him just now,” 
added the nurse, taking another draught. ‘‘ He don’t hardly look 
strong enough to do all this here big garden.” 

“You couldn’t offend Hopley worse than by telling him that. His 
mistress says nothing about it now, it puts himupso. Last May when 
he was laid up in bed with the rheumatis, she ordered a gardener in 
for two or three days to clear up some of the rough work. Hopley was 
not at all grateful : he only grumbled at it when he got about again.” 

“It's just like them good old-fashioned servants that takes pride in 


their work,” said the nurse. “ There’s not manyof the \young‘uns like 
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‘em. Is thata hump, or only a stoop of the shoulders?” continued 
she, ignoring good manners. 

“It used to be only a stoop, Mrs. Chaffen. But those things, you 
know, always get worse with years.” 

Mrs, Chaffen nodded. ‘“ And gardening work, when one has a 
natural stoop, 1s the worst sort of work a man can take to.” 

“True,” assented Ann. She had spoken absently all along, and 
kept glancing round and listening as though ill at ease. One might 
have fancied she feared a ghost was coming down the staircase. 

‘What be you a harkening at ?” asked Mrs. Chaffen. 

“For fear the baby should cry.” 

“The baby’s in a sweet sleep, he is. Iwonder whether he’ll get 
reared ?—he’s very little. Where’s the gentleman?” abruptly inquired 
Mrs. Chaffen after a pause. 

“What gentleman? ” 

“Mrs. Grey’s husband. Him we saw here last night.” 

If Ann Hopley had been apathetic before, she was fully aroused to 
interest now, and turned her eyes upon the nurse with a long stare. 

“Why what is it that you are talking of ?” she asked. ‘‘ There has 
been no gentleman here. Mrs. Grey’s husband is abroad.” 

‘“‘ But I saw him,” persisted the nurse. ‘“‘ He stood right at the head 
of the staircase when me and Dr. Moore was a going up it.” 

Then they went at it, asserting and re-asserting. Nurse Chaffen 
protesting, by all that was truthful, that she did see the gentleman: 
Ann Hopley denying in the most emphatic language that any gentle- 
man had been there, or could have been. Poor woman! in her 
faithful zeal for her master’s safety ; in her terrible inward fear lest this 
might bring danger upon him, she went so far as to vow by heaven that 
no living soul had been in the house or about it, save her mistress and 
the infant, herself and Hopley. 

The assertion had its effect. Nurse Chaffen was not an irreligious 
-woman, though she did indulge in unlimited gossip, and love a glass 
of beer when she could get it; and she could not believe that a thing 
so solemnly asserted was a lie. She felt puzzled to death: her eyes 
were good and had never played her false yet. 

‘“‘ Have ye got a ghost in the house ?” she asked at length, edging a 
little nearer to the ironing board and to Ann Hopley. 

“‘T have never seen or heard of one.” 

“Tt’s arare old place, this house. Folks said all kinds of queer 
things about it in Miser Throckton’s time.” 

‘He left no ghost in it, that I know of,” repeated Ann Hopley. 

“ Well I never! I can’t make it out. You might a’most as soon tell 
me to believe there’s no truth in the Bible. He stood atop o’ the 
stairs, looking down at me and the doctor. It was dusk, I grant ; a’most 
dark; but I saw him as plain as plain could be. He had) got) white 
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teeth, and a suit of black on; and he went off into that door that’s at 
the fur end of the passage.” 

A keen observer might have detected a sleeping terror in Ann Hop- 
ley’s eyes : but she was habitually of calm manner and she showed per- 
fect calmness now, knowing how much was at stake. <A great deal had 
all along depended upon her ready presence of mind, her easy 
equanimity in warding off suspicion: it depended more than ever on 
her at this trying time, ard she had her wits at hand. 

‘“ Your eyes and the dusk must have misled you, Mrs. Chaffen,” she 
quietly rejoined. ‘‘Is it possible—I putit to yourself—that any gentle- 
man could be in this house, and me and Hopley not know it? That 
night I had run down from my mistress’s room, where she was lying 
off her head with the fever and the baby asleep in its little bed by the 
fire, and was making a drop of gruel in the kitchen here, when the ring 
at the gate came. I had a great mind to send Hopley to open it: I 
heard him out yonder putting up his tools for the night: but I should 
have had to go close up to make him understand, for he’s as deaf as 
a post; and his knees would have been a long while making their 
way through the maze. SoI went myself: it seemed less trouble ; and 
I let in you and the doctor. As to any soul’s having been in the place, 
save me and Hopley and the missis and baby, it’s a moral impossi- 
bility : and if necessary I could swear to it.” 

“Where do that there end door lead to? ” questioned Mrs. Chaffen, 
only half convinced—and that against her will. 

“Tt leads to nowhere. It’s a sitting-room. Mrs. Grey does not 
often use it.” 

‘‘Well, this beats everything, this do. I’msure I could have swore 
that a gentleman. was there.” 

“Tt was a mistake. Hark! there zs the baby.” 

Nurse Chaffen flew up the stairs. Ann Hopley went on with her 
ironing ; her face, now that she was alone, allowing its terror scope. 

“It is so foolish of my master to run risks just at this time, when the 
house is liable to be invaded by strangers!” she ejaculated wearily. 
‘But who was to foresee the doctor would come bursting in like that ? 
Pray Heaven master doesn’t do it again while that woman’s here.” 

Mrs. Chaffen sat in the sick room, the awakened baby occupying her 
lap, and the problem her mind. Never in all her life had she felt to 
be in so entire a mist. Ann Hopley she could not and would not dis- 
believe : and yet, in her reasoning moments she was as fully persuaded 
that a gentleman had been there, and that she had seen him, as that the 
sun shone in the sky. 

A day or two went on; and the subject was never out of the woman’s 
mind. Now leaning to this side of the question, now wavering to that, she 
could not arrive at any positive conclusion. But, taking one thing with 
another, she thought the house was rather a strange house... Why did 
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Ann Hopley want to keep her for everin that one room ?—as she evi- 
dently did want—and prevent her from moving freely about the house ? 
An unfortunate doubt took possession of her—was there a gentleman 
in the house, after all ; and, for some reason or another, keeping him- 
self concealed? Unfortunate, because it was to bear unpleasant fruit. 

‘* Be whipped if it is not the most likely solution o’ the matter I’ve 
thought of yet !” cried she, striking her hand on the tall fender. “But 
how do he manage to hide himself from Ann Hopley ?—and how do 
he get his victuals ? Sure-/y she can’t have been deceiving of me ! She'd 
not be so wicked.” 

From that time Mrs. Chaffen looked curiously about her, poking and 
peering around whenever she had the opportunity. One morning in 
particular, when Mrs. Grey was asleep, and she saw Ann go out to 
answer the butcher's bell, a dish in her hand to receive the meat, and 
Hopley was safe at the end of the garden, for she could hear him rolling 
the path there, Mrs. Chaffen made use of the occasion. She went 
along the passage to the door where the gentleman had disappeared, 
and found herself jn a dull sitting-room wainscoted with mahogany, its 
wide, modern window looking to the maze. Keenly Mrs. Chaffen’s 
eyes darted about the room: but there was no other outlet that she 
could see. The dark paneling went from the door to the window, and 
from the window round to the door again. After that, she made her 
way into the small angular passages that the house seemed to abound 
n: two of them were bed-rooms with the beds made up, the others 
seemed to be out of use. None of them were locked: the doors of 
most of them stood open: but certainly in not one of them was there 
any trace ofa hidden gentleman. 

That same day when she had finished her dinner, brought up to her 
as usual, she hastily put the things together on the tray and darted off 
with it down stairs.. Mrs. Grey feebly called to her; but the nurse, 
conveniently deaf, went on without hearing. The staircase was 
angular, the turnings were short, and Mrs. Chaffen, as she went through 
the last one, gave the tray an inadvettent knock against the wall. Its 
plates rattled, its glasses: jingled, betraying their approach : and—if 
ever she had ‘heard a bolt slipped in her life, she felt sure she heard 
one slipped inside the. kitchen door. 

“It’s me, Mrs. Hopley, with the tray,” she called eae going boldly 
on. “ Qpen the door.” 

No answer. No signs of being heard. Everything seemed perfectly 
still, Mrs. Chaffen managed to lodge the tray against the door-post 
and hold it steady with one hand, while she tried the door with the 
other. But she could not open it. 

‘‘ Mrs. Hopley, it’s me with the tray, Please open.” 

It was opened then. Ann Hopley flung it wide and stood there 
staring, a saucepan in her hand. ‘ What, have you brought the things 
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down!” she exclaimed in a voice of surprise. ‘Why on earth 
couldn’t you have let them be till I came up?” 

The nurse carried her tray onwards, and put it on the board under 
the window. At the table, not having been polite enough to his wife 
to take off his flapping straw hat in her presence, sat the gardener, 
munching his dinner as toothless people best can, his back to the 
light. - 

“Why did you keep me waiting at the door?” asked the nurse, not 
pleased. | 

‘‘Did you wait?” returned Ann Hopley. ‘I was in the back place 
there, washing out the saucepans. You might have come in without 
knocking.” 

‘The door was bolted.” | 

‘‘The door bolted !—not it,” disputed Ann. ‘“ The latch has got a 
nasty trick of catching, though.” | 

“This is fine weather, Mr. Hopley ! !” said the nurse, leaving the point 
uncontested, and raising her voice. 

He seemed to be, as Ann had formerly expressed it, as deaf as 
a post. Neither turning his head nor answering, but keeping on at his 
dinner. Ann bent her head to his ear, 

“The nurse, Mrs. Chaffen, spoke to you, Hopley. She says what fine 
weather it is.’ 

‘* Ay, ay, ma’am,” said he then ; “fine and bright.” 

What more might have passed was stopped by the ringing of Mrs. 
Grey’s bell; a loud, long, impatient peal. The nurse turned to run. 

‘‘For pity’s sake don't leave her again, Mrs. Chaffen!” called out 
Ann Hopley with some irritation. “If you do, I shall complain to Mr. 
Moore. You'll cause the fever to return.” . 

“I could be upon my oath that she slipped the bolt to keep me 
out,” thought the nurse, hurrying along. ‘‘Drat the cross-grained 
woman! Does she fear I shall poison her kitchen?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
WATCHING THE HOUSE. 

Mrs. Jinxs’s new lodger, Mr. Strange, was making himself at home, 
not only at Mrs. Jinks’s, but in the village generally, and gradually 
getting familiar with its stories and its politics. Talking with 
the men at the station one hour, chatting to the field labourers the 
next ; stepping into the shops to buy tobacco, or paper, or lozenges, 
or what not, and staying a good twenty minutes before he came out 
again: Mr. Strange was ingratiating himself with the local world. 

But though he gossipped freely enough without doors and with Mrs. 
Jinks within, he did not appear anxious to cultivate intimacy with the 
social sphere; but rather avoided it. The Rev. Mr. Cattacomb, 
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relying on the information that the new lodger was a gentleman read- 
ing for Oxford, had taken the initiative and made an advance to 
acquaintanceship. Mr. Strange, while receiving it with perfect civility, 
intimated that he was obliged to decline it. His health, he said, left 
him no alternative, and he had come to the country for entire quiet. 
As to his reading for Oxford, it was a mistake, he hinted. He was 
reading ; but not with a view of going to any college. After that, the 
gentlemen bowed when they chanced to meet in the passages or out of 
doors, exchanged perhaps a remark on the fine weather; and there it 
ended. = 

The reader has not failed to detect that this ‘‘ Mr. Strange,” the 
name caught up so erroneously by Mrs. Jinks, was in reality the shrewd 
detective officer sent down by Scotland Yard in search of Philip 
_ Salter. His instructions were, not to hurry matters to an abrupt con- 
clusion and so miss his game, but to track out Salter patiently and 
prudently. A case on which he had been recently engaged Aad been 
hurried and lost. Circumstances connected with it had caused him to 
lose sight of his usual prudence: he thought he was justified in doing 
what he did, and acted for the best : but the result proved him to have 
been wrong. No fear, with this failure on his mind, and the caution of 
his masters in his ears, that he would be in over much hurry now. 
In point of fact he could not if he would, for there was nothing to 
make hurry over. 

For some time not a trace of any kind could. Mr. Strange find of 
Philip Salter. People with whom he gossipped talked to him without 
any reserve; he was sure of that; and he would artfully lead the 
conversation and twist it the way he pleased; but he could hear 
nothing of any one likely to be Salter. The man might as well never 
have been within a hundred miles of Foxwood ; for the matter of that, 
he might as well never have had existence, for all the trace there was 
left of him. Scotland Yard, however, was sure that Salter was to be 
found not far off, and that was enough: Mr. Strange, individually, felt 
sure of it also. 

Knowing what he had been told of the visits of Sir Karl Andinnian 
to Detective Burtenshaw, and their object, Mr, Strange’s attention was 
especially directed to Foxwood Court. Before he had been three days 
in the place, he had won the heart of Giles the footman (much 
at liberty just then, through the temporary absence of his master 
and mistress) and treated him to five glasses of best ale at different 
times at different public-houses. Giles, knowing no reason for reticence, 
freely described all he knew about Foxwood Court: the number of 
inmates, their names, their duties, their persons, and all the rest of it. 
Not the least idea penetrated his brain that the gentleman had any 
motive for listening to the details, save the whiling away of some of the 
day’s idle hours. ‘There was certainly no one at the Court that could 
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be at all identified with the missing man ; and, so far, Mr. Strange had 
lost his time and his ale money. Of course he put questions as to 
Sir Karl’s movements—where he went to in the day, what calls 
he made, and what he did. But Giles could give no information that 
was available. 

In short—from what he could gather from Giles and others, there was 
no one whatever in or about Foxwood, then or in time past, that at all 
answered to Philip Salter. He heard Mr. Smith spoken of—‘ Smith 
the agent, an old friend of the Andinnian family ”—but it did not once 
occur to him to attempt to identify him with the criminal. Smith the 
agent (whom by the way Mr. Strange had not chanced yet to see) was 
living openly in the place, going about amid the tenants on the estate, 
appearing at church, altogether transacting his business and pursuing 
his course without concealment: that is not how Salter would have 
dared to live, and the detective did not give Smith a suspicious thought. 
No: wherever Salter might be he was evidently in strict concealment - 
and it must be Mr. Strange’s business to hunt him out of it. 

In the meantime, no speculation whatever had been aroused in the 
village as to Mr. Strange himself. He had taken care to account for his 
Stay there at the first onset, and people’s minds were at rest. The 
gentleman in delicate health was free to come and go ; his appearance 
in the street, or roads, or fields, excited no more conjecture or obser- 
vation than did that of the oldest inhabitant. The Reverend Mr. 
Cattacomb was stared at whenever he appeared in consequence of the 
proceedings at St. Jerome’s: Mr. Strange passed along in peace. 

Still, he learnt nothing. Sir Karl and Lady Andinman had returned 
home long and long ago ; he often saw them out, together or separately 
as might be, Sir Karl sometimes driving her in a beautiful little pony- 
chaise: but he could learn no trace of the man he was after. And 
whether he might not have thrown up the gan#e in a short time for 
utter lack of scent, cannot be told. A clue—or what he thought was 
a clue—arose at last. 

It arose, too, out of a slight misfortune that happened to himself. 
Entering the house one evening at dusk before the passage lamp was 
lighted, he chanced to put his foot into a tray of wine-glasses, that the 
young maid had incautiously placed on the floor outside the parlour- 
door. In trying to dart back and save the glasses, Mr. Strange 
slipped, went down with his nght hand upon the tray, broke a glass or 
two, ‘and cut his hand in three or four places. Miss Blake was thereat 
the time, helping to catechise some young children: she felt really 
sorry for the mishap, and kindly went upstairs to the drawing-room to 
see its extent. The hand was in a bowl of warm water, and Mra 
Jinks was searching for linen to bind it up. 

“Why do you put it into water, Mr. Strange ?” she asxed. ‘J 
will make it bleed all the more.” 
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“Some bits of glass may have got in,” he replied. 

“Will you have Mr. Moore? ” 

But he laughed at the notion of sending for a doctor to cut fingers, 
and he bound up the hand himself, saying it would be all right. The 
next day, in the afternoon, Miss Blake made her appearance in his 
room to inquire how the damage was progressing, and found Mrs. _ 
Jinks in the act of assisting him to dress it with some precious ointment 
that she vowed was better than gold, and would not fail to heal the 
cuts in a day or two. 

Miss Blake had previously a speaking acquaintanceship with Mr. 
Strange, having often met him going in and out. She sat down; and 
the three were chatting amicably when they were pounced in upon by 
little Mrs. Chaffen. Happening to call in to see her cousin, and hear- 
ing from the maid downstairs what Mrs. Jinks was then engaged upon 
—dressing the gentleman's hand—thé nurse ran up to offer her more 
experienced services. | 

She took the hand out-of Mrs. Jinks’s into her own, and dressed 
it and bound it up as well as Mr. Moore himself could haye done. It 
was nearly over when, by a’curious coincidence—curious, considering 
what was to come of -it+the conversation turned upon ghos/s. Upon 
ghosts, of:all things in the world! Some noise had been heard in the 
house the previous night by all the inmates—which noise had not been 
in any‘way-accounted for. “It was like the falling down of a piece of 
heavy furniture. It had awoke Mr. Cattacomb ; it had awoke Mrs. 
Jinks; it ‘had startled’ Mr’ Strange, who was not alee. The history 
of this was being given to Miss Blake, Mr. Strange gravely asserting it 
could have been nothing but a ghost—and that set Mrs. Chaffen on. 
She proceedéd:to tell'them with réal gravity, not assumed, that she did 
believe a: ghost, in the shape of a gentleman in dinner dress,, haunted 
the Maze: or else that her eyes were taking to see visions. 

It should be mentioned that after a week’s attendance on Mrs. Grey, 
Nurse Chaffey had been discharged. The patient was then going on 
quite well: and, as Mr. Moore saw that it worried her to have the 
nurse there—for whom she seemed to have conceived an insurmountable 
dislike~he took her away. The summary dismissal did not please the 
nurse: and she revenged herself by reporting that the Maze had got a 
ghos.in it, As a rule, people Jaugh ed at her and thought no more 
about it: this afternoon her tale was to bear different fruit. 

She told it consecutively. How she had been quite flurried by 
being called out by Dr. Moore all on a sudden; how he had taken her 
straight off to the Maze without saying where it was she was going till 
she got to the gate; how she and t!.c doctor had seen the gentleman 
at the top of the stairs (which she took it to be the sick lady’s husband) 
and watched him vanish into an end room, and had never seen the least 
sign of him afterwards; how the servant, Mrs. Hopley, had vowed 
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through thick and thin that no gentleman was, or had been, or could 
have been in the house, unbeknown to her and Hopley. 

Nurse Chaffen talked away to her heart’s content, enlarging upoR 
points of her story. Not one of them interrupted her: not one but 
would have listened with interest had she run on until midnight. Mrs. 
Jinks from her love of marvellous tales; the detective because he 
believed this might be the clue he wanted to Philip Salter; and Miss 
Blake in her resentful condemnation of Sir Karl Andinnian. For, that 
the “ gentleman in dinner dress” was no other than Sir Kar], who had 
stolen in on one of his secret visits, she could have staked her life 
upon. 

“A tall gentleman with dark hair, you. sy it looked like? *’ 
questioned Mfr. Strange indifferently. ‘ 

“Tall for certain, sir. As to his hair, I don’t know; * it ‘might have 
been darkish. I see he had nice white teeth.” 

“Salter had good teeth,” was the mental - oe of the detective. 
“TI have found him.” — ar 8 

‘¢ And in dinner dress?” added Miss Blake with i esigte. os 

“So it looked like, ma’ ‘am. The sort of coat that gentlefalks wears.” 

“And you mean to say you never see him after; mever but.that. 
there one time?” interposed Widow Jinks, . hofith ita 

“Never at all. The rooms was all open: to daylight while. c Was. 
there, but he wasn't in never a one of ’ em.” A GEO 

“Then I tell you what, Betsey Chalten it. was a shost and ;you | 
need not hesitate to say it.” : 

“Well, you see he didn’t look like a ales but like an aidinuiry 
gentleman,” conféssed Mrs. Chaffen, _ “What came over me,was, Ann 
Hopley’s standing it out that neither ghost nar ee was there :. 
she said she'd take her oath to it.” | see 

“Thank you, you’ve done my hand up beautifully, Mrs, Chaffen. - 
I should give my credence to the ghost theory. Did Mr. Moore see | 
the appearance of this gentleman 2 

“Yes he did, sir. I’m sure he did. For he lifted ie fread like : at 
the gentleman, and stood still when he got, to the tap.of the stairs,. 
staring at the room he had vanished into, I told him a,day or two 
afterwards that Mrs. Hopley denied that any one, had been there, and 
tne doctor quietly said, ‘Then we must have been mistaken.’ J did 
not like to ask whether he thought it was a ghost.” 

“Oh I think you may depend upon the ghost,” returned Mr. Steanee 
biting his laughing lip. 

‘Well, sir, queer stories was told of that Maze Apia in the late 
tenant’s time. My cousin Jinks here knows that well enough,” 

‘‘Tt was haunted by more than one ghost then, if all folks told true,’ 
assented Mrs. Jinks. “Mr. Throckton’s son—a wild young blade he 
was—hung hisself there. I was but a girl at the time.” 
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“Ah, one of the old ghosts come back again; not been laid yet,” 
solemnly remarked the detective, staring at Mrs. Chaffen. ‘‘ Did the 
lady herself seem alarmed ?” ' 

“Well, sir, I can’t say she did then, because she couldn’t have seen 
it and was too ill. But she had got a curious manner with her.” 

‘Curious ?”” questioned Mr. Strange. 

‘Yes, sir, curious. As if she was always frightened. When every- 
thing was as still as still could be, she’d seem to be listening like, as 
though expecting to hear something. Now and then she’d start up in 
bed in a fright, and cry out What was that ?—when there had been no 
noise at all.” " 

‘‘ Feverish fancies,” quietly remarked Mr. Strange, with a cough. 

By and by, the party separated. As Nurse Chaffen was.descending 
to the kitchen, leaving Mrs. Jinks putting the room to rights, Miss 
Blake, who had gone down first, put forth her hand and drew the 
nurse into Mr. Cattacomb’s parlour ; that reverend man being absent 
on some of his pastoral calls. 

“TI have been so much interested in this that you have been telling 
us, nurse,” she breathed. ‘It seems quite to have taken hold of me. 
What was the gentleman like? Did he resemble any one you know— 
Sir Karl Andinnian, for instance ?” 

“Why, ma’am, how can I tell who he resembled ?—I didn’t get 
enough look at him. for that,” was the answer. ‘I saw his head and 
his tails—leastways the back tails of his coat when he turned—and 
all. Except his teeth: I did see them.” 

“And they were white teeth—good teeth ?” 

_ Qh beauties. White and even as a die.” 

“Sir Karl’s teeth are white and even,” nodded Miss Blake to herself. 
“Had Mrs. Grey any visitors while you were there, nurse?” 

““Never a one. Never a soul came inside the gates, good or bad, 
but the doctor, I don’t fancy the lady has made friends in the place 
at all, ma'am. She likes to keep herself to herself, Ann Hopley 
thinks, while Mr. Grey’s away.” 

“Oh naturally,” said Miss Blake. And she dismissed the woman. 

The Widow Jinks had a surprise that night. Mr. Strange, hitherto 
so quiet and well conducted, asked for the latch-key! She could not 
forbear a caution as she gave it him: not to stay out too late on 
account of his health, He laughed pleasantly in answer; saying he 
expected a friend down by the last train from London, and might stay 
out late with him. 

But he never went near the station, and he met no friend. Keeping 
as much in the shades of night as the very bright moon allowed him to 
do, Mr. Strange arrived by a roundabout way at the gate of the Maze, 
and let himself in with a master-key. 

“The dolt I was, never to have suspected this shut-in- place before!” 
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he exclaimed. “Salter is lying here in concealment: there can be 
no doubt of it: and if his career’s at an end he may thank his own 
folly in having allowed himself to be seen by the woman Chaffen. 
Wonder who the sick lady is? Perhaps his wife: perhaps not. And 
now—how to get through this maze that they talk of? Knowing 
something of mazes, I daresay I shall accomplish it without trouble.” 

And he did. His keen intelligence, sharpened no doubt by ex- 
perience, enabled him to hit upon the clue. He got through the maze ; 
he regarded the house from all points; he penetrated to the outer 
path or circle, and went round and round it: he made, so to say, the 
outer premises his own, Then he went through the maze to the 
house again. a 

It lay quietly steeped in the moonlight. He stood back over the 
lawn against the laurel trees that were beyond the flower beds, and 
gazed at it. In one of the rooms a night-light was burning faintly, 
and he fancied he could hear the continuous wail of an infant. To 
make sure whether it was so, or not—though in truth it mattered not 
to him, and was a very probable thing to happen—he stood forward a 
little on the lawn: but as that brought him into the moonlight, he 
retreated into the shade again.| Most of the windows had blinds or 
curtains drawn before them; the only one that had none was the 
casement over the portico. Mr. Strange stood there as if rooted to 
the spot, making his silent observations. 

“Yes ; that’s where my gentleman is lying concealed, safe enough! 
Safe enough as #e thinks. There may be some difficulty in as safely 
unearthing him. He’d not dare to be here without facilities for guard- 
ing against surprise and for getting away on the first sound of the alarm 
bugle. This is a queer old house: there may be all kinds of hiding 
places in it. I must go to work cautiously, and it may be a long job.” 

The moon was beginning to wane when the detective officer with his 
false key got out again ; and he thought he had his work tolerably well 
cut out to his hand. 

The faint wailing had not been fancy. For the first week or two of the 
child’s lite it had seemed to thrive well, small though it was ; but, after 
that, it began to be a little delicate, and would sometimes wail as 
though in pain. On this night the child—who slept with its mother— 
woke up and began its wail. “Ann Hopley, whom the slightest noise 
awoke, hearing that her mistress did not seem to be able to sooth it, 
left her own bed ta try anddo so. Presently, in going to fetch some 
medicine, she had to pass the casement window in the passage; the one 
that was uncurtained. The exceeding beauty of the night struck her, and 
she paused to look out upon it, the old black shawl she had thrown 
on being drawn closely round her. The grass shone in the moonlight ; 
some of the leaves of the laurels flickered white in its rays. At that 
selfsame moment, as the woman luuvked, some movement directed ‘her 
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attention to these very laurels: and to her utter horror she saw a man 
standing there, apparently watching the house. 

The sickness of intense fear seized upon her as she drew aside—but 
the black shaw] and the small diamond panes of the casement window 
had prevented her from being observed. Her first impulse was to rush 
on through the passages and arouse Sir Adam Andinnian. Her second 
impulse was to wait and watch. She remembered her master’s most 
dangerous fiery temperament, and the pistols he kept always loaded. 
This intruding man might be but some wretched night marauder, who 
had stolen in after the fruit. Watching there, she saw him presently go 
round in the direction of the fruit-trees, and concluded that her surmise 
was correct. 7 

So she held her tongue to her master and mistress. The latter she 
would not alarm ; the former she dared not, lest another night he should 
take up his stand at the window, pistol in hand. Two things puzzled 
her the next morning: the one was, how the man could have got in ; 
the other, that neither fruit nor flowers seemed to have been taken. 

That same day, upon going to the gate to answer a ring, she found 
herself confronted by a strange gentleman, who said he had called, 
hearing the house was to let, and wishing to look at it. Ann Hopley 
thought this rather strange. She assured him it was a mistake : that 
the house was not to let; that Mrs, Grey had no intention of leaving. 
When he rather pressed to go in and just look at the house, “in case it 
should be to be let later,” she persisted in denying him admittance, urging 
her mistress’s present sick state as a reason for keeping out all visitors. 

“Ts Mr. Grey still at home? ” then asked the applicant. 

‘“‘Mr. Grey has not been at home,” replied Ann Hopley. “ My 
mistress is alone.” 

**Oh, indeed ! Not been here at all ?” 

‘No, sir. I don’t know how soon he may be coming. He is 
abroad on his travels.” | 

‘‘ What gentleman is it, then, who has been staying here lately ?” 

Ann Hopley felt inwardly all of a twitter. Outwardly she was quietly 
self-possessed. 

‘‘No gentleman has been here at all, sir. You must be mistaking 
the house for some other one, I think. This is the Maze.” 

“A lady and gentleman and two servants, I understand, are living 
here.” 

“Tt is quite a mistake, sir. My mistress and us two seivants live 
here—me and my husband—but that’s all. Mr. Grey has not been 
here since we came to the place.” 

‘‘ Now that’s a disappointment to me,” cried the stranger. ‘I have 
lost sight of a friend of mine, named Grey, for the past year or two, 
and was hoping I might find him here. You are sure you don’t know 
when Mr. Grey may be expected ?” 
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‘Quite sure, sir. My mistress does not know, herself.” 

The stranger stepped back from the gate to take his departure. In 
manner he was a very pleasant man, and his questions had been put 
with easy courtesy. 

“‘ And you are equally sure the house is not about to be vacated ?” 

“‘T feel sure of this, that if Mrs. Grey had thoughts of vacating it, 
she would have informed me. But in regard to any point connected 
with the house, sir, you had better apply to the Jandlord, Sir Karl 
Andinnian.” 

“Thank you; yes, that may be the best plan. Good morning,” he 
added, taking off his hat with something of French civility. 

“ Don’t think she is to be bribed,” thought he as he walked away. 
“ At least not easily. Perhaps I may in time work my way on to it.” 

Ann Hopley, locking the gate with double strength—at least, in 
imagination—pushed through the maze without well knowing whether 
she was on her head orher heels, so entirely had terrér over-taken her. 
In the height and shape of this man, who had been thus questioning 
her, she fancied she traced a ‘resemblance to the one wpe was e Watching 
the house in the night. What if they were the same ?: | 

‘“ The end is coming!” she murmured, clasping her faithful hands. 
‘‘ As sure aS my poor master is alive, the end is coming.” 

Not to her master or his wife, but to: Karl Andinnian did’ she impart 
this. It happened that Karl went over to the Mazé that evening: 
Ann Hopley followed him out when he departed, and told him of it 
amidst the trees. - 

It startled him in a more painful degree even than it had startled 
her: for, oh, what were her interests in the matter as compared to his ? 

‘‘ Inside the grounds !—watching the house at night} y “HE repeated 
with a gasp. 

‘© Indeed, indeed he was, sir!'. But I hoped it was eat some thief 
who had come after the fruit: I thought he might have-got over from 
the fields by means of a high ladder. That would have been nothing. 
But if this is the same man, it means mischief.” 

What was there to do? What could he do? Karl Andinnian went 
out, the question beating itself into his brain. Why, there seemed 
nothing for it but to wait and watch. He took off his hat and raised 
his bare head aloft to the summer sky, 1n which some stars were twink- 
ling, wishing he was there, in that blessed heaven above where no pain 
can come. : What with one tribulation and another, earth was growing 
for him a hard resting-place. . 


(To be continued.) 


DOWN CHANNEL. 


NOBLE ship was leaving the Shadwell Basin, where she had been 

for the past day or two taking in the remainder of her cargo. 

She was bound for Melbourne; that new land, comparatively speaking, 
of strength and enterprise; destined, perchance, at no very remote 
period, to take her standing high in the foremost natiqns of the world. 

It was a brilliant morning: the first of June, and the-celebration of 
the Queen’s birthday. Queen’s weather followed as an inevitable con- 
sequence. The docks and the river and the ships were decked out in 
holiday attire: the scene bore on the face of it a gay and festive appear- 
ance. To a landsman, accustomed for the most part to the atmosphere 
of bricks and mortar—nothing but the sky overhead to relieve the 
prospect—it struck home to the eye and the imagination with the 
dreamy unreality of a page out of the “ Arabian Nights,” or a long look 
into one of Turner’s inimitable water colours. The bells of the sur- 
rounding churches were clashing out their loyalty to the sovereign: 
linking the air with sweet sotnds that rose and fell in waves and 
cadences. The very breeze floating by vibrated upon the ear, until 
fancy caught the tremulous motion as it passed into the eternity of 
space. Nothing in creation is lost, says wisdom ; and so it is a matter 
for wonder into what melodies these sounds form themselves when 
they have travelled millions of miles away from the earth. Perhaps 
into CEolian, celestial music, such as the heart of man cannot, in this 
state of life, conceive. 

Above, the sun was shining with the warmth of a June morning: 
wrapping the soul in a glow that lulled the senses into a forgetfulness of 
all the world and all time save the present scene and hour. The sky was 
not by any means cloudless, but it was chequered only by those white, 
fleecy vapours which serve to break the monotony of the matchless 
blue without concealing it ; bringing out its deeper, intenser tints. 

I was standing on the poop. The reader, if he happened to be look- 
ing on, would perceive at a glance that I ama landsman; perhaps 

would wonder what my business could be on this outward-bound vessel. 
My business was all pleasure. The solution to my good fortune was 
that I had a certain friend on board—J., who happened to be chief officer 
of the gallant ship. I was going out of London with him as far as it 
was possible and expedient : perhaps to Gravesend; perhaps to Deal ; 
perhaps to the Isle of Wight. The exact distance depended upon cir- 
cumstances over which neither of us had absolute control. 

J. came up on the poop just as the ship was passing through the 
locks out of the basin. ‘All these signs of rejoicing,” I said, “ may 
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be taken as a good omen. You are beginning the voyage well, amico. 
Let us hope it will be well all through.” 

“Ay! Ay!” returned J., his mind perhaps reverting to the marvels 
and perils of the deep: and to the Hand that controls them. “Let 
us hope so. C., here’s to our next merry meeting.” 

And he quaffed an imaginary goblet filled with—well, we may as well 
say ambrosial nectar. 

Before the draught was swallowed, he was called to pie other end of 
the ship, to look into something that seemed to be going crooked, and 
required the superintendence of a head to straighten. I remained on 
the poop. The ship was now well away from the lock and round in 
the river, a couple of satellites in attendance in the shape of tugs: one 
before her, oneatthe side. Never surely had there been seen so many 
flags flying: the ships, each of them, appeared to have strained a point 
to bring out one more than they possessed. Slowly and majestically she 
moved, passing one familiar point after another—behind, in the dis- 
tance, the Custom-house and the Tower—until presently was reached 
Blackwall. Here -she took on fresh cargo in the shape of crew, and 
some of the third-class passengers. 

The ship this voyage was carrying neither first nor second class 
passengers: only a dozen or fifteen Welsh miners, two of them with 
wives and a flabby infant apiece. At Blackwall such as were not 
already on board came tumbling in, miners and crew; stupidly, insanely 
intoxicated: and so far they were worthy only the name of cargo, 
being in sober estimation even some degrees below it. 

As we left Blackwall a tremendous cheer from a large crowd on 
shore, sent the good ship speeding on her way. The captain had just 
landed, and would rejoin at Gravesend. Visions of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, struggling apparently to outnumber the flags, greeted us as 
the ship slowly and indifferently moved on. Small groups stood about 
in various attitudes: the pathetic, the bold, the staggering, the senti- 
mental: and probably, once out of sight, the multitude would turn 
tail and seek in the cup of oblivion a remedy for all sorrows. 

Now the ship was fairly off towards Gravesend. On board it was 
anything but a picture of still life. The vessel was not half ready for 
sea, and the men for the most part were utterly incapable of making 
her so. ‘Two-thirds of them had turned in, and were lying down in 
such heavy, senseless sleep as little else but strong drink will give. The 
first officer, who in this stage of the voyage was Commander-in-chief, 
was going about with all the nerves and all the temper he could muster 
brought out in his face. 

“IT can get nothing done,” said he, leaping for a moment on to the 
poop to give vent to his indignation. ‘“ There’s no one to doit. The 
men are all drunk and incapable, and the ship to look at is a disgrace.” 
And then he launched into half a dozen nautical explanations that the 
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reader would scarcely understand without the presence of the ship 
itself to point the illustrations. 

At this moment one of the Welsh miners—who were in the stage of 
intoxication that may be termed silly, just able to reel about—climbed 
the side of the vessel, and threatened to fall overboard. A rush forward 
and he was rescued with one leg anda head looking into the water. 
Before reaching Gravesend half a dozen of them had to be locked up,- 
the most refractory one of the set narrowly escaping the irons. 

Between Shadwell and Blackwall this man had been staggering about 
the main deck with a bottle of rum clasped to his breast in a melo- 
dramatic sort of way, as a woman on the stage clasps a baby about to 
be torn from her. ‘‘ Coming events cast their shadows before.” Just 
as the cork was on the point of being drawn, or the neck broken, the 
incident fell under the captain’s eye, and the bottle was safely locked up 
and saved from ruin. The man began to whine, and to beg for it back 

again, but the captain’s landing at Blackwall put an end to the matter. 


For emergencies far greater than these is a captain’s authority often 
needed. His life on board is full of experiences; and many an 
interesting book might come forth from the records of the ocean if 
facts and adventures were but jotted down as they occur: for now he 
has to command, now to marry, now to baptize, and now to turn 
doctor: combining in one person nearly all the learned professions. 
For a moment we will ask the reader to dismiss from his mind the 
present voyage, and to go back with us in time and imagination to the 
previous one taken by the good ship. 

In that voyage she was carrying out four hundred emigrants, searching 
for fame and fortune in a new land. As, of necessity, she carried a doctor 
the captain found himself not called upon to administer the healing art. 
Neither were any marriages solemnized. But several new arrivals 
occurred during the voyage, and it followed as a matter of course that 
a day came when the christenings had to take place. Without gown 
and bell, but possibly with book and candle, the captain attended as 
priest ; godfathers and godmothers, and all interested passengers, 
assisting at the ceremony. 

The first baby was handed over, and the captain took it; rather 
awkwardly perhaps, but without letting it slip through his fingers. The 
service proceeded, and when it came to sprinkling the face of the 
_ infant, there was a pause. The face couldn’t be found. 

‘Who has bundled up the child in this fashion?” he cried. ‘“* Where 
has the face got to? I don’t believe it has one. Find me the face, 
somebody !” 

It was about time. The unfortunate atom was upside down, and in 
another moment would have died from suffocation. 

Then came the second baby’s turn. That one’s face-was to)the fore 
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—right-side uppermost. The captain reached the conclusion of the 
ceremony with self-gratulation upon having accomplished it in a 
masterly manner, and handed the baby over. 

‘‘ But, capting, sir,” protested the godmother, ‘you've forgot to piv 
ita name. lLeastways I never heard none.” 

The captain turned to the chief officer—who performed the part of 
clerk and acolyte, said the responses, and held the book—for a moment's 
consideration. J., between reverence@or the ceremony and the absurdity 
of the situation, was rapidly killing himself with suppressed laughter. ° 

“By Jove!” cried the captain, ‘‘the woman’s right, So I aa 
Here you people, bring that baby back again.” 

The baby was brought back, and, in everybody’s anxiety to see juslice 
done to it, this time received half a dozen names. too many: 


And now to return to the pied povacs The ship had left Black- 
wall, and with the help of the. mteresting scenes connected with the 
miners, and the tug, we made progress. Greenwich was passed, and 
the hospital, and the Isle of Dogs; and.twepty: minutes to one found 
us at Gravesend. Here forty tons of gunpowder had to be taken on 
board : so the ship drifted down.a Jittle beyond :Tilbury Fort, of ancient 
memory, and anchored opposite Shorndean: ‘‘one of the prettiest 
places in England,” remarked the pilot; ‘‘ and where I. once nepent one 
of the pleasantest days of my life”... » 

As the time went on, this pilot, Captain L., turned out to be one of 
the jolliest of men : a whole storehouse of past experiences-in his head, 
and an excellent memory to bring them out. A genial nature, with ap- 
parently lots of sympathy in his capacious. heart ;making. friends with 
all the world, and ready to take the world into ‘it. His recollections 
stretched over a goodly number of years.. “When I was twenty-one,” 
said he, in the course of conversation, “ I was captain of a ship, and in 
less than five years from that I carried Her Majesty’s commission in my 
pocket, and was in command of one of the finest.men-of-war afloat.” 

Before long he seemed to take it for granted that as far as he went 
I must go too: and his destination was the Isle of Wight. 

We were lying off Shorndean, the river flowing past. A barge came 
up with the gunpowder, packed in small barrels, each one of which by 
the application of a match would have rendered the ship something 
less than the baseless fabric of a vision. In due time the barrels were 
put out of sight, and the last of the cargo was stored. About seven 
o’clock the captain steamed down in the tug, and all immediately went 
below to tea. Then, about eight o’clock, one or two unlucky indi- 
viduals who would have liked to go further but could not, bid farewell 
to friends on board, and were tugged back to Gravesend pier. The 
captain's brother, a friend of the latter, and myself, were bound at any 
rate for Deal. | ‘ 
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The day had been splendid. No signs of any change of weather ; none 
were anticipated. All turned in at night, prepared to hail a fine morrow. 

There were thus four persons on board for whom, as it were, no 
sieeping accommodation had been prepared. The cabins that would 
have been fitted up had there been first-class passengers, were appro- 
priated to other purposes. So, to cut the Gordian knot of a dilemma, 
J. gave up his berth to me, and filled the rest of his small cabin with a 
long-chair, which he occupied hingself. As far as comfort is concerned, 
it is doubtful which of the two had the best of the bargain. 

It was a free-and-easy and most jovial state of existence. But 
novelty, we all know, is generally pleasing: and whether, when habit 
and familiarity had robbed the gold of its lustre, it would have seemed 
equally bright and alluring is a problem that was not likely to be 
solved. It can only be said that I then felt as if I had left behind me 
all the cares and responsibilities of land, and entered an utterly new 
life; another world: wherein the one sole thought and purpose was 
enjoyment. J. too was full of self-commendation at having lured me 
into his service, and the delights of a trip down Channel. ‘It is so 
jolly and homelike to have you here, old fellow,” said he. ‘“ Can’t you 
make the matter more Belce by going with us all the way to 
Melbourne ?” 

The. next moming I was ousel out of. sleep by Adam, bearing 
aloft two cups of coffee.. Adam is an Abyssinian, who was doomed to 
share.the fate of the captives at the time of the war, and who gained 
his release and freedom with theirs, 

It was not quite easy to understand this intrusion. Another hour's 
sleep would have been worth the best cup of coffee ever brewed. As 
J. roused up to swallow his, I asked him to interpret the early supply, 
‘for which no orders had been given over-night. . 

“Invariably the rule on board ship,” was the ‘answer, “At six 
o'clock every morning, a cup of coffee. Tea if you prefer it. Before 
you leave us, C.,-we are going to make a sailor of you, and this is one 
of the regulations you'll have to fall in with.” | 

Resigning myself to the inevitable, I ungratefully sw allowed the 
decoction, and bid farewell to sleep for the rest of the day. Leaning 
over to look out through the window it was a startling discovery to find — 
that the weather had changed. A dull, leaden sky, from which all 
vestige of blue was extinguished : rain too; and evidently not much 
wind. I groaned audibly. . 

Hallo!” cried J., ‘“‘what’s up? Sea-sick in the river, old fellow ?” 

‘¢ Worse, worse,” I returned, too downhearted to resent the implied 
defamation. ‘‘Worse by a great deal. A change in the weather. 
Thick clouds, darkness, and rain.’ 

J. jumped up, shook himself into shape, and went out to reconnoitre 
the enemy. In about ten minutes he reappeared. 
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“Well?” 

“Not by any means well,” said he. ‘We are on the move, but it’s 
cold and rainy, and the wind has chopped to sou ’west, I see no 
present prospect of amendment.” 

At nine o’clock, every one had assembled round the breakfast-table, 
a party of Grey-friars in all save cowl and sandal. _ 

‘‘ Watchman, what of the day?” said I to the pilot, whose good- 
humoured, jovial countenance, full of life and animation, was worth 
its weight in gold on such an occasion. 

‘‘ Well,” he answered, in the rich tones of North Britain—rich and 
round when they ave richand round: “we must take it as it comes. It’s 
a bit unsettled: a foul wind ; a dull sky; a nice steady rain: but who 
knows what it may be a few hours hence ?” 

The nice steady rain was pattering against the skylight; the foul 
wind was coming in with a cold, damp, creeping kind of sensation. 
Had I worn chains they would have shaken certainly, but not in trans- 
port and rude harmony. 

The party fell to upon the blessings before them, and, spite of all 
adverse circumstances, did justice to breakfast. It may be as well to 
remark here, with the topic before us, that landsmen under the im- 
pression that sailors fare hardly at sea may spare their compassion. 
Probably one half the world imagines the captain's and officers” fare 
during a voyage to be salt beef and potatoes one day, arid potatoes 
and salt beef the next, by way of variety. Never was there a greater 
delusion. Few people on land in an ordinary way live better than ‘the 
officers of a large and liberal vessel ; orenjoy” a fairer portion oe the 
good things of this life. 

Coffee at six. Breakfast at nine ; a substantial, well appointed real! 
Tiffin at twelve: cheese, butter, biscuits and any beverage fancy ‘led: 
you to call for; dinner at four; a cup of tea at six; at eight, grog. 
Thus there was no danger of starving, or of finding the intervals between 
the meals of too long duration. One of the hardest tasks aman 
could set himself would be to take a voyage on board a Hpese ship 
with the intention of doing “ Banting.” aa 

One morning, four days from starting, we had rolls for breakfast: 
none better ever made or tasted. I thought they must have -been 
brought on board at Shadwell; forgetting for the moment that bread, 
like many other things, ages with time. 

‘Where do these rolls come from?” I asked. “Who made them?” 

“The carpenter,” replied J., as grave asa judge. “It is the car- 
penter’s duty to make bread on board ship.” 

“Thank you for nothing,” I returned. ‘The cook, meanwhile, 
takes a turn at the saw, I suppose?” | 

“Peace, gentlemen,” cried the pilot. “I maintain, Mr. R., that 
your friend here is fully justified in wondering how such bread found 
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its way on board. It is the best I ever had at sea. The cook deserves 
a gold medal: and if I had the giving of it he should have one.” 

But to go back again to Sunday morning. 

As a rule Sunday on board ship is observed no less strictly than it is 
on shore. In the morning the captain reads the church prayers; and 
for the remainder of the day as much rest and quiet is allowed to 
obtain as is practicable. But on this first Sunday there were too many 
rough things to be made smooth to permit of any special ceasing from . 
labour. The men, yesterday helplessly intoxicated, had now to make 
up for lost time. The whole day they were hard at work, getting the 
vessel shipshape and ready for sea. Other changes for the better took 
place. The weather showed signs of breaking ; signs which gradually 
expanded and went on to perfection. The day, begun in tears, ended 
in sunshine. | 

For many hours little progress had been made; and after the dis- 
charge of the tug, we had kept stationary for some time. The evening 
grew fine and bright, and about ten o’clock all turned in with the 
exhilarating prospect before them of a fine morning. 

For once appearances were not deceptive. At six o’clock Adam 
came in with the twin cups of coffee, and the first question concerned 
the all-important topic. 

‘Very fine morning, sir,” he replied, in his broken accent : and the 
good news changed the black draught into Imperial Tokay. 

“To-day,” remarked J., ‘‘I am going to set the watches. You'll 
have to keep mine with me. Therefore your work is cut out for the 
remainder of your journey. Four hours in and four out.” 

The bargain was signed and sealed, but on the whole was less faith- 
fully observed. 

The watches at sea are perhaps the hardest work of an officer’s life. 
It would be difficult to forget J.’s expression the night that the second 
officer awakened him for his first watch. It was eight bells—midnight. 
In the first moment he stared up, somehow, with the look of a hunted 
animal; a stag at bay; what the French would call effarouché ; as if 
he could not make out what in the world was the matter: and at four 
o’clock, when the second officer came out of his cabin to take his turn 
until eight, streaks of red were about his eyes and down his cheeks ; 
as if he, too, had just recovered from a nightmare. In time, no 
doubt, they get accustomed to it; but this broken rest must make 
havoc witha good many of them. I hinted as much to J. 

“You are right,” he answered. ‘It plays the very deuce with us. 
We don’t feel the effects of it at my age, but it tells upon a man when 
he begins to go down-hill. This is one reason why you seldom see an 
old sailor. They get aged and dried up, and die before their time.” 

The watches are changed every four hours, save what are called the 
dog watches, from four to six and from six to eight in the evening. 
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By this break, the officer who, for instance, is on watch one night from 
- twelve till four, will the next night be out from four till eight. 

It must be monotonous often enough to be pacing the poop for four 
hours at a stretch on a dark night, with no other company than your 
own thoughts and an occasional pipe. Perhaps it is raining and blow- 
ing; perhaps it has been raining and blowing for many days and 
nights; but these ever-recurring watches must be kept, and, for the 
safety of the ship, with all vigilance. A sailor’s life is not made up of 
sweets and pleasures—the strawberries-and-cream of existence. Little 
wonder that when on shore they go in for it, and enjoy it so thoroughly, 
and make the most of their time ; concentrating, a good many of them, 
into one month, the pleasures and amusements of a whole year. 

Monday morning, it has been said, was clear and fine. Instead of 
indulging in sleep until nine o’clock, I turned out with J. about seven, 
and went up on the poop. The air, fresh and wonderful, threw life into 
the lungs, and was worth a king’s ransom. The sun was already far 
above the horizon, and its beams played and glittered upon the happy 
waters. They were growing wider, these waters, and the mind seemed 
to expand with them. The pilot greeted us with a heartiness peculiar 
to him. 

“ Now isn’t this fine!” said he. ‘Isn’t it grand! Have you any- 
thing on shore like it? Will London, with all its stores of art and 
treasure, yield one moment of delight so pure? Don’t you feel life 
and health springing up within you? fresh strength with each new - 
morning?” 

We assented to all. It would indeed be difficult to describe my own 
feelings with accuracy. Every now and then I had to pull myself up, 
as one awaking out of a dream, compelled to wonder whether all 
around was in truth reality. The motion of the vessel lulled me into 
a kind of passive, laisser-aller existence, where the only thing to be 
done was to enjoy life and let things take their course. A course 
pleasant beyond description: belonging not to men, depending not 
upon them, but upon the government of an enchanted world. 

There was no staying below to-day; such wind and sky and sea 
should not be wasted on the desert air. As soon as breakfast was over 
every one went up again ; some to smoke, some to read, some to lounge 
or pace the poop. There was the coast to be seen. As the ship went 
on, Margate hove in sight, perched up on its high white cliffs. With a 
glass every house could be plainly made out; and even the people and 
the donkeys on the sands—though which was which could not always 
be discerned. In the distance, this side of the town, Quex Park reared 
its head. Adjoining it rose a clump of trees, enshrining a house 
hallowed to heart and memory. To the right lay the town; to the left 
the glorious expanse of sea, stretching far as the eye could reach. Here 
and there was a sea-gul], dipping its wings in the water, or riding 
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gracefully upon its surface, or skimming away far off towards the 
horizon. 

Gradually we passed Kingsgate, and rounded the point at the North 
Foreland ; Ramsgate, looking high and hot in the sunshine; Pegwell 

“Bay, where the reader will remember, landed St. Augustine and his 
band of monks: and then we were in the Downs. 

At four o’clock the sky before us suddenly grew overcast, and a 
squall came on. The wind went crashing through the rigging. Behind 
was a bright, cloudless canopy; ahead, in the distance, intense, blue 
darkness, which threw its shadow on the water as it crept up, and gave 
it a shuddering depth and cruelty and coldness. ‘Theship rocked, and 
turned on her side, and strained before the storm. Everything was 
hurry and labour. One sail after another was taken in as by magic, 
and the men went up aloft to reef them, singing to their work with a 
weird note that seemed to chime in with the nature of the scene. The 
sky gradually grew blacker and blacker, and suddenly from out its 
darkest part a vivid flash of lightning shot forth, its forks taking much 
the form of a giant eagle’s claw about to grip its prey. The thunder 
boomed out in dreadful majesty, crashing away seemingly far into the 
horizon. ‘The vessel shook and shivered as though she understood 
that it was the echoing of a Voice more powerful than that of earth: a 
Voice to which all must bend in awe and silence. The wind was 
shrieking and blowing and whistling, apparently from all quarters at 
once: taking the sails before they were furled and lashing them with a 
noise like the prolonged report of musketry : tossing them as though 
they had been mere sheets in a storm. ‘Then another flash came, and 
was succeeded by a rolling crash immediately overhead, that set you 
thrilling with the grandeur of the scene and sound. And then torrents 
of rain poured down, sweeping over deck and sea, and sparing nothing. 
Involuntarily, and it could not be otherwise, the words of the Psalmist 
passed through the mind. | 


They that go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters: these men see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep. For at his word the stormy wind ariseth, which lifteth up the 
waves thereof. They are carried up to the heaven and down again to the 
deep: their soul melteth away because of the trouble. They reel to and 
Jro and stagger like a drunken man: and are at their wits ends. So 
when they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, he delivereth them out of 


their distress. 


There was no danger, and no very rough water; but to one 
unfamiliar with the sights and scenes of sea-life it was grand and 


: aveawakening: 
* And yet,” said J., later on, “‘it was nothing; absolutely nothing, 
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compared with what we sometimes have. I should like to get you in 
mid-ocean, C., and show you a real storm; a rough sea, Not so much 
the billows mountains high that people talk about, as the long sweep 
of a wave, rushing and hissing and rolling towards you, as if it would 
swamp the little cockleshell of a ship on the surface of the water. | 
And then the brave manner in which she rises out of une danger, and 
goes speeding on her way !—you little imagine what it is.’ 

Any man indeed may long to witness such an awful sight ; for it must 
give rise to thoughts and emotions, and perhaps to lessons that will 
pass away only with life itself. 

The squall cleared, but the wind had changed and was again foul: 
SO we came to an anchor. It must now be decided whether I would 
land at Deal with the captain’s brother and his friend, or go on to the 
Isle of Wight. In the latter case I should remain the only guest left 
on board, and for a moment there rose up a terrible vision of being 
accidently carried off to Melbourne. The matter was finally settled by 
Captain H. himself, as we sat that evening over the grog. J. was in 
his cabin writing the log. . 

“If you can spare the time, don’t think of landing at Deal,” said 
Captain H., in the most kind and hospitable manner. ‘“ By all means 
come on to the Isle of Wight. It is a chance that does not fall to the 
lot of every man, and you would do wrong to miss it. We shall be 
very glad to have you with us.” 

‘What ! harping upon that subject again!” cried the pilot, coming 
down at that moment—not after his grog, though, for he never touched 
anything stronger than tea and soda water. “I thought it was settled 
_from the very first that you would go with me to the Island, Mr. W. 
Did I not say that I should be proud of your company ? and agree to 
land you high and dry, and free of all trouble and cost? I tell you 
that if you basely reject that offer, and leave us in the lurch at Deal, 
you will be guilty of nothing short of a crime.” 

“All right,” cried J., appearing at his cabin door. “I’m good for 
the chair for any number of nights. So that’s settled.” 

‘Very well,” I replied resignedly. ‘‘ Enter it in the log.” And 
thus overwhelmed, I gave in to what was certainly inclination, and 
under the circumstances seemed to be duty also: and yielded to the 
enjoyment of the hour. 

As night set in the weather was again stormy, and everybody bid 
everybody good night, with the rain pattering over the skylight. We. 
were not far off Deal, and it was impossible to say how soon after day- 
break a boat might come alongside to carry off those bound for shore. 
At seven the next morning I turned out. Rain was falling in torrents. 
In the distance was Deal, comfortably wrapped in a haze; and in half 
an hour’s time a small boat was seen struggling towards the great ship 
in answer to her signal. By eight o’clock she had'come tp, and the 
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two unfortunates bound for land—the captain’s brother and his friend 
~—got into her in the pouring rain, wrapped in oilskins. 

I felt more than commonly glad that fate had decided to carry me 
on to the Isle of Wight. It would take not less than sixty or ninety 
minutes to reach Deal; and at that hour of the morning, in a small 
open craft, upon a not particularly calm sea, it was no light or pleasant 
matter to. encounter. 

About nine o’clock some one prophesied an approaching change for 
the better. Even at that moment a sunbeam broke through the clouds 
and kissed the sea ; and in less than an hour it wasas fine and glorious 
a morning as could be wished for. 

. “If this breeze continues,” said the pilot, “‘we shall be at the 
Island to-night. How they will regret having landed at Deal.” 

_ The news gave rise to a pang of regret. The weather was so 
glorious ; the sea so calm ; the life on board of such a hazy, dolce far 
’ niente description that in place of a few days it would have been no 
hard or unpalatable task to put up with it for as many months. But 
the pilot had added a proviso ; and the wind did o/ continue favour- 
able. It dropped and becalmed us ; and at night the ship was scarce 
nearer the Island than she had been in the morning. 

After Deal began the pleasantest part of the trip. The coast was 
interesting and beautiful, and the pilot, for my especial benefit, ran the 
ship as close in shore as possible. Nothing could have proved more 
enchanting than the combination of earth, sea, and sky—all the grand 
objects of nature visible in one glance. The undulating coast, now 
rising, now falling; high and low, in and out, something like the 
waves that played around its base : now resisting them with its great 
white cliffs, and now seeming to woo them by running down In soft 
smooth verdure to the sand; while here and there cottages or clumps 
of trees diversified the scene. Presently the cliffs grew yet higher, and 
far up, between a break, was caught a momentary glimpse of Dover 
Castle. As we gradually rounded, Shakespear’s Cliff stood out boldly, 
one of the finest points of the coast. The town itself basked calmly 
and lazily in the sunshine and the glare of its white houses. From the 
pier the steamers were sending forth trails of smoke, getting ready for 
Calais or Ostend. On the one hand rose the high cliffs, bare and 
barren at the top; on the other, the old castle, nobly crowning the 
summit: behind all, the heights stretched far away. 

' Between Dover and Folkestone there was very little beyond cliffs, 
rising and falling, but bold and noble in spite of their sameness. 
About half way between the towns, perched upon almost the highest 
pinnacle, stood Abbottscliff House, looking very much as if it were 
monarch of the waters. A conspicuous object, and, with the addition 
of a turret and strong light, would doubtless form a capital beacon to 
the sailor. What breezes must blow upon it from right across the seas! 
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what tonics of life-giving physic, supplied by nature herself !—more 
kindly remedies than all the herbs and roots that ever grew. It wasa 
happy thought that took possession of the old cliff. 

All that day, making slow progress, we had coast scenery to our 
right hand, to occupy the attention, and relieve the monotony of the 
wide wake of water. In many parts it had been more than beautiful. 
At Walmer, for instance, adjoining Deal, with its old castle resting 
amidst the trees, down near the shore; a handful of houses clustering 
together, and bringing to mind, why it was almost hard to tell, some 
of the villages in the mountains of the Tyrol. 

As the evening went on, so did the fine weather: on toa glorious 
sunset. The wind had dropped to a dead calm, and the ship was 
lying off Beachy Head. As the sun neared the Herzen; it flooded the 
west with a glow of gold so intense that it almost seemed possible to 
pierce beyond it into the radiance of another world. The ripples 
were studded with gems that flamed and sparkled in the sunlight. To | 
the right a dark bank of clouds threw its shade upon the water, yielding 
a strange contrast : on the one side a bright, glowing sky of unutterable 
glory : on the other solemn depth and darkness : the one light, living, 
sparkling liquid, flashing and laughing from the land to the ship, and 
beyond again; the other, a sombre, deep, black-looking line of sea. 
What a picture it would have made ! Such is the mysterious connection, 
the link, the kindred affinity, between sea and sky. All things are 
dependent upon each other. In nature, as in man, the eye cannot say 
to the hand, ‘‘I have no need of thee.” 

Pacing the poop, we could only gaze in silence upon the setting sun. 
But J., who had grown familiar with such scenes, had seen the wonder- 
ful sunsets of the tropics, of which we in our own clime can form no 
conception, felt his enthusiasm far more subdued than mine: the 
latter possibly he thought a little exaggerated. A lingering sunbeam 
shot down upon the water. ‘‘ And the sunbeam clasped the ocean, 
and the moonbeam kissed the sea.” Then the sun changed colour and 
turned red—the redness of blood or fire, bringing up thoughts of a far 
different nature. ‘‘ The sun shall be turned into darkness and the moon 
into blood, before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” It 
went out of sight below the horizon; and a light passed away from the 
sea and sky, and another day was gone. For the last quarter of an 
hour every moment, literally, had brought with it a change ; a marked 
difference in tone and colour to the scene; and now the change to 
twilight was rapid, and so on to darkness. It had been a glorious day, 
full of an intense and peculiar happiness. Existence alone, the sensa- 
tion of living and breathing and moving was pleasure great and all- 
sufficient ; and can only be described in the one word—Life. 

Soon after darkness we turned in. It was J.’s watch from twelve to 
four, and I was under bond to keep watch also.: soit was)well to get 
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some sleep beforehand. At midnight we were awakened by the second 
officer, and a few minutes later saw us pacing the poop together. A 
novelty and a new sensation to me, it seemed strangely pleasant to be 
patrolling up and down, in the darkness, looking out upon the lights of 
ships studded about here and there: keeping watch all round against 
danger : gazing up into the bright stars, which seemed twice as high in 
this clear atmosphere as they do on land. Once a green light was 
visible ahead, proving that a vessel was in the track to cross the bows 
of the ship. For some time she bore down, until she appeared almost 
close. 

“How careless!” said J. ‘‘They are not keeping a proper look- 
out, and have not seen our lights.” 

Just then the red light flashed; and in less than no time a small 
schooner crossed our stern. These signals at sea, simple as they are, 
are a wonderful invention. There was something weird in passing the 
vessel so closely in the still, dark night ; meeting so nearly in that great, 
almost unlimited expanse of waters. The very darkness excited the 
imagination, and rendered the scene to one unaccustomed to it exces- 
sively attractive. As the moments crept by quickly in conversation, 
and one hour gave place to another, a faint glimmer broke in the East, 
like'a herald to trumpet in the birth of a new day. Gradually a light 
stole over the sea, so faint yet palpable, and so much on the surface, 
that it almost appeared possible to pick it up bodily. The glimmer 
expanded; the line in the horizon grew brighter and broader, and dark- 
ness crept away to her hiding place, from the face of the earth. The 
ship was not making much way: last might she was off Beachy Head; 
this morning she was little 1f any farther. 

It was Wednesday, and still we were a good distance from the Isle 
of Wight. At breakfast I congratulated the pilot upon the long voyage 
he was making, whereby I was reaping the benefit of so much extra 
sea-air ; so much additional delicious, genii-given existence. 

Treason!” he cried. ‘You had better not let the captain hear 
such a remark. His anxiety is to get away as quickly as possible, and 
you will be put down for an evil spirit in the ship.” 

*‘ And like Jonah, perhaps be cast overboard,” I returned. “Sooner 
than meet such a fate ’twere better to be silent. But to express sorrow 
is beyond my powers of dissembling. Is the wind fair?” 

“Fair!” he shouted. “Foul as foul can be. A downright sou’ 
wester.” 

“ Any chance of reaching the Island to-day ?” 

The pilot looked across, a merry twinkle in his eye. ‘ Not much,” 
he said. 

Wednesday passed much as the previous day, except that a strong 
wind was blowing dead ahead. The ship was compelled to tack, so that 
progress was made at the expense of about five times the length of 
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journey pursued in a straight line. When Wednesday night arrived we 
were by no means in sight of our destination. : 

The weather now showed signs of storm and anger. A cold wind 
was blowing, and the ship had more motion in her than was altogether 
necessary or agreeable. From eight to twelve I kept watch with J., 
the captain turning in at ten o’clock and leaving us in possession of the 
poop, and in the company of the pilot. The latter took it as easily as 
his duties permitted, reclining occasionally in an American chair, At 
midnight the second officer was called. Then we brewed some tea with 
the help of a portable kitchen left out upon the cabin table by the 
kindness and forethought of Captain H.; and the pilot came down for 
some supper—which was well needed to sustain him in his work through 
the long night. ; . 

It was beginning to rain as we turned in. Every hour was making it 
less promising. At four o’clock the second: officer roused J. for his 
watch. To me it appeared as if we had but just fallen asleep, and, in- 
capable of rousing up to fulfil my bargain, I turned round and dropped 
off again. Yet not before I had had time to pity J. from the bottom of 
my heart, and to tell him so. He, too, felt that a few hours’ more sleep: 
would have been no great hardship. 

““T see you are wisely going to stop where you are,” said he. “If 
you had attempted to move I was ready to strap you down. It is pour- 
ing with rain, and blowing well, and you would hardly stand the dis- 
comfort of the poop. I wish /hadn’t to turn out, ami.” 

He wrapped himself in oilskins and a sou’wester, and went out—a 
most unfit object for a drawing-room. 

Thursday morning. The rain coming down in torrents; the weather 
decidedly what sailors call dirty ; the wind blowing ; the ship anything 
but steady. Compelled to have what they called ‘ puddings ” on the 
table: bags of green baize stretching the whole length and lashed on, 
filled with sand or some heavy substance of the kind, to keep the plates 
and dishes from rolling off. There was no liveliness in the prospect. 

‘f Are you very sorry to hear that we shall land to-day?” said the 
pilot across the table. : - 

“Is that an undisputed fact?” I asked. 

“Undoubtedly so. The moment a cutter comes alongside you may 
bid good-bye to your present quarters,” 

A matter for sorrow certainly. Yet the untoward state of the weather 
robbed the parting of some of its regret: -capsizing as it did the 
dreamy, romantic emotions of the trip. It did not brighten as the 
morning advanced ; but to remain below was not to be thought of. So 
borrowing an oilskin from Captain H., and sea boots and a sou’wester 
from J., I went up on the poop, flattering myself that I looked very 
much ason of Neptune. Alas! before pride comes a fall. It was 
easy enough to put on sea boots, but not so easy to put-sea legs into 
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them. The decks were wet and slippery ; the ship was rolling ; it was 
impossible to keep a straight path. Several times I went flying and 
sprawling at full length, charming, of course,’all beholders. 

Time went on. It so happened—it was a rare occurrence—that no 
Pilot-cutter was anywhere about. Some distance off was an open boat 
—one of those famous deal boats that weather all seas and all winds. 
This we signalled, and she answered. Away to the left.loomed the 
Isle of Wight, but at what point to land was a matter for after con- 
sideration, The rain was still beating down, and the prospect of a long 
sail in an open boat was not enlivening. I had not even a great coat 
with me, and the cold and wet very sensibly asserted their influence. 
Soon after two we were in our cabin—from which the long chair had 
finally and with groans been expelled—when Captain H. looked 
in. 

“Your boat will be alongside in five minutes, Mr. W.” And then 
followed a consultation as to how f should be rigged out. : 

In the upshot, I went ashore with very little of my own. J. had 
already supplied me with a full suit of clean linen; the captain lent 
me a great coat; J. volunteered to look after my hat during the voyage, 
and lent me a cap of his own in place, to which he added a comforter. 
Thus rigged, I bade them all farewell. 

The lugger sent off a little rowing boat, into which we tumbled as 
gracefully as the sea would permit, and she shoved off. Three cheers 
greeted us, which were as heartily if less noisily responded to: and then 
we were Clear of each other. We rolled into the deal boat, and the small - 
One was hauled in. Each vessel went her way, the one outward bound, 
the other homeward. The big ship looked grand and noble on the waters, 
as we left her, and gradually got farther away. Long before we neared 
the island she had disappeared. 

It was a curious circumstance that the moment we got into the lug 
ger, the rain, which had been pouring down in torrents the whole 
morning, ceased ; and we had no more. 

The first discussion between the pilot and the men was as to the 
nearest and most convenient place for landing. One wanted Shanklin, 
another Ventnor: and the choice in the end fell to the latter. 

The motion of this small boat was something remarkable ; a change 
undoubtedly not for the better. Now up, now down, now ‘right, now 
left; now a kind of all round motion: heaving and rolling, pitching 
and ioene sand the Isle of Wight twenty-three miles distant. Still 
she made way with her sails, driving before the wind. The sea grew 
rougher, and the men laughed at me, as I sat there an object of com- 
passion, half the time with closed eyes, too indifferently comfortable to 
utter a word : and beginning to think of the possibilities of the mal- 
de-mer. But the enemy was successfully resisted. 

“These boats turns lots of ’em up,” said the man-at the; helm. 
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‘‘ They can’t stand the motion of ’em : not only passengers, but seamen 
and captains and all. Even coming off a long voyage, the moment 
they gets into one of these here little boats, it’s all up with them. 
How mortal savage some of ’em are, to be sure!” 

The more way she made, the further appeared the island. The 
pilot laughed at the remark. 

*‘ She’s going quickly,” he said. ‘‘ The tide alone is carrying her at 
least five knots an hour. But I had no idea we should be so long 
landing. No chance of a train up to town to-night.” 

The weather had cleared. The clouds were fast rolling off : the sun 
westward was pouring a flood of light and warmth over the grateful 
water. It had been intensely cold: and never had borrowed coat done 
better service. As the boat approached the island all mist evaporated, 
and the evening was lovely as ever went to rest. In the distance the 
Needles stood out boldly to the sea. Nearer, was Freshwater Bay ; and 
beyond, St. Catherine’s Point, towards which we were steering. From 
the water the island was seen at its best, and the men ran close in shore, 
at the pilot’s request, that none of its beauty might escape observation. 
Here, too, the water was smooth, a blessing duly appreciated by at 
least one person on board. Brook Chine was passed, and half a dozen 
other chines, Brixton Bay, and Blackgang: all picturesque. The 
waters lapped the foot of the island, which in parts sloped up into hills 
green and fresh. Here and there houses were dotted about, lying 
perdu in the trees or standing out more boldly to the view. But it 
seemed a deserted island, or one in which the inhabitants had been 
charmed to sleep for a hundred years. For upwards of an hour we 
had been watching the land, admiring its position and beauties, exulting 
in the sudden change of weather, and no living person had crossed the 
line of sight. | 

“T couldn’t live here,” said the pilot, drawing a long breath. ‘I 
should go mad; melancholy. It is Norfolk Island over again: worse, 
if anything.” 

Presently he gave a shout. ‘I declare I see smoke coming out of 
a chimney ”—pointing to a small house on the edge of the cliff. “And 
—yes—it is actually, a real, live, female woman, as Paddy says, going 
In at the door.” 

So it was. We seized the glass to make sure of it, and almost fancied 
we heard the door slam behind her. 

By and by we passed St. Catherine’s lighthouse, looking pretty and 
pure enough to represent any saint in the calendar. No sooner was 
the point rounded than Ventnor hove in sight, sleeping calmly and 
peacefully, and withal lazily, in the hollow. Here, at last, was our 
landing place. Consulting a watch we found it was near seven o'clock, 
and we had left the ship at half-past two. It was after seven before we 
landed, so that the best part of five hours had been spent in the boat: 
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more than half that time certainly not in a state of bliss: but the 
atter portion had far more than made up for the former. 

Thursday night, and we had not touched earth since the previous 
Saturday morning. It wasa novel sensation, and I felt as if I belonged 
less to land than sea. It had been a strangely pleasant week, thanks 
to J.’s companionship, Captain H.’s kindness, the Pilot’s fund of stories 
and vigorous life and jollity, the splendid weather, and the matchless, 
boundless, everchanging sea. 

As I set foot on shore the last link fell to the ground; the trip down 
Channel was of the past; in place of the glories of sea and sky, 
the beauties of the coast, the dreamy health-giving existence, there 
was a vision of a return to the thoughts and cares and occupations of 
everyday life. 

Whilst the good ship, let us hope, is ploughing bravely and nobly 
her way to a distant port. 


THE LOST. 


WHEN the stars in the quiet skies are bright, 
And the winds are murmuring low, 
Lost voices seem to haunt the night, 
And vanished forms my heart delight, 
That were buried long ago. 
They corne to me in my lonely room, 
When my heart with its grief seems breaking, 
I know that they sleep in the quiet tomb, 
I know that the violets over them bloom,— 
But they pierce the darkness and banish the gloom, 
And calmmy heart’s wild aching. 
In the tones of old my name they speak, 
And they soothe from my brow the pain ; 
I gaze in their eyes, so holy and meek, 
I feel their soft kisses, on lip and cheek— 
Then the dream is fled, and all vainly I seek 
To summon it back again. 
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PRESMER: A FRENCH STORY. 
II. 


ONSTERNATION was great in Présmer. The good barque 
“Louise” had gone down with all hands! The fate of the 
vessel alone would have excited commiseration, though it was unfor- 
tunately an. event of too frequent occurrence to call for particular 
attention. But when it was also known that Monsieur Henri de l’Ombre 
had doubtless perished in her, the sympathy of the whole town was 
awakened. Every one felt as if they had lost a friend: none knew 
until now how much he had been liked and estimated. On the Satur- 
day morning it was the sole topic of the market. 

This market was the rendezvous for the ladies of the town: ‘they 
met not only to purchase provisions for the following week, but to 
laugh and. chatter with each other. It was a scene of gaiety and ex- 
citement such as can only be found in some of those old French 
towns. The market women, standing over their poultry or butter tubs, 
looked beautifully clean and picturesque in their snow-white caps and 
long gold ear-rings. Some of them wore filigree chains, too, of the 
same precious metal, over their red and yellow fichus, and looked as 
if the world prospered with them. 

This morning the concourse was unusually quiet and grave. No 
laughter was heard, and the ladies for the most part spoke in hushed 
tones. 

One tall, fine-looking old lady, with a bird of paradise feather in het 
bonnet, was bargaining with a butterwoman. She was a Madame Cali- 
bran, and the most inveterate coquette in the town, in spite of her age. 

“Forty sous the piece,” said the woman. “Not a farthing less, 


Madame.” 
“‘ Thirty-eight,” returned Madame Calibran. “You are dearer than 


anybody else, Justine.” 

‘‘ Ah, no! Madame is mistaken. Forty sous, and no less. I should 
lose by the transaction.” 

“Very well,” replied Madame Calibran. “‘In that-case you may keep 
your butter.” . And she moved away. 

** Allons! allons!” cried the woman, calling her back, fearing to 
lose a good customer. ‘‘Prenez, madame; take it at your own price. 
Ciel! what a hard life we poor women have of it.” 

Madame Calibran returned, passed over a five-franc piece and some 
small money, and her maid took up three rolls of butter. 

‘‘ You are my first customer,” said the woman,. turning the silver and 
crossing herself; “may it bring me luck! Has Madame heard the 
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news about the ‘Louise?’—and poor Monsieur de l’'Ombre was of a 
surety in her.” 

“Tt is terrible,” answered Madame Calibran. ‘I have been ready 
to cry ever since I came into the Place. His poor mother, and poor 
Mademoiselle de Balder!” 

“Itis a triste marché,” said the woman. ‘“ We shall not sell half 
our provisions, it’s my belief. Everybody’s talking—nobody buying.” 

“As for that,” replied Madame Calibran, “people must live. 
Whether we are in joy or sorrow the stomach has to be supported. I 
daresay you will not have a piece of butter left by twelve o'clock. 
Bonjour, Justine. Another time don’t waste so much time in bargain- 
ing.” 

The faces of Madame de |’Ombre, Madame de Balder, and Louise 
were of course absent from the market-place. Louise we have seen 
stretched early that same morning on a bed of delirium. Marie, 
alarmed beyond measure, rushed off into Madame de Balder’s chamber 
with the tidings. The latter was dressed and just going into the salle- 
’-manger. She hurried to her daughter, questioning Marie as to what 
had taken place. 

Marie, in few words, told all. Their journey to the end of the pier 
in the middle of the night; their intense anxiety in watching for the 
ships in danger ; and the wreck of the “ Louise.” 

“ How could you go, Marie?” asked Madame de Balder, stooping 
over her daughter, who was tossing restlessly on her pillow. ‘“ How 
could you be so wrong—so mad ?” 

‘¢What could I do?” returned Marie, weeping, and wiping her eyes 
with her apron. ‘‘ Mademoiselle commanded me to accompany her. 
She did not even give me a moment for thought. We were half way 
towards the port before my scattered senses collected themselves. Ah, 
Madame! do not be angry with me! If Mademoiselle dies I shall 
break my heart.” 

“ Let us trust that it will not be as bad as that,” said Madame de 
Balder. ‘‘ But she is evidently very ill, Marie. You had better at once 
fetch Monsieur Matthéus. Bring him with you if possible.” 

Marie departed quick as lightning. Monsieur le docteur Matthéus, 
to give in full the inscription on his door-plate, was a small, dark, wiry 
man, with piercing black eyes, cheeks the colour of parchment, and a 
grey, rough-looking beard. His manner was abrupt and stern, but his 
heart was one great throb of kindness towards his fellow creatures. 
Louise de Balder, whom he knew as a friend—she had scarcely in her 
life needed a doctor—was one of his especial favourites. Marie was 
fortunate enough to find him at home. 

“ Mademoiselle Louise ill, delirious!” he cried. ‘ Why have you 
not fetched me before? Has she quarrelled with Monsieur Henri?” 

“‘Hélas ! monsieur le docteur,” cried Marie, “have you not heard? 
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Monsieur Henri is dead, drowned ; gone down in the ‘Louise.’ And 
the blow has killed Mademoiselle.” | 

‘Even now she may be dying,” said the doctor, rising up in alarm. 
“ And here we are chattering instead of working. Help we with my 
cloak and hat, Marie, and let us depart. You can tell me the history 
as we traverse the streets.” 

By the time they had reached the house, he knew pretty well the 
facts of the case; and guessed what would meet him on his arrival, 
and what he should have to do. 

He wrung Madame de Balder’s hands as he entered the sick room, 
bade her be of good courage, as he saw her pale, anxious face; and 
then advanced to the patient. , 

For a few moments he gazed at her in silence; then he felt her pulse 
and put his hand upon her forehead. It was burning hot. The cool 
hand seemed for an instant to calm the unconscious girl. He shook 
his head. 

‘“‘ Is she in danger? a “whispered madame. 

‘‘T trust not,” he answered. ‘“ We must endeavour to check the 
malady before danger arises. But I must not conceal from you, dear — 
lady, that she is very ill: requiring all our care and attention. Marie,” 
he said, beckoning the maid, who stood in the doorway to hear the 
opinion, “run with this to Monsieur Demol’s the chemist, and come 
back with it as quickly as possible.” 

He scribbled hastily a few directions upon a leaf of his pocket-book 
tore it out, and gave it to Marie, who lost no time in obeying his 
orders. 

“Mademoiselle Louise has had a great shock,” he said, turning to 
Madame. ‘If we cannot arrest this malady it will be the commence- 
ment of brain fever. What terrible news about poor Henri de- 
V’Ombre !” | 

Madame wrung her hands. At the mention of the name, Louise 
started up on her pillow, her eyes fixed on vacancy. 

‘“‘ Who says Henri is dead?” she cried. ‘Who says that I saw him 
drowned with my own eyes, in the dead of night? It isnot true! He 
is living, but they are keeping him away from me. Oh, Henri! Henri!" 
she wailed, sinking back, ‘‘come to me! forgive me! I will never 
grieve you again! Iam dying, Henri; my head is on fire; come and 
see me!” 

The doctor dipped a handkerchief into cold water, folded it, and put 
it upon her forehead. It calmed her, and a few moments after Marie 
entered, a small bottle in her hand. 

The doctor took it, poured its contents into a glass, and gave it to 
Louise. 

“Drink, my child,” he said, i in that tone of command which even 
the unconscious sick seem so strangely to obey. Louise swallowed it 
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mechanically, and in less than half an hour she had sunk into a deep 
sleep. 

“Tf she only sleeps long enough, the danger will have passed,” said 
Doctor Matthéus. ‘‘She will awake to consciousness ; but if she is 
roused, or rouses herself too soon, we shall have a long illness before 
us. Ah!” he cried, turning to the window, “what do I see there?” 

He pointed to some plants which Louise was fond of having in her 
bedroom, and which she persisted in keeping there against all advice. 

“‘ Away with them!” said he. “‘ They would poison a whole regiment. 
In asick room they are death. That heliotrope of all things is per- 
nicious. And now, dear lady,” he added, ‘I will leave you for a time. 
Remember, no noise; not a sound in the house. If our patient should 
awake before my return—which I trust will not be—send for me 
immediately.” 


The weather to-day was calm and tranquil as it had yesterday been 
the reverse. Only the sea remained rough and angry, as if not yet 
satisfied with the mischief and misery it had caused. It still dashed 
against the sides of the pier, with considerable abatement certainly, 
but with fury enough to be a still dangerous foe. But the wind had 
dropped to a lull; and so the ships coming in, tossed and tumbled 
about though they were, made the harbour easily enough. 

That afternoon, as we have heard, a body was left high and dry 
upon the shore by the receding tide. The face had been battered by 
the rocks beyond all possible recognition. But in the pocket of the 
coat was found a case containing letters an<l memoranda sufficient to 
identify the body as that of Henri de Ombre. The news was carried 
to his mother. 

She had of course heard of the wreck of the “ Louise.” They had 
broken the tidings to her in the morning as gently as possible, but she 
felt that she had received her death blow. | 

‘‘ You are quite sure it is the ‘ Louise’ that is lost?” she asked, in 
the calm tones of despair. 

‘Quite sure, madame.” 

‘‘ What proof have you?” 

They did not know. Upon further inquiry it was discovered that no 
one knew precisely whether it was or was not the “Louise” that had 
gone down. She was due, certainly, but there was a possibility that it 
was some other ship, after all, that had perished. No one could tell 
who had first spread the report as an undoubted fact. It seemed that 
there was still hope. 

“Tt is cruel,” said Madame de l’Ombre; “cruel to have thrown me 
into this state of suspense. It is enough to kill me or to turn my brain.” 

Then in the afternoon the body was washed ashore, and Madame de 
Ombre was told it was that of her son. | 
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“ This time you are certain?” . 

“Yes, madame. There cannot be a doubt. The face is not to be 
recognized, but the letters in the coat prove that it is Monsieur 
Henri.” 

She said she would nots see him. She could not bear to do so in his 
disfigured state. She would rather think: of him as she had last seen 
him in life. Were she to look at him now, the sight would never be' 
out of her mind. A very short time and she should have joined him 
for ever where no disfigurement and no separation could take place. 

Not a thought crossed Madame de !’Ombre as to the possibility of 
the drowned man not being her son. Every one told her that it was 
he who had perished, and that was quite enough for her. She did not 
question the fact; but accepted it with the calm resignation of a 
despair which could only give place to death itself. 

And thus orders were given for the funeral, which was to be held on’ 
the Monday afternoon, and a grave was dug in the space left vacant 
for so many years by the side of the late Monsieur de l'Ombre. 7 

And yet, the reader will easily have anticipated that the body washed: 
on shore, and recognized as that of Monsieur de l’'Ombre, was not his 
in reality ; though had that been known to the people of Présmer, it 
would have made but little difference to their sympathy, or to the 
sorrow of the bereaved families. It would only have been presumed 
that Henri de l’Ombre, who was known to have sailed in the ‘ Louise,” 
had perished in her, and that his body had floated out to sea. 

That it was the ‘ Louise” which had been lost, the Sunday served ° 
to give yet more undisputed and undoubted fact. The tide brought up’ 
parts of the wreck. The sands were strewed with the débris; and on? 
‘one long piece of wood the name “La Louise” was painted in the’ 
well known red letters. This was quite enough to set the matter at 
rest: there could be no more uncertainty or doubt. A rather singular’ 
circumstance was, that of the other bodies none came on shore, then’ 
or‘at any subsequent time. All had found a watery grave. 

On the morning of the day that the “Louise” was to sail from 
Arronton, Monsieur de ’Ombre went down on board to see that the 
necessary preparations had been made for his comfort during the 
voyage. She was to clear off at three in the afternoon, and he‘ 
undertook to join at two or half past. He had on a short pea-jacket 
over his coat, and found it so warm that he took it off and threw it in 
his berth, forgetting that it held a pocket handkerchief, and a case. 
containing letters and memoranda. 

It was a warm, bright day, and at two o’clock Monsieur de l'Ombre 
was strolling leisurely towards the boat, having settled all his business" 
satisfactorily. He was accompanied by the gentleman whose affairs 
had principally brought him to Arronton, and was in high spirits, both! 
with a sense of power at having achieved a difficult task. with success,’ 
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and also that he was now on his road homeward ; that each day would 
bring him nearer Louise de Balden Somehow he did not doubt that 
she would yield to him, and that their marriage would immediately 
take place. 

They were going along, laughing and talking and looking about 
them, when their attention was suddenly attracted by a pair of restive 
horses attached to a carriage that was just turning the corner. They 
were plunging and kicking, and for a moment the coachman seemed to 
have lost all control over them. Two ladies were in the carriage, one 
old, with grey curls and a bright fresh colour; the other young. Both 
seemed frightened, and the hand of the elder occupant was upon the 
handle of the door as if she was preparing to jump out. 

The carriage came dashing on, and the two gentlemen instead of 
paying attention to their own path gave it all to the horses, getting 
themselves ready to assist in case of need. Monsieur de )’?Ombre 
stepped upon one of those cellar doors that come out upon the 
pavement in certain old French towns, and which seem to have been 
invented by some enemy of mankind as traps for the unwary. The 
cave was only half closed, but this he did not notice, and in con- 
sequence fell through, down the stone steps. 

‘‘Take care, de l’Ombre,” cried his friend, who saw the danger at 
the very moment it arose. ‘Take care! The cave is open.” 

But the warning was too late. The horses went prancing on for a 
few yards more, and then became quiet: they had only been frightened 
by a mischievous boy letting off a pistol close to them: but de- 
Ombre was at the bottom of the stone cellar steps unable to move. 
He had twisted his foot, and the pain was excruciating. He thought 
the ankle was broken. 

With an exclamation as much of dismay as of pain he attempted to 
Tise. But neither alone nor with the help of his friend could he do so. 
And in less than half an hour the “ Louise ” would start. 

‘‘What’s to be done now?” cried Maltravers, looking down with 
. consternation. ‘ How will you manage to get on board the ‘ Louise,’ 
in time?” 

“T shall not manage it at all,” said de Ombre, making a wry face as 
he endeavoured to ease the position of the foot. ‘‘ Do you suppose 
that I am going to sail in that small craft, which carries no doctor, 
with a broken ankle ?” 

‘Ts itso bad as that?” returned Maltravers. ‘Then indeed you 
must not sail in her. I shall get my way after all, and keep you here 
another week or two. But what about your luggage? Is it not on 
board ?” 

“Ay! I had forgotten all about it. Leave me here for a time; 
Maltravers, and send a messenger quickly for my portmanteau. Let it 
be taken back to my hotel.” 
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“To my house, rather,” returned Maltravers. ‘“ Hotels are not the 
places for invalids. You would have no one but that pretty chamber- 
maid to wait upon you, and I wouldn’t answer for the consequences.” 

‘‘For mercy’s sake go and secure my luggage,” cried de l’Ombre. 
“‘Every moment gives you less chance of saving it. What in the world 
should I do without clothes to wear?” | 

‘No danger of that,” returned Maltravers, who seemed more pleased 
to retain his friend than grieved for his misfortune. “The ‘Louise’ 
won't go without you if she had to wait till night. Of course, now that 
you can't go, she will start punctually enough.” 

He waited to say no more, but continued his way towards the 
harbour, and soon reached the “ Louise.” She was making prepara- 
tions to start; everything bid well for a fair, prosperous journey. The 
wind was right, the sea calm, the sun bright, and the sky blue. Noone 
not possessed of the gift of second sight or the spint of prophecy 
could have foretold the disastrous end that was to overtake her. 
Maltravers, in noting all these fair signs, despite his pleasure at having 
his friend amongst them for a few days longer, could not help thinking 
that it was an unlucky accident that had put a stop to his embarking. ' 

He explained the matter to the captain, who had been on the look 
out for his passenger, and had the portmanteau conveyed on shore and 
taken up to his house. But the pea-jacket that Monsieur de l’Ombre 
had thrown off that morning was overlooked, and remained on board. 

It was now three o’clock, and the “ Louise,” being perfectly ready 
for sea, started. Maltravers watched her out of the harbour, wished 
her bon voyage in his heart, and turned back to look after Monsieur 
de l’Ombre. 

He found him where he had left him, at the bottom of the cave steps, 
talking to the old woman who had just made her appearance from the 
depths of the interior. She gained her livelihood by selling yellow 
tablettes, a species of toffee much affected by French children of all 
classes. She had gone into her bedroom for a few minutes’ repose ; 
sleep had overtaken her; and, being deaf, she had heard nothing of 
the accident. Upon re-appearing, and finding her cave in possession 
of a child of larger growth than those who ordinarily paid her visits, 
. she Mets herself in for a wholesale order at least. 

De l’Ombre had spent the time revolving matters in his own mind, 
debating with himself what course he should pursue in this dilemma, 
and he had just formed his plans when the old woman from the depths 
and Maltravers from the heights appeared almost simultaneously. 

By pushing himself up backwards, one step at a time, de Ombre 
managed at last to attain to a level with the street. A fiacre was soon 
procured; and, to get him into it, with the support of Maltravers on 
the one side and the old woman on the other, was not found to be a 
very difficult matter. Ere long, de l’Ombre, helpless as a man chamed 
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by the leg, found himself, in spite of faint opposition, comfortably in- 
stalled in his friend’s house, the object of solicitude and petits soins 
that he would scarcely have received at his hotel. A doctor was called 
in; and, after a careful examination. of the foot and ankle, it was found 
that no fracture whatever had taken place. The fall had twisted the 
ankle violently, causing more excruciating pain perhaps than a fracture ; 
but in a week’s time, and with complete rest, the doctor thought the 
foot would be thoroughly restored. 

“What shall you do now?” said Maltravers, as soon as they were 
alone together. ‘‘ Write home, I suppose, all about your ill-luck, and 
tell them not to expect you until they see you.” 

“No,” replied de Ombre. ‘ Whilst I was lying in solitary state at 
the bottom of @hat cave, I turned matters over, and determined not to 
write.” 

_ “‘What then? what will Madame de l’Ombre say when the ‘ Louise’ 
arrives without you ?” 

‘She need not know it. The boat always keeps her time within an 

hour or two. She is due in eight days, and in eight days exactly I can 
make my appearance in Présmer. Meanwhile they will naturally think 
that I am on my way home in the ‘ Louise.’” 
- There was something in this decision that Maltravers did not alto- 
gether approve of. He could not tell exactly why, and it was rather an 
instinct than a defined idea. Had he understood all de l’Ombre’s 
reasons for acting in this manner, perhaps the plan would have met 
with his approval. He knew nothing of the disagreement with 
Mademoiselle de Balder, though he was aware of the engagement. 

** You see,” said de l’Ombre, “if I write word to my mother that I 
have met with an accident and was unable to sail in the ‘ Louise,’ her 
fears will immediately take alarm. She will be imagining all sorts of 
miseries, and perhaps rush off here to ascertain for herself whether I 
am quite or only half killed. Whereas, if she hears nothing, she will 
take it for granted I am on my road home.” 

Put in this way, 1t seemed a sensible course enough to adopt: and 
de l'Ombre kept to himself his thoughts about Louise de Balder. 

We know how the event turned out. Could he have foreseen the 
wreck of the ‘ Louise” and the trouble it brought, how differently he 
would have acted! And yet—perhaps it was all for the best. 

A week passed, and Monsieur de l’Ombre was well again. 

‘‘ Thanks to your care, mon ami,” he said to Maltravers. ‘‘ Had I 
taken my own will and gone = to the hotel, I should probably only 
have been half way to recovery.” 

‘So that in this I have proved my own enemy,” retorted Maltravers. 
“J, who wished to keep you here as long as possible, have been the 
means of getting you off before the time.” 

_ © Til or well, I should have started to-day,” said de ’Ombre. The 
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‘Louise’ was due on Saturday night, I fancy, and my mother would 
get my letter this morning, warning her that I had not sailed in her, 
and that I should be home to-morrow. Travelling express all the way, 
I shall only reach Présmer to-morrow afternoon.” 

It was Sunday morning, and at two o'clock, de ]’Ombre started. 
The past week’s rest had done him a world of good, and he was in high 
spirits; laughing and talking, and enjoying life; whilst those at home 
were picturing him as disfigured and dead, and lying in preparation for 
his funeral. 

As Monsieur de l’Ombre drew near Présmer on the Monday after- 
noon, he bought a local paper, and glancing his eye over it, his attention 
was arrested, and his breath also, by an account of the wreck of the 
“* Louise.” It stated that all hands had gone down, and lamented at 
some length the death of their fellow-townsman, Monsieur de |’Ombre. 

His first thought was given to the narrow escape he had had. But 
for that accident he would undoubtedly have sailed in the vessel, and 
there was no reason to suppose that he, any more than any of the 
others, would have escaped death. He was alone in the carriage, or 


the emotion that swept over him, as he thought in gratitude of the: 


merciful providence that had watched over him and saved him from this 
untimely fate, would have been an uncomfortable exhibition in the 
presence of others. 

Then came the account of his own death, and of his having been 
washed on shore, and this he could not understand. 

“ Surely,” he thought, “my mother would let it be known that it was 
not me; when she received my letter she would know that. What a 
happy thing that I wrote to her! what anguish they would all have 
been in by this time.” 

The paper concluded its saraaeaph concerning Monsieur de l’Ombre 
by announcing his interment for that day, Monday, at two o’clock 
This was the most perplexing of all. His mother might by chance not 
have made known his escape: it was highly improbable, but it was at 
least possible: but it was impossible that his funeral could be arranged 
without her knowledge and sanction. How could it therefore be taking 
place in the face of his letter ? 

After turning the matter over in his mind, he could come but to one 
~ terrible conclusion : that the letter to his mother had miscarried. The 
thought turned him hot and cold ; he started up and began pacing the 
carriage, as if that could bring him a moment sooner to his destination. 
The train, which was going at express speed, now seemed to crawl; so 
-much slower was it than his impatience. His poor mother! what must 
she be suffering! it was enough to kill her. And Louise? how he 
wondered whether her present agony was bringing repentance with it. 

t was three o’clock when he stepped on to the platform. ‘ Why,” 
thought he, ‘I shall have the chance of assisting at my ~ own funeral. 
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I shall even not be able to avoid meeting it coming from the church.” 

Sure enough, as he turned the corner of the Place, it was advancing 
from the great church: his own priest, a family friend and con- 
fessor, the first in the procession. He was a very ugly man, but kind 

‘and good : now getting old. Henri when a boy had played him many 

a practical joke, which led generally to discovery and punishment. 

Quick as lightning the thought now flashed over him of personating 
his own ghost. 

He was dressed in a long travelling cloak ; and, pushing his hat over 
his forehead, he put his cloak up to his face and concealed it beyond 
recognition. But no one was looking at him; all eyes.were directed 
to the advancing cortége, and he had the pleasure of listening to various 
remarks of sympathy and condolence, in which he was intimately 
concerned. 

The procession came slowly on. The priests were chanting ; behind, 
the heavy coffin was being borne, covered with a black pall. All eyes 
were upon it: no one thought of looking at de l’Ombre. Just as his 
own priest came up, he moved a little in front, pushed back his hat, 
dropped his cloak, and fixed his eyes. 

The curé was chanting with the others. He looked doleful enough 
for ten funerals, and felt as much grief as he expressed. Henri de 
Ombre from a boy upwards, spite of practical jokes, had been his 
prime favourite. His mind was at this moment full of him. 

As he passed he happened to lift his eyes, and they fell upon the very, 
man he was chanting over. De l’'Ombre’s face was pale, immovable ; 
it was turned upon him. The curé gave a start, then another look. 
He believed firmly it was the spirit of his dead friend. His voice 
quavered, then died off ina kind of quiet bray; his mouth fell, and 
he dropped to the ground insensible. | 

In a moment de l'Ombre, who had not anticipated this climax, con- 
cealed his face again. People rushed forward to the poor curé: he 
was Carried into a shop, and the procession continued its way towards 
the cemetery. Every one wondered what had taken the good curé, but 
he who had caused the commotion was on his road home. 

Henri de l'Ombre scarcely knew how to make himself known to his 
mother. The grief of his death might kill her by degrees, but the 
shock of seeing him again alive and well, restored from the dead as it 
were, might kill her outright: he was by no means sure he had not 
killed the curé. Entering his porte-cochére in fear and trepidation, he 
stumbled up against Pierre, the man whom Madame and Mademoiselle 
de Balder had talked to at the end of the pier, and who was now off duty- 

Ghosts do not usually half knock people down, but when Pierre had 
looked twice, he fell back with an exclamation of dismay. Undoubt- 

edly he too thought it a spirit ; but his nerves being stronger than those 
of the old priest, he was in no danger of following his example! 
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“ Hush!” said Monsieur de l'Ombre, putting up his finger in warn- 
ing. ‘ Notaword! Whatare you afraid of, Pierre?” 

It flashed dimly across Pierre’s mind that he had heard that ghosts 
did not speak unless spoken to; in consequence he felt a little 
confused. At first he could not make out whether it was a spirit before. 
him, or real flesh and blood. 

“Is it you, Monsieur Henri?” he whispered hoarsely. ‘ Have you 
come back to life after being so long in the depths of the sea? Has 
your patron saint performed a miracle? or are you only a spirit?” 

“Pierre, your senses are wandering,” said Monsieur de l'Ombre. 
“ Here,” he continued, “ take my hand, and then ask me if I am alive 
or not.” 

The man held out his hand hesitatingly, and it was grasped with a 
force that set his mind at rest. 

“I can’t make it out for all that,” Pierre said. ‘ Every one in the 
‘Louise’ was drowned.” 

“So should I have been,” replied Monsieur de (Ombre; “ but I did 
not sail m her. I have just come home by train. I met with an 
accident just half an hour before the boat started, and had to stay 
behind to be nursed.” 

“Heaven be praised!” said Pierre, lifting his hands. ‘ What a 
narrow escape you have had, Monsieur Henri! What will madame 
your mother do when she finds it out ?” 

“But what about your nephew, Pierre?” asked Monsieur de 
l’Ombre. ‘Js he saved ?” 

“Heélas, Monsieur, I tell you everybody was drowned. He has 
gone with the rest, and there is an end to all his mischief and wicked- 
ness. It is terrible.” 

“Terrible, indeed,” replied de l’'Ombre, realizing more than ever his 
Own escape, ‘Pierre, I liked that lad. There was good in him. He 
would have turned out well in the end. His mischievous propensities 
were the result of youth and health: his heart was right enough.” 

“ Possibly, monsieur ; but no one knows the trouble he gave his 
family. Yet I wish we had him back again,” . 

““ Now, Pierre,” said Monsieur de l’Ombre, “ you are just the man IJ 
want. You must go upstairs to my mother and break the news of my 
safety to her. Do it gradually. Tell her there is a rumour that I was 
not drowned after all ; and when she is sufficiently prepared, tell her 
the truth.” 

Pierre had his wits about him; and his rough common sense served 
-him in as good stead as more refined tact. The task too, was a 
pleasant one. He was the bearer of good tidings: the happiest the 
poor mother upstairs had ever received. He waited no second bidding, 
but disappeared. In about ten minutes he came down again, his face 
glowing, his eyes bright with tears, his voice hushed. 
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‘You can go up, now, Monsieur de l’Ombre. Madame knows you 
are saved. She is waiting for you in the salon.” 

Henni’s patience had come to an end. Ina moment he had entered 
the house, and the mother and son were clasped in each other's 
arms. 


Louise slept for many hours under the influence of the doctor's 
draught. The house was kept perfectly still, and Madame de Balder 
sat at the bedside, keeping guard over the patient, and watching for the 
slightest change in her countenance. At twelve the doctor came for 
the second time, entering the room on tiptoe and making signs to 
Madame de Balder that all was going on well. At six he paid another 
visit, Louise still slept, and her mother was growing anxious at so 
protracted a slumber. 

‘‘ Suppose she should never wake?” she whispered to him, as they 
were both gazing at her. 

The doctor smiled. 

‘‘T hope I know my work better than to let her sleep her life away,” 
he said. “ This long sleep will probably save her from a dangerous 
attack of brain fever. See how much calmer she seems than she did at 
twelve o'clock.” 

It was quite true. At mid-day her face had been still flushed and 
heated, and there was a restlessness that her mother thought every 
moment threatened to wake her. But it did not; and towards three 
o’clock she gradually grew quieter. Now she was perfectly still; the 
heated face had given way to a slight flush; the head was cooler. 

“She will wake at midnight,” said the doctor. ‘You or Marie 
must sit up with her. She will be terribly thirsty no doubt, and we 
must make her some tisane. You need not be alarmed if you find 
her weak, prostrated both in mind and body, She has undergone a 
fearful shock ; she will be some time recovering it.” 

‘She never will recover it,” replied madame, the tears filling her 
eyes. ‘“ Her hopes were all centred in Henri de l’Ombre ; her best 
affections were given to him. I dread her awakening to con- 
sciousness.” 

“Youth has wonderful powers of reaction,” returned the doctor. 
“Tt can survive, and even very comfortably get over, many things that 
would kill you and me. Still, it is a fearful misfortune ; I cannot bear 
" to think of it. Most of all, I pity that poor mother.” 

Later on in the evening they brought Madame de Balder news that 
the body of Monsieur de l’Ombre had been washed on shore ; dis- 
figured beyond recognition it is true, but his, beyond any doubt. This 
put an end to all uncertainty: and the poor lady felt that henceforth 
her child would have no one but herself to lean upon. 

There rose up before her a vision of the future,,as. she‘sat there that 
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night, alone in the quiet of the sick room. A vision of herself, aged 
and grey, and then passed away from the earth: a vision of her child 
renouncing all worldly ties and ambitions, fulfilling her destiny quietly 
in the seclusion of some convent of strict order: perhaps that of Les 
Dames de la Visitation, where madame, until the last few years, had 
had a sister who was lady superior of one of its head establishments. 
And she wept hot tears of grief as she contemplated the change that a 
few hours had made in so many hearts and lives. 

At midnight, as the doctor had prophesied, Louise woke. Prostrated 
and weak almost beyond the power of speech, but calm and rational. 

She held out her hand to her mother and smiled, but did not speak 
at first. Madame de Balder clasped it eagerly and bent over it to 
conceal her emotion. 

“Why am I here?” asked Louise after a time, in which she had 
been vainly endeavouring to collect her thoughts. ‘And why are you 
watching beside me, mamma ?” 

“You have been ill, chére enfant,” replied her mother. ‘ You have 
been very ill, and you must not talk.” 

‘‘ What has passed ?” continued Louise. ‘ My memory seems gone. 
I cannot collect my thoughts. There is the weight of some fearful 
trouble upon me, but what it is I know not. How long have I been 
lying here? A day, or a month, or a year?” | 

“Only one day, my Louise: only since this morning. You must 
not speak another word.” 

“Has Henri been to see me?” 

Then, at the mention cf his name, all that had lately occurred flashed 
Over her memory, and, with a cry of despair, she turned her face to the 
wall. She was too weak to realize to the full all the. terrible change in 
her life : but even now the shadow of an awful remorse fell upon her. 
She had been the cause of the journey that had proved his death. 

They went on through the night; madame administering medicine 
and tisane according to the doctor’s orders. At eight o’clock the next 
morning he arrived. Louise. had fallen into a second sleep about six 
o’clock, and was now just awakened again, refreshed and strengthened 
in mind, but still weak in body. 

“Come, come,” said he, feeling her pulse and her head, “this is 
better than even I hoped for. We have conquered the enemy by 
prompt measures and a little plain common sense. Ah, dear lady,” he 
added, turning to Madame de Balder, ‘‘if all the members of my pro- 
fession would exercise more common sense, we should have less deaths 
in the world.” 

Louise was to remain in bed, a command she was far too weak to 
rebel against: and he ordered Madame de Balder to go and seek some 
rest, and Marie to take her place by the bedside. She looked, indeed, 
pale and careworn ; and the doctor wisely told her that(two invalids in 
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one household would not do at all. So she obeyed him, and went to 
find the repose her poor frame so much needed. Two hours after, had 
any one entered her room they would have seen her fast asleep, worn 
out with sorrow; and for the time unconscious of all cares and trouble. 

The day wore on. At two o’clock the funeral was to take place. 
Madame de Balder, who was now up, dressed herself in black, and 
putting on a long, thick veil, quietly left the house, and made her way 
to the church. 

No one noticed her. By herself, in a still corner, she took part in 
the funeral service, and when the procession had left the church she 
remained on for a long time alone, praying, according to the custom of 
lrer religion, for the soul of the departed. Then, when her tears had 
ceased to flow, though the eyes were red with weeping, she quietly left 
the church and made her way to Madame de !’Ombre, to see if she 
could by her presence impart some slight comfort and consolation to 
the bereaved mother. At least they could weep together. 

The first thing that struck her when the door opened in answer to 
her summons was the countenance of the maid. It was radiant; 
brimful, as it seemed, of happiness. Madame de Balder felt a kind of 
shock pass through her : had the woman gone out of her mind? 

She went into the passage, and the next thing that caught her atten- 
tion was the tone of a man’s voice; tones so like those of Henri de 
l’Ombre that she shuddered and turned sick. Then she heard a short, 
quiet laugh—such a laugh as no one but Henri ever gave—and, sinking 
into a chair in the salle-A-manger, she asked what it meant; whether 
she herself was mad, or whether the house was haunted. 

‘“‘Madame must prepare herself for good news,” said the maid. 
‘“‘ There has been a mistake. Monsieur Henri was not drowned.” 

And this was all the preparation she had, for at that moment the 
door opened, and Henri himself entered the room ; looking better than 
she had ever seen him. With a cry of pleasure as he caught sight of 
her, he threw his arms round her and kissed her, and then drew her 
into the salon to his mother. 

Certainly the mothers wept together, but frorh how different a cause ! 
All the explanation he had been giving to his mother had to be gone 
over again. He did not even omit the tright into which he had thrown 
the unhappy curé. 

“Henri will have to do penance for that, depend upon it,” said 
Madame de l’Ombre. ‘I only hope it will not prove the death of the 
poor old curé.” | 

“But,” said Madame de Balder, whose mind was utterly confused, 
‘what isto be done? They are burying the wrong man.” 

‘You mean that I ought to be in his place,” said Henri, laughing. 
“Thank you. The poor man, you know, must have been buried in 
any case, so it does not much matter. And now I am going,to Louise.” 
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“ Not for worlds,” cried Madame de Balder, starting up in terror. 
‘¢ Henri, you would kill her. She is too weak to be told hastily all 
this good news.” 

He gave in, upon a promise that as soon as it was possible he should 
be allowed to come and see Louise and make his peace with her. He 
had heard all about her walk to the pier, and her being present at the 
time of the wreck; and felt as if he had something on his side to 
atone for, in having, unwittingly it is true, caused her so much anguish. 
But his heart beat joyfully with strong, quick pulses, as he felt how 
truly her life and happiness must be bound up in him. 


Some months after this, a lady and gentleman might have been seen 
walking arm in arm through the old Pinacothek at Munich—the picture 
gallery of the old masters. The doors had only just opened, and for 
the present they had the rooms entirely to themselves. 

Both were young and strikingly handsome, and it might have 
occurred to many a beholder that nothing hanging on the walls formed 
as fair a picture as did these two. They were evidently man and wife. 
On the face of the former was a look of proud happiness, which 
every now and then expanded to rapture, as he gazed down upon the 
beautiful girl beside him. Her expression was quiet and more subdued, 
though not less happy; and the face had scarcely yet recovered the 
effects of a recent trouble. But for beauty, no picture in the building 
could equal it. 

“Let us sit down here, Louise,” said Henri de l’Ombre, in the 
Rubens room ; and they came to an anchor on a bench, opposite the 
entrance leading into one of the small side cabinets containing those 
gems of Van der Werff. Not a soul was there but themselves: the 
world of Munich did not trouble itself to contemplate art at that early 
hour ; and it was not quite the season for tourists. 

‘There is always a want of rest about Rubens to oe said Louise, 
looking up at the glaring colours around them. 

‘There 3s no softness and repose in his work,”’ replied de l’Ombre. 
“You must not seek for the hidden beauties of romance in him ; his 
genius is quite of another order—dashing and glaring. But he is 
powerful, masterly, and grand in outline. He is wonderful.” 

Louise was looking at a painting of a shipwreck in the distance, 
wondering whose it was. It brought before her the realities of her 
past trouble, the contrast between her present happiness and the fate 
which had so nearly overtaken her. Her husband noticed the tears in 
her eyes ; and following their gaze, guessed her thoughts. 

“How nearly my fate!” he cried. ‘‘ How close upon shipwreck 
was all our happiness! Louise, my wife, how much we have to be 
thankful for.” 


“ Near shipwreck indeed !” murmured Louise with emotion, her eyes 
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still fixed on the picture. “And through me alone! But I trust, 
Henri, it has taught me one good lesson—to know myself; to subdue 
my will, which was rendering my characteran odious one. Henceforth 
it is in your keeping ; I have resigned all into your hands.” 

‘So that even living in the same house with my mother does not 
now seem an intolerable burden to you?” said he, half smiling. 

‘Hush ! don’t remind me of those days of my folly and wickedness. 
As it is, they are ever present with me. Sometimes in the night I 
dream that I see you lying upon the beach, cold and dead, yet with 
eyes that look into mine with sorrowful pleading. And then I have to 
touch you, to make sure that it is a dream and not a reality. How 
little do I deserve my happiness!” 

‘Who indeed would be happy if thus judged ?” returned de l’Ombre. 
*‘T think, Louise, we have both something to forgive. You might have 
died in that illness of which I was the cause, and then I should have 
wished that I had perished in the shipwreck. My darling, I think we 
are both the better for that past episode. Let its lesson remain with 
us through life.” | 

They left the bench, and continued their walk through the roonis, 
quiet with a happiness accorded to very few in this world. 


A NIGHT’S VIGILS. 


HAD been listening for half an hour to a strange yelping off towards 

the right, and could not make out the origin of the sound. Just 
then my surroundings were not strictly pleasing. I was bearing im- 
portant documents from the ship just in to the commandant of the 
barracks near the most southern colony. Lieutenant Godfrey had 
started with despatches for the Colonial officers lying westerly of my 
destination—and for a certain length of time we had _ pleasantly 
journeyed together. We were not well pleased to part company; and 
we pursued our different routes alone with the certainty, or, rather, the 
hiability of being set upon by bushrangers at any moment. Tv be sure, 
the section of country through which we should pass was sprinkled 
with shepherd’s cots ; but this class of people in that wild place were 
not always to be depended upon. 

When the sun dipped westerly, I had got forward as rapidly as the 
state of the road. would permit. Coming within the shade of the 
acacias and of the general evergreen forests, there was a rustling gloom 
surrounding me very dense and very nerve-trying. 

Had our business been less urgent, one of us would certainly have 
turned off to accompany the other on the dangerous way; but it was 
imperative that the documents should be delivered as nearly as possible 
at the different places at the same time. They related to the removing 
of several out-posts and gangs to New South Wales, and there needed 
to be unison.of action. 

But that strange, echoing, solemn sound! Could it be the cries of 
the wild native dogs scouring about in quest of prey? It sounded more 
like the Van Dieman wolf. But we had been repeatedly assured that 
this animal was found nowhere but on Van Dieman’s Island. 

“ Our paths run parallel for several miles,” the lieutenant had said 
to me on parting ; “ and, should you find yourself in dangerous quarters, 
penetrate the bush if possible, and get near enough to signal me—and I 
will do the same.” About an hour had elapsed since then. 

While listening to these noises, every faculty I possessed on the alert, 
I was startled by what seemed to me like a wild shout coming from the 
direct course taken by my fellow-traveller. Immediately putting spurs 
to my horse, I made my best progress through the bush in the direction 
of the call. So sure was I that something terrible had happened to 
Lieutenant Godfrey, that I did not notice the scent of smoke perfuming 
the evening air in my near vicinity. So suddenly as to startle myself 
into a sort of palsy, I burst into a circular area, surrounded on all sides’ 
by gigantic ferns, and in the centre of which was a crackling fire, with 
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the preparations for an evening repast. The green circle seemed to be 
entirely free of human kind, and this singular fact no sooner made itself 
apparent, than a sense of deadly danger seized me, opening my eyes to 
the peril. I had unwittingly dashed into the rendezvous of some native 
ruffians, or haunt of the more formidable outlaws—escaped convicts- 
With a swift and rapid glance, I began backing my horse quickly. I 
dared not take the more expeditious method of crossing the area, for the 
country beyond might be simply a tangled wilderness, impracticable to 
the mounted traveller. As I wheeled about, a stalwart form leaped 
from a covert nea¥ by, and grasped my bridle. My horse, affrighted at 
first, reared bolt upright ; the next moment he was vaulting clear over 
the crouching form, rushing like a tornado over all obstacles. He at 
length brought me back upon the direct route, along which we no more 
loitered, and an hour and a halt’s uninterrupted progress, at a racking 
pace, did the ten intervening miles, and brought us out to the station. 

Here my business was soon concluded. But I waited, according to 
agreement, for Lieutenant Godfrey to join me there, so that we might 
return to Melbourne in company. 

As the day wore on, my patience was exercised, and then my alarm. 
I communicated my fears to the commandant; and he was medi- 
tating on the expediency of sending a squad of soldiers off to look after 
my companion’s safety, when the lieutenant came up safe and sound. 
His route had been longer than mine. 

It was now late in the day, and after a brief interval of rest for him, 
we resolved to return; both having urgent desire to be at head-quarters 
with our report as speedily as possible. So we struck off in an easterly 
direction, after having refreshed ourselves with a supper of venison at 
the barracks. 

“ Now, then, look well to the priming of your pistols,” said Godfrey, 
as we rode along, “for the outlaws are getting bold enough in the 
direction through which I passed this morning. They have attacked 
several shepherds, maiming some, and killing others ; and have driven 
their flocks off to slaughter.” 

Then I related the sound I had heard the night previously, and the 
ambuscade I had nearly fallen into. 

** As for the sound—shout, or whatever it was,” remarked Godfrey, 
‘“‘T don’t believe the night air of any other continent under heaven 1s 
checkered and badgered with such noises as find utterance in an Aus- 
tralian forest. There! They begin.” 

They did begin. What were the sounds? What was their meaning? 

‘‘T half wish we were not mounted, Godfrey. At the best, the 
horses make a great snapping of brush, and betray our progress.” 

“ Be as silent as possible—with eye and ear alert,” he answered. 
“It is a dangerous journey at best. And yet there 1s a pleasurable 
excitement about this life.” 
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He was right. For one danger safely passed, it was forgotten; and 
we were ready to enter upon a more perilous one. 

“Tt were better, depend upon it,’ observed Godfrey, suddenly 
stopping his horse, ‘‘to swing off south of east, and get into the more 
open country. It will be the trifle of a few miles more of travel, but 
afford less secure ambush for the class of people that we fear.” 

With this we headed more to the right, and rode on as rapidly as 
possible, chiefly maintaining silence. 

Nearly half of our journey had been safely passed over, when 
Godfrey, who was riding close to me, suddenly grasped my arm. ‘“ Do 
you see that?” 

It was a light ; gleaming and twinkling like a star. 

We had just got into a sort of ravine; and it was just as though my 
companion had divined my thoughts, for I had seen what he did. 
“It certainly is not a star, Godfrey, for it is below the horizon’s 
brink. And see—the bush rims up again above the light.” 

‘At least it is directly in our route,” was his reply. ‘We might as 
well reconnoitre. It is seldom that a shepherd shows a light ‘in that 
manner, and I cannot divine the cause or source of this one.” 

‘““Would it not be better for me to advance on foot, think you, 
Godfrey, while you creep around still to the right with the horses ; and 
see, if possible, if there be an ambuscade ? ” 

‘You can do so,” said he. ‘Or, if you like it better, take charge of 
the animals, and I will advance.” 

But I preferred to act the scout, and said so. I was older than he. 

‘“‘Be cautious, then,” advised Godfrey. ‘If we are captured and 
robbed of our papers, with their definite account of the weakness of the 
outposts at this time, and the need of concentrated action to ensure 
safety, the outlaws of this black forest might sweep upon the stations 
and plunder them indiscriminately.” 

I understood all this as well as he; and, leaving my companion to 
make his way as silently as might be off to the right, I crept forward. 
When within a short distance of the bush the light suddenly went ou, 
bringing me to a direct standstill. But it soon gleamed again, and 
again went out, just as though the person or persons among whom it 
originated might be moving. 

I got forward as swiftly as I could consistent with safety, and soon 
found myself near a hut, from the open doorway of which the light 
was gleaming. Nota sound from that direction greeted me. Utter 
silence seemed to reign in the rude cabin, and I thought it was 
deserted. A strange fascination urged me forward. I went creeping 
on, when suddenly there started up a peculiar rasping chirp, like 
that of a cricket. Intense though my desire was to enter that hut, an 
- instant’s reflection showed me the danger, and there came also over me a 
keen sense of my perilous position. I turned cautiously round, but the 
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very act put my shoulder into the brdwny hand of a gigantic fellow who 
had been creeping up unawares. Without a moment’s hesitation I dis- 
charged my pistol in his face, and wrenched myself clear from him, 
bounding off towards the south. Just then a httle to the west of the 
south, a wild cry—a shout as if for help, smote upon my shrinking ear, 
and seemed to startle from sleep a score of wild noises and wilder 
echoes. An instant’s confusion, an instant’s indecision, would have 
been fatal to me. My first thought, as I wildly leaped through the 
brush, was—it is Lieutenant Godfrey attacked and calling for help—but 
the next moment I remembered that the call did not come from the 
direction which he would naturally be in at that moment. Doubtless 
it was a decoy, and away I rushed, regardless of it. A hundred yards 
due north from where I had evaded the clutch of the powerful outlaw, I 
met Godfrey. He was dashing wildly towards the direction of the cry. 

‘ Mount,” he rapidly ejaculated, “we have stumbled into a nest of 
lawless wretches. And if we get out of the bush safely, we shall have 
need to bless our stars.” 

I flung myself into the saddle, and we eaadeas but the route was too 
rough for great speed. 

‘Hist! Good heaven!” muttered Godfrey, coming to a momen- 
tary standstill. ‘Haul to the right—to the right! Spur to the 
night !” 

A peculiar, singing hum had for an instant filled our ears. We knew - 
it well—at least, I did. It was the echo of the formidable native weapon 
—the boomerang—in its passage through the air. And all we could do 
was to catch our breath up; and our hearts seemed to cease to beat, 
as we shrank from the deadly rebound. 

One, two, three—but a few seconds passed, when ging / came the in- 
fernal thing back directly between Godfrey and myself, startling our 
horses into a wild plunge. Whizz! went another unseen implement of 
death. 

‘‘We are doomed,” gasped the heutenant. ‘‘ There’s no escape if 
they follow us much longer.” 

‘Hush, Godfrey ; silence!” 

Utter darkness surrounded us, and these ternble instruments of pur- 
suing death afforded but httle chance of escape. It was as well to spur 
on straight forward—if we could. 

If we could! The rebound of the second implement hit home. 
There was a sort of chuck, and Godfrey tumbled from his horse. His 
bridle-rein I was lucky enough to seize, as the frightened beast reared, 
and would have trodden back upon the prostrate form. 

“ Are you killed, Godfrey? ” I questioned, very inconsistently. 

There was no response. Giving the horses a sweep on ahead, I whirled 
them about, and, dismounting, held by the bridle-reins, and stooping, felt 
for my companion. 
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He was not dead, for he was feebly struggling to rise to his elbow, 
while a choking gurgle in his throat made me fear the worst. With an 
herculean effort of the will and muscles—but in moments of danger, 
such as this, no one knows what strength he can put out—I flung him 
into his saddle, wheeled, steadying him as well as I could, and dashed 
ahead, every instant fearing another attack. But I soon found that I 
must slacken my pace; perhaps come to a dead halt until morning ; for 
Godfrey’s body, rolling and tossing, threatened every moment to bounce 
completely from the saddle. He was either dead or insensible ; that 
was evident. The full horror of my position’ burst upon me, starting 
the sweat from every pore. I must stop until daylight, to ascertain 
my companion’s situation ; not daring to strike a light with the matches 
in my pocket, for fear of discovering ourselves to the ruffians ; or else 
abandon the poor fellow to his fate for a time, and ride on to the bar- 
racks for aid. This last thought I abandoned instantly ; I could not 
leave him. Drawing gradually through the darkness towards the dense 
evergreens, I got him into the shelter. There I lifted him gently from 
the saddle and laid him on one side, away from the horses’ feet, and 
tried what means I could in the darkness to restore him, if living, to 
consciousness. 

By the loose sliding about of his right arm, I found that it was badly 
crushed about the shoulder, and conjectured that the choking rattling - 
in his throat might have been caused by blood. Blood forced from the 
lungs by the ternfic blow struck him in the recoil of the infernally simple 
instrument of death. 

But these poor ministrations were interrupted by sides Acidealy 
human ones—breaking out from the other noises around. But too well 
comprehending that the miscreants were searching for their victim, or 
victims, near the spot where the deadly missile was likely. to return, I 
had to spring to the heads of the horses. With a resolute but not 
irritating grip upon their nostrils, I checked any symptoms of restless- 
ness which they might otherwise have exhibited. Twice before morn- 
ing the low mutter of voices came too closely to us for comfort; 
especially when, near dawn, poor Godfrey’s sufferings found vent in half 
conscious but irrepressible moans. 

At last a gray light was perceptible, ushering in the dawn. I then 
arose, got the poor fellow upon his horse, and lashed him there with his 
bridle-reins and part of my own girths. Knowing that a slow, easy gait 
would in the end be no mercy, I spurred the animals into a long, rock- 
ing gallop; and about sunrise came into Melbourne, where a surgeon’s 
services were quickly procured. Godfrey had fainted, and lopped for- 
ward upon his animal before we had made two miles of our remaining 
journey, and in that state was taken from the horse and conveyed into 
the barracks. 

It was found that the lieutenant had sustained a compound fracture 
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of the arm above the elbow; the upper end of the curved implement 
had also broken the collar-bone, and done some damage to the lungs. 

But the shouts that I had heard upon both of those nights, alas ! proved 
others than decoys to lead Godfrey and myself into a snare. I was so 
impressed by the memory of them, that I procured Lieutenant Spauld- 
ing’s permission to take out a squad of soldiers and beat the bush in the 
direction from whence they had proceeded. We found a shepherd 
murdered at the entrance of his fold. 

Godfrey slowly came back to health. But J can assure you that it is 
not among my pleasantest memories, that night’s vigils in the black 
forest, amid the strange moanings and mutteripgs of the Lone 
Continent. 


—~\ Bw kLRELEST ~ 


WHEN THIS SHORT LIFE IS O'ER. 


Wuen this short life is o’er 
Our kindred souls shall surely find each other 
On heaven’s blissful shore ; 
Shall range those shining fields of light together, 
To part no more, no more ! 
When this short life is o’er, 
So full of pain no human touch can lighten, 
So full of gloom no human heart can brighten, 
There will be pain and gloom no more ; 
But joy eternal 
And light supernal 
On Heaven’s blissful shore. 
Our kindred souls no more by stern fate parted ; 
Temptation, sorrow, fear of sin, departed ; 
We shall not have to shun each other there. 
We shall not wander lone and broken-hearted, 
Cankered with ceaseless care, 
Wistfully looking for each other ever, 
Daring to seek each other never, never, 

While ev’n our common pain we may not share. 
No, naught of this on Heaven’s blissful shore, 
Where we shall meet when this brief life is o’er. 
Then, courage ! fainting soul, despond no more ! 


— 
ee 
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ADAML: AN ALPINE STORY. 


FROM ‘THE GERMAN, 


DAML was a wretched little fellow; a mite with the tiniest legs 

and arms, large feet and small hands, white in spite of every 

kind of hard and dirty work which had fallen to his share. His chest 

was narrow but his shoulders were broad, keeping his big round head, 
adomed with a profusion of dark, curly hair, close between them. 

The boy could not turn his head without moving his whole body, 
for that reason he had never looked on his own back, and had he not 
had the opportunity of seeing it in the mirror of the duck-pond on 
clear suthmer days, he would never have beheld the enormous hump 
which nestled behind his right shoulder, and which was the cause of his 
being the poor little wretch he was. Other mirrors there were none in 
the rich peasant’s house, for the maidens kept their own little looking- 
glasses—which they used to hang on the hook of the window during the 
performance of dressing—shut up in their boxes. But Adaml need not 
have seen his back to know what was the matter with it; he felt the 
heavy burden keenly enough ; and the strokes which from all sides were 
showered upon it, and which made it none the lighter, he felt too. 

Adaml has not always been the cripple you see him now. He was 
as fine a little boy of about two years old as you ever saw, when he 
first made his appearance in the “ Kueselhof,” in the arms of a wander- 
ing beggarwoman, who, unable to continue her way for sickness, found 
a resting place in a corner of the stable. They had given her straw to 
lie upon and plenty of food, and then left her alone. In the Kieselhof 
people had work enough upon their hands ; no one had time to ques- 
tion from whence she had come; and when after three days the woman 
was well enough to start again, they did not ask her where she was 
going to. It was not so with the boy. He had been running about in 
the Hof, talking to every one in his own little way, and when he was 
to go he had accomplished a thing which no one had done before ; he 
had won the heart of the master of the house himself, to the great 
amazement of all around ; for the old peasant’s heart was known to be 
a hard one. 

“ Thou art sick, and thy days may not be many,” the “ Bauer” had 
said at parting with the woman; “what wilt thou do with the boy? 
Why not leave him here in God’s name? I will care for him. He 
shall be kept like one of my household.” 

How great the struggle in her inmost heart, no one knew; but after 
a few minutes of hesitation, the woman said, “In God’s name!” 
and gave up the boy. “I will bring him up well,” said the man, 
holding the little fellow in his arms, who, out of a pair of splendid 
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dark eyes, looked with childish surprise into the brown, hard face. 
“Yes,” added the peasant, still softening his harsh voice, “as if it were 
my own little boy.” 

“The master may be strict with him,” said the woman; ‘he may 
bring him up to hard work—he was born for that. But,” added she, 
“‘ would the master be kind enough to mind his straight limbs, that he 
does not become a cripple.” The man promised, and the woman 
departed, with a large loaf of brown bread for the way. Bringing him 
back to the house the master introduced Adaml to the household by 
saying to some of the servants who happened to be near: ‘‘ There is a 
fine little fellow, who from this day is to be one of us.” 

One of the servants, who somehow had the right to speak his 
mind to his master, exclaimed : ‘‘My! The Kieselhof Bauer taking a 
beggar-boy for his own child!” The Bauer smiled,lhalf good-naturedly, 
half cunningly. ‘‘ Why not build a step into heaven if one can do it 
easily?” he said. 

Then he left Adaml to the care of the household, and the promised 
good education began. Mind, there was no mistress in the Kieselhof; 
no mother to govern with love; to put things straight whenever they 
went wrong, and to keep straight things from going crooked. The 
Bauer was old, and his sons and daughters were kept no better than the 
other servants In their father’s house. 

Adam!l began by bemg cherished and spilt by half the household, 
and hated and illused by the other half; but by degrees, as the boy 
grew older, he learned to do little jobs for both parties, which, easy at 
first, became harder and harder, until the boy was at length the servant 
and slave of everybody. He never got any certain work appointed to — 
him, but everybody used him for everything; and however handy and 
willing the boy may have been, he still could not discharge his duties to 
so many masters to their satisfaction. They soon united in despising 
the little fellow, and, what was still worse, in beating him, the Bauer 
giving the example. Had he not promised him a good education ?— 
and his straight limbs ?—“ Bah!” the Bauer had many a time laughed 
at the woman’s anxiety in the presence of the servants. ‘“ Has any one 
of us gat such broad shoulders and strong back ?” he would ask. 

And so they went on for years, beating, striking, pushing, kicking 
him, knocking him down, treading upon him. Whoever wanted him to 
do anything gave him a kick to make him set to work quickly. Some 
drove him on by blows during the work, and were sure to give him a 
good thrashing at the end for not having done it better; whilst others 
were ready to chastise him whenever they could get hold of him, for not 
doing their own work first of all, and for keeping them waiting. 

But Adaml was made to suffer not for his own faults—imagined faults 
—only. The unhappy victim had to atone for the sins of the whole 
household. Whatever went wrong, watevet was broken or spoiled, 
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whatever mischief was done, it was as sure as sure can be that one 
way or another Adam] was found out to be the first and last cause 
of all. 

What wonder that in time Adaml became the miserable wretch, the 
cripple he was! Where is a trace now left of his original beauty ? 
His eyes, dark glistening stars still, are overshadowed by eyelashes 
and frowns, and a continually scowling forehead; his rich jet hair, curling 
down on his shoulders, serves but to make his appearance the more 
grotesque ; his harsh voice and unintelligible speech contributed to put 
him in the eyes of his fellows on a level with a beast of the field, and 
now that they, through ill treatment, had brought him into that state; 
they despise him, laugh at him, and hate him accordingly. 

They all despised him, we said. But we must admit one exception. 
One person there was who did not despise him; did not even 
laugh at his infirmities. No; Afra did not—Afra the “kuhmagd”’ did 
not. 

An orphan like himself, Afra had come tothe Kuieselhof nobody 
knew how; and but for the prior presence of Adaml, she might have 
taken up his position. In every large Hof you will meet some such 
unhappy being, who seems to be planted there to gather upon his head 
the wrath of all around ; to be the point of concentration of the general ° 
hatred. But the place of the ‘“hadern” in the Kieselhof had becn 
taken up, and Afra awaited a better lot. To her share had fallen the 
service of the cattle, and the brutes being less exacting masters and 
more grateful than Adaml’s, her fate became a comparatively happy 
one. 

In summer Afra had to join the daughters and higher maidservants 
of the house when they drove the cows on the “ Alm” (the High Alps). 
There, high up in the wilderness of the highlands, between heaven and 
earth ; left for weeks and months to herself and the cattle; exposed to 
every kind of weather, fair and foul, but free like any of the fairy kings 
supposed to dwell in those regions, she grew up like a plant in its 
particularly suited soil, having sunshine and rain in abundance. And 
she loved that soil; all her affections were bound up in the great 
and wonderful nature surrounding her. To stand upon a high level, 
thousands of feet above common humankind, with her feet firm upon the 
ground, her back against the rock, her hands upon her hips, the storm 
raging around her head, the wind tearing her hair, the shower drenching 
her scanty garments, was her utmost delight. “Ah!” she used to sar, 
‘“‘what do I care for all mankind? the rocks, the clouds, the four winds 
are my kith and kin!” 

At fourteen, when Adaml, who was but a few months younger, had 
scarcely obtained the height of three feet, Afra was a grown up woman, 
measuring more than five. Strictly taken, she was not a beauty, but 
her fresh, sunburnt, ever-smiling face; her round and snowwhite 
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teeth ; her sparkling, bluish-grey eyes; her rich sandy hair; her whole 
frame and carriage, presented the picture of life and health. And hale 
as her body was her heart. 

When in autumn they had driven their cattle down from the high- 
lands, and settled in the Kieselhof for the winter, Afra, who was the 
only one to notice the boy’s miserable condition, found time to care for 
Adam] when her duties to the cows, which in the stables were not so 
numerous, were performed, and the spinning room did not claim her 
hands and pretty voice. 

Afra, who loved movement and activity above all, was strongly 
moved to pity by the little fellow’s helplessness. The strong girl began 
to feel in a sisterly way for that being who, although of the same age, 
looked a child beside her. She would stand up for him against whoever 
would illuse him—be it the master himself;—she could do it, for she 
was a general favourite. In the country, strength and dauntless courage 
such as the girl possessed always force people to yield a certain amount 
of respect. 

““'What business hast thou to interfere with the boy?” said the Bauer 
to Afra one day. 

‘What business ?” repeated she, her hand upon her hip, looking him 
" fullin the face. ‘‘ Bauer, it is a long time since I wanted to tell thee 
my mind. With that child thou hast not built thee a step into heaven ; 
rather somewhere else.” 

She had spoken in defiance, risking the worst, in a moment 
of disgust, when she had just been thinking of leaving the 
Kieselhof, together with Adaml, to seek work elsewhere, expecting 
her dismissal as answer to her bold speech. But she waited awhile in 
astonishment. The Bauer at last merely turned round and walked 
away in silence. From this day she enjoyed, unmolested, the right of 
being Adaml’s protectress. 

When she was in the Kieselhof she managed to get him better food 
and decent clothes. He wore her shoes; he turned to her when he 
wanted his things mended. He was much laughed at for wearing 
women’s shoes and standing under the protection of a girl, but Afra 
told him net to mind; and being asked by a fellow-servant why she 
took the trouble to mend his clothes, she answered that ‘“ God had 
given to her ten fingers to sew as well as to any other woman, and her 
cows did not require any garments.” 

The years went on. Afra was one of the first cowmaids now. 
There were other people besides Adaml who liked to pay visits in the 
stables ; in fact, all the men servants courted her, and even the sons of 
the house did not despise a chat with her. 

Adaml kept away from the stable whenever there was company :— 
except Afra, he hated all mankind, and not without cause. He showed 
it also by unmistakable signs, but they only laughed at his anger. 
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Afra herself did not care much for her visitors; she had no great 
conversational powers; what she had to say was simply worded, strongly 
expressing the truth. When she said, “I don’t care for you all,” they 
knew it was so, and she had no preference for one of them. She liked 
best to talk to her cows, which were sure to understand her simple 
heart, and to Adaml, whom alone s/e understood. Gazing into the soft, 
dark eyes of the boy, which upon her alone looked in their natural 
splendour, she seemed to read his thoughts, to which his unready 
tongue was unable to give utterance. 

The old carpenter of the Kieselhof had died, and a young one had 
come. He was a handsome fellow, tall and straight as a fir-tree. He 
too had soon found the way to the stables ; and he could not often have 
heard Afra’s ‘“‘ Get thee away now, thou hast taken up enough of my 
time,” for he usually stopped with her for hours. 

Adaml one day was sitting on the top of the wooden partition which 
formed a little room for Afra in the stable, without reaching up to the 
top ceiling. Looking down as he had done before to contemplate the 
girl sitting on her box and sewing, he beheld Afra and Nantl the 
carpenter sitting side by side, he with his arm round her waist, chatting 
merrily. 

At first Adaml thought Afra would get up and drive the fellow out 
of the stable, as he had seen her do before to others for the similar 
offence. But Afra did not stir, and listened to the carpenter’s wooing. 
Parting with her at last—Adaml had thought he would never go—he 
kissed her ; and, to Adaml’s amazement, Afra did- not rebuke him. 
But Nantl had soon occasion to call for help ; for the moment he had 
passed the door, the cripple from his high position had sprung down 
upon his neck, and was strangling him with furious violence. Seeing 
Afra and others coming to Nantl’s rescue, Adaml let his prey loose, and 
gliding down from his back fell upon the floor half senseless, when a 
heavy stroke from the carpenter's hand completely stunned him. 

Adam! did not know how he had left the stables that night, but he 
never went in again ; and-this time Afra did not go to seek him. 

That was in the beginning of the winter, which became a hard one 
for Adaml; whilst in Afra’s heart spring had set in, in spite of the 
white snow covering all around the maiden’s dwelling, and ‘the icicles 
adorning her door and window-frame. 

But the longest winter even comes to an end, and spring in nature 
came too, at last. 

Afra had to go up on the Alm as head-cowmaid, taking up a 
large herd of cattle—one of the cows already belonging to her. She 
required a driver, and asked the Kieselhof Bauer to give her Adaml. 
“ It will do him good,” she said. 

In Afra’s idea a summer on the Alm must bring to every wound its 
balm. : 
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Nantl came to see his love in the highlands, but being sent on duty 
to other places, sometimes far off, he could not come often, and Afra 
and Adam] were left for weeks alone together. 

They went on quietly for some time, doing their duty during the day, 
and chatting together over their soup at night. Both avoided speaking 
of Nantl. But Afra soon noticed, and that to her great surprise, that 
the healthy air of the highlands did not produce upon her companion 
the effect she had expected. He became daily more melancholy. 

“ Adaml,” she used to say, ‘‘ eat and drink, and enjoy thy free life in 
God’s wonderful nature, and be thankful.” 

But her words were lost upon him; his appetite failed, and work 
itself had no charm for him; staring at her became soon his sole 
occupation. Afra did not scold him for his laziness. He had worked 
hard enough all his hfe, she thought. He may take his rest now. It 
is like a long Sunday to make up for all his lost ones. But her heart 
was sore when she observed his melancholy. She would slip away 
from his presence, and, sitting behind the hut, after racking her brain in 
vain to find a remedy for his illness, which visibly took hold of him, she 
would have a good cry. 

She knew the root of his disease was in his heart, and felt there was 
no help for it. 

One day Adaml could not eat at all; at least one cannot call eating 
his devouring Afra with his eyes. He followed her about, keeping his 
gaze upon her ; and when they came in for the evening, he took his 
place at the hearth where she was preparing the soup. 

He did not say a word, but looked at her; and Afra, trying how it 
would do to leave him quite alone, pretended not to notice his ways. 
There he stood staring at her, as she put the smoking dish on the 
table, said the blessing, and began to eat. She called him; he did not 
stir, but remained immovable ; whilst she said her evening prayers, and 
when she got up from her knees, wanting him to depart that she might 
go to rest, he was still standing and staring. She sat down on the foot 
of her bed, patiently waiting till he should be gone; but being very 
sleepy, and seeing that it was not the way to get rid of him, she at last 
exclaimed : ‘“ Adaml, by and by thou wilt become a complete fool.” 

This broke the ice. Adam] began to speak in a clear, ringing voice, 
as he had never done before, with passionate vehemence. 

“ A fool? would that I were, not to see things as they are, anil 
myselfas I am. Everybody else is as God made him—but not I. 
They have thrown me down and trampled me under their feet until 
they have changed the frame my Creator had given me. They have 
broken my spirits, and poisoned my heart; they have brought 
me down to a level with the beasts of the field ; and now they despise 
and hate that beast, their own work! But I am a man, with thoughts 
and feelings beyond any of them—and:-—and—” 
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‘“¢ Adaml,” said Alfra, “thou oughtest to eat thy soup and go to bed, 
I never despised thee, nor said anything against thee.” 

But the boy was not to be silenced so easily. He spoke for the 
first time in his life, and he would speak out all. 

‘‘ And now Iam a cripple, and the other boys of my age are grown 
up tall and straight like trees. I was never taught anything, and cannot 
say a word for myself, whilst the others are learned and ‘know every- 
thing, and they call mea fool: and as long as they will do so, I shall 
never be able to say a sensible word, because grief and anger will not 
allow me to think reasonably; and now thyself thou art turning against 
me, and calling me a fool as the others do!” 

‘But, Adaml, I never meant it! thou art quite rational; I know-it ;° 
and one might wish everybody had thy good heart. In-my mind thou 
art standing ever so high above all those who torment and persecute 
thee !” 

The boy’s dark eyes glistened with sudden joy; stretching out his 
hand towards her he exclaimed : “‘ Then thou dost not despise me— 
dost not hate me—perhaps even likest me? and wouldst take me as 
Iam?” 

Afra, frightened, recoiled from his open arms. ‘“‘ Look here,” she 
said, with quivering lips; ‘‘ look here, I do not reject thee because thou 
art not grown quite as tall and straight as many other fellows, who must 
become soldiers and may be crippled any day in the war ; not because 
thy tongue is heavy and cannot express thy feelings; neither because 
thou art not learned; not because thou possessest neither house nor 
field : no, not for all that or other things thou mightest imagine ; but 
I have already another lover; thou knowest Nantl the carpenter—I 
have promised to be his wife.” 

“I might have known it !” cried Adaml, all his ten fingers disappearing 
into his thick, curly hair. ‘Serve me right for speaking nonsense. 
Now I know what I was in too great hurry to hear—thou art right—I 
am a fool!” 

“ Adaml, thou wilt not leave us. I will hold thee as my brother al! 
my life long ; I couldn’t do without thee, Adaml.” | 

“Well,” he said, with assumed calmness, seeing her tears, “I am now 
twenty-one years of age, when people usually settle in life. Now that 
I know it is all over; that I can’t have thee ; I must settle to remain 
lonely and bear it as I can.” 

He made a few steps to go, then turned once more. “But I shall 
never forget that thou hast done me nothing but kindness through all 
thy life. I shall pray heaven may protect thee and reward thee. Maybe 
I shall find once an opportunity of showing my gratitude to thee.” 

He staggered out of the hut. 

Afra cried herself to sleep. Until her twenty-first year she had never 
known such a grief. And Adaml? He got no rest that night, poorAdaml ! 
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Towards the end of the summer Nantl’s visits were more frequent ; 
and Afra, who had caught a little of Adaml’s melancholy, bnghtened up 
again. Her cheerfulness however was not to be lasting. 

Nantl was a handsome, jolly fellow, beloved by every one, and Afra 
might have been proud of her lover. But oh, how often had she begged 
him to give up the wicked practice of deerstealing — to give it up for 

‘her sake. But in vain. He would not listen to her. He would be 
sure to bring his gun, disjointed into several pieces, and carefully hidden 
under his coat, whenever he came to see her on the Alm; and then 
leave her at night to “wildern” in the mountains, and—never missing 
his aim—shoot whatever game came in his sight. Then, after mid- 
night, he would knock at her door and ask her to take in and conceal 
what unlawfully had come into his possession. She, fearing and 
trembling, would take in the deerstealer with his load, risking for his 
safety her own honour and reputation. What could she do? To 
refuse him entrance would have been to give him up to the guards and 
huntsmen who usually were close upon his heels. They would pass soon 
after he had entered the hut, and just stop in order to ask if she had 
seen somebody go by. 

“My!” she would say; “do I look out for people who may pass ? 
It is best for a lonely girl like me to shut her door and window and put 
her head under the pillow when she hears the poacher’s gun.” 

“Of course! Afra is a very timid girl, she is known to be afraid at 
night,” they would say, laughing. And she would reply, “ Well, the wild 
hunter is nobody’s friend. You may laugh at me if you hke.” 

Look into her hut for the criminal ? They never thought of such a 
thing. The girl had always been truthful, and people knew her to be 
SO. 

But what a grief it was for her! how wretched she felt! Her con- 
science, so quiet until her twenty-first year, now never ceased 
pricking her—never, by night or day. She almost felt herself guilty of 
the theft, and would never be able to raise_her head again to look full 
to the face an honest person. 

Adam] did his best to comfort her. Nantl loved her, and was sure 
to give up his wicked ways when once she should have become his 
wife. Afra herself made up her mind never to marry Nantl unless he 
swore to give up the wildern ; she would give him an ultimatum the day 
before their wedding: swear that he would give up deerstealing or leave 
her for ever. This heroic resolution somewhat calmed her mind, and 
the heavy burden on her conscience became lighter. 

One night Nantl came earlier than usual, bent under the heavy load 
of an enormous roebuck, which the three friends took pains to conceal 
in the dairy. 

‘The moon is bright to-night, and the huntsmen have been about 
all day long. They are sure to trace thee to this hut,” said Afra. 
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Nantl did but laugh, and they sat down to supper. Adaml had done 
first ; he put down his spoon and glided out of the room. One sharp 
look out into the clear moonlight, and he came back noiselessly and 
managed to get into the dairy unnoticed by the lovers. They, however, 
were soon disturbed by hearing the barking of dogs close to their 
house. Instantly the huntsmen knocked violently at the door, and with 
loud and commanding voices asked for entrance. 

The lovers sprang up from their seats in a moment. Afra, never 
losing her presence of mind, caused Nantl to enter the place under 
the hearth where she used to keep her wood, of which the greater part 
was now burned away ; and gathering the rest of the brushwood lying 
about, she carefully covered him with it, by means of which the hole 
appeared filled up. 

Throwing one last anxious look back to the hearth, she went on tip- 
toe to her bed, and from there began calling out, ‘“‘ I am coming, I am 
coming! Can you not wait a minute until I have put something on?” 
While she was talking to the impatient people outside, she had taken 
off the upper part of her garment, thrown the coverlet of her bcd on the 
floor, and thrown the latter into disorder. Then she moved to the 
door and opened it, carefully shading with her hand the light in her 
little tin lamp, asking at the same time what was the matter. 

“‘ Give up the deerstealer,” they cried; and the door, which she wanted 
to keep half shut, was flung open. Three men appeared at it. . 

‘““The deerstealer ! Why, what can I know of a deerstealer ?” 

‘‘ Why then dost thou tremble if thou knowest nothing about him ?” 

‘‘I am not trembling—I am shivering. I should like to see any of 
you not shivering when you are called out of your bed into the cold 
night air. There, let me shut the door, my light is going out.” 

““ Never mind, Afra, we have a lantern. This time we are sure he is 
here, and we shall have him soon. Much better for thee to tell us at 
once where he is.” 

Thus speaking, all three had entered the hut. 

A thought flashed through the girl’s head. Giving up the deer and 
letting Nantl escape seemed to her of two evils the lesser. To the re- 
peated question “‘ Where is he?” she at last answered by pointing to 
the door of the dairy. 

But she had made a false reckoning ; two of the men entered the 
dairy indeed, but the third kept behind in the room watching 
her. 

Afra turned to the wall and wrung her hands; there was no escape. 

The noisy laughter of the two men in the dairy brought her to her- 
self. ‘‘My! should you ever have believed it—he, the daring deer 
stealer. whom we have been seeking so long!—and we seeing him 
every day and letting him go free—it is too bad!” 

Afra ran in followed by the man. Adaml was crouching at the side 
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of the deer, the poacher’s gun in his hand, looking with glistening eyes 
at the men who led him away without tarrying any longer. 

During that scene, which lasted but a few minutes, Afra had been 
moving up and down, from Adaml to the hearth, and to the group 
again. She felt sure Nantl would come out from his hiding-place, and 
prevent the innocent Adaml being taken to prison by giving up him- 
self. 

He seemed to tarry, however, and she, turning to the hearth, whis- 
pered distinctly, ‘‘ Nantl, thou wilt not allow the boy to go in thy 
place?” But no answer came, and Adaml was gone; the door too 
was shut, and all was quiet in the hut again. 

Afra fell upon a chair, crying bitterly. Now the brushwood under 
the hearth suddenly moved, and Nantl’s head appeared. He cautiously 
looked round. ‘‘ They are actually gone!” he exclaimed with satisfac- 
tion ; and bringing his tall figure from under the hearth he joyfully cried, 
jumping high up: “ Escaped! escaped! but this time I was very near 
being caught !” 

Afra sprang upon her feet, her whole frame expressing grief and 
anger. ‘‘Nantl!” she cried, vehemently ; “thou art a miserable 
wretch ! Guilty, as thou art, to let the innocent boy be carried away in 
thy place!” 

Afra !” said Nantl, in great surprise, ‘‘so much fuss about a cripple 
like him !” 

But Afra had opened wide the door, and drawing herself up to her 
full height, she pointed out of it with the-air and mien of an empress: 
‘“‘Nantl, wilt thou now, on the spot, hasten after the men, and, confessing 
thy fault, give Adaml his freedom? Or, if such is not thy intention— 
never come into my sight again!” 

Nantl made the best of the opportunity, and speedily took himself 
away, without saying a word of farewell. 

Afra waited, sitting before her door, but Adaml never came. Nantl 
could not have done her command. 

She had no mind to go in again that night, and the first _ray of the 
rising sun found her crying before her hut. 

Two days and nights she spent waiting, crying, praying; neither 
Adaml nor Nantl appeared. She could not discern which was the 
greater grief—the baseness of her lover or the misfortune of her friend. 
On the third day she could not bear it any longer; she left hut and cows 
to a milk boy who had happened to come up, and drove down to the 
Kiesélhof Bauer. Theold man stared at her account of Adaml’s heroic 
self-sacrifice. 

“Well I never !’’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ one might have thought that boy 
has got enough to carry with his hump, and now he is taking the sins 
of the world upon him,” 

They put on their best apparel, took the newest vehicle of the Hof, 
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and drove in state down into the town. There they were allowed to 
see Adaml, but that was all. They could neither make Adaml confess 
his innocence, nor produce the real criminal. After a long day of 
trouble and excitement they had to make for home, leaving Adaml in 
his dungeon. 

Afra was on her Alm again, feeling wretched. The Kieselhof Bauer 
and the whole household did their best to find Nantl; they spared 
neither pains nor money, and after a fortnight they succeeded in getting 
hold of him. He had been hiding himself in the wilderness all that 
time. 

The master went again to town to fetch Adaml himself and bring 
him home, where the whole household was ready to receive him with 
joy ; and he presented him with a new coat and hat and sent him up on 
the Alm. 

Adam! now stood before Afra: ‘*When I went in his place,” he said 
sadly, ‘‘ it was to save him, but not to be called back again. And now 
the fellow has been silly enough to allow himself to be caught.” 

‘Thou wast silly, but he was basely wicked,” said Afra, stretching 
out her hand to him. “TI shall not see him again—no, never—I have 
sworn it. And as forthee, Adaml, if—if thou could’st think it worth the 
while—asking me once more. . 

_** What !” cried Adaml, ask thee once more? If I had to ask thee 
a hundred times, and wait for thee a thousand years !” 

““'We need not wait so very long,” said Afra, laughing. ‘I am just 
about to buy my second cow, and I shall make the Kieselhof Bauer 
give thee a third one—he owes something to thee. I don’t see why we 
should not get into house-keeping at once.” 

‘“Tuheeh!” cried Adaml, throwing his new hat high up into the air. 





When, two years ago, I was wandering on foot in the highlands 
between Tyrol, Bavaria, and Salzburg, I found hospitality in a small hut. 
The mistress of the modest home being one of the finest women I met in 
those countries, I was rather shocked at seeing a little humpbacked man 
presenting himself as the master. At supper I heard the whole story 
from Afra, who is proud of her husband. I cannot keep back from the 
friendly reader that the two little boys who were fast asleep at night 
when I came, in the moming turned out to be the healthiest little 
things I ever met, with the mother’s beautiful hair, and the father’s 


glorious dark eyes, And Adaml is sure to take care of their straight 
limbs. 


IN THE CLOISTERS. 


AN ancient English city,—and a grave 
Beneath the shadow of cathedral walls, 
Where solemn elms their bowery branches wave, 
And tender rain of April softly falls ; 
Hoarse-voiceéd rooks,—a restless sable crowd,— 
Whirl with strange clangour round the bleak old towers, 
Drifting and meeting, closing like a cloud 
Above grim bosses and gray stone-wrought flowers. 


Great mouldering heights of rugged sculpture rise, 
Grisly with heads of dragons,—worn and bold, 
Coloured by weather-stains of thousand dyes, 
Tinged with the lichen’s melancholy gold ; 
While here and there some shattered saint looks down 
From his dark niche betwixt the pillars high, 
Or stately king still wears his stony crown, 
And with calm brow confronts the changeful sky. 


There, on that lowly grave, the snowdrop springs, 
There smile the dim blue violets of March; 

And like a sound of mighty rushing wings 
Through the low western doorway’s pointed arch 

Sweeps forth the deep prayer-music o’er the mound, 
And dies far out amid the busy strife 

Beyond the minster-gates,—where toil hath drowned 
The faint sweet echoes of eternal Life. 


Soft moss of shady green and pearly gray 

Has clustered thickly on the time-wom stone ; 
Dark ivy-chains, that strengthen day by day, 

About the grave their clasping bonds have thrown ; 
And often I go back through misty years 

Along dim paths where love’s old wild-flowers grow, 
To seek that sheltered place with quiet tears _ 

Where one true heart was buried long ago. 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
AT AFTERNOON SERVICE. 


HE still quietness of the sabbath mom shed its peace over Fox- 

wood. Within the Court of that mame—where the lawns 

were green and level, and the sweet flowers exhaled their perfume, and 

a tree here and there was already putting on its autumn tints—the 
aspect of peace seemed to be more especially exhaled. 

The windows of the rooms stood open. . Inside one of them the 
breakfast was on the table yet, Miss Blake seated at it. Matins at 
St. Jerome’s had been unusually prolonged ; and Sir Karl and Lady 
Andinnian had taken breakfast when she got home. The Reverend 
Damon Puff had come to help Mr. Cattacomb; imparting to St. 
Jerome’s an additional attraction. 

While Miss Blake took her breakfast, Lucy went out amidst her 
flowers. The scent of the mignonette filled the air, the scarlet colours 
of the geraniums made the beds brilliant. Lucy wore a simple muslin 
dress with sprigs of green upon it—for the weather was still that of 
summer though the season was not, and the nightingales were no longer 
heard of an evening. Trinity Church boasted a set of sweet-toned bells 
and they were ringing melodiously on the air.. When the Sacrament 
was administered—the first Sunday in each month—they generally did 
ring before service. This was the first in September. Lucy stooped 
to pick some mignonette as she listened to the bells. She was getting 
to look what she was—worn and unhappy. Nothing could be much 
less satisfactory than her life: it seemed to herself sometimes, that she 
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was like a poor flower withering for lack of sunshine. For the first 
time for several weeks she meant, that day, to stay for the after service : 
her mind had really been in too great a chaos before: but this week she 
had been schooling herself, and praying and striving to be tranquil. 

Karl came round the terrace from his room and crossed the lawn. 
In his hand he held a most exquisite rose, and offered it to her. She 
thanked him as she took it. In manner they were always courteous to 
one another. 

‘What a lovely day itis!” she said. ‘So calm and still.” 

‘‘And not quite so hot as it was a few weeks ago,” he replied. 
“Those must be Mr. Sumnor’s bells.” 

“Yes. I wish they rang every Sunday. I think—it may be all 
fancy, but I can't help thinking it—that people would go to church 
more heartily if the bells rang for them as they are ringing now, instead 
of calling them with the usual ding-dong.” 

“There is something melancholy in the ringing of bells,” observed 
Karl, in abstraction. 

‘‘ But, when the heart is in itself melancholy, the melancholy of the 
bells brings to it a feeling of soothing consolation,” was Lucy’s hasty 
answer. And the next moment she felt sorry that she had said it. 
Never, willingly, did she allude to aught that could touch on their 
estrangement. 

‘¢ Talking of church, Lucy,” resumed Karl, in a different and almost 
confidential tone, “‘I am getting a little annoyed about that place, 
St. Jerome’s. They are going too far. I wish you would speak a 
word of caution to Theresa.” 

‘TI scarcely like to,” answered Lucy after a pause, her delicate 
cheek faintly flushing, for she was conscious that she had not. dared to 
talk much on any score with Theresa lately, lest Theresa might allude 
to the subject of The Maze. ‘She is so much older and wiser than 
I am—” 

“Wiser?” interrupted Karl. ‘I think not. In all things, save one, 
you have ten times the good plain sense that she has. That one 
thing, Lucy, I shall never be able to understand, or account for, to my 
dying day.” 

‘¢ And, moreover, I was going to add,” continued Lucy, flushing a 
deeper red at the allusion, “I am quite sure that Theresa would not 
heed me, whatever I might say.” 

“Well, I don’t know what is to be done. People are mocking at 
St. Jerome’s and its frequenters’ folly more than I care to hear, and 
blame me for allowing it to go on. I should not like to be written to 
by the Bishop of the diocese.” 

‘© You written to!” cried Lucy in surprise. 

““Tt is within the range of possibility. The place is on the 
Andinnian land.” 
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‘‘T think, were I you, I would speak to Mr. Cattacomb.” 

Karl made a wry face. He did not like the man. Moreover he 
fancied—as did Lucy in regard to Miss Blake—that whatever he might 
say would make no impression. But for this he had spoken before. 
But, now that another was come and the folly was being doubled, it 
lay in his duty to remonstrate. The whole village gossiped and 
laughed; Sir Adam was furious. Ann Hopley carried the gossip 
home to him—which of course lost nothing in the transit—and he 
abused Karl for not interfering. 

They went to church together, Karl and his wife. It was a thinner 
congregation than ordinary. Being a grand field day at St. Jerome's 
with procession and banners, some of them had gone off thither. 
Kneeling by her husband’s side in their pew, Lucy felt the influence of 
the holy place, and peace seemed to steal down upon her. Margaret 
Sumnor was opposite, looking at her: and in Margaret’s face there was 
a strange, pitying compassion, for she saw chat that other face was 
becoming sadder day by day. 

It was a plain, good sermon: Mr. Sumnor’s sermons always were: its 
subject the blessings promised for the next world ; its text, “ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” The tears rose to Lucy’s 
eyes as she listened. Karl listened too, wrapt in the words. Just for 
the quarter of an hour it lasted—the sermons were always short the first 
Sunday in the month—both of them seemed to have passed beyond 
their cares into Heaven. It almost. seemed to matter little what the 
trouble of this short span on earth might be, with that glorious fruition 
to come hereafter. 

‘‘T am going to stay,” whispered Lucy, as the service ended. 

Karl nodded but made noeother answer. The congregation filed 
out, and still he sat on.. Lucy wondered. Allin a moment if flashed 
upon her that he also must be going to stay. Her face turned crimson : 
the question, was he fit for it, involuntarily suggesting itself. 

He did stay. They knelt side by side together and received the 
elements of Christ’s holy Ordinance. After that, Karl was on his 
knees in his pew until the end, buried as it seemed: in beseeching 
prayer. It was impossible for Lucy to believe that he could be living 
an ill life of any kind at that present time—whatever he might have 
done. 

He held out his arm as they quitted the church, and she took it. 
It was not often that she did. Thus they walked home together, 
exchanging a sentence or two between whiles. Karl went at once to 
his room, saying he should not take anything to eat: he had the 
headache. Miss Blake had “snatched a morsel,” and had gone out 
again to hear the children’s catechism, Hewitt said. One thing must 
be conceded—that she was zealous in her duties. 

And so Lucy was alone. She took a “ morsel,” too, and) went to sit 
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under the acacia tree. When an hour, or so, had passed, Karl came 
up, and surprised her with tears on her cheeks. 

“Ts it any new grief?” he asked. 

“‘ No,” she answered, half lost in the sorrow her thoughts had been 
abandoned to, and neglecting her usual reticence. “I was but thinking 
that I am full young to have so much unhappiness.” 

‘We both have enough of that, I expect. I knowI have. But 
yours is partly of your own making, Lucy ; mine is not.” 

“ Not of his own making!” ran her thoughts. ‘ Of his own plan- 
ning, at any rate.” But she would not say a word to mar the semi- 
peace which pervaded, or ought to pervade, their hearts that day. 

“‘That was a nice sermon this morning,” he resumed, sitting down | 
by her on the bench. 

“Very. I almost forgot that we were not close to heaven: that we 
had, speaking according to earth’s probabilities, years and years and 
years to live out here first.” 

“We shall have to live them out, Lucy, I suppose,—byheaven’s will. 
The prospect of it looks anything but consolatory.” 

“‘T thought you seemed very sad,” she remarked ina lowtone. “I 
had no idea you were going to stay.” 

Sad /" He laid his hand upon her knee; not, in any particular 
affection, but to give emphasis to his word. “Sad is not the term for 
it, Lucy. Misery, rather; dread; despair—the worst word you will. 
I wished with a yearning wish that I was in Mr. Sumnor’s heaven—the 
heaven he described—if only some others could go before me, so that I 
did not leave them here.” 

_ Lucy wondered of whom he spoke. She thought it must lie between 
herself and Mrs, Grey. Karl had been thinking of his poor proscribed 
brother, for whom the glad earth could never open her arms freely 

ain. 

“ I think what Mr. Sumnor said must be true,” resumed Lucy. 
‘That the more sorrow we have to endure in this world, the brighter 
will be our entrance to the next. I am sure he has a great deal of 
sorrow himself: whenever he preaches of it he seems to feel it so 
deeply.” 

Karl appeared not to hear. He was gazing upwards, a look of 
patient pain on his pale face. There were moments—and this was 
one—when Lucy’s arms and heart alike yearned to encircle him, and 
ask for his love to be hers again. She cared for him still—oh, how 
much !—and wished she could awake to find The Maze, and all the 
trouble connected with it, a hideous dream. 

They sat on, saying nothing. The birds sang as in spring, the trees 
waved gently beneath the blue sky, and the green grass was grateful 
for the eye to rest upon. On the handsome house lay the glad sun : 
not a sound of every-day labour, indoors or out, broke= the) ‘stillness. 
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All was essentially peace. Except—except within their own wearied 
breasts. 

The bell of Trinity Church rang out for service, ‘arousing Lucy from 
her reverie. She said she should like to attend it. 

‘What ? this afternoon ?” exclaimed Karl. “ You are not accustomed 
to go in the afternoon.” 

That was true. The heat of the summer weather had been almost 
unbearable and Lucy had not ventured to church in it more than once 
a day. 

“It is cooler now,” she answered. ‘And I always like to go if I 
can when I have stayed for the communion.” 

But Karl held back from it: rather, Lucy thought, in an unac- 
countable manner, for he was ever ready to second any wish of hers. 
He did not seem inclined to go forth again, and said, as a plea of 
excuse, that he preferred to retain the impression of the morning’s 
sermon on his mind, rather than let it give place to an inferior one. 
His head was aching badly. 

“‘T do not ask you to come,” said Lucy, gently. “I should like to go 
myself, but I can go quite well alone.” 

When she came down with her things on, however, she found him 
ready also; and they set off together. 

It may be questioned, though, whether Lucy would have gone had 
she foreseen what was to happen. In the middle of the service, while 
the “Magnificat” was being sung, a respectable, staid woman entered the 
church with an infant in her arms. A beautifully dressed infant. Its 
long white robe elaborately embroidered, its delicate blue cloak of sur- 
passing richness, its covering veil of lace dainty as a gossamer thread. 
The attire, not-often seen at Foxwood, caught Lucy’s eye, and she 
wondered who the infant was. It seemed to her that she had seen the 
nurse’s face before, and began to ransack her memory. In an instant it 
flashed on her with a shock—it was the servant at The Maze. 

She turned her eyes on her husband: not intentionally, but in an 
uncontrollable impulse. Karl was looking furtively at the woman and 
child—a red flush dyeing his face. Poor Lucy’s benefit in | the afternoon 
Service was over. 

The baby had come to be baptised. Ann Hopley sat down ona 
bench to which she was shown, just underneath the Andinnian pew. 
Towards the close of the second lesson, the clerk advanced to her, 
and entered on a whispered colloquy. Every word of which was distinct 
to Karl and Lucy. 

“Have you brought this infant to be christened ? ” 

““To be baptised,” replied Ann Hopley. ‘ Not christened.” 

The clerk paused. ‘It’s not usual with us to baptise children unless 
they are so delicate as to render it necessary,” said he. ‘ We prefer 
to christen at once.” 
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“ But this child is delicate,” she answered. ‘‘ My mistress, who is 
herself still very ill, has got nervous about it and wishes it done. The 
christening must be left until she is better.” ; 

“It’s the baby at The Maze, I think ?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Grey’s.” 

The second lesson came to an end. Mr. Sumnor’s voice ceased, and 
he stepped out of the reading desk to perform the baptism. Ann 
Hopley had drawn away the veil, and Lucy saw the child’s face ; a fair, 
sweet, delicate little face, calm and placid in its sleep. 

The congregation, a very small one always in the afternoon, rose up, 
and stood on tiptoe to see and hear. Mr. Sumnor, standing at the 
font, took the child in his arms. 

* Name this child.” 

“Charles,” was the audible and distinct reply of Ann Hopley. And 
.Lucy Andinnian turned red and white; she thought it was, so to say, 
named afterher husband. As indeed was the case. 

The child was brought back to the bench again ; and the afternoon 
service went on to its close. There was no sermon. When Lucy rose 
from her knees, the woman and baby had gone. Karl offered her his 
arm as they quitted the church, but she would not take it. They 
walked home side by side, saying never a word to each other. 

‘* That was the reason why he wanted to keep me away from church 
this afternoon !” was Lucy’s indignant thought. “‘ And to dress it up 
like that ! How, how shall I go on, and bear?” 

But Lucy was mistaken. Karl had known no more about it than 
she, and was struck with astonishment to see Ann Hopley come 
in. It arose exactly as the woman had stated. During the night the 
child had seemed so ill that its mother had become nervously uneasy 
because it was not baptised, and insisted upon its being brought to 
church that afternoon. 

Meanwhile Ann Hopley had hurried homewards. Partly to avoid 
observation, partly because she wanted to ‘be back with her mistress. 
In traversing the short space of road between the Court gates and The 
Maze, she encountered Miss Blake coming home from St. Jerome's. 
Miss Blake, seeing a baby sumptuously attired, and not at the moment 
recognizing Ann Hopley in her bonnet, crossed the road to inquire 
whose child it was. Then she saw it was the servant at The Maze: but 
she stopped all the same. 

“T should like to take a peep at the baby, nurse.” 

‘It’s asleep, ma’am, and I am in a hurry,” was the answer, given in 
all truthfulness, not in diseourtesy ; for it must be remembered that 
Ann Hopley had no grounds to suspect that this lady took any special 
interest in affairs at The Maze. “It slept all through its baptism.” 

‘Qh it has been baptised, has it! At Mr. Sumnor’s church ?” 

“Yes, at Mr. Sumnor’s. There is no other church but,that;’”. added 
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' the woman, totally ignoring St. Jerome’s, but not thinking to give 
offence thereby. 

Miss Blake put aside the lace and looked at the sleeping baby. 
‘‘ What is its name, nurse? ” 

** Charles.” 

‘*Oh,” said Miss Blake, the same notion striking her, as to the name, 
that had struck Lucy. “It is Mr. Grey’s name I suppose—or some- 
thing like it?” : 

‘No, it is not Mr. Grey’s name,” replied the woman. 

‘Who is the. baby considered like?” went on Miss Blake, still 
regarding it. ‘Its father or its mother?” 

‘It’s not much like anybody, that I see, ma’am. The child’s too 
young to show any likeness yet.” 

*‘T declare that I see a likeness to Sir Karl Andinnian!” cried Miss 
Blake, speaking partly upon impulse. For, in looking whether she could 
trace this likeness, her fancy seemed to show her that it was there. 
“‘ What a strange thing, nurse !” 

With one startled gaze into Miss Blake’s eyes, Ann Hopley went off 
in a huff. ‘The suggestion had not been palatable. 

“Tf he’s like Sir Karl, I must never bring him abroad again, lest by 
that means suspicion should come to my master,” she thought, as she 
took the gate key from her pocket and let herself in. ‘But I don’t 
believe it can be: for I’m sure there’s not a bit of resemblance between 
the two brothers.” 

‘* How plain it allis !” sighed Miss Blake, regarding the cross upon 
her ivory prayer-book as she went over to the Court. And that 
ridiculously simple Lucy does not see it! Bartimeus was blind, and so 
is she. He could see nothing until his eyes were opened: her eyes 
have been opened and yet she will not see!” 

No, Miss Blake, neither could the self-righteous Pharisee see, when 
he went into the Temple to thank God that he was better than other 
men, and especially than the poor publican. 

St. Jerome’s was prospering. It had taken—as Tom Pepp the 
bell-ringer phrased it—a spurt. A rich maiden lady of uncertain 
age, fascinated by the Reverend Guy Cattacomb’s oratory and 
spectacles, came over once a day in her brougham from Basham, 
and always put a substantial coin into the offertory-bag during the 
service. 

The Reverend Damon Puff found favour too. He had a beautiful 
black moustache, which he was given to stroke lavingly at all kinds of 
unseasonable times; his hair was parted down the middle, back and 
front, and he had an interesting lisp : otherwise he was a harmless kind 
of young man, devotedly attentive to the ladies, and not over- 
burdened with brains. Mr. Puff had taken up his abode for the 
present at Basham, and came over in the omnibus.; ~Two omnibus 
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loads of fair worshippers arrived now daily: there was frightful scuffling 


‘He,among them to get into the one that contained the parson. 


‘ 


But, flourishing though St. Jerome’s was, people were talking about 
It In anything but a reverend manner. Sir Karl Andinnian was blamed 
for allowing it to go on unchecked—as he told his wife. Had Karl 
been a perfectly free man, unswayed by that inward and ever-present 
dread, he had certainly put a stop to it long ago, or obliged Farmer 
Truefit to do so; but as it was, he had done nothing. The sensitive 
fear of making enemies swayed him. Not fear for his own sake, but 
lest it should in some way draw observation on The Maze and on him 
whom it contained. When the mind is weighed down with an awful 
secret, danger seems to lie in everything, reasonable and unreasonable. 
But Karl found he must do something. 

A comic incident happened one day. There came a lady to Foxwood 
Court, sending in her card as “Mrs. Brown” and asking to see Sir 
Karl Andinnian. Sir Karl found she was from Basham. She had come 
over to pray him, she said with tears in her eyes, that he would .put a 
stop to the goings-on at St. Jerome’s and shut up the place. She had 
two daughters who had been drawn into its vortex and she could not 
draw them out again. Twice and three times every day of their lives 
did they come over to Foxwood, by rail, omnibus, or on foot; their 


‘whole thoughts and days were absorbed by St. Jerome’s: by the 


services, by cleaning the church, by Mr. Cattacomb’s lectures at home, 
or in helping Mr. Puff teach the children. Sir Karl replied that he did 
not know what he could do in the matter, and intimated very 
courteously that the more effectual remedy in regard to the Misses 
Brown would be for Mrs. Brown to keep the young ladies at home. 
They would not be kept at home, Mrs. Brown said with a burst of 


- sobs; they had learnt to set her at defiance : and—she begged to hint 


to Sir Karl—that in her opinion it was not quite the right thing for a 
young girl to be closeted with a young man, for half an hour at a time, 
under plea of confession, though the man did write himself priest. 
What on earth had they got to confess, Mrs. Brown wanted to know, 
becoming a little heated with the argument : if they’d confess how un- 
dutiful they were to her, their mother, perhaps some good might come 
of it. 

Well, this occurred. Sir Karl got rid of Mrs. Brown; but he could 
not shut his ears to the public chatter; and he was conscious that 
something or other ought to be done, or attempted. He could not see 
why people should expect that it lay in his hands, and he certainly 
did not know whether he could effect anything, even with all the good 
will in the world. Mr. Cattacomb might civilly laugh at him. Not 
knowing whether any power lay with him, or not, he felt inclined to 
put the question to the only lawyer Foxwood contained—Mr. St 
Henry. 
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But oh, what was this petty grievance to the great trouble ever lying 
upon him? As nothing. The communication made to him by Ann 
Hopley, of the night watches she had seen, of the stranger who after- 
wards presented himself at The Maze gate with his questions, was so 
much addition to his tormenting dread. Just about this time, too, it 
came to his knowledge, through Hewitt, that inquiries were being made 
as to The Maze. Private, whispered inquiries ; not apparently with any 
particular object; more in the way of idle gossip. Who was putting 
them? Karl could not learn. Hewitt did not know who, but was 
sure of the fact. The story told by Mrs. Chaffen of the gentleman she 
had seen at The Maze the night she entered it, and “ which it was at 
her wits’ end to know whether he were a ghost or not,” was circulating 
round the village and reached Karl’s ears, to his intense annoyance and 
dismay. Added to all this, was the doubt that lay within himself, as 
to whether Smith the agent was Philip Salter, and what his course in 
the matter should be. In his own mind he felt persuaded that it was 
Salter, and no other; but the persuasion was scarcely sufficiently 
assured to induce him to act. He felt the danger of speaking a word 
of accusation to Smith wrongfully—the danger it might bring on his 
brother—and therefore he, in this, vacillated and hesitated, and did 
nothing. 

Do not reproach Karl Andinnian with being an unstable or vacillat- 
ing man. He was nothing of the kind. But he was living’ under 
exceptional circumstances, and there seemed to be risk - to his- 
unfortunate brother on the left hand and on the right. If discovery 
should chance to supervene through any rash step of his, Karl’s, why 
remorse would never cease from racking him to the end of his 
bitter life. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
AT LAWYER ST. HENRY'’S. - 
LAWYER ST. HENRY sat at his well spread breakfast table. He was a 
little man with a bald head and good natured face, who enjoyed his 
breakfast as well as all his other meals. Since his nieces had considered 
it necessary to their spiritual welfare to attend matins at St. Jerome’s, 
the lawyer had been condemned to breakfast alone. The sun shone on 
the street, and Mr, St. Henry sat in a room that faced it. Through 
the wire blinds he could see all the passings and repassings of his 
neighbours ; which he very well liked to do; as well as the doings of 
Paradise Row opposite. 

‘“‘ Hallo!” he cried, catching sight of a face at Mrs. Jinks’s parlour 
window, ‘‘Cattacomb’s not gone out this morning! Puff must have 
come over early to officiate. Thinks he’ll take it easy, I suppose, now 
he’s got an underling: no blame to him, either. The girls will be 
dished for once.” 
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Laughing a little at the thought, he helped himself to a portion of a 
tempting looking cutlet surrounded with mushrooms. This being 
nearly despatched, he had leisure to look abroad again and make his 
mental comments. 

‘‘ There goes the doctor: he’s out early this morning. Going to see 
old Etheredge perhaps : wonder how the old fellow is. And there’s 
Mother Jinks taking in a sweetbread. Must be for the parson’s break- 
fast. Sweetbreads are uncommonly good, too: I'll have one myself 
to-morrow morning, if it can be got. Why here comes Sir Karl 
Andinnian! He is out early, too. That young man looks to me as 
though he had some care upon him. It’s a nice countenance; very: 


_and if—I declare he is coming here! What on earth can he 


want P” 

Sir Karl Andinnian was ringing the door-bell. It has been already 
said that the lawyer’s offices were in Basham, for which place he 
generally started as soon as breakfast was over. Therefore, if any 
client wished to see him at Foxwood, it had to be early in the morning 
or late in the evening. This was known and understood. 

Sir Karl was shown in, Mr. St. Henry glancing at his breakfast-table 
and the three or four dirty plates upon it. He had finished now, and 
they sat down together at the window. Sir Karl, not to detain him 
unnecessarily, entered at once upon the question he had come to ask— 
Had he, or had he not, power to do anything with St. Jerome’se 
And the lawyer laughed a little; for St. Jerome’s afforded him fun, 
rather than otherwise. 

“Of course, Sir Karl, if Truefit chose to warn them off the land, he 
could do it,” was the lawyer’s reply. ‘Not without notice, though, I 
think : I don’t know what the agreement was. As to yourself—well I 
am not clear whether you could do anything: I should like to see 
Truefit’s lease first. But, if they were shut out of St. Jerome's to-day, 
they’d contrive to start another place to-morrow.” 

‘‘ That is quite likely,” said Karl. 

“ My advice to you is this, Sir Karl : don’t bother yourself about it,” 
said the easy-going lawyer. ‘‘ People expect you to interfere? Never 
mind that: let them expect. The thing will die away of itself when 
winter comes. Once the frost and snow set in, the girls, silly monkeys, 
won't be trapesing to St. Jerome’s; neither will they come jinketing 
over by omnibusfuls from Basham. Wait and shut it up then. If you 
attempt to do it now you will meet with wide opposition: by waiting, 
you may do it almost without any.” 

“ You really think so, Mr. St. Henry !” 

“‘T am nearly sure so,” said the hearty lawyer. ‘ There’s nothing 
like bad weather for stopping expeditions of chivalry. But for having 
had the continuous sunshine the summer has given us, St. Jerome’s 
would not have been the success it is.” 
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“They have dressed Tom Pepp in a conical cap and put a red 
cross all down his back outside,” said Sir Karl. 

The lawyer burst into a laugh. ‘7 know,” he said. “I hear of the 
vagaries from my nieces. It’s fun for me.” 

“But it is not religion, Mr. St. Henry.” 

“Bless me, no, Religion? The girls may give it that name; and 
perhaps one or two among them may be earnest enough in thinking it 
so: the rest are only after Cattacomb.” 

‘“There’s another one now, I hear. One Puff.” 

‘“‘ And a fine puff of wind fe is. Got no more brains than a gander. 
I'll see Truefit and inquire what agreement it was he made with them, 
if you like, Sir Karl, but I should certainly recommend you to leave 
the matter alone a little longer.” 

Sir Karl thought he would accept the advice ; and got up to leave. 
He often saw Truefit about the land, and could take an opportunity of 
asking the question himself. As he stood for a moment at the window, 
there passed down the middle of the street a stranger, walking slowly, 
to whom Sir Karl’s attention was at once directed. It was Mr. 
Strange. 

Now it happened that Sir Karl had never seen this man before—at 
least, he had never noticed him. For the detective—being warned by 
Grimley that Sir Karl had, or seemed to have, some reason for screening 
Salter—had.kept out of Sir Karl’s way. He thought it would not 
conduce at all to his success to let Sir Karl know he was down there on 
the scent. Therefore, whenever he had observed Sir Karl coming 
along—and he had kept his eyes sharply keen—he had popped into a 
shop, or drawn behind a hedge, or got over a stile into another field. 
And Karl, in his mind’s abstraction—for it nearly always was abstracted, 
lost in its own fear and pain — had not thought of looking out 
gratuitously for strangers. But, standing up at the lawyer’s window, the 
street close before him, he could not fail to observe those who passed 
up and down: and his attention was at once drawn to this man. 

‘‘ Who is that ?”” he asked. 

“That! oh that’s a Mr. Strange,” said the lawyer, laughing again— 
and in his laugh this time there was something significant. ‘‘ At least 
that’s his name “ere.” 

“ And not elsewhere ?” 

“I fancy not.” 

“Ts he staying at Foxwood? What is he doing here?” 

“ He is certainly staying at Foxwood. As to his business, I conclude 
it is something in the private detective line, Sir Karl.” 

Mr. Strange, whose attention in passing had been directed to some 
Matter on the other side of the way and not to the lawyer’s window, 
and consequently did not know that he was being watched, had halted a 
little lower down to speak to the landlord of the Red Lion. | -All in a 
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moment, as Karl looked at him, the notion flashed into his mind that 
this man bore a strong resemblance to the description given by Ann 
Hopley of the man who had invaded The Maze. The notion came to 
him in the self same moment that the words of the lawyer fell on his 
ears— His business, I conclude, is something in the private detective 
line.” What with the notion, and what with the words, Karl Andin- 
nian fell into a confused inward tumult, that caused his heart’s blood 
to stop, and then course wildly on. Business at Foxwood, connected 
with detectives, must have reference to his brother, and to him alone. 

‘* A slight-made gentleman with a fair face and light curly hair, look- 
ing about thirty,” had been Ann Hopley’s description ; it answered in 
every particular to the man Karl was gazing at; gazing until he watched 
him out of sight. Lawyer St. Henry, naturally observant, thought his 
guest, the baronet, stared after the man as though he held some peculiar 
interest in him. 

‘Do you know who that man ceally | is, Mr. St. Henry?” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Sir Karl. No reason why I should not, for I 
have not been told to keep it a secret. Some little time back, my 
nieces grew full of the new lodger at Mrs. Jinks’s ; they were talking 
of him incessantly: A gentleman reading divinity: : 

‘Why that’s Mr. Cattacomb,” interrupted Sir Karl. ‘“ He lodges at 
Mrs, Jinks’s.” 

“Not that ladies’ idiot,” cried the lawyer rather roughly. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Sir Karl, but the Reverend Guy sometimes puts me out 
of patience. This man has the upper rooms, Cattacomb the lower. 
Well, to go on. My nieces were always talking of this new gentleman, 
a Mr. Strange, who had come to Foxwood to get up his health, and to 
read up for some divinity examination. I heard so much about him as 
to get curious myself : it was a new face, you see, Sir Karl, and girls go 
wild over that. One morning, when I was starting for the office, the 
gig at the door, Jane ran out to me. ‘ Uncle,’ she said, ‘ that’s Mr. 
Strange coming down Mrs. Jinks’s.steps now: you can see him if you 
look.’ I did look, Sir Karl, and saw the gentleman you have just seen 
pass. His face struck me at once as one that I was familiar with, 
though at the moment I could not remember where I had seen him. 
It came to me while I looked—and I knew him for an officer con- 
nected with the detective force at Scotland Yard.” 

Karl drew a long breath. He was listening greedily. 

‘‘ About a year ago,” resumed the lawyer, ‘“‘ my agent in London, 
Mr. Blair, had occasion to employ a detective upon some matter he 
was engaged in. I was in London for a few days and saw the man 
twice at Blair’s—and knew him again now. It was this same Mr. 
Strange.” 

‘‘ And you say Strange is not his right name? What is the nght 
one?” 
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** Well, I can’t tell you the right one, Sir Karl, for I cannot remember 
it. I am sure of one thing—that it was not Strange. It was a longer 
name, and I think rather a peculiar name; but I can’t hit upon it. He 
must be down here on some private business, and has no doubt his 
own reasons for keeping incog. I recollect Blair told me he was one 
of the astutest officers in the detective force.” 

‘¢ Has he recognized you ?” 

‘He could not recognize me. I don’t suppose he ever saw me to 
notice me. Each time that he called on Blair, it happened that I was 
in the front office with the clerks when he passed through it. He was 
not likely to have observed me.” 

‘You have not spoken to him, then?” 

‘Not I.” 

‘¢ And-—you don’t know what his business here may be?” 

‘Not at all. Can’t guess at it. It concerns neither you nor me, 
Sir Karl, and therefore I have not scrupled to tell you so much. Of 
course you will not repeat it again. If he chooses to remain unknown 
here, and pass himself off for a student of divinity—doubtless for suffi- 
cient reasons—I should not be justified in proclaiming that he js a 
London detective, and so possibly ruin his game.” 

Sir Karl made a motion of acquiescence. His brain was whirling in 
no measured degree. He connected the presence of this detective at 
Foxwood with the paragraph that had appeared in the newspaper, 
touching the convict at Portland Island. 

‘Would there—would there be any possibility of getting to know 
his business?” he dreamily asked. 

‘Not the slightest, I should say, unless he chooses directly to dis- 
close it. Why? You cannot have any interest in it, I presume, Sir 
Karl, whatever it may be.” 

‘No, no; certainly no,” replied Sir Karl, awaking to the fact that 
he was on dangerous ground. “One is apt to get curious on hearing 
of business connected with detectives,” he added, laughing; “as in- 
terested as one does in a good novel.” 

“‘ Ay, true,” said the lawyer, unsuspiciously. 

‘At Mrs. Jinks’s, he is staying, is he,” carelessly remarked Karl, 
turning to depart. 

‘At Mrs. Jinks’s, Sir Karl; got her drawing-room. Wonder how 
the Rev. Guy would feel if he knew the man over his head was a oe 
detective officer ?”’ 

“T suppose the officer cannot be looking after 42m,” jested Sir Karl. 
“St. Jerome’s is the least sound thing I know at Foxwood.” 

The lawyer laughed a hearty laugh as he attended Sir Karl to the 
door; at which Mr. St. Henry’s gig was now waiting to take him into 


Basham. 
It was not a hot morning, but Karl Andinnian took off his bat re- 
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peatedly on the way home to wipe his brow. The dreadful catastrophe 
he had been fearing for his unfortunate brother seemed to be drawing 
ominously near. 

‘¢But for that confounded Smith, Adam might have been away before,” 
he groaned. ‘I know he might. Smith 

And there Karl stopped: stopped as though his speech had been 
suddenly cut off. For a new idea had darted into his mind, and he 
stayed to ponder it. 





Was this detective officer down here to look after Philip Salter P— | 


and not after Adam at all ? 

A conviction, that it must be so, took possession of him ; and in the 
first flush of it the relief was inexpressibly great. But he remembered 
again the midnight watcher of The Maze and the morning visit following 
it; and his hopes fell back to zero. That this was the same man there 
could remain no doubt whatever. 

Passing into his own room, Karl sat down and strove to think the 
matter out. Hecould arrive at no certain conclusion. One minute 
he felt sure the object was his brother; the next that it was only Salter. 

But, in any case, allowing that it was Salter, there must be danger to 
Adam. If this cunning London detective were to get into The Maze 
premises again and see the prisoner there, all would be over. The 
probability was, that he was personally acquainted with the noted 
criminal Adam Andinnian: and it might be, that he had gained a 
suspicion that Adam Andinnian was alive. 

One thing Karl could not conceal from himself—and it brought to 
him a rush of remorse. If the detective had come down after Salter, 
he—he, Karl—must have been the means of bringing him there. . 

But for that unpleasant consciousness he would have gone straight 
off to Smith the agent, and told him of the trouble that was threatening 
Adam, and said, What shall we do in it; how screen him? But he did 
not dare. He did not dare to make a move or stir a step that might 
bring Smith and the detective in contact. He could not quite under- 
stand why, if Smith were really Salter, the detective had not already 
pounced upon him: but he thought it quite likely that Smith might be 
keeping himself out of sight. In short, the thoughts and surmises that 
crossed and recrossed Karl’s brain, some probable enough, others quite 
improbable, were legion. Not for the world, if he could help it, would 
he aid—further than he had perhaps unhappily aided—in denouncing 
Salter: and, knowing what he had done, he could not face the man, 
He had never intended to harm him. 

So there Karl was, overwhelmed with this new perplexity, and not 
able to stir in it. He saw not what he could do. To address the 
detective himself, and say whom are you after, would be worse than 
folly: of all people he, Karl Andinnian, must keep aloof from him. 
It might be that there was only a suspicion about Adam's being alive, 
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that they were trying to find out whether it was so ornot. For him, 
Karl, to interfere or show interest, would augment it. 

But this suspence was well nigh intolerable. Karl could not live 
under it. Something he must do. If only he could set the question 
at rest, as to which of the two criminals the detective was after, it 
would be a good deal gained. And he could ohly do that by applying 
to Mr. Burtenshaw. It was not sure that he would, but there was a 
chance that he might. 

Lady Andinnian was in her little sitting room upstairs, when she 
heard Sir Karl’s footstep. He entered without knocking: which was 
very unusual. For they had grown ceremonious one with another since 
the estrangement, and knocked at doors and asked permission to enter, 
as strangers. Lucy was adding up her housekeeping bills. 

“IT am going to London, Lucy. Some business has arisen that I am 
very anxious about, and I must go up at once.” 

“With Plunkett and Plunkett ?” she asked, a slight sarcasm in. her 
tone, though Karl detected it not, as she remembered the plea he had 
urged for the journey once before. 

‘No, not with Plunkett and Plunkett. The business, though, is the 
same that has been troubling my peace all the summer. I think I shall 
be home to-night, Lucy : but if I cannot see the person I am going up 
to see, I may have to wait in town until to-morrow. Should the last 
train not bring me down, you will know the reason why.” 

‘‘Of course your movements are your own, Sir Karl.” 

He sighed a little, and stood looking from the window. The first 
train he could catch would not go by for nearly an hour, so he had 
ample time to spare. Lucy spoke. 

“TI was going to ask you for some money. I have not enough, I 
think, for these bills.” | 
‘Can you wait until I return, Lucy? I have not much more in the 
house than I shall want. Or shall I give youa cheque? Hewitt can 

go to the bank at Basham and cash it.” 

‘Oh, I can wait quite well. There’s no hurry for a day or two.” 

‘¢-You shall have it to-morrow in any case. If I stay away as long as 
tnat I shall be sure to-return during banking hours, and will get out at 
Basham and draw some money.” 

‘Thank you.” 

“ Good bye, Lucy.” 

She held out her hand in answer to his, and wished him good bye in 
return. He kept it for a minute in his, stooped, and kissed her cheek. 

It brought a rush of colour to her face, but she said nothing. Only 
drew away her hand, bent over her figures again, and began adding 
them up steadily. He passed round to his chamber, putting a few 
things in a hand bag in case he had to stay away the night. 

Then he went down to his room and penned a few_lines to Adam, 
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entreating him to be unusually cautious. The note was enclosed in an 
_ outer envelope, addressed to Mrs. Grey. He rang the bell for Hewitt, 
and proceeded to lock his desk. 

“TI want you to go over to the Maze, Hewitt,” he said in a low tone 
—and had got so far when, happening to raise his eyes, he saw it was 
Giles and not Hewitt who had entered. Karl had his wits aboufhim, 
and Hewitt came in at the moment. 

‘Hewitt, I want you to step over to the Maze and inquire whether 
the plumbers have been there yet. There’s something wrong with a 
drain. Ask the servants at the same time how their mistress is getting 
on.” 


umbrella. 

‘* No message, Hewitt, and no answer,” breathed his master, as he 
handed him the note. “ Put it in your pocket.” 

‘* All right, sir,” nodded Hewitt, and was away before Giles came 
back with the umbrella. 

Perhaps Mr. Burtenshaw was astonished, perhaps not, to see Sir 
Karl Andinnian enter that same afternoon. He, the detective, was 
poring over his papers, as usual, but he turned from them to salute his 
visitor. 

‘Will you take a seat, Sir Karl, for two minutes. After that, I am 
at your service.” 

‘¢'You know me then, Mr. Burtenshaw!” exclaimed Karl. 

‘“‘The man who happened to come into the room with Grimley, the 
last time you were here, said you were Sir Karl Andinnian,” replied the 
officer without scruple. ‘‘ Take a seat, sir, pray.” 

Mr. Burtenshaw placed four or five letters, already written, within 
their envelopes, directed, and stamped them. Then he quitted the 
room, probably to send them to the post, came in again, and drew a 
chair in front of Karl. ‘He is looking worse than ever,” was the 
mental summary of the detective—“ but what a nice face it is!” 

Ay, it was. The pale, beautiful features, their refined expression, 
the thoughtfulness in the sweet grey eyes, and the strange sadness 
that pervaded every lineament, made a picture that was singularly 
attractive. Karl had one glove off; and the diamond and opal ring he 
always wore in remembrance of his father flashed in the sunlight. For 
the buff blinds were not down to-day. He had wished to give the ring 
back to his brother, when he found he had no right to it himself, but 
Adam had insisted upon his keeping it and wearing it, lest “ the world 
might inquire where the ring was gone.” Another little deceit, as it 
always seemed to Karl. 

‘‘T have called here, Mr. Burtenshaw, to ask you to answer mea 
question honestly. Have you—stay though,” he broke off. “As you 
know me, I presume you know where I live?” 


Giles had stood gaping and listening. Karl bade him look for his 
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‘‘ Quite well, Sir Karl. I was there once in Sir Joséph Andinnian’s 
time.” 

‘‘ Ay, of course you would know it. Now for my question. Have 
you sent a detective officer down to Foxwood after Philip Salter?” 

“T bave not,” replied Mr. Burtenshaw, with, Karl thought, a stress 
upon the “I.” | 

“‘ But you know that one is there ?” 

‘‘Why do you ask me this?” cried Mr. Burtenshaw, making no 
immediate reply. | 

‘‘ Because I have reason to believe, in fact to know, that a detective 
is at Foxwood, and I wish to ascertain what he is there for. I presume 
It can only be to search after Philip Salter.” 

‘¢ And what if it were?” asked Mr. Burtenshaw. 

‘“Nothing. Nothing that could in any way affect you, I want to 
ascertain it, yes or no, for my own private and individual sat- 
isfaction.” 

“Well, you are right, Sir Karl. One of our men has gone down 
there with that object.” 

Karl paused. “I suppose / have led to it,” he said. ‘‘ That is, 
that it has been done in consequence of the inquiries I made of you.” 

‘Of those you made of Grimley, sir, not of me. I had nothing to 
do with sending Tatton down——” 

Karl caught at the name. “Tatton, do you call him?” he inter- 
rupted. And Mr. Burtenshaw nodded. 

‘“‘ He calls himself ‘Strange’ down there.” 

‘*Oh, does he? He knows what he is about, Sir Karl, rely upon 
it.” 

‘Who did send him down?” 

‘Scotland Yard. It appears that Grimley, taking up the notion 
through you that he had found a clue to the retreat of Salter, went to 
Scotland Yard, announced that Salter was in hiding somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Foxwood, and asked that a search should be set on 
foot for him.” | 

Karl sat thinking. If the man Tatton went down after Philip 
Salter, what brought him within the grounds of the Maze, watching the 
house at night? Whence that endeavour to get in by day, and his 
questions to Ann Hopley? Was it Tatton who did this?—or were 
there two men, Strange and Tatton ? 

‘What sort of a man is Tatton?” he asked aloud. “Slight and 
fair?” 

“Slight and fair; about thirty years of age, Sir Karl. Curly 
hair.” 

‘They must be the same,” mentally decided Karl. “I presume,” 
he said, lifting his head, “that Tatton must have started on this 
expedition soon after I was here last ?” 

VOL. XIV. “s 
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“ The following day, I think.” 

“Then he has been at Foxwood over long. More than long enough 
to have found Salter if Salter’s there, Mr. Burtenshaw. 

“That depends upon circumstances, Sir Karl,” replied, the detective, 
with a wary smile. ‘‘I could tell you of a case where an escaped man 
was being looked after for twelve months before he was unearthed— 
and he had been close at hand all the while. They have as many 
ruses as a fox, these fugitives.” 

** Nevertheless, as Tatton has not yet found Salter, I should consider 
it a tolerably sure proof that Salter is not at Foxwood.” 

Mr. Burtenshaw threw a penetrating gaze at his visitor. “Will you 
undertake to give me your word, Sir Karl, that you do not 2zow Philip 
Salter to be at Foxwood ?” . 

‘On my word and honour I do not know him to be there,” said 
Karl decisively. ‘‘I should think he is not there.” 

He spoke but in accordance with his opinion. The conviction, had 
been gaining upon him the last few minutes that he must have been in 
error in suspecting Smith to be the man. How else was it, if he was. 
the man, that Tatton had not found him? 

*‘ Salter zs there,” said the detective—and Karl pricked up his ears 
to hear the decisive assertion. ‘‘ We have positive information from 
Tatton that he is on his trail:—I am not sure but he has seen him. 
_ For the first week or two of Tatton’s sojourn there, he could discover 
no trace whatever of the man or his hiding-place; but accident gave 
him a clue, and he has found both: found his hiding-place and found 
him.” | 

‘Then why does he not lay his hands upon him?” retumed Karl, 
veering round again to the impression that it must be Smith. 

“It is only a question of time, Sir Karl. No doubt he has good 
reasons for his delay. To now where a man is hiding may be one 
thing; to capture him quite another. Too much haste sometimes 
mars the game.” 

“Tatton is going to remain at Foxwood, then?” 

“ Until the capture is accomplished. Certainly.” 

Karl’s heart sunk within him at the answer. While Tatton was 
delaying his capture of Smith, he might be getting a clue to another 
escaped fugitive down there—Adam Andinnian. Nay, had he not 
already the clue? Might not this very delay be caused by some crafty 
scheme to take both criminals at once—to kill two birds with one 
stone? He asked one more question. 

‘Mr. Burtenshaw, how was it that suspicion was directed at all to 
Foxwood ?” . 

‘‘ Grimley took up the notion after your second visit, here, Sir Karl, 
that you had a suspicion of Salter yourself. He fancied you were in 
the habit of seeing some one whom you thought, but did not feel-quite 
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sure, might be Salter. And he judged that person, whether Salter or 
not, must be near your dwelling place—Foxwood.” 

' Ay; Karl saw how it was. Ze had done this. He, and no other, 
had brought this additional danger upon his ill-fated brother, whom he 
would willingly have given his own life to shield. 

There was nothing more to be asked of Mr. Burtenshaw: he had 
learnt all he came to hear. And Sir Karl with his load of care got 
back to Foxwood by the evening train. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ANOTHER KETTLE-DRUM. 


COMMOTION at Mrs. Jinks’s. Another afternoon kettle-drum on a grand 
scale. The two pastors and more guests than could squeeze into the 
parlour. All the Foxwood ladies .and an omnibus load or two from 
Basham. 

Mr. Strange sat in his drawing-room on a three-legged stool : the one 
that supported Mrs. Jinks’s tub on washing days. His chairs had been 
borrowed. He had good naturedly given up every one; so Mrs. 
Jinks introduced the wooden stool. These crowded meetings below 
had amused him at first ; but he was getting a little tired with the bustle 
and the noise. Every time the street door was knocked at, it shook 
his room ; the talking below could be heard nearly as plainly as though 
he were taking part in it. Still it made a little diversion in Mr. 
Strange’s solitary existence, if only to watch the arrival of the articles 
needful for the feast, and to smell the aroma of the coffee, made in the 
kitchen in a huge kettle. The supplies did not concern Mr. Catta- 
comb: his gentle flock took that on themselves, cost and all. There 
was no lack of good things, but rather a -super-abundance: since the 
Reverend Mr. Puff had come to augment the clerical force, the contri- 
butions had been too profuse. So that every one was inathe seventh 
heaven of enjoyment and good humour, except Mrs. Jinks. 

Perched on the hard stool, Mr. Strange, for lack of other employ- 
ment, had noted the dainties as they came in. The wisest of us must 
unbend sometimes, even a great police detective. A basket of muffins 
full to the brim; eleven sorts of jam—since it was discovered that the 
Reverend Guy loved preserves to satiety, the assortments had never 
failed ; thirteen kinds of biscuits, trays of cake, glass pots of marmalade 
and honey, ripe rich fruits of all tempting colours, chocolate creams, 
candied oranges. 

Mr. Strange grew tired of looking; his head ached with the noise, 
his eyes with the splendour of the ladies’ dresses. For the company 
was arriving now, thick and three-fold. 

There had arisen a slight, a very slight, modicum of displeasure at 
Mr. Cattacomb. That zealous divine had been met four or five times 
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walking with Dr. Moore’s third daughter, Jemima; at the last lecture, 
he had distinctly been seen manceuvring to get the young lady next to 
him. It gave offence. While he belonged to them all, all adored him ; 
but let him once single out one of them for favour more than the rest, 
and woe betide his popularity. ‘And that little idiot of a Jemima 
Moore, too, who had not two ideas in her vain head!” as Jane St. 
Henry confidentially remarked. However, the Reverend Guy, upon 
receiving a hint from Miss Blake that he was giving umbrage, vowed 
and protested that it was all accident and imagination—that he hardly 
knew Miss Jemima from her sisters. So peace was restored, and the 
kettle-drum grew out of it. 

‘‘T must have my chop all the same, Mrs. Jinks,” said Mr. Siarige 
to the widow; who had come up stairs to ask the loan of his sugar 
tongs, and looked very red and excited over it. 

“In course, sir, you shall have it. It might be ten minutes later, 
sir, than ord’nary, but I do hope you'll excuse it, sir, if itis. You see 
how I’m drove with ’em.’ 

‘‘T see that there seems to be a large company arriving.” 

“Company !” returned Mrs, Jinks, the word causing her temper to 
explode ; “I don’t know how they’ll ever get inside the room. I shall 
have to borrow a form from the school next door but one, and put it in 
the passage for some of ’em; and, when that and the chairs is filled, the 
rest must stand. Never as long as I live will I take in a unmarried 
parson-gent again, if he’s one of this here new sort that gets the ladies 
about him all day in church and gives drums out of it. Hark at the 
laughing! ‘Them two parsons be in their glory,” 

“The ladies must be fond of drums, by their getting them up so 
frequently,” remarked Mr. Strange. 

“Drat the huzzies !—they’d be fond of fifes too if it brought ’em 
round Cattakin,” was the widow’s uncomplimentary rejoinder. ‘¢ Better 
for ’em if they’d let the man alone to drink his tea in quiet and write 
his sermons—which I don’t believe ever does get writ, seeing he never 
has a minute to himself. Hark at that blessed door!” she continued ; 
and indeed the knocking was keeping up a perpetual chorus. “If 
they’d only turn the handle they could come in of theirselves. I said 
so to the Miss St. Henrys one cleaning day that I had been called to 
it six times while scrubbing down the kitchen stairs, and the young 
ladies answered me that they’d not come in to Mr. Cattakin’s without 
knocking, for the world.” 

‘“‘T suppose not,” said Mr. Strange, slightly laughing. 

“Hang that knocker again. There it goes! And me with all the 
drum on my shoulders. You should see the muffins we've got to toast 
and butter downstairs, sir; your conscience ’ud fail you. Betsey 
Chaffin has come in to help me, and she and the girl’s at it like steam. 
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I'm afeared that there stool’s terrible hard for you, Mr. Strange, sir!” 
spoke the widow as a parting condolence. 

“It’s not as soft as velvet,” was the reply. ‘ But I'm glad to oblige : 
and I am going out presently. Get my chop and tea up when you 
can.” 

Mrs. Jinks disappeared; the hum continued. Whether the two 
parsons, as Mrs. Jinks surmised, felt “in their glory,” cannot be told : 
the ladies were certainly in theirs. These kettle-drums at Mr. Catta- 
comb’s were charmingly attractive. 

When Mr. Strange did not return home for his chop at mid-day, he 
took it with his tea. His tray was yet before him when the kettle-drum 
trouped out to attend vespers. At least, the company who had formed 
the drum. The two reverend gentleman hastened on together a little 
in advance ; Miss Blake led the van behind ; and curious Foxwood ran 
to its windows to see. 

Mr. Strange, who had nothing particular on his hands or mind that 
evening, looked after them. Example is infectious. He felt an inclina- 
tion to follow in their wake—for it had not been his good fortune yet 
to make one of the worshippers at St. Jerome’s ; he had never indulged 
himself with as much as a peep inside the place. Accordingly, Mr- 
Strange started, after some short delay, and gained the edifice. 

The first object his eyes rested on struck him as being as ludicrous 
as an imp at the play. It was Tom Pepp in a conical hat tipped with 
red, and a red cross extending down his white garmented back. Tom 
Pepp stood near the bell, ready to tinkle it at parts of the service. It 
may as well be stated—lest earnest disciples of new movements should 
feel offence—that the form and make of the services at St. Jerome's 
were entirely Mr. Cattacomb’s own; invented by himself exclusively; 
and not copied from any other standard, orthodox or unorthodox 
and that the description is taken from facts. Mr. Strange, standing at 
the back near to Tom Pepp, enjoyed full view of all: the ladies 
prostrate on the floor, the Reverend Guy facing them with the whites 
of his eyes turned up; Damon Puff on his knees, presenting his back 
to the room and giving every now and then a surreptitious stroke to his 
moustache. The detective had never seen so complete a farce in his 
life, as connected with religion. He thought the two reverend gentle- 
men might be shut up for a short term as mutinous lunatics, by way 
of receiving a little wholesome correction: he knew that if he had a 
daughter he would shut 4er up as one, rather than she should make a 
spectacle of herself as these other girls were doing. 

The services over, Tom Pepp set on at the bell toring them out with 
all his might—for that was the custom. Most of them filed out, as 
did Mr. Damon Puff; and they went on their way. A few of them 
stopped in for confession to Mr. Cattacomb. 

It was growing dusk then. A train was just in, and had deposited 
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some passengers at the station. One of them came along, walking 
quickly, as if in haste to get home. Happening to turn his head 
towards St. Jerome’s as he passed it, he saw there, rather to his sur- 
prise, standing just outside the door, Mr. Moore's strong-minded sister. 
She peered at him in the twilight ; she was no longer so quick of sight 
as she had been; and recognized Sir Karl Andinnian. 

‘What, is it you, Miss Diana!” he cried, stopping to hold out his 
hand. ‘‘ Have you gone over to St. Jerome’s ?”’ 

‘“‘T’d rather go over to Rome, Sir Karl,” was the candid answer. 
‘‘T may lapse to St. Jerome’s when I get childish perhaps, if it lasts so 
long. There’s no answering for any of us when the mind fails.” 

Sir Karl laughed slightly. He saw before him the receding crowd 
turning down towards Foxwood village, and knew that vespers must 
be just over. The ringing of Tom Pepp’s bell would have told him 
that. It was clanging away just above Miss Diana’s head.: 

‘You have been to vespers, then,” remarked Sir Karl again, almost 
at a loss what to say, and unable to get away until Miss Diana chose 
to release his hand. | 

‘‘ Yes, I have been to what they call. vespers,” she rejained tartly, 
‘more shame for a woman of my sober years to say it, as connected 
with this place! Look at them, trooping on there, that Puff in the 
midst, who is softer than any apple-puff ever made yet!” continued 
Miss Diana, pointing her hand in the direction of the vanishing congre- 
gation. ‘ Zhey have gone; but there are five staying in for confession. 
Hark! Hark, Sir Karl! the folly is going to begin.” 

A sweet, silvery-toned bell rang gently within the room, and the 
clanging bell of Mr. Pepp stopped at the signal. The Reverend Guy 
had gone into the confessional box, and all other sounds must 
cease. : 

‘‘T should think they can hardly see to confess at this hour,” said 
Sir Karl jestingly. 

“ They light a tallow candle, I believe, and stick it in the vestry,” 
said Miss Diana. ‘“ Five of them are staying to night, as I told you: 
I always count. They go in one at a time and the others wait 
their turn outside the vestry. Do you think I am going to let my 
nieces stay here alone to play at that fun, Sir Karl? No: andsol 
drag myself here every confessional night. One of them, Jemima, is 
always staying. She’s a little fool.” 

‘Tt does not seem right,” mused Sir Karl. 

“Right!” ejaculated Miss Diana in an angry tone, as if she could 
have boxed his ears for the mild word. ‘It is wrong, Sir Karl, and 
doubly wrong. I do not care to draw the curb rein too tightly ; they 
are not my own children, and might rebel; but as sure as they are 
living, if this folly of stopping behind to confess is to go on, I shall tell 
the doctor of it. I think, Sir Karl—and you must excuse me for saying, 
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so to your face—that you might have done something before now to 
put down the pantomime of this St. Jerome’s.” 

‘Only this very morning I was with St. Henry, asking him what I 
could do,” was the reply. ‘‘ His opinion is, that it will cease of itself 
when the cold weather comes on.” 

““ Will it!’ was the sarcastically emphatic retort. -“ Not if Catta- 
comb and the girls can help it. It’s neither cold nor heat that will stop 
them!” 

“Well, I am not sure about the law, Miss Diana. I don’t know 
that St. Henry is, either.” 

“* Look here, Sir Karl. If the law is not strong enough to put down 
these places, there’s another remedy. Let all the clergy who officiate 
at them be upwards of fifty years old and married. It would soon be 
proved whether, or not, the girls go for the benefit of their souls.” 

Sir Karl burst into a laugh. 

“It is these off-shoots of semi-religious places, started up here and 
there by men of vanity, some of whom are not licensed clergymen, 
that bring the shame and the scandal upon the true church,” con- 
cluded Miss Diana, as she wished Sir Karl good evening and turned 
into the edifice again to watch over her niece Jemima. 

Sir Karl strode onwards. He had just come home from his inter- 
view with Mr. Burtenshaw. Miss Diana Moore and her sentiments 
had served to divert his mind for a moment from his own troubles, but 
they were soon all too present again. The hum of the voices and 
sound of the footsteps came back to him from the crowd, pursuing its 
busy way to the village: he was glad to keep on his own solitary course 
and lose its echo. 

Some one else, who had come out of St. Jerome’s but who could 
not be said properly to pertain to the crowd, had kept on the solitary 
road—and that was Mr. Strange. He knew the others would take the 
direct way to the village.and Mrs, Jinks’s, and perhaps that was the 
reason why he did not. But there was no accounting for what Mr. 
Strange did: and one thing was certain—he had been in the habit 
lately of loitering in that solitary road a good deal after dusk had 
fallen, smoking his cigar there between whiles. 

Sir Karl went on. He had nearly reached the Maze, though he was 
on the opposite side, when at a bend of the road there suddenly 
turned upon him a man with a cigar in his mouth, the red end of it 
glowing like a fire coal. The smoker would have turned his head away 
again, but Sir Karl stopped. He had recognized him: and his mind 
had been made up on the way from London, to speak to this man. 

“T beg your pardon. Mr. Tatton, I think.” 

Mr. Tatton might possibly have been slightly taken to at hearing his 
own name: but there was no symptom of it in his voice or manner. 

“‘ The same, sir,” he readily answered, taking the cigar from his mouth. 
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‘“‘T wish to say a few words to you. As well perhaps say them now 
as later.” 

‘Better, sir. No time like the present: it’s all we can make 
sure of.” 

‘‘ Perhaps you know me, Mr. Tatton?” 

‘“‘ Sir Karl Andinnian—unless I am mistaken,” replied the detective, 
throwing away his cigar. 

Sir Karl nodded, but made no assent in words. He-would have 
given a portion of his remaining life to discern whether this man ot 
law, whom he so dreaded, knew, or suspected, that he had not a right 
to the title. 

“‘T have just come from London,” pursued Sir Karl. ‘I saw Mr. 
Burtenshaw there to-day. Finding that you were down here, I wished 
to ascertain whether or not you had come here in search of one Philip 
Salter. And I hear that it is so.” 

- The officer made no remark to this. It might be, that he was 
uncertain how far he might trust Sir Karl. The latter observed the 
reticence : guessed at the doubt. 

‘We may speak together in perfect confidence, Mr. Tatton. But 
for me, you would not have been sent here at all. It was in con- 
sequence of a communication I made myself, that the suspicion as to 
Salter reached Scotland Yard.” 

“‘ T know all about that, Sir Karl,” was the reply. ‘To tell you the 
truth, I should have made my presence here at Foxwood known to you 
at once, and asked you to aid me in my search ; but I was warned at 
Scotland Yard that you might obstruct my work instead of aiding it, 
for that you wished to screen Salter.” 

‘Scotland Yard warned you of that!” exclaimed Sir Karl. 

“Ves. They had it from Grimley.” 

“The case is this,” said Sir Karl, wishing with his whole heart he 
could undo what he had done. “I had a reason for making some 
inquiries respecting Philip Salter, and I went to my _ solicitors, 
Plunkett and Plunkett. They could not give me any information, and 
referred me to Mr. Burtenshaw. Burtenshaw introduced Grimley to 
me, and I saw them both twice. But I most certainly never intended 
to imply that Salter was in this neighbourhood, or to afford just grounds 
for sending down to institute a search after him.” 

‘“‘ But I presume that you do know he is here, Sir Karl.” 

‘‘ Indeed I do not.” 

The officer was silent. He thought Sir Karl was intending to 
deceive him. 

‘“‘T can tell you that he is here, Sir Karl—to the best of my belief. 
I could put out my hand at this minute and almost touch the dwelling 
that contains him.” 

They were nearly opposite the Maze gates, close upon the gate of 
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Clematis Cottage. Karl wondered, with an anxiety amounting to agony, 
which of the two dwellings was meant. It would be almost as bad for 
this man to take Salter as to take Adam Andinnian, since the capture 
of the former might lead direct to that of the latter. 

“You say to the best of your belief, Mr. Tatton. You are not sure, 
then ?” 

“I am as sure as I can be, Sir Karl, short of ‘actual sight.” 

“Good night, Sir Karl.” | 

The interruption came from Mr. Smith, who was leaning over his 
gate, smoking a pipe. Karl returned the salutation and passed on. 

“He seems to have a jolly kind of easy life of it, that agent of 
yours, Sir Karl?” remarked the officer. 

* Do you know him ?” 

“Only by sight. I have seen Mr. Smith about on the land; and I 
took the liberty this afternoon, meeting him by chance near the Brook 
field, of asking him what the time was. The spring of my watch broke 
last night as I was winding it.” 

Karl’s heart was beating. Had he been mistaken in supposing 
Phillip Smith to be Philip Salter? Had he been nursing a foolish 
chimera, and running his head—or, rather, his poor brother’s head— 
into a noose for nothing? God help him, then ! 

“You seem to know my agent well by sight,” he breathed, in a tone 
kept low, lest its agitation should be heard. 

‘‘ Quite well,” assented the officer. 

‘‘ Is he—does he bear any resemblance to Salter ?” 

‘“ Not the least.” 

Karl paused. “ You are sure of that?” 

Tatton took alook at Sir Karl in the evening dusk, as if not able to 
understand him. “He is about the height of Salter, and in 
complexion is somewhat similar, if you can call that a resemblance. 
There is no other.” | 

Karl spoke not for a few moments : the way before him was darken- 
ing. ‘ You knew Salter well, I conclude?” he said Breen: 

“As well as I know my own brother.” 

Another pause ; and then Karl laid his hand upon the officer's arm, 
bespeaking his best attention. 

‘I am sorry for all this,” he said; “I am vexed to have been the 
cause of so much trouble. Your mission here may terminate as soon 
as you will, Mr. Tatton, for it is Smith that I was suspecting of being 
Salter !” 

“No!” cried Tatton in surprised disbelief. 

“On my solemn word, I assert it. I suspected my agent, Smith, to 
be Salter.” 

“Why, Sir Karl, I can hardly understand that. You surely could 
not suppose it to be within the bounds of probability that, Philip Salter, 
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the fugitive criminal, would go about in the light of day in England as 
your agent goes—no matter how secluded the spot might be! And five 
hundred pounds on his head !” 

How a word of ridicule, of reason even, will serve to change our 
cherished notions! Put as the cool and experienced police officer put 
it, Karl seemed to see how poor and foundationless his judgment had 
been. 

“The cause of the affair was this,” he said, hoping by a candid 
explanation to disarm the suspicions he had raised. “A circumstance 
—I own it was but a slight one—put it into my head that Philip Smith, of 
whom I had known nothing until he came here a few month ago as my 
agent, might be the escaped prisoner Philip Salter; The idea grew 
with me, and I became anxious—naturally you will say—to ascertain 
whether there were any real grounds for it. With this view I went up 
to see if Plunkett’s people could give me any information about Salter 
or describe his person ; and they referred me to Mr. Burtenshaw.” 

“Well sir?” interposed Tatton, who was listening attentively. 

‘‘T am bound to say that I obtained no corroboration of my sus- 
picions, except in regard to the resemblance,” continued Sir Karl. 
“ Burtenshaw did not know him; but he summoned the man who 
had let him escape—Grimley. As Grimley described Salter, it seemed 
to me that it was the precise description of Smith. I came back here, 
strengthened in my opinion: but not fully confirmed. It was nota 
satisfactory state of things, and the matter continued to worry me. I 
longed to set it at rest, one way or the other; and I went up again to 
town and saw Grimley and Mr. Burtenshaw. When I came back once 
more, I felt nearly as sure as a man can feel that it was Salter.” 

‘* Arid yet you did not denounce him, Sir Karl. You would never 
‘have done it, I suppose ?” 

‘“‘T should not,” admitted Sir Karl. ‘My intention was to tax him 
with it privately, and—and send him about his business, Very wrong 
and illegal of me, no doubt: but I have suffered too severely in my 
own family by the criminal law of the land, to give up another man 
gratuitously to it.” 

At this reference to Sir Adam Andinnian, Mr. Tatton remained silent 
from motives of delicacy. He could understand the objection, espe- 
cially from a refined, sensitive, and merciful natured man, as Sir Karl 
appeared to be. 

‘* Well, sir, I can only say for myself that I wish your agent had been 
Salter: my hands would have been upon him before to-night. But is 
it true that you have no other suspicion ?” 

** What suspicion P” 

“That the real Salter is in hiding at Foxwood.” 

Karl’s heart beat a shade faster. “So far from having any suspicion 
of that kind, I am perfectly certain, now that you have proved to me 
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Smith is not Salter, that he is not at Foxwood. I know every soul in 
the place and around it.” . 

“Were you acquainted with the real Salter, Sir Karl?” 

“No.” 

‘You take no interest in him, presume?” 

‘‘None whatever.” 

During the conversation they had been slowly pacing onwards, had 
passed the Court gates, and were now fairly on the road to Foxwood. 
It seemed as if Sir Karl had a mind to escort Mr. Tatton to his home. 

‘‘ By the way,” he said, “‘ why did you call yourself Strange down 
here?” 

“T never did,” answered Tatton, laughing slightly. “The widow 
Jinks gave me that name: I never gave it myself. I said to her I was 
a stranger, and she must have misunderstood me ; for I found afterwards 
that she was calling me Mr. Strange. It was rather convenient than 
otherwise, and I did not set it to rights.” 

Karl strolled on in silence, wondering how all this would end and 
whether this dangerous man—dangerous to him and his interests—was 
satisfied, and would betake himself to town again. A question in- 
terrupted him. 

“Do you know much of a place here called the Maze, Sir Karl 2?” 

“The Maze is my property. Why?” | 

“Yes, I am aware of that. What I meant to ask was, whether you 
knew much of its inmates.” 

‘Tt is let to a lady named Grey. Her husband is abroad.” ’ 

‘‘That’s what she tells you, is it! Her husband is there, Sir Karl 
—if he be her husband. 7Zzaf is where we must look for Philip 
Salter.” 

Something born of emotion, of sudden fear, seemed to flash across 
Karl’s eyes and momentarily blind him. A wild prayer went up for 
guidance, for help to confront this evil. 

‘Why do you say this?” he asked, his voice controlled to a calm 
indifference. 

“I have information that some gentleman is living at the Maze in 
concealment, and I make no doubt it is Salter. The description of 
his person, so far as I have it, answers to him. Until to-night, Sir Karl, 
I have believed that it was to the Maze your own suspicions of Salter 
were directed. . 

“Certainly not—on my word of honour as a gentleman,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I feel sure you are mistaken ; I know you are. Mrs. Grey 
lives alone at the Maze, save for her servants: two old people who are 
man and wife.” 

‘“‘T am aware that is the general belief. It’s not true, though, for all 
that, Sir Karl.” 

‘Indeed it is true,” returned Karl, calmly as before, for he did not 
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dare to show too much zeal in the cause. “I have been over there 
pretty often on one matter or another—the house is an old one, and no 
end of repairs seem to be wanted to it—and I am absolutely sure that 
no inmate whatever is there, save the three I have mentioned. I do 
not count the infant.” 

“Ay; there; the infant. What does that prove ?” 

“‘ Nothing—as to your argument. Mrs. Grey only came to the place 
some five or six months ago. Not yet six, I think.” 

“ Rely upon it, Sir Karl, the lady has contrived to blind you, in spite 
of your visits, just as she has blinded the outside world. Some one is 
there, concealed; and I shall be very much surprised if it does not turn 
out to be Salter. As to the two old servants, they are bound to her 
interests; are of course as much in the plot as she is.” 

“T know you are mistaken. I could stake my life that no one else 
is there. Surely you are not going to act on this idea !” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mr. Tatton craftily. ‘Time enough. 
Perhaps I may get some other information before long. Should I 
require a search warrant to examine the house I shall apply to you, 
Sir Karl. You are in the commission of peace, I believe.” . 

Sir Karl nodded. ‘If you must have one, I shall be happy to afford 
it,” he said, remembering that if it came to this pass, his being able to 
avert the Maze privately beforehand, would be a boon. And, with 
that, they separated: the detective continuing to pace onwards towards 
Paradise Row, Sir Karl turning back to his own house. 

But the events of the evening, as concerning the Maze interests, 
were not altogether at an end. Miss Blake was the last to come out 
of the confessional, for the rest had taken their turn before her. It 
was tolerably late then; quite dark; and both Aunt Diana and 
Tom Pepp were boiling over with indignation at being kept so long. 
They all turned out of St. Jerome’s together, including Mr. Cattacomb ; 
and all, save Miss Blake and the boy, went in the direction of the 
village. Tom Pepp, having locked up and doffed his bell-ringing gar 
ments, proceeded the other way, accompanied by Miss Blake. 

She was going to visit a sick woman who lived next door to Tom’s 
mother. Miss Blake had her good points, though she was harsh of 
judgment. This poor woman, Dame Bell, was dying of consumption ; 
the end was drawing near, and Miss Blake often went to sit by and read 
to her. The boy had told her at vespers that night that it was thought 
she could hardly live till morning: hence the late visit. 

It was striking ten when Miss Blake quitted the cottage: she heard 
the quarters and the strokes told out from the distant church at Fox- 
wood. The night was a still one. Tom Pepp, waiting outside, 
gallantly offered to attend her home. She accepted the escort readily, 
not caring to go alone so late as that. 
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‘‘ But I fear it will be keeping your mother up, Tom,” she hesitated, 
‘‘T know you go to bed early.” 

‘That’s nothing, um,” said Tom. “ Mother have got her clothes 
from the wash to fold to-night. She telled me I was not to let you go 
back alone. It have been a rare good day for drying.” 

So they set off together, talking all the way, for Tom was an intelli- 
gent companion and often had items of news to regale the public with. 
When they came within view of the Maze gates and Clematis Cottage, 
the loneliness of the way was over, and Miss Blake sent the lad back 
_ again, giving him a threepenny-bit. 

She was on the Maze side of the way, not having crossed since 
leaving Mrs. Bell’s cottage. And she had all but reached the gates, 
when the sound of advancing footsteps grew upon her ear. Drawing 
back amidst the trees—not to watch for Sir Karl Andinnian as she had 
watched at other times, for she believed him to be in London, but 
simply to shield herself from observation as it was so late—Miss Blake 
waited until the footsteps should have gone by. 

The footsteps halted at the gate: and she, peeping through the leaves, 
saw it was Sir Karl. He took the key from his pocket as usual, opened 
the gate, locked it after him, and plunged into the maze. Miss Blake 
heaved a sigh at man’s inventions, and kept still until there was no fear 
that her rustling away would be heard. Then she moved. 

She had never been in all her life so near screaming. Taking one 
step forward to depart, she found herself right in the arms of somebody 
who had coat sleeves on ; another watcher like herself. 

“I beg your pardon, ma’am.” 

‘“‘Good gracious, Mr. Strange, how you frightened me! Whatever 
are you doing here ?” 

“Nay, I may ask what you were doing,” was the smiling retort. 
‘(On your way home, I take it. As for me, I was smoking my cigar, 
and it has gone out. That was our friend, Sir Karl Andmnian, I fancy, 
who let himself in there.” 

“Oh yes it was Sir Karl,” was the contemptuous answer, given as 
they walked on together. ‘‘It is not the first night by a good many he 
has been seen stealing in at those gates.” 

“Paying his court to Mrs. Grey !” returned Mr. Strange, really speak- 
ing’ without any sinister motive. 

Miss Blake, in the honest indignation of her heart, and just come 
from the upright exhortations of the Reverend Guy, allowed her senti- 
ments their play. Mr. Strange’s remark, made in all innocence, had 
seemed to show her that he too knew of the scandal. 

“It is shameful!” she said. ‘ Doubly shameful in Sir Karl, a married 
man.” 

Mr. Strange pricked up his ears. He caught her meaning instantly. 

“ Nonsense |” said he. 
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‘‘T wish it was nonsense,” said Miss Blake. “ When the woman, 
Chaffen, was telling the tale in your rooms that day, of the gentleman 
she saw, and whom she could never see afterwards, I could hardly con- 
tain myself, dear sir, knowing it was Sir Karl.” 

“ And—and—do you mean—do you think that there’s no Mr. Grey 
there—no gentleman inmate, I would say?” cried the detective, sur- 
prized for once. | 

“Mr. Grey !” she repeated, scoffingly. ‘‘The only ‘ Mr. Grey’ that 
exists is Sir Karl Andinnian ; I have known it a long while. One or 
two others here know it also. It is a sad scandal.” _ 

She wished him good night with the last words, crossed the road, and 
let herself into the grounds of the Court by one of the small gates. 
Leaving Mr. Strange looking after her like a man in a dream, as he 
tried to solve the problems set a working in his brain. 


(To be continued.) 


IQI 


THE SAILORS, 


Translated from THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


O’ER the water’s vast profound 
Merrily the ship has sped, 
Girdling all the world around ' 
With a track of silvery thread— 
From swart India’s burning ground, 
Where the sunlit breakers roll, 
To the ice-clad, frozen pole. 


Stars are shining, pointing brightly 
With their little hands of gold, 
Telling to our helmsman rightly 
Whitherward the course to hold ; 
While our canvas wings blow lightly, 
Like the swallows, swiftly free, 
Brushing o’er the splashing sea. 


Even as we fly and roam, 
We are whispering one another 
Of the early loves of home, 
Of the hearthside, and the mother ; 
But the ever-surging foam, 
With its soothing, sweet refrain, 
Lulls the burden of our pain. 


Toilfully the peasants wield 
On the earth their pick and spade, 
But our boundless azure field 
By our ploughing keels is made 
Rich and fertile, till it yield 
Of its garner’d wealth, I trow, 
Store of pearls and gems enow. 


What a glorious life is this ! 
Cradled in our drifting nest, 
Living in the black abyss, - 
On Infinity’s own breast ; 
On a pathless sea which is 
Desert, where no foot hast trod, 
Marching step by step with God ! 


H. CurwEN. 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 


Le is very difficult to get even a correct outline of the figure of 

Geoffrey Chaucer. We think we have a perfect view of him; we 
congratulate ourselves upon knowing the man just as he moved and 
spoke among his contemporaries ; when suddenly we discover that we 
are looking at a puppet cunningly dressed up by some imaginative 
biographer. We believe that we have got him into a good historical 
light, when all at once a doubt whether he was or was not an actor in 
such and such events throws him again into shadow. We try to con- 
jure him up, but he comes in so many forms that we grow utterly 
bewildered. Yet, notwithstanding all this, we reverence him so deeply 
and love him so dearly that we cannot help striving to gain some idea 
of what he was like. 

The dates given of Chaucer's birth are very varied, and range from 
1328 to 1348. Probably some year midway between these two may 
be the right one. The accounts of his parentage are just as uncertain. 
Some give him a vintner for a father, some a merchant, and some a 
knight. In our opinion the former of these is the most likely origin for 
Geoffrey Chaucer. His rich but broad humour seems as if it must 
have sprung from the merry, vigorous heart of the common people, and 
the variety of characters depicted in the “‘Canterbury Tales” proves that 
he must have mixed with all sorts of men and women both high and 
low. In after life he was familiar with courts, and knights and ladies, 
but we fancy that in his youth he must have known intimately the cook, 
the wife of Bath, and the yeoman. 

Wherever his cradle may have stood, it was a deeply interesting period 
of English history into which little Geoffrey was born. Chivalry had 
not yet become a mere dream. The Church of Rome still sat enthroned 
in England and saw men bow before her stately ritual, and listen in 
rapt devotion to her siren melodies, Yet with all this there was in the 
land a silent undercurrent which was just beginning to stir, and which * 
(before the child that now wore his swaddling clothes in his to us 
unknown home should lie in his coffin) was to burst forth in the 
preaching of Wickliffe, and the insurrection of Wat Tyler. Those two 
great movements, religious and political, must have been already 
faintly visible in the daily surroundings of the boy, and must have 
mingled strangely with his fancies as he dreamed over some old 
romance or saintly legend. Even as his mother told him the wonder- 
ful story of ‘St. Margaret and the Monster,” he may have heard her 
whisper timidly to some sister or friend the wish that she could teach 
her son more of what was in that Book which’had hitherto been a Sealed 
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volume for the unlearned, but which (in spite of all that priest or friar 
might say) the people were beginning dimly to guess would show them 
the Light of the world, not in a glass darkly, as they knew Him in the 
Lives of the saints and martyrs, but face to face asa man knows his 
friend. Even while the lad read by his home fireside of wizard cave 
or distressed damsel lost in lone woodland, he may have been drawn 
away from fiction to listen to his father and some neighbour talk . 
with bated breath but in threatening tones, of the heavy hand of the 

Plantagenet. 

Thus the two streams of the ideal and the real which seem always 
to have flowed through Chaucer’s mind may have had their sources 
in very €arly boyhood. The only certain thing known about Chaucer's 
birth is that he was a native of London. From this fact we may 
reasonably suppose that he may often, with other children of his own 
age, have loitered around an inn door, where a party of pilgrims was 
setting out for the shrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury, or some 
equally popular place of devotion, and that a youthful remembrance 
of this kind may in later life have determined the plan of his greatest 
work. 

Whoever Chaucer’s father may have been, he certainly gave him a 
very liberal education. His writings show that Chaucer was a good 
scholar, both in the classics and in divinity, and that according to the 
ideas of the fourteenth century, he was far advanced in astronomy and 
the other sciences. ‘Tradition says that he studied at both Cambridge 
and Oxford. This is not at all unlikely, for we find that reading young 
men of that day did sometimes really go from one University to the 
other. When he had finished his education in England, Chaucer went 
to Paris. There he may have gained that grace of carriage and 
manner for which he is said to have been always so remarkable. We 
can picture to ourselves the handsome, free-spirited young fellow, with 
his ruddy Saxon face and ready Saxon wit, in the joyous capital of fair 
France ; now whispering pretty nothings into the dainty ear of some 
dark-eyed grisette, now going home through the streets at day-break, 
with a band of merry companions, shouting out in questionable French 
a jolly chorus ; and now riding gaily forth to see how in a foreign land 
they understood the art of woodcraft. No doubt he sowed at thig 
period a tolerable crop of wild oats, but at the same time he began to 
plant his laurels. He wrote very early his first long poem, “The 
Court of Love.” This, like most of his earlier writings, is full 
of allegory and imagery. Though very gorgeous in colouring, and 
often literally overflowing with rich fancy, these first poems are rather 
wanting in the human interest of the “ Canterbury Tales.” 

On his return to England Chaucer for a little while studied law. To 
judge by the only incident related of his legal life, he by no means entirely 


buried himself among musty old documents and ponderous volumes, 
VOL, XIV. O 
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One afternoon, as young Chaucer was passing through the Temple 
with his temper made a little more irritable than usual, it may be 
by the heat of the sun, it may be by an additional cup of sack, it 
‘may be by. the thought of an especially stiff piece of reading which 
was before him, it may be by all three together, he met a Friar. The 
priest came along with easy step and shining, rosy face, rejoicing at 
once in the odour of sanctity and of a good dinner. The sight of this 
placidly lazy and provokingly comfortable churchman had upon the 
man of law the same effect that the sight of a sleek tabby has upon a 
terrier. In two minutes Master Geoffrey had jostled against the Friar 
and contrived to pick a quarrel with him. Hereupon followed a lively 
game at single-stick, in which, no doubt, Chaucer’s fellow students 
backed loudly the law against the church. At first the Friar showed 
himself no mean hand with the quarter-staff. But by degrees he began 
to give way before his more active antagonist, and when the fray was 
over the churchman had learned in good earnest what was meant by 
the strong arm of the law; young Chaucer was, however, afterwards 
punished for his misdeed, by being brought before a magistrate, repri- 
manded, and fined as a breaker of the peace; all of which could not 
exactly have added to the respectability of the legal brotherhood, 
Soon after this Chaucer gave up the law, which was in truth entirely 
unsuited to him. 

By some means, perhaps through the good offices of a friend, he 
now contrived to get introduced at Court, where his winning face and 
tongue quickly brought him into favour with the royal family. John of 
Gaunt, King Edward’s third son, who was then not the “time honoured 
Lancaster” of after days, but a gay young prince, took a special fancy 
to Chaucer. Prince and subject were, without doubt, well agreed in 
the way they liked to amuse themselves, and probably they carried on 
many a wild frolic together. This early intimacy ripened into a solid 
friendship} which lasted throughout their lives. 

After a while John of Gaunt determined to become a steady married 
man. A rich bride was found for him in Blanche the heiress of Lancas- 
ter. She wasa gentle lady, who yielded up readily to her princely 
husband the revenues and the other privileges which were hers as a 
countess in her own right ; and who after a few years. of quiet married 
life, spent chiefly at her northern castle, passed away softly from the 
earth, without dreaming that her son was to be the future king of 
England, and that her family title was in after days to become the 
watch-word on many a bloody field of civil strife. 

In honour of Prince John’s marriage, Chaucer wrote ‘The Parlia- 
ment of Birds,” and in memory of Blanche’s death “ The Book of the 
Duchess.” Chaucer seems to have had a true reverence and affection 
for the sweet household virtues and the wifely truth of this lady. The 
remembrance of her may perhaps have first suggested to_him the image 
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of Griselda. These two poems, connected as they were with the royal 
family, confirmed Chaucer’s reputation as a writer of verse ; and men and 
women began to point him out to each other and talk about him. In’ 
those days, however, it was quite. impossible for any man to make 
literature his profession, and all his life, therefore, he could only take 
poetry as the business ‘of his leisure hours. Then, no doubt, he really 
worked at it more than at the employment by which he lived; and no 
doubt also, as he went about through the world, he was always learning 
something for his art. If this had not been the case, the name of 
Chaucer would not be what it now is in English literature. 

At about this period Edward the Third set off for one of his many 
warlike expeditions into France. Young Chaucer, who was ready for 
everything, and who perhaps thought he should like to see a little of a 
soldier's life, entered the army and followed the king. 

The bold, reckless joys of a campaign must have suited him well. 
What wonderful stories must he have woven for his companions, as 
they sat round the camp fires! What a light must have flashed into 
his eyes, as the trumpet-call to battle rang through the ranks! What 
a generous, genial victor must he have been when he was billeted on 
some conquered foe ! . 

But the young soldier’s experiences were not to be all of nights spent 
beneath clear starlit ‘skies, and cheery communing with his comrades 
and the eager glow of battle. Through an unlucky chance of war 
Chaucer was. taken prisoner. 

His prepossessing manners, and his knowledge of the French 
language and customs, gained during his stay in Paris, probably, made 
his captivity a very easy one. But he had to sit still with folded 
hands while his countrymen were fighting, and in this season of forced 
inactivity he had time to repent past follies and to make good resolves 
for the future. At length, through an exchange of prisoners, the poet 
was set free. After that he never tried a soldier’s life again, having 
most likely had quite enough of it. 

Soon after his return to England, he got an appointment about 
the Court which brought him a settled income. He now began to 
think of making himself a home. Among those who followed in the 
train of Edward’s queen, Philippa, when she came to England, were 
a certain knight of Hainault called Roet and his two little daughters. 
These children were now grown up into very comely young women. 
One, Catherine, had married an English gentleman called Swynford. 
The other, Philippa, was maid of honour to the queen. According 
to Fanny Burney, a maid of honour has quite enough to do in the 
labours of dressing her mistress and herself; yet this industrious 
damsel, Philippa. Roet, found spare time sufficient (between the busi- 
ness of clasping on jewels and arranging gracefully royal mantles, and 
contriving how to make an old dress look new) to fall in love with 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, and, what was more, to make the poet desperately 
in love with herself. 

What a sweet, sly, piquante courtship that must have been! What 
stolen meetings at dawn in the palace garden among the dew-drenched 
flowers, before their majesties were awake ! What brief, tender whispers 
in moonlit galleries while torches blazed and music clashed in the ball- 
room hard by! What frequent dropping of sonnets at her chamber- 
door, when she watched, though all else slept. What soft little 
pressures of the hand when the queen was looking another way, as 
no doubt she very often purposely did: for never did a kindlier 
hearted lady, or one more ready to smooth the path of true love, sit 
on the throne of merry England than Philippa of Hainault. 

There being no impediment in the way, and the king and queen 
forwarding the matter, Chaucer and his Philippa were soon made man 
and wife. Not long after their marriage they had the misfortune to lose 
their generous mistress the queen. Edward the Third, however, still 
treated Chaucer with favour. He made him one of the valets of his 
bedchamber and also gave him a high office in the customs. The two 
halves of his life must now have been strangely different. One was spent 
among velvet doublets, and waving plumes, and gilded armour, and 
all the many splendid vanities of a Court; the other among heavy 
ledgers, and hard-handed sea captains, and casks of coarse spirit, and 
the most vulgar realities of common-place life. No wonder that a man 
whose time was passed among such contrasts should write by turns of a 
noble knight and a miller. | 

Several times King Edward sent Chaucer abroad on political missions. 
This is a great proof of the high esteem in which his master held him. 
In cne of these journeys he went into Italy and saw the Mediterranean 
wash the marble quays of Genoa, and the stately towers of fair 
Florence raise themselves towards the blue sky. On this occasion, 
some of his biographers think, he visited Petrarch. This notion is, 
however, only founded on a passage in the.“ Canterbury Tales”: itis 
therefore our opinion that Chaucer, anxious as he must have been to des- 
patch quickly the king’s business, would hardly have spared time 
to go to Arqua where Petrarch then lived, and that those who draw 
from the passage in question the inference that the two great poets 
must have met are, as blundering critics often do, confounding the 
author with his characters. One of Chaucer’s personages says that 
he heard a story he is about to tell from Petrarch; but that is no reason 
for concluding that Chaucer so heard it himself. 

Rich must have been the store of dramatic anecdote and lively 
description which Chaucer brought home from these journeys. In 
those days of little travelling an account of foreign countries must 
have had freshness and interest, even when it came from a common- 
place man. What then must it have been on the lips of Chaucer ? 
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In one of his absences, Chaucer's brother-poet Gower filled for him his 
post at Court. This is a delightful proof of the friendship which must 
have existed between the two. Many a ramble must they have taken 
together through the green fields in summer time, and many a flask of 
canary must have passed between them on winter evenings. Could 
the diary of Philippa Chaucer have been published after her death, as 
most certainly it would have been in this century, it would doubtless 
have contained conversations as interesting as those in the pages of 
Boswell. 

Chaucer constantly received proofs of King Edward’s favour. At 
one time a pitcher of wine was sent daily to the poet by his sove- 
reign, and when this was discontinued he was given an equivalent 
in money. Late in life a close connection was formed between 
the families of Chaucer and of his old friend John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster. Philippa Chaucer’s sister, Catherine Swynford, who became 
early a widow, entered the Duke of Lancaster’s household as governess 
to the children of his first duchess. 

John’s second wife was Constance of Castille. This haughty Spanish 
princess was a very different wife from the meek Blanche. She often 
made the grand saloons of their palace so much too hot for poor 
Prince John that he was obliged to fly for a little refreshment into his 
stables or into the schoolroom, where Mistress Swynford was teaching 
his children. By degrees he got to find that the governess could com- 
fort him better than his favourite hunter, and by degrees, also, he 
contracted the habit of always sending the little scholars out to play 
whenever he entered the schoolroom. The result was such as might 
have been expected. Catherine Swynford became first the Duke’s 
mistress, and after the death of Constance, which took place in a few 
years, his wife. 

Thus Chaucer and John of Gaunt were, through marriage, very 
nearly connected. We must not blame Chaucer too harshly for 
seeming not to censure the misconduct of his sister-in-law and the 
Duke. We must recollect the lax manners of the time. Besides, 
Chaucer and his family could not afford to lose so powerful a patron as 
the Duke of Lancaster. | 

The poet’s own domestic life seems to have been very happy. 
Philippa appears to have been to him a bold and faithful helpmate in 
his journey through this@vorld ; and we believe that, could we trace 
closely her household influence, we should find that she first began to 
work the golden thread of religion into his life: for, notwithstanding 
that great coarseness which unluckily makes the ‘Canterbury Tales ” 
unavailable as a book for family reading, but which we must chiefly 
impute to the customs of his age, Chaucer was, in the main, a religious 
man, and his poems are, in the main, religious poems. Chaucer was 
certainly a good father, and attended as far as he could to the-educa- 
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tion of his boys. His “ Astrolabe,” a work on astronomy, was written. 
for his little Lewis, who was probably his father’s pet. 

On Richard the Second coming to the throne Chaucer got somewhat 
into trouble, through his leaning towards the side of the people in the 
civil broils which disturbed the early part of that king’s reign. Some 
of the poet’s biographers say he was so violent in his partisanship that 
he was obliged to fly from the wrath of government to Holland ; but this 
is most decidedly a myth. Chaucer’s nature was not of that stuff 
of which martyrs are made. He certainly, it is true, inclined to the 
popular cause. His friend and patron the Duke of Lancaster was the 
chief leader of the liberal party. No doubt the poet disliked tyranny 
in any form, and no doubt he wished to see the Church of Rome 
purged from her worst abuses. Very likely, also, he may have some- 
times gone privately to hear Wickliffe preach, and his heart may have 
been drawn towards the new doctrines, But most assuredly he showed. 
his feelings and opinions in a very mild, cautious way, and the only 
sign of the king’s displeasure was a temporary stoppage of the pension 
which Chaucer had for some years received. 

This must have made Chaucer and his Philippa, in the dechne of 
life, know what straitened means were like; but doubtless cheery wit 
and merry smiles made home music and home light around the scantily 
spread table. Afterwards, however, the pension was restored. 

Of the “ Canterbury Tales,” that vast storehouse of humour, of pathos, 
of fancy, and of strong, manly common-sense, we have no space to 
speak here. They were the work of his ripened powers in middle age, 
and probably the old man was still busy with them when he heard the 
whisper which called him to his rest. ALICE KING, 
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A DAY OF PLEASURE. 


W* all liked Captain Sanker ; a post-captain in the navy, ages 

since on half-pay ; who had brought a letter of introduction to 
the Squire when he came into Worcestershire. He was about a seven- 
teenth cousin of the Sankers of Wales, and a twenty-seventh of Mrs. 
Todhetley. The captain and his wife and family had lived in 
different cheap places, Ireland and the Channel Islands, making both 
ends of their income meet as well as they could—and nobody needs to 
be told how poor is the half-pay of naval officers, and what a fight and 
struggle it is to rub along. At last, through the death of a relative 
of Mrs. Sanker, they dropped into quite a fortune, and came over to 
settle at Worcester. | 

A Dr. Teal, who had also recently come to Worcester, and was an 
old friend of Captain Sanker, proposed it. He wrote a flaming account 
of the pretty place that Worcester was, of the loveliness of the sur- 
rounding country ; and of the great advantage the college school would 
be to the young Sankers, in giving them a free education, if they could 
be got into it. The prospect of a free education for his boys took 
with the captain, and he lost no time in removing to Worcester, the 
Welsh Sankers giving him the introduction to us. We grew pretty 
intimate : calling on them when we went to Worcester for a day, and 
having them over to spend days with us. 

All the young Sankers were got into the college school by degrees, 
and became four of the forty King’s scholars. At that time, it is long 
past now, the school was not thought much of, for the boys were taught 
nothing but the classics, so entrance was easy, Latin, Greek, bad 
writing, and the first rule in arithmetic: there it ended. Captain 
Sanker thought the education first-rate, and got them all enrolled: 
Frederick, Daniel, King, and Toby. As to Toby, I fancy his real 
name was Alfred, but I never heard him called by it. 

They had been in Worcester between one and two years, when Tod 
and I went over on a visit. The captain had come to spend a summer’. 
day at Crabb Cot, and in his jolly, open-hearted fashion insisted on 
takirig us two back. He was a short, stout man, with grey hair, and 
merry bright blue eyes all alight with smiles. The college school would 
. be breaking up for its long holidays in a week or so, and it would have 
been better for us to have gone then ; but the captain always did things 
on impulse, and had no more forethought than young Toby. The holi- 
days were taken late that year, and would be very long, because the 
college hall, which was the schoolroom, would be wanted for the music- 
meeting in September. | 
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The Sankers’ was a funny household, and we pitched down amidst 
them without ceremony on either side. The house was near an open 
road, not very far from the cathedral. It was a commodious house as 
far as size went ; but all the rooms were in an everlasting litter, so that 
you could not often get a chair to sitdownon. The captain was good- 
humoured always, going in and out a hundred times a day. There seemed 
to be no fixed hours for meals and sometimes no meals to eat: Mrs. 
Sanker would forget to order them. She was a little lady who went 
about as if she were dreaming, in a white petticoat and buff jacket ; 
or else she’d be sitting aloft in the turret, darning stockings and saying 
poetry. She was the least excitable person I ever knew; all events, 
good and bad, she took as a matter of course: had the house caught 
fire she’d have looked on quietly—as Nero did when Rome was burning. 
Why they called the room the turret did not appear. It had a great 
beam running through it on the floor: and Mrs. Sanker would sit on 
that, reading poetry to us or telling her dreams, her light hair all down. 

At seven o’clock the boys had to be in school. Being summer 
weather, that was no hardship. At nine they came in again witha rush, 
wild for breakfast. If Mrs. Sanker was not down to give it them, the 
four boys would set on and eat up the piles of bread and butter; upon 
which Hetta Sanker would call them tigers, and go to the kitchen to tell 
the maids to cut more. Which was the cook of the two servants and 
which the housemaid, they did not themselves seem to know: both did 
the work indiscriminately. Breakfast over, the boys went out again ; 
Tod and I with them. At ten they must be in school. At one they 
came home to dinner ; it might be ready, or it might not: if not, they’d 
go in and polish off anything cold that might be in the larder. It 
didn’t seem to spoil their dinners. Afternoon school again until four 
o’clock ; and then at liberty for good. Tea was at any time; a 
scrambling kind of meal that stayed on the table for hours, and was 
taken just as we chanced to go in forit. Jam and boiled eggs would 
be on the table, with the loaf and butter ad libitum. Sometimes toast 
and dripping, and there used to be a scuffle for that. As to the dinner, 
when Mrs. Sanker forgot it, the servants would bring in a big dish of 
poached eggs, and we made it up with bread and cheese. Or Dan or 
_ Toby would be sent tearing off to High Street for a lot of penny pork- 
pies and apple-tarts. At night we had prayers, which the captain read. 

Now I daresay that to people accustomed to a domestic life like 
clock-work, this would have been unbearable. ‘Tod and I thought it 
delightful. It was like a perpetual picnic. But it was out of one of 
the dinnerless episodes we found out that Captain Sanker had a temper. 
Generally speaking, he took disasters with equanimity. 

It was ona Thursday. We were to have had four ducks for dinner, 
which the captain had bought at market the day before. Fine big 
ducks that he was proud of: he carried them home,~himself,, and 
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brought them into the parlour to show us. On the Thursday Tod 
and I had been inside the Town Hall all the morning, listening to 
a trial before the magistrates—some fellow who had stolen his neigh- 
bour’s clothes’-props and cut them up fy firewood. We got home just 
as the boys and their books did, as hungry as they were. ‘There was no 
cloth laid, and Fred shouted out for Biddy, asking whether we were to 
dine to-day or to-morrow. Biddy heard, and came rushing in with 
the cloth and knife-tray. 

““What’s for dinner besides the four ducks?” asked Dan. ‘ Any 
pudding? Have you put plenty of stuffing ?” : 

‘“‘ Indeed then, and I don’t think there’s much for dinner,” replied 
Biddy. ‘I’ve been in the turret with the missis all the morning, help- 
ing to stuff a pillow.” ° 

She laid the cloth, and Mrs. Sanker came mooning down in the short 
white petticoat, darning a sock of Dan’s The dreadful truth came out 
—busy over beds and pillows, nobody had thought of dinner, and the 
ducks were hanging in the larder, uncooked. Before speechless tongues 
could find words, Captain Sanker came in, bringing his friend Dr. Teal 
to taste the ducks. All the Teals were as intimate at the house as wé 
were. Years before, when the captain was a middy, Dr. Teal had been 
assistant surgeon on the same ship. 

‘They've got a cold dinner at Teal’s to-day,” said the captain to his 
wife, as she was shaking hands with the doctor, “so he is come to share 
ours. Fine ducks, they,are, Teal !’” 

Then the news had to be told. The ducks were not cooked: dinner - 
altogether had been forgotten. 

I saw Captain Sanker’s face turn white ; quite white ; but he did not 
say a word. Dr. Teal—a scientific Scotchman, who walked with his 
nose in the air and his spectacles turned to the skies, as if always look- 
ing for a lunar rainbow—made the best of it. Laughing, he said he 
would come in another day, and went out. 

Then it began. Captain Sanker gave vent to passion in a way that 
startled me and made Tod stare. I don’t believe he knew for a few 
moments what he was doing or saying. Nora, the other servant—both 
girls had come with them from Ireland, and were as thoughtless as their 
mistress—came in with a dish of some hastily concocted pudding: a 
kind of batter. The captain, who had still his stick in his hand, lifted 
it, and spattered the pudding all about the cloth. Then he stamped 
out of the house with a bang. 

‘Sit down, dears,” said Mrs. Sanker, not at all moved, as she began 
to collect the pudding with a spoon. ‘“ Bring in the cheese, Nora, and 
do some eggs. Here’s a corner seat for you, Johnny ; can you squeeze 
in? The captain will have his dinner with the Teals, no doubt. He 
has been tasting the doctor’s port wine, I think: or he’d not have been 
SO put up.” 
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And somehow we gathered, then or later, that the captain was easy as 
an old glove at all times and over all crosses, unless he was a little 
“put up” by artificial help. He told us himself one day (not, of 
course, alluding to anything of this) that he had had naturally an awful 
temper, would go into passions of absolute madness for a minute or two, 
when he was younger ; but that he had Sy much self-restraint chiefly if 
not quite subdued it. It was true: and the temper never need be 
feared now unless he took anything to excite him. Dan had the same 
temper ; but without the good nature. And they said Hetta had: but 
we saw nothing of it in her. Hetta was eighteen, a nice looking girl, 
_who was governess to little Ruth ; or pretended to be ; but Ruth would 
manage to escape her lessons five days in the week. 

At the time of this visit of ours to Worcester, the college school was 
in a ferment. Between the Cathedral and St. Peter’s Church was 
situated a poor district called Frog Lane. It had been re-christened 
Diglis Street, but was mostly called by the old name still. Crowded 
houses, narrow streets, noise and dirt—that’s how the place. struck 
me. The inhabitants were chiefly workmen belonging to the glove 
and china manufactories of the town. In this district was the parish 
school, always filled with boys, sons of the working-men, and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Jones, the portly parish clerk. Now, there 
was wont to spring up from time to fime a tide of animosity between 
these boys and the boys of the college school. Captain Sanker said it 
was the fault of the college boys: had they let the St. Peter’s boys alone 
St. Peter’s would never have interfered with them: but they could be 
downright contemptuous and overbearing when they pleased. They 
scornfully called the St. Peter’s boys the Frogs ; “‘ charity boys.;” and 
the Frogs retorted by calling them the College Caws—after the rooks 
that had their homes in the old trees of the college green and kept up 
a perpetual cawing. The animosity generally ended in a battle ; and 
then hostilities would be dropped for months, perhaps years. One of 
these quarrels was going on while we were at Worcester; it had kept 
both schools in a ferment for some weeks, and there was every sign of 
a culmmating fight. Of course we went in, heart and soul, with the 
King’s scholars: but the boys on both sides held a code of honour 
—if you can call it so—that no stranger must take part in the 
engagements. The college boys were only forty, all told; the Frogs 
seemed to number four times as many. 

Skirmishes took place daily—the scene of them being the top of 
Edgar Street. St. Peter’s boys (let out of school at twelve, whereas the 
others did not get out till one), would collect in the narrow neck of 
their district opening on Edgar Street, and wait for the enemy. As 
soon as the .college boys’ steps were heard racing under the dark 
gateway of Edgar Tower, hisses and groans began. ‘‘ Caw, caw, caw! 
Hiss, hiss, hiss! How’s your Latin to-day ?—what birchings has you 
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had? Calls yourselves gents does you, you College Caws? You 
daredn’t come on fair, and fight it out with us, you Caws. Caw, caw, 
caw!” Sometimes the college boys would pass on, only calling back 
their contemptuous retorts ; sometimes they’d halt, and a fierce battle of 
‘abuse would be interchanged, to the edification of Edgar Street in general 
and the clerks in Mr. Clifton’s Registry Office. ‘“ You beggarly Frogs! 
We don’t care to soil our hands with you! Had you been gentlemen, 
we'd have polished you off long ago and sent you into next week. 
Croak, Frogs !- Croak!” Not a third of the college boys need have 
taken Edgar Tower on their way home ; through the cloisters would 
have been their direct way; but they came to meet the Frogs. Once 
in a way there’d be a single combat ; but as a rule nothing came of it 
but the abuse. When that was exhausted, each lot would rush home 
their separate ways: the Frogs back down Frog Lane; the others up 
the steps, or onwards down Edgar Street : and remain apart till the same 
hour ‘next day. 

Ive not said much yet about King Sanker. He was lame: 
something was wrong with his knee. Gatherings would come in it, and 
then he’d be in bed for-weeks together. He was nearly thirteen then ; - 
next ‘to Dan: and Dan was over fourteen. King was a nice. little 
fellow with mild eyes as blue as the captain’s: Fred would order him 
to keep “out of the ruck” in the skirmishes with the Frogs, and he 
mostly did. If it came to a fight, you see, King might have been hurt ; 
he had no fighting in him, was frightened at it, and he could not run 
much. King was just like his mother in ideas: he would tell us 
his dreams as she did, and recite pieces of poetry a mile long. Dan 
" and King slept together-in the room next to ours; it was in the garret, 
‘close to the turret-room. King: would keep us awake singing ; 
sometimes chants, sometimes hymns, sometimes songs. They’d have 
let him try for the choir; but the head master of the college school 
thought his knee would not do for it. 

It was Saturday, and a pouring wet afternoon. Our visit was draw- 
ing to an end: on the following Wednesday:we should bid the Sankers 
good-bye. Captain Sanker, always trying to find out ways of making 
folks happy, had devised a day of pleasure for the last day, Tuesday. 
We wete to go to Malvern, a whole lot of us; ourselvés, and the Teals, 
and the Squire, and Mrs. Todhetley, and eat our dinner on the hill. It 
was so settled ; and the arrangements were planned and made. 

But this was Saturday. We dined at twelve: whether for anybody’s 
convenience or that the servants made a mistake in an hour, I don’t 
_ Temempber. It happened to be a saint’s day, so the boys had no school; 
and, being wet, came home after morning service. After-a jolly dinner 
of peas and bacon-and pancakes, we looked at the skies for a bit, and 
then (all but Fred and Hetta) went up to the turret-room. Dan said 
the rain had come:to spite us ; for the whole school, had ‘meant:to.race 
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to Berwick’s Bridge after afternoon service and hold a mock review in 
the fields there. It was coming down in torrents, peppering the roof 
and the windows. Mrs. Sanker sat in the middle of the old beam, 
mending one of Toby’s shirts, Lalla Rookh open on her knee, out of 
which she was singing softly, the floor strewed with patches, and scissors, 
and tapes, and the combs out of one side of her hair. 

“Read it out loud to us, mamma,” cried King. 

“T can’t awhile to read, King,” she said. ‘‘ Look here,”—holding 
out the work all rags and tatters. “If I don’t mend this, Toby won't 
have a shirt to put on to-morrow.” 

‘IT shan’t mind about that,” said Toby. 

‘Oh, but, dear, I don’t think you could go without a shirt. Has 
anybody seen my cotton?” 

“Then say over something to us that you know, mamma,” returned 
King, as Toby found the cotton. 

“Very well. I can do that, and work too. Sit down, all of you.” 

We sat down ; King and Toby on the floor before her, the rest of us 
on the beam on either side her. Dan, who did not care for poetry, got 
some Brazil nuts out of his pocket and cracked them while he listened. 

Mrs. Sanker might as well have read Lalla Rookh. She began to 
recite “The Friar of Orders Grey.” But what with gazing up at the 
sky through the rain to give it due emphasis, and shaking her head at 
pathetic parts, the sewing did not get on. She had finished the verse— 

‘* Weep no more, lady, weep no more ; 
Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
For violets, plucked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again,” 
when King surprised us by bursting into tears. But as Mrs. 
Sanker took no notice, I supposed it was nothing unusual. 

“You young donkey!” cried Dan, when the poem was finished. 
‘You'll never be a man, King.” 

‘It is such a nice verse, Dan,” replied young King meekly. “TI 
whisper it over sometimes to myself in bed. Mamma, won’t you say 
the ‘ Barber’s Ghost?’ Johnny Ludlow would like to hear that, I know.” 

We had the Barber’s Ghost, which was humorous, and we had other 
things. After that, Mrs. Sanker told a dreadful story about a real ghost, 
one that she said haunted her family, and another of a murder that was 
discovered by a dream. Some of the young Sankers were the oddest 
mixtures of timidity and bravery—personally brave in fighting ; fright- 
fully timid as to being alone in the dark—and I no longer wondered at 
it if she had brought them up on these ghostly dishes. 

‘‘T should not like to have dreams that would tell me of murders,” 
said King thoughtfully. ‘‘ But I do dream very strange dreams some- - 
times. When I awake,.I lie and wonder what they mean. Once I 
dreamt I saw Heaven—didn’t I, mamma? It was so beautiful.” 

“ Ay; my family have always been dreamers,” replied Mrs.)Sanker. 
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Thus, what with ghosts and poetry and talking, the afternoon wore 
on unconsciously. Dan suddenly started up with a shout. 

“ By Jove!” 

The sun had come out. Come out, and we had never noticed it. It 
was shining as brightly as could be on the slates of all the houses. ‘The 
rain had gone. 

“T say, we shall have the review yet!” cried Dan. “And, by 
Jupiter, that’s the college bell! Make a rush, you fellows, or you'll be 
marked late. There’s three o’clock striking.” 

The King’s scholars thought it a great shame that they should have 
to attend prayers in the Cathedral morning and afternoon on saints’ 
days, instead of wholly benefiting by the holiday. They were the rules, 
however. The three went flying out towards the Cathedral, and I gave 
King my arm to help him after them. Tod and I—intending to take 
part in the review at Berwick’s Bridge—went to college also, and sat 
behind the surpliced King’s scholars on the decani side, in the stalls 
next to the chanter. 

But for a bit of mud, you’d hardly have thought there had been any 
rain when we got oul again ; and the sun was glowing in the blue sky. 
Not a single fellow was absent: even King limped along. We took the 
way by the Severn, past the boat-house at the end of the college boun- 
daries, and went leisurely along the towing-path, intending to get into 
the fields beyond Diglis Wharf, and so onwards. 

I don’t believe there was a thought in anybody’s mind that afternoon 
of the enemy. The talk—and a good hubbub it was—turned wholly 
upon soldiers and reviews. <A regular review of the Worcestershire 
militia took place once a year on Kempsey Ham, and some of the boys’ 
heads got a trifle turned with it. ‘They were envying Lord Ward ; now, 
as they went along ; saying they should like to be him, and look as well 
as he did, and sit his horse as proudly. 

‘“‘ Of course he’s -proud,” squeaked out the biggest Teal, whose voice 
was uncertain. ‘ Think of his money !—and his horses !—and see 
_ how good-looking he is! If Lord Ward has not a right to be proud, 
I’d like to know who has. Why he—oh, by George! I say, look 
here !” 

Turning into the first field, we found we had turned into a company 
of Frogs. All the whole lot, it seemed. Caws and croaks and-hoots 
and groans from either side rose on the air. Which army commenced 
the hostilities, I couldn’t tell ; the one was as eager for it as the other ; 
and in two minutes the battle had begun. Up dashed the senior boy. 

“ Look here,” said he to me and Tod, “ you understand our rules. 
You must neither of you attempt to meddle in this. Stay’and look on 
if you please ; but keep at a sufficient distance where it may be seen that 
you are neuter. These beggars shan’t have it to say that we were helped.” 

He dashed back again. Tod ground his teeth with the effort it took 
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to keep himself from going in to pummel some of the Frogs. Being 
upon honour, he had to refrain: and did it somehow. 

The Frogs had the blazing sun in their eyes ; our side at their backs 
‘—which was against ‘hem. There were no weapons of any sort; only 
arms and hands. It looked like the scrimmage of an Irish row. Some 
times there was closing-in, and fighting hand to hand, head to head ; 
sometimes the forces were drawn back again, each to its respective 
ground. During the first of these interludes, just as the sides were 
preparing to charge again, a big Frog, with broad, awkward shoulders, a 
red, rugged face, and a bleeding nose, came dashing forward alone into 
the ranks of the college boys, caught up poor lame helpless King 
Sanker, bore him bravely right through, and put him down in safety 
beyond, in spite of the blows freely showered upon him. Not a soul 
on our side had thought of King: and the college boys were too 
excited to see what the big Frog was about, or they’d perhaps have 
granted him grace to pass unmolested. King sat down on the wet grass 
for a bit, and gazed about him like a chap bewildered. Seeing me 
and Tod, he came limping round to us. 

“It was good natured of that big Frog, wasn’t it, Johnny Ludlow e. 

‘‘Very. He’d make a brave soldier. I mean a real soldier.” 

“Perhaps I should have been killed, but for him. I was frightened, 
you see ; and there was no way out. I couldn’t have kept on my legs 
a minute longer.” 

The battle raged. The cawing and the croaking, that had been kept 
up like an array of trumpets, fell off as the fighting waxed hotter. The 
work grew too fierce and real for tongue abuse. We could hear the 
blows dealt on the up-turned faces. King, who had a natural horror 
of fighting, trembled inwardly from head to foot,-and hid his face 
behind me. Tod was dancing with excitement; flinging his closed fists 
outwards in imaginary battle, and roaring out like a dragon. 

I can’t say who would have won had they been left alone. Probably 
the Frogs: for they were a good many more than us. But on the other 
hand, none of them were so old as some of the college boys. When 
the fight was at the thickest, we heard a sudden shout from a base, 
gruff, authoritative voice, ‘‘ Now then, boys, how dare you?” and saw 
a big, portly gentleman in black clothes and a white necktie, appear 
behind the Frogs with a stout stick in his hand. 

It was Clerk Jones; their master. His presence and his voice acted 
like magic. Not a Frog of them all but dropped his blows and his 
rage. The college boys had to drop theirs, as the enemy receded. 
Clerk Jones put himself between the two lots of combatants. 

The way he went on at both was something good to hear. Shaking 
his stick at his own boys they turned tail softly, and then rushed away 
through the mud like wild horses, not waiting to hear the close: so the 
college boys got the pepper intended for the lot. He vowed and 
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declared by the stick that was in his hand—and he had the greatest 
mind, he interrupted himself to say, to put it about ¢Aeir backs—that if 
ever they molested his boys again, or another quarrel was got up, he 
would appeal publicly to the dean and chapter. If one of the college 
boys made a move in future to so much as cast an insulting look to- 
wards a boy in St. Peter’s school, that boy should go before the dean ; 
and it would not be his fault (the clerk’s) if he was not expelled the 
Cathedral. He would take care, and precious good care, that his boys 
should preserve civility henceforth ; and it was no great favour to expect 
that the college boys would. For his part, he should feel ashamed in 
their places to oppress lads in an inferior class of life to themselves: 
and he: should make it his business before he slept to see the head 
master and report this present disgraceful scene to him: the master 
could deal with it as he pleased. | 

Mr. Jones went off, flourishing his stick : and our side began to sum 
up its damages : closed eyes, scratched faces, swollen noses, and torn 
clothes. Dan Sanker’s nose was as big as a beer barrel, and his 
shirt front hung in ribbons. Fred’s eyes were black. Toby’s 
jacket had a sleeve slit up, and one of his boots had disappeared 
for good. 

The spectacle we made, going home down the Gloucester Road, could 
not be easily forgotten. Folks collected on the pavement, and came to 
the windows and doors to see the sight. It was like-an army of sol- 
diers returning from battle. Bleeding faces, green eyes, clothes tattered 
and bespattered with mud. Farmers going back from market drew 
up their gigs to the roadside, to stare at us while we passed. One 
- little girl, wedged into a pony-chaise between a fat old lady in a red 
shawl and a gentleman in top boots, was frightened nearly into fits. She 
shrieked and cried, till you might have heard her up at Mr. Allies’s ; 
and the old lady could not pacify her. The captain was out: and 
Mrs. Sanker took it with her usual apathy, only saying we had better 
have come straight home from college to hear some more poetry. 

An awful fuss was made by the head master. Especially as the boys 
had to appear on Sunday at the Cathedral services. Damages were 
visible on many of them ; and their white surplices only served to show 
the faces off all the more. The chorister who took the solo in the 
afternoon anthem was decorated with cuttings of sticking plaster ; 
he looked like a tattooed young Indian. They broke up on the 
Monday. 

On that day Mr. and Mrs, Todhetley drove into Worcester, and put 
up at the Star and Garter. They came to us in the afternoon, as had 
been agreed upon; dinner being ordered by Captain Sanker for five 
o'clock. It was rather a profuse dinner, for we had fish and meat and 
pies and dessert ; but quite a scramble of confusion ; which none of the 
Sankers seemed to notice or to mind, 
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“Johnny, dear, is it a/ways like this?” Mrs. Todhetley could not 
help asking me. “I should be in a lunatic asylum in a week.” 

We started for Malvern on Tuesday at eleven o'clock. The Squire 
drove Bob and Blister in his high carriage: Dr. Teal, Captain Sanker, 
and Fred sitting with him. There was no railroad then. The ladies 
and the girls crammed themselves into a post-carriage from. the Star, 
and a big waggonette was lent by some friend of Dr. Teal for the 
rest. The boys were losing the signs of their damages ; nothing being 
very conspicuous now buf Dan’s nose. It refused to go down at all 
in size, and in colour was brighter than a rainbow. ‘The Teals kept 
laughing at it, which made Dan savage ; once he burst out in a passion, 
wishing all the Frogs were shot. 

I remember that drive still. John Teal and I sat on the box of 
the post-carriage, the post-boy riding his horses. I remember the 
different features of the road as we passed them—not but that I knew 
them well before ; I remember the laden orchards, and the sweet scent 
of the bean fields, in flower then. Over the bridge from Worcester 
went we, up the New Road and through St. John’s, and then into the 
open country ; past Lower Wick, where Mrs. Sherwood lived, and on to 
Powick across its bridge. I remember that a hearse and three 
mourning coaches stood before the Lion, the men refreshing themselves 
with drink ; and we wondered who was being buried that day. Down 
that steep and awkward hill, where so many accidents occurred before 
it was altered, and so on to the Link; the glorious hills always before 
us from the turning where they had first burst into view ; their clumps 
of gorse and broom, their paths and their sheep-tracks growing 
gradually plainer to the sight the nearer we drew. The light and the 
shade cast by the sun swept over them perpetually, a landscape 
ever changing ; the white houses of the village, nestling amid their dark 
foliage, looked fair for the eye to rest upon. Youth, as we all get to 
learn when it has gone by, lends a charm that later life can never 
know : but never a scene that I have seen since, abroad or at home, 
lies on my memory with half the beauty as does that old approach to 
Malvern. ‘Turning round to the left at the top of the Link, we drove 
into Great Malvern. 

The carriages were left at the Crown. An old pony was chartered 
for some of the provisions, and we boys carried the rest. ‘The people 
at St. Ann’s Well had been written to, and the room behind the well 
was in readiness for us. Once the baskets were deposited there, we 
were at liberty till dinner-time, and went on up the hill. Turning a 
corner which had hidden the upper landscape from view, we came upon 
Dan Sanker, who had got on first. He was standing to confront us, 
his face big with excitement, his nose all afire. 

‘“‘T£ you'll believe me, those cursed Frogs are here !” 

In resentful consternation—for the Frogs seemed to have no business 
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to be at Malvern—we rushed on, turned another corner, andso brought 
ourselves into a wide expanse of prospect. Sure enough! About 
a hundred of the Frogs in their Sunday clothes were trooping down the 
hill. They had got the start of us in arriving at Malvern, and had 
been to the top already. 

*¢ T’ll—be—jiggered !” cried Dan savagely. ‘What a horrid lot 
they are! Look at their sneaking tail-coats. Wouldn't I like to pitch 
into them !” 

The college school wore the Eton jacket. Those preposterous 
coats, the tails docked to the size of the boys, did not improve the 
appearance of the Frogs. But as to pitching-in, Dan did not dare 
to do it after what had passed. it was his nose that made him so 
resentful. ; 

‘“‘T desire that you will behave as gentlemen,” said Captain Sanker, 
who was behind with the Squire, and bid us halt. ‘Those poor boys 
are here, I see; but they will not, I am sure, molest you; neither 
must you molest them. Civility costs nothing, remember. What 
are you looking so cross for, Dan ?” 

“Oh well, papa, it’s like their impudence, to come here to-day !’ 
muttered Dan !” 

The captain laughed. ‘ They may say it’s like yours, to come, Dan: 
they were here first ; go on, lads, and don’t forget yourselves.” 

Tod’s whistle below was heard just then ; and Dan, not caring to show 
his nose to the enemy, responded, and galloped back. We went on. 
The paths there are narrow, you know, and we looked to have al] 
the string of Frogs sweeping past us, their coats brushing our jackets. 
But—perhaps not caring to meet us any more than we cared to meet 
them—most of them broke off on a détour down the steep of the 
hill, and so avoided us. About halfa dozen came on. One of them 
was a big-shouldered, awkward, red boy, taller than the rest of them 
and not unlike a real frog; he walked without his cap, and his brown 
hair stood on end like a porcupine’s. Indisputably ugly was he, with ° 
a mouth as wide as a frying-pan; but it was a pleasant and honest 
face, for all that. King suddenly darted to him as he was passing, 
and pulled him towards Captain Sanker, all excitement. 

‘“‘ Papa, this is the one I told you of; the one who saved me and 
didn’t mind the blows he got in doing it. I should have been 
knocked down and my knee trampled on, but for him.” 

Out went Captain Sanker’s hand to shake the boy’s. He did it heartily. 
As to the Frog, he blushed redder than before with modesty. 

“You are a brave lad and I thank you heartily,” said the captain, 
wringing his hand as though he’d wring it off. ‘You do honour to 
yourself, whoever you may be. There was not one of his own 
companions to think of him, and save him, and you did it in the 
midst of dangers. Thank you, my lad.” 

VOL. XIV. P 
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The captain slid half a crown into his hand, telling him to get some 
Malvern cakes. The boy stood back for us to go by. I was the last, 
and he spoke as if he knew me. 

‘Good day, Master Johnny.” 

Why, who was he p—And, now I came to look at his freckled face, 
it seemed quite familiar. Huis great wide mouth made me remember. 

“Why it’s Mark Ferrar! I didn’t know you at first, Mark.” 

‘““We’ve come over here for the day in two vans,” said Mark, put- 
ting his grey cap on. “Eighty of the biggest of us; the rest are to come 
to-morrow. Some gent that’s visiting at St. Peter’s parsonage has gave 
us the treat, sir.” 

“ All right, Mark. I’m glad you thought of King Sanker on Satur 
day.” 

Ferrar touched his cap, and went vaulting down after his comrades. 
He was related to Daniel Ferrar, the Squire’s bailiff, of whom you have 
heard before, poor fellow, and also to the Batleys of South Crabb. 
He used to come over, and that’s where I had seen him. 

Some donkeys came running down the hill, their white cloths flying. 
Captain Sanker stopped one and put King on him—for King was tired 
already. We soon got to the top then and to Lady Harcourt’s Tower. 
Oh it was a glorious day! The great wide prospect around shone out 
in all its beauty. The vale of Herefordshire on the one side, with its 
rural plains and woods, basked in the sunshine, its crops of ruddy pears 
and apples giving token of the cider and perry to come; on the other 
side rose the more diversified landscape that has been so much told and 
talked of. Over the green meadows and the ripening corn-fields lay 
Worcester itself: the Cathedral showing out well, and the summit of the 
high church spire of St. Andrew's catching a glint of the sunlight. Hills 
caught the eye wherever it turned: Bredon Hill, Abberleigh Hills, the 
_ Old Hills : homesteads lay amid their lands, half hidden by their rick- 
yards and their clustering trees; cattle and sheep browsed on the grass 
or lay in the shade to shelter themselves from the mid-day sun. To the 
right, on the verge of the horizon, far, far away, might be caught a glimpse 
of something that sparkled like a bed of stars—the Bristol Channel. It 
is not often you can discern that from Malvern, but this day that I am 
telling of was one of the clearest ever seen there ; the atmosphere look- 
ing quite rarefied in_spite of the sunlight. 

King’s donkey regaled himself with morsels of herbage, the donkey 
boy lay stretched beside; him, and we boys raced about. When an 
hour or two had passed, and we were hotter than fire and more hungry 
than hunters, we bethought ourselves of dinner. King got on his don- 
key again, and the rest of us whipped him up. When half way down 
we saw Dr. Teal gesticulating and shouting, telling us to come on and 
not keep dinner waiting longer. 

We had it in the room behind the well. It was a squeeze to sit 
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round the table. Cold meats, and salad, and pastry, and all sorts of 
things. Dan was next to me; he said he could hardly eat for thirst, 
and kept drinking away at the bottled ale. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Todhetley to him by and by, “don’t you 
think you had better drink some water instead—or lemonade? This 
bottled ale is very strong.” 

“‘T am afraid it is,” said Dan. ‘“TI’ll go in for the tarts now.” 

The room was stuffy ; and after dinner a table was carried out to a 
sheltered place near the well : not much better than a little ledge of a 
path, but where we could not be overlooked, and should be quite out 
of the way of the hill climbers. The bank rose perpendicularly above 
us, banks descended beneath to goodness knew where ; there we sat at 
dessert all sheltered. I think dark trees and shrubs overshaded us ; 
but I am not altogether sure. 

How it came about, I hardly know : but something was brought up 
about King’s store of ballads, and he was asked to give us his favourite 
one, ‘“‘ Lord Bateman,” for the benefit of the company. He turned 
very shy, but Captain Sanker told him not to be silly: and after going 
white and red for a bit, he began. Perhaps the reader would like to 
hear it. I never repeat it to myself, no, nor even a verse of it, but 
poor King Sanker comes before me just as I saw him that day, his back 
to the ravine below, his eyes looking at nothing, his thin hands 
nervously twisting some paper about that had been over the basket of 
raspbermies. : 


Lord Bateman was a noble lord, 
A noble lord of high degree : 

He shipped himself on board a ship ; 
Some foreign country he would see. 


He sailéd east, he sailéd west, 
Until he came un—to Turkey. 
Where he was taken, and put in prison, 
Until his life was quite weary. 


In this prison there grew a tree ; 
It grew so very stout and strong : 
And he was chained by the middle 
Until his life was almost gone. 


The Turk, he had one only daughter, 
The fairest creature eye e’er did see: 
She stole the keys of her father’s prison, 

And said she’d set Lord Bateman free. 


** Have you got houses ?—have you got lands ?—- 
Or does Northumberland belong to thee? 

And what would you give to the fair young lady 
Who out of prison would set you free 2”’ 


*¢ Oh I’ve got houses, and I’ve got land, 
And half Northumberland belongs to m? ; 
And I’d give it all to the fair young lady 
That out of prison would set me free.” 


Then she took him to her father’s palace, 
And gave to him the best of wine ; 
And every health that she drank to him 
Was ‘I wish, Lord Bateman, you wer: mine. 
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‘* For seven long years I’ll make a vow ; 
And seven long years I’ll keep it strong: 
If you will wed no other woman, 
I will wed no other man.” 


Then she took him to her father's harbour, 
And gave to him a ship of fame: 

‘* Farewell, farewell to you, Lord Bateman ; 
I fear I never shall see you again.” 


* * * * * 


When seven long years were gone and past, 
And fourteen days, well known to me; 

She packed up her gay gold and clothing, 
And said Lord Bateman she would see. 


When she came to Lord Bateman's castle, 
So boldly there she rang the bell : 

‘* Who's there, who’s there,” cried the young proud porter ; 
‘* Who’s there, who’s there unto me tell.’’ 


‘Oh is this Lord Bateman’s castle ? 
And is his lordship here within ?” 

**Qh yes, oh yes,” cried the young proud porter : 
** Hie has just now taken his young bride in.” 


**Tell him to send me a slice of cake, 
And a bottle of the best of wine ; 
And not to forget the fair young lady 
That did release him when close confined.” 


Away, away went this young proud porter, 
Away, away, away went he; 

Until he came unto Lord Bateman, 
When on his bended knees fell he. 


‘* What news, what news, my young porter ; 

What news, what news have you brought unto me?” 
‘*QOh there is the fairest of all young ladies, 

‘That ever my two eyes did see. 


‘* She has got rings on every finger, 
And on one of them she has got three ; 
And she has as much gold round her middle 
As would buy Northumberland of thee. 


‘¢ She tells you to send her a slice of cake, 
And a bottle of the best of wine ; 

And not to forget the fair young lady 
That did release you when close confined.” 


Lord Bateman in a passion flew ; 
He broke his sword in splinters three ; 
‘*T’ll give all my father’s wealth and riches 
Nov: if Sophia has crossed the sea.” 


Then up spoke his young bride’s mother— 
Who never was heard to speak so free : 

‘** Don’t you forget my only daughter, 
Although Sophia has crossed the sea.”’ 


**T own I’ve made a bride of your daughter : 
She’s none the better nor worse for me: 

She came to me on a horse and saddle, 
And she may go back in a carriage and three.” 


Then another marriage was prepared, 
With both their hearts so full of glee: 

‘*T’ll range no more to foreign countries 
Since my Sophia has crossed the sea.” 


King stopped: just as shyly as he had begun..,,,SomeOlaughed, 
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others applauded him ; and the Squire told us that the first time he 
had ever heard ‘‘ Lord Bateman” was in Scouton’s show, on Worcester 
race-course. 

After that we broke up. I and some of the boys climbed up 
straight to Lady Harcourt’s Tower again. A few Frogs were about 
the hills, but they did not come in contact with us. When we got back 
to St. Ann’s the tea was ready in the room. 

“And I wish to goodness they’d have it,” cried Dan, “for I’m as 
thirsty as a fish. I’ve been asleep out there all the while on the bench 
in the sun. Can’t we have tea, mother ? ” 

“As soon as ever the gentlemen come back,” spoke up Mrs. Teal, 
who seemed to like order. ‘“ They went down to have a look at the 
Abbey.” 

They were coming up then, puffing over the walk; Tod and Fred 
Sanker with them. The tea was half over when somebody missed the 
two young Sankers, King and Toby. 

“Tiresome monkeys!” cried the captain. “I never came. over 
here with a party yet, but we had to spend the last hour or two 
hunting some of them up. Well, I’ll not bother myself over it: they 
shall find their way home as they can.” 

Toby ran in presently. He had only been about the hills, he said, 
and had not seen King. 

‘“‘T daresay King’s still in the place where we had dessert,” said 
Hetta Sanker, just then thinking of it. ‘“ He stayed behind us all 
saying he was tired. One of you boys go and see.” 

I and Jim Teal ran off together.’ King was not there. One of the 
women at the well said when she went out for the chairs and things, 
Just before tea time, nobody was there. 

‘Oh, he'll turn up presently,” said the captain. And we went on 
with our tea, and forgot him. | 

It was twilight when we got down to the village. The Squire started 
first; the same party with him as in the morning, except that Mrs. 
Teal took her husband’s place. When they were bringing out the 
post-carriage, King was again thought of. 

‘“He has stayed singing to himself somewhere,” said Mrs. 
Sanker. 

We went off in different directions, shouting our throats hoarse. Up 
as far as St. Ann’s, and along the hill underneath, and in all the corners 
of the village: no King. It was getting strange. 

“I should hope none of those impudent Frogs have made off with 
him !” cried Toby Sanker. 

“They are capable of any thing, mind you,” added Dan. 

One vanload of Frogs had started; the other was getting ready 
The boys, gaping and listening about, saw and heard all our consterna- 
tion at the dilemma we were in. Mrs. Todhetley, who did not. under- 
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stand the state of social politics, as between them and the college 
school, turned and inquired whether they had seen King. 

“A delicate lad, who walks lame,” she explained. ‘We think he 
must have fallen asleep somewhere on the hill: and we cannot start 
without him.” 

The Frogs showed themselves good-natured ; and went tearing up 
towards the hill. In passing the Unicorn, a pleasure party of young 
men and women, carrying their empty provision baskets, came running 
downwards, saying that they had heard groaning under a part of the 
hill—and described where. I seemed to catch the right place, as if 
by instinct, and was up there first. King was lying there. Not 
groaning, then ; but senseless, or dead. 

Looking upwards to note the position, we thought he must have 
fallen down from the place where we had sat at dessert. Hetta Sanker 
said she had left him there by himself, to rest. 

“He must have dropped asleep and fallen down,” cried Dr. Teal. 

King came to as they lifted him, and walked a few steps ; but 
looked around, and fell aside as though his head were dazed. Dr. 
Teal thought there was not much the matter, and that he might be 
conveyed to Worcester. Ferrar helped to carry him down the hill, 
and the Frogs followed. A fine fury their van driver was in ! 

King was made comfortable along the floor of the waggonette, upon 
some rugs and blankets lent by the Crown; and so was taken home. 
When Captain Sanker found what had happened, he grew excited, 
and went knocking at half the doctors’ doors in Worcester. Mr. 
Woodward was the first in, and Dr. Malden and Mr. Carden came 
running together. By what the captain had said, they expected to 
find all the house dead. . 

King seemed better in the morning. The injury lay chiefly in his 
head. We did not hear what the doctors made of it. He was 
sensible and talked a little. When asked how he came to fall, all he 
said was that he ‘“‘ went over and could not save himself.” 

Coming in from carrying the news of how he was up to the 
Squire and Mrs. Todhetley at the Star, I found Mark Ferrar at the 
door. | 

‘* Mr. Johnny,” said he, in a low voice, his plain face all concern, 
‘““how did it happen? Sure he was not pushed over?” 

“Of course not. Why do you ask it?” 

Ferrar paused. ‘“‘ Master Johnny, when boys are lame, they are 
more cautious. He’d hardly be likely to slip.” 

“He might in waking. It’s only a narrow ledge there. And his 
sister says she thinks he went to sleep when she left him. She was 
the last that saw him.” 

_ Mark’s wide mouth went into all sorts of contortions, and the freckles 
shone in the sun in his effort to get the next words out. 
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“fancy it was me that saw him last, Master Johnny. Leastways, 
later than his sister.” 

“Did you! How was that?” 

‘‘ He must have seen me near the place, and called to me. There was 
nobody there but him, and some chairs and a table and glasses and 
things. He asked me to sit down, and began telling me he had been 
saying ‘ Lord Bateman’ to them all. I didn’t know what Lord Bate- 
man meant, Master Johnny—and he said he would tel] it me;.he 
should not mind then, but he had minded saying it to the company. 
It was poetry, I found; but he stopped in the middle, and told me 
to go then for he saw some of them coming— 

* “Some of who 2” I interrupted. 

“Well, I took it to mean some of his grown-up party,.or else the 
college boys. Anyway, he seemed to want me gone, sir, and I went 
off at once. . I didn’t see him after that.” 

‘“ He must have fallen asleep, and somehow slipp2d over.” 

“Yes, sir. What a pity he was left in that shallow place!” 

King seemed to have all his wits about him, but his ‘ace had a white, 
odd look in it. He lay in a room on the first floor that belonged in 
‘general to the two girls. When I said Mark Ferrar was outside, King 
asked for him to go up: but I did not like taking him without speaking 
to Captain Sanker ; and I went to him in the parlour. 

‘The idea of a Frog coming into our house !” cried resentful Dan. 
“It’s like his impudence to stop outside it! What next? Let him 
wait till King’s well.” 

‘You hold your tongue, Dan,” cried Captain Sanker. ‘The boy 
shall go up, whether he’s a Frog or whether he’s one of you. Take him 
up, Johnny.” 

He did not look unlike a frog when he got into the room, with his 
wide, red, freckled face and his great wide mouth—but, as I have said, 
it was a face to be trust:d. The first thing he did, looking at King, 
was to burst into a great blubber of tears. 

““T hope you'll get well,” said he. 

‘“‘T might have been as bad as this in the fight, but for your pulling 
ime out of it, Frog,” said. King’in his faint voice. And he did not call 
him Frog in any contempt, but as though it were his name: he knew 
him by no other. ‘ Was that bump done in the battle ?” 

Mark had his cap off: on one side of his forehead, under the hair, 
we saw a big lump the size of an egg. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered, “ it was 
got in the fight. Father thinks it never means to go down. It’s pretty 
stiff and sore yet.” 

King sighed. He was gazing up at the lump with his nice blue eyes, 

“‘T don’t think there'll be any fighting in Heaven,” said King. ‘And 
I wrote out ‘Lord Bateman’ the other day, and they shall give it you 
to keep. I didn’t finish telling it you. He owned half Northumber- 
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land; and he married her, after all. She had set him free from the 
prison, you know, Frog.” , 

“Yes,” replied Frog, quite bewildered, and looking as though he 
could not make top or tail of the story. “I hope you'll get well. How 
came you to fall ?” 

‘“‘T don’t think they expect me to get well: they’d not have so many 
doctors if they did. I shan’t be lame, Frog, up there.” 

“Did you slip ? or did anybody push you ?” went on Frog, lowering 
his voice. 

“ Hush !” said King, glancing at the door. “If papa heard you say 
that, he might go into a passion.” 

‘“‘ But—was it a slip—or were you pushed over ?” persisted Frog. 

‘“‘ My leg is always slipping : it has never been of much good to me,” 
answered King. ‘‘ When you come up there, and see me with a beautiful 
strong body and straight limbs, you won’t know me again at first. Good- 
bye till then, Frog; good-bye. It was very kind of you to carry me 
out of the fight, and God saw you.” 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” said Frog, with another burst, as he put out his hand 
to meet poor King’s white one. ‘ Perhaps you'll get over it yet.” 

Tod and I took leave of them in the afternoon, and went up to the Star. 
The Squire wanted to be home early. ‘The carriage was waiting 
before the gateway, the ostler holding the heads of Bob and Blister, 
when Captain Sanker came up in dreadful excitement. 

‘“ He’s gone,” he exclaimed. ‘My poor King’s gone. He died as 
the clock was striking four.” 

And we had supposed King to be going on well! The Squire 
ordered the horses to be put up again, and we went down to the house. 
The boys and girls were all crying. : 

King lay stretched on the bed, his face very peaceful and joking 
less white than I had sometimes seen it in life. .On the cheeks there 
lingered a faint colour; his forehead felt warm; you could hardly 
believe he was dead. 

‘He has gone to the Heaven he talked of,” id Mrs. Sanker through 
her tears. ‘‘ He has been talking about it at intervals all day—and 
now he is there; and has his harp amid the angels.” - 


And that was the result of our Day of Pleasure! The force of those 
solemn words has rarely been brought home to hearts as it was to ours 
then: ‘In the midst of life we are in death.* 


_ Jounny Luptow. 


STATIRA. 


IN romance had ever come to me. None. I began to think it 

near time it did. Not that I was old, but young: twenty only. 
But my sisters were both married, and I was left at home alone. It 
was not the marrying I cared for but the romance. Papa would pat 
my head and call me his own little girl still. 

It came, the romance, on the most prosy of our home days. A 
strange gentleman met with an accident, almost at our door, and was 
brought in for help and shelter. It proved to be Ralph Beaton, one 
of the Beatons of the next county, Essex: but they were strangers to 
us until then. 

The days went cn, and he said it was I who had nursed him back 
to life. I! No eyes ever looked into mine as his did: grateful, 
thnlling brown eyes, they were, that made mine fall. He began to 
address me as “ little sunshine ” whenever I went into the room, and 
when he grew better and I read and sang to him, he took to calling 

e “little comfort,” and “ heart’s delight.” It was only a short time 
after that that he asked me to be his wife. 

My father and mother expressed surprise at the offer one to the 
other. It was so ‘“‘hasty,” they said ; they thought he had made up 
his mind too quickly. But they were pleased and proud of it: they 
had learnt to like Mr. Beaton, and he was very well off, though his 
branch was not the head of the Beaton family. It was a far better 
offer than they had ever expected for me: quite different from the 
marriages Bella,and Nancy had made. The one’s husband was a 
merchant in the city ; the other's was an artist ; and though he painted 
charmingly, he had not made much head yet in the world of fame. 

Intrusive friends called Mr. Beaton a “ prize.” Well, he was mine. 
Without flirting or angling or any other small detestable arts, I had 
won him fairly. I could hardly believe in my own happiness some- 
times when I looked up into his handsome face and met his smile, 
You know what it is to feel that a thing is too good to be true, and how it 
is almost a relief if a bit of trouble comes with it, because then it seems 
as if it might really. be possible, reatly might endure. And so my bliss 
seemed almost like a dream and unstable, until one day Ralph put a 
little alloy into it by telling me he had loved some one else before he 
saw me. _I think he felt that it was more honourable to tell me this. 

‘‘ And why did you not marry her?” I asked, with a pang. 

“Oh, she would none of me!” he replied lightly. “I hadn’t the 
shadow of a chance. You see I was mistaken when I thought she 
cared forme. It was not to be, so I came away; and fate led me 
straight to you, little Jante. You won't ever give me up, will;you ?” 
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‘*No, I never will give you up, Ralph!” I said, and registered it in 
my heart like a vow. How dared she slight him? He should find 
one heart at least as true as steel. Somehow I felt more at ease, more 
sure of Ralph Beaton after this confidence, which, nevertheless, you 
perceive, had its bitter side. 

During his illness I had written several’ times for him to his mother ; 
she was ill herself then, and unable to journey to him. When he was 
able to write himself he told her of our engagement. Upon that she 
had sent me a beautiful letter; and now she was urging his return. 
An uncle of his had died suddenly, during Ralph’s absence, and there 
had been other changes. Mr. Beaton was the family’s head, but his 
money all went to his daughter, not to his nephew, Ralph. But he 
was an only child, and sufficiently well off before ; his mother a widow. 
‘“‘ Come at once, and bring Jane with you,” urged Mrs. Beaton. ‘“ You 
cannot tell how I desire to know her.” | 

It was not possible then for my mother to go with me; but Ralph 
asked whether she thought she could entrust her child to any who 
would take care of her ashe would. So they sent me with him and 
our old servant maid Susan—and Mrs. Beaton’s carriage met us at the 
train, 

It was a beautiful afternoon in late August when we reached Beaton 
Place. Ralph’s mother, a tall, gentle, pale, stately lady, came down 
the steps to the carriage door. She folded me in her arms and kissed 
me, then put me a little frem her, with a questioning, eager look, ending 
it with a little sigh and another kiss. I hardly. know why, but I began 
to wish that I was tall and slender and stately too; perhaps it was 
because it seemed fitting that so the mistress of Beaton Place should 
be. This feeling grew upon me afterwards when Ralph showed me the 
old family portraits of the grand, beautiful ladies who had been-num- 
bered among his ancestry. 

Ralph and his mother had a hundred things to talk about; and as we 
sat around the supper-table, they were speaking of his uncle’s sudden 
death. 

. “ And Statira is alone in the old mansion,” said Mrs. Beaton. 

-. *Statira here!” exclaimed Ralph. ‘I should have expected her to 
But this,” he broke off, ‘‘ postpones her marriage, probably to some— 
indefinite period.” 

‘‘There seems to be no prospect of any marmiage,” replied the 
mother. ‘Mr. Innes was a great favourite with your sa but he has 
not visited Statira since her father’s death.” 

“The base scoundrel, if he has deserted her !”” muttered Ralph, 
fiercely. 

“Oh, we cannot tell on which side the responsibility lies, you know,” 
said Mrs. Beaton, lightly. ‘‘I imagine she has refused him now that 
she is her own mistress. You must go over-to Statira’s to-morrow, my 
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dear, with Ralph,” she added, turning to me. ‘‘I want you to see the 
old place ; and you will be sure to like my niece.” 

I thought to myself what a strange, old-fashioned name Statira was, 
and wondered whether it was taken from the Bible. It seemed as if 
its owner should rank with Queen Vashti and the Queen of Sheba. 
Many times during the evening I found myself wondering about this 
Statira, who would so soon be my cousin; and as my eyes roamed 
around the great Beaton drawing-room with its lofty ceilings, its 
magnificent frescoes, and with its air of grand loneliness, I thought 
what a comfort it would be if Statira should prove a loving companion 
and friend. 

The next morning Ralph took me.to see her. Mrs. Beaton had not 
gone out since her illness. Beaton Hall, the grand place of the 
Beaton family and residence of its head (this Statira was its head now), 
was close by. We crossed the lawn and the home grounds, and thence 
through a little copse of silver elms, into a pretty grassy lane, where a 
few steps brought us to a small gate half hidden by sweet-briar, __ 

“‘T don’t believe this gate has been opened all the summer long,” 
said Ralph, pushing aside the tangle of blossom and briar; ‘‘ but this 
is the way I always used to come, and this will take us direct into the 
garden. Statira is very fond of gardening, and if we should find 
her here, you will get aed eonee ee times sooner than if you began 
ceremoniously in-doors. 

We were already beginning to pass clumps of beautiful shrubs and 
trees, and soon burst into a perfect field of flower-beds. . Standing with 
pruning scissors in her hand was a young lady, clipping leaves and twigs 
from a rose-tree, Her back was towards us; but there was no need 
for me to see her face to feel she was a true Beaton; tall, eracemn and 
queenly. 

“<Statira! Statira!” called Ralph, as we nibatea her. She did not 
start, but turned, as if accustomed to his voice, and came to meet us 
with the sweetest smile of welcome I ever saw. That was my first 
revelation of her—coming down the garden-path to meet us, habited 
in deepest black; a lady of high-bred beauty, stately and gracious, 
with what should have been radiant brightness, but was toned down to 
gentle sweetness by the grief and care she had been passing through. 

Ralph took both her hands in his in cousinly greeting, and they 
stood so fora moment. Then he drew her towards me. 

“‘ And here is a little girl, Statira, who cares enough for me to have 
promised to marry me by and by.” 

‘*J have heard of this little girl,” she said, ‘and she must have her 
welcome!” And then she kissed me softly on my forehead, and my 
heart went out to her. 

I turned aside a few steps, lingering by a great bush of verbena, 
and pressing its fragrant leaves between my palms, for I thought 
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they might have family affairs to talk of. But they followed me almost 
immediately, and Statira with her own hands gathered me a great 
bouquet of roses, while Ralph looked on well pleased. 

“I believe I have clipped all the thorns off,” she said, as she handed 
them to me in her sweet and gracious way. | 

‘And have torn your own hands!” I cried, regretfully. 

‘Oh, I always wear armour!” she replied, showing her gloves. 

“When will you wear bridal roses, cousin mine?” asked Ralrh, 
rather abruptly. 

“Never,” said Statira, looking as fair and proud as the huntress 
Diana herself. ‘ 

“But—Mr. Innes?” began Ralph in an eager sort of way. ‘I 
thought—I fancied—” he broke off abruptly. 

“You have always had a great many fancies, cousin Ralph,” said 
Statira, smiling upon him. ‘“ And the latest, the sweetest, and the 
truest : your fancy for this Jane of ours.” 

And then, as if to end the subject, she led us on through the garden, 
among her tall white lilies and scarlet rhododendrons, pointing out 
from moment to moment her favourite flowers. How I did wish my 
mother could have seen this grand, old-fashioned garden. It would 
have rejoiced her dear tired soul so, for it was like gardens she had 
described to me in stories of. her childhood. 

Our morning call was but a brief one; but it struck deep into 
my memory. I never can forget Statira as I sawher that first day, 
moving queen-like beneath the shadow of the trees her ancestors, of 
generations gone, had planted. 

Who was Mr. Innes, I asked of Ralph, as we strolled homeward 
through the lane ; and his brow clouded as he answered me. A weal thy 
man of high position who had been deeply in love with Statira, and 
whom it was her father’s great wish she should marry. 

‘But whom she did not love ?—was that it, Ralph?” 

mT ‘suppose so. She said just a word to me now—that he did not 

‘suit ’ her.” 

Some one like yourself eedia: suit her, Ralph,” said I, in my foolish 
fancy. 

‘No no,” was the hasty answer, “I suit only you, Janie.” 

And no man on earth should have a truer lover, I thought ; nothing 
but death should part him and me. 

Statira became my friend and fortress. There was a sort of grand 
generosity about her that seemed to enfold and help me whenever I 
needed it. In all kinds of little vexatious trifles, she was my refuge. 
When I did not know how to dress for a dinner-party ; when I was un- 
certain what kind of ceremony to observe in the drawing-room when 
the great ceremonious people of the county crowded it; and worst, 
though most indefinable of all, when I feared a lurking disappointment 
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in Ralph’s mother’s eyes as she looked at me, as if somehow I was 
falling short of her standard, and should always fall short of it. Statira 
was there a great deal, ever ready to counsel and shield me—for I was 
shy and timid amid this class of society that I had not been used to. 

But one day, going by the half-closed library door, I heard Statira’s 
voice within talking to Mrs. Beaton. The words reached me. 

“She is a good, true little girl, Aunt Bessy, and one can see how 
thoroughly she loves him. Oh, she will make him an excellent wife !” 

“Ves, but not quite what we thought he would have chosen, my 
dear,” answered Mrs. Beaton, in a slow, soft tone of regret. 

I sped on through the hall, and heard no more ; at the door I ran 
into Ralph’s arms, who was just entering. 

“Oh, Ralph!” I cried, impulsively, “I am not good enough for you! 
I am not good enough !” 

“Too good, my darling; you are too good by far!” he said, never 
asking why I had so spoken. ‘And now see what I have brought 
you, Jane.” 

He opened a small purple case. It held my engagement ring, a 
hoop of diamonds, as dazzlingly bright as though they had caught all 
the sunbeams of a century and been crystallized. He put it on, and 
away went all my misgiving; Ae thought me good enough; there was 
comfort in that. a4 | 

By this time I had learned to go at will through copse, and lane, and 
garden to find Statira: and she met me always with that welcoming 
smile. JI leaned upon her stronger nature, and found a fascination in 
making her my confidante, retracing for her all the narrow paths of my 
past life, and telling her all my'foolish little dreams and fancies. And 
one afternoon, walking with her in her grounds, in the very fulness of 
unreserve, I told her how Ralph had loved some one before he met 
me—some one who had not cared for him at all. 

“Do you suppose it could be Miss Dane ?” I asked, referring to a 
young, coquettish lady who often came there, and who always scanned 
me with her impertinent blue eyes. — 

Statira did not seem to hear. She was looking straight ahead at the 
pale purple clouds in the west, with a strange, rapturous expression in 
her eyes. She was always fond of beauteous sunsets. 

‘‘Statira, do you think it could have been Kate Dane? She does 
all she can to get Ralph away from me, even now.” 

Statira started slightly at the repeated question. ‘Kate Dane! Oh 
no; I feel sure Ralph never-cared for any one so frivolous as Kate 
Dane. I would not wonder more about it, Janie. Who ever it was, 
since Ralph has forgotten her, you can well afford to do so too.” 

It was true. Statira always comforted me. 

Thus Statira was my confidante, but I was not hers, nor did I dream 
of seeking to be. I really believe she would have.seemedcless of a 
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refuge had she told me all her thoughts, great and small, as I told her 
mine. In default of actual knowledge, I pleased myself with weaving 
in fancy one romance after another about her, in each of which she was 
to marry some great hero some day, and live happily for ever after at © 
Beaton Hall, as beautiful and stately a dame as any Beaton that ever 
went before her. 

The time came for me to go home. We were to be married very 
shortly, and my mother wanted me for the preparations. The day 
before my departure Mrs. Beaton took me upstairs to show me certain 
of the Beaton heirlooms which would be mine when I became mistress. 
Some curiously engraved old plate with the crest on it; some weblike 
lace ; and some rare, beautiful china. There were a few family jewels 
—few but valuable—a handsome diamond brooch and ear-rings, a set 
of sapphires, and a single great pearl, which had no setting at all, but 
lay in its bed of violet velvet, softly luminous, like a fairy moon. 

“ Ah, if I only looked like Statira!” I said, with impulsive regret. 
‘¢ Then. how well those sapphires would become me !” 

““Ves,” said Mrs. Beaton, “I lent them to Statira on one occasion, 
, and she certainly looked like an empress.” 

Not long did I linger even to admire the jewels, for Ralph had called 
after me when we went upstairs, saying he was going to Statira’s, and I 
might follow as soon as I had got through “Vanity Fair!” But 
hasten though it seemed to me that I did, he had been gone an hour 
when I ran through the silver elms. He was standing at the little 
gate with Statira, evidently saying good-bye. 

“Here I come!” I cried, gaily. ‘ Why, what makes you both look 
so pale? Have you seen a ghost?” 

“Nothing more alarming than yourself, dear,” said Statira, smiling. 

I glanced at Ralph, and noticed something green stuck in his button- 
hole. 

‘¢ How doleful!” I exclaimed. ‘A sprig of rue! Could you not 
give him anything brighter than that, Statira? I can do better for him 
myself.” And, pulling the rue from its place, I replaced it with a 
cluster of white and pink buds, sweet and fragrant, that I had snatched 
from their tree in passing. 

‘‘ That is right,” said Statira, gently. ‘‘ Be sure always to turn his 
clouds into sunbeams, Janie.” 

We came away in silence. Ralph seemed out of sorts, and I—I was 
wondering why Statira and he looked so pale, so strange, when I found 
them. Why should I care, I asked myself. And yet it haunted me, 
It seemed as if an uneasy, dreadful fear was going to creep into my 
heart, a fear that somehow, somewhere in this life, or In some vague, 
mysterious one gone, Ralph had loved Statira. I strove resolutely to 
shut it out; I said to myself it must be nonsense; I would not glance 
at it willingly a second time; people did not fall in love with their 
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cousins : and before we entered our own door Ralph had called me 
again his own sweet-briar Janie. 

So I returned home, to see about the wedding things; and Ralph's 
letters were fond and frequent. 

Have I lingered over my story up to this point ? ‘It is because, thus 
far, I had nothing to record that could make me feel regret or remorse. 
But the hour came in which I sowed the seeds of both. 

I had not heard from Ralph for a week, and was thinking it strange, 
when he appeared at our house without warning. The shades of even- 
ing were falling, and I happened to:-be alone. The change in him 
struck me—worn, pale, not a bit like his cheerful self. He greeted me 
more like a brother than a lover ; and theré was a great gentleness in 
his eyes. 

“ Are you Ralph?—my Ralph?” I exclaimed impulsively, i in my 
surprise. 

*T don’t know, Janie.” 

With this strange reply, he sat down before me, while to my very soul 
there crept a chill as of some dreadful presentiment. I did not dare to 
ask further ; and we sat looking at each other in the dim twilight of 
the evening. Then he spoke. 

He spoke. Ralph, my own lover, my husband to be, told me. again 
the old story, which I had almost buried out of mind, about the lady 
he had loved before me, and how he had gone from her because of her 
indifference. 

“But she was not indifferent, Janie,” he said; “it was all a mistake, 
She loved me all the tinte!” 

I comprehended in a moment all that was required of me, all that 
he hesitated to ask; and I shivered as I met what seemed like a little 
flash of hope in his eyes. 

‘Has she sent you to demand your freedom ?” I asked coldly. 

“Good Heavens, no, Janie! She does not dream of my telling you 
this |” 

I glanced around the faded room with its poor furnishings. A sewing 
machine stood in the corner with some dainty work upon it, meant for 
me to wear as a bride. I thought of the disappointment of my father 
and mother, and the comfort they took in my prospects. And then I 
thought of the other home, of luxury, of love with Ralph: must I give 
up my chance of these, because of the caprice of some girl who would 
thrust me forth from the place I had won, to enshrine herself within it ? 
I loved Ralph, and he loved me; or else everything under Heaven 
was a lie. But I sat there, never answering, wondering what I could 
say to retain him. Ralph did not help me by so much as one fond 
look. 

Then, with the vividness of lightning, there flashed into my mind 
that day when Ralph made me promise I would never give him up— 
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and I acted upon it. Swayed by passion, by jealousy, and love, I caught 
at that one straw, that promise of fidelity, by which to float back into 
my harbour of peace. It was right, oh, it zas right to try to keep my 
happiness, and, with sudden tears, I laid my head on Ralph’s shoulder, 
sobbing violently. 

‘Oh, Ralph, I cannot give you up; I cannot give youup. You 
made me promise never to give you up.” 

He folded me in his arms, speaking gently. 

‘Did I? And do you love me so much, little Janie? Then I never 
will ask you to give me up. Have I grieved you so much? You have 
always been true to me, little one, and I will be true to you.” 

And so I conquered, and no one ever knew by how narrow a thread 
I had escaped desertion and heart-break. Ralph got away again to 
the train unseen by the household; and his strange visit was not 
known. 

We were married in December : and I bade good-bye to my father, 
my mother, to the plain, faded rooms, and the colourless life. The 
cold white snow shrouded the earth when I got to Beaton Place the 
second time; but there were warm, glowing fires within, and a sweet 
welcome awaiting us from Ralph’s mother, now beginning to grow 
feeble. It had been arranged that she should stay in the house and 
occupy the apartments in the wing. I missed Statira’s greeting. She 
was away, spending the winter at a distance. 

It was a pleasant winter to me. Ralph was constantly kind and 
attentive; and I believed that I made him perfectly happy. Mrs. Beaton 
would have most graciously resigned the housekeeping into my hands ; 
it had been so understood ; but I did not care for housexeeping, and 
Ralph said I should be free from it if I liked. There was a good deal 
of gaiety around, and I enjoyed the novelty of taking the lead in that. 
As Mr. Beaton’s bride, I was first and foremost with them all. I, little 
Jane, to have arrived at this! The Beaton portraits put me to 
shame no longer, for I wore my silks and velvets and the family 
jewels, and held my head as high as if I had been born to be tall and 
queenly. 

In the spring Nancy and her artist husband paid us a visit. I had 
looked eagerly for their coming, and had chosen the prettiest rooms in 
the house for them. Ralph had gone away for a few days on business 
when they came. It was rather curious that he and Mr. Jarvis had 
never met; but Nancy had been ill at the time of our wedding, and 
unable to travel. Mr. Jarvis was delighted with Beaton Place ; there 
were sO many picturesque nooks in the grounds, so many charming 
views from the windows, that he was perpetually longing for his easel, 
canvas, and brushes. 

‘I never let him carry them but once,” said Nancy, laughing, ‘and 
then he packed his colours in my trunk, and some of them leaked out 
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and spoiled my dresses! I have restricted him to pencil-sketching ever 
since, when I travel with him.” 

The family portraits were a great fascination to Mr. Jarvis. Stately, 
high-bred beauties, and painted by the best artists of their respective 
times. One, the portrait of Ralph’s great-grandmother, painted when 
she was twenty-five, he especially admired. 

“There are no such faces nowadays !” he said regretfully. 

“Ah, wait till you see Statira,” I exclaimed, “‘ before you say that! 
She is just as grand and beautiful as any Beaton of them all. Maybe 
she will let you paint her portrait.” 

The third day of their visit, Nancy and I sat by the open wood-fire, 
with our embroidery: Mr. Jarvis was stretched in artistic ease on a 
divan in the bay window. Suddenly he started up. 

“* Girls, here are people coming to call. A young married couple, 
should judge. I never saw a handsomer pair in my life! 

We dropped our work and ran to the window. 

“Why, that’s Ralph,” I cried: ‘ Ralph and Statira !” 

They were driving up the avenue in Statira’s pony carriage, which it 
seemed had been sent to the train to meet her. Ralph arrived quite 
accidentally at the same time by an opposite train, so they drove home 
to gether. Miss Beaton did not come in then, but went on to her own 
home. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis were eo over to Beaton Hall by me the next 
day. Ralph did not go: his head ached. When we came away they 
went into raptures over the old-fashioned grounds and the quaint 
grandeur of the house; and more than all, Statira herself. She was 
frequently with us after that : Mr. Jarvis and Nancy admired her beyond 
everything. . 

I suppose I had never known the real Statira before, for in the 
Ss ummer when We first met she had been a mourner and depressed. I 
Saw now a magnificent woman; a queen of society, brilliant and 
. haughty, but with a charm of manner running through all the haughti- 
ness like a golden thread, which made her inexpressibly fascinating. 
Toward me she was sometimes gentle as of old, but again there was. 
something, almost a sternness, which made me feel afraid and uneasy, 
and I never could quite get back into the last year’s confidential Be bs 

Somehow, I began to grow lonely in the midst of my company ; 
great deal more lonely than in the winter when there were only old 
Mrs. Beaton, Ralph, and I in the house. Ralph and Statira were both 
passionately fond of art, and at once were on appreciative terms with 
Mr. Jarvis. They would hold long, wise, enthusiastic conversations 
about pre-Raphzlism and all the different schools of painting ; and 
Ralph brought out his portfolios of rare old engravings, and bits of 
foreign sketches, which he had never shown to me before, he said, as 
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Nancy fitted into this group of art-lovers. She was a winsome, pretty 
little thing, and nestled on the sofa by her husband’s side, admiring 
whatever he admired, and looking up at him with great devoted brown 
eyes, and seemed as necessary in the discussions as any of them. But 

I did not take real interest in them; I suppose I had no true eye or 

taste for art; and the lonely feeling crept deeper into my heart, and 
settled there. One evening, indeed, I thought I would be like Nancy, 
and nestled by Ralph’s side as they talked. But he was excited over 

an etching, and did not notice me; and # ended in my being i a 
stiff, dumpy little figure, sitting awkwardly on an ottoman. 

What did I care for their arabesques and their etchings, their pees 
their wonders of design, and effects of colour? I wanted something 
‘ that was slipping, or had slipped, out of my life. 

Another evening they were all in the library, having a sort of artist 
frolic, making little sketches of each other and caricatures: and the 
feeling of isolation grew so strong upon me—the feeling that I was 
hardly wanted amid them—that I crept away from them into the cold, 
dark drawing-room, and stood there at a window looking out at the 
night. 

I do not know how long I had been there—I daresay they had not 
' missed me—when they all. came trooping in; Ralph and Jarvis hold- 
ing aloft tall silver candlesticks, and the white wax lights illumined 
everything softly like the moonlight. 

“Now, Mr. Beaton, show me the angel that looks like me!” cried 
Nancy, merrily. 

“ Here it is,” said Ralph, pointing up at a little corner fresco ; a 
white angel on an azure ground, ‘“ You see the resemblance, Jarvis? " 

“Yes. But here’s something that takes my fancy more, in the centre 
group,” said Mr. Jarvis. ‘“‘ These two figures floating away together 
through the gloom.” 

“People used to say they looked like us, Statira; don’t you re- 
member?” and Ralph turned towards his stately cousin. But she 
answered never a word. 

_ “They remind me of Dante’s lost lovers,” remarked Jarvis, simply ; 
and then there was a pause. It was broken by their catching sight of 
me. At least Mr. Jarvis did. 

“Why, here is Jane,” he exclaimed, “standing like a fairy against 
the white curtain !” 

Nancy put her arm through mine, and we all went back to the library. 
She thought me a little moody, and supposed it was because I did not 
feel well. I was not well. . Sometimes a thought crossed me that I 
might be going to die. That evening Statira bade me good night in 
her very gentlest tones, now so rare. 

“Don’t be sad, Janie. You ought to be the happiest little woman 
on earth!” 
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Every one seemed to grow kinder after that. evening, and yet I had 
not complained. What was there to complain of? I would not have 
dared to, though I knew the very heart was gone out of my life. I 
did not even dare to question myself, for I knew too well what shadow 
of uneasy fear it was that was haunting me, and that had been ever since 
it first knocked in vain at the closed door of my heart, the day when I 
found Ralph and Statira at the sweet-briar gate looking at each other, 
pale and strange. Still more had I struggled to shun it and shut it out, 
since the terrible evening when I said to Ralph, “I cannot give you up, 
I cannot give you up!” Was itthen I made my fatal mistake? I say 
I did not dare ask myself. 

Summer came on ; and Statira was out in her garden again, and had 
settled down into a quiet “lady of the manor” life. -I did not go 
there so much as formerly. I stayed at home, and Ralph stayed with me, 
surrounding me with care and kindness. The Beatons are loyal to the 
heart’s core. ; 

A new clergyman was called to the parish church that summer; an 
excellent young man, full of fervour, hard-working among the sick and 
poor, and with a pleasant genial manner which made him a favourite. 
He called at Beaton Place sometimes, and sometimes met Statira there. 
I suppose he went to the Hall too. Seeing them together, and noticing 
how much interest Statira took in his benevolent schemes, aiding him 
with her money and her enthusiasm, the thought came to me like a ray 
of light, ‘‘What if she should marry Mr. Montin!’”’ It really seemed as if 
she might be sq happy and useful ; and what a dignified and charming 
bishop’s wife she would be if ever Mr. Montin rose to be a bishop! I 
thought of it till I began to believe that it would beso, and it was such a 
comfort ; especially now, when Ralph was growing more kind and 
thoughtful towards me every day. Perhaps—perhaps, after all—who 
knew ?—a wrong once done might not be a wrong always and for ever. 
Oh, T knew what a wrong I had done them—her and my husband—in 
my cruel selfishnes§! It seemed ever to be with me; like a perpetual 
sense of sin for which there lies no expiation. If Statira only married 
happily Heaven might grant me ease in time. 

Late in the autumn my baby was bom ; a boy, and so like his father. 
There was a calm, sweet season of happiness following ; but that I have 
put away from my heart, and will not dwell on or remember. At any 
rate Ralph saw his son and ‘heir—and that lasts asacomfort. If 
Statira never married the boy was heir to all. 

Six months later Ralph was brought home to me dying. He had 
gone out to try a new horse: it threw him violently by the roadside, 
against a sharp, jutting piece of stone. The doctors said he was dying ; 
his mother and I stood by his side, and heard them. The truth was 
all too palpable for them to attempt to conceal it. 
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“‘ Good-bye, dear mother,” he faintly said. ‘Good-bye, dear little 
Janie. God bless you and my boy!” 

And then he closed his eyes, his head sinking back,.and we thought 
him gone; when suddenly Statira entered. Did she walk? did she 
fly? She came with a strong, rapid motion, as if all the powers of 
earth could not stop her, and she bent over him, with a dreadful, piteous 


cry. 

“Ralph! Ralph !” 

His eyes opened at her voice; he looked at her with a smile of 
ineffable tenderness. It was the supreme moment of death and of 
truth. 

“Oh, my love, my love, my love!” he breathed, and that was all. 
She put her arms around him, pressing her face and her lips to his, 
and there in her arms he died. 

How strong we mortals are to endure and still to live! I have tasted 
of love, of sin, of death, and of despair: and I thought that day, in 
my grief and my bitter repentance, that I should never look up again. 
It was I who had blighted their lives : it was I who ought to expiate 
It. But we are strong, Isay. Two years have gone by since then; 
and though my widowhood has been lonely and sad, Iam not now 
unhappy. 

In losing Ralph Beaton I lost a tender, noble friend, but no lover. 
It seems a mockery when they call me his widow, fora voice within me 
cries ever, and will not be silenced, that it is not I, not I, who am his 
widow, bereaved and desolate, but she who dwells alone in her stately 
mansion, she who will never marry, who will never put off mourning, 
who thinks only of the day when she will die and meet him. It is she 
who is in very truth Ralph Beaton’s widow. 

I did them a terrible wrong, but I have tried to repairit. I am glad 
little Ralph is so exactly the image of his father, a regular Beaton, with 
no lineament of mine. My beautiful, noble boy! But I have called him 
mine for the last time, for this day I have given the child to Statira to 
be hers for ever. She received him with glad and grateful tears. It 
is she who should have been the mother of Ralph Beaton’s child. 

Henceforth I take up my own life and go my own ways. It is 
arranged that I am to marry Mr. Montin, and thus I shall put from me 
even the mere semblance of the name, the last thing in which I still 
usurp another’s place. The world is not over forme yet. I see before 
me a peaceful path where the sun still shines, and a vision of a happy, 
useful future: and in the dark night-watches when I dwell on my past 
selfishness, I think how much more merciful God has been to me than 
I deserved. 
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A DAY AMONG BRAZILIAN WATERFALLS. 


ORNING in Brazil—a fresh, bright, glorious morning in the 
early winter, which here falls about the middle of May. 
Rio de Janeiro (which I can just descry from the crest of the huge, 
dark, green ridge that overhangs my hotel) lies miles away to the south 
on the other side of the Bay ; and I am up above the clouds, ina little 
toy town which looks as if some child Titan had carried it up here and 
forgotten to take it down again; surrounded by scenery which the 
Emperor, not without reason, lately pronounced superior to anything 
he had seen in his European tour. As I step out on the balcony for 
my morning “coffee and biscuit,” the sun rises in all his splendour 
above the seven hill-tops, lighting up the dark, glassy green of the 
orange groves, the tall feathery crests of the graceful palms, the huge 
banner-like leaves of the banana, the spiky columns of the cactus, the 
great red rocks that stand isled in the sea of vegetation, and the rain- 
bow plumage of the humming birds and butterflies that hover enjoy- 
ingly on the warm, voluptuous air ; till all above and below is one 
dazzling blaze of glory. 

‘“‘The weather’s been kind to you, sir,” says my landlord, a trim, 
merry-faced little Irishman from Belfast, stepping out beside me with 
his baby perched on his shoulder. ‘‘If ye were up here in the end of 
June or the beginning of July, when the winter is at its worst, ye would 
find it mighty cold at this time o’ morning.” 

“ Does it ever freeze here?” I ask. 

“Well, not often: but J Aave seen it, too, And the worst of it is 
this, that ye niver know what to put on, or what to take off. At sun- 
rise ye come out in the light clothes that ye wore down in the plain, 
and the cold mist gets into your bones and makes ye shiver like a dog 
tied up in a wet sack. So in ye go and put on the very warmest things 
ye can find, and come out, as one may say, armed to the teeth; but by 
that time the sun is getting well into his day’s work, and ye find your- 
self meltin’ and drippin’. So then it’s off with the thick clothes and on 
with the thin; and out ye go for a quiet stroll in the shade. But the 
minute you're away out in the open—ploush ! as if some one had pulled 
the string of a shower bath, down comes a spout of rain fit to wash 
down the Giant’s Causeway. Home you paddle, with your clothes 
stickin’ all over ye; and the minute your back’s tured, the sun takes 
advantage of your absence to come out again.” 

“Cold comfort for a man who is always out of doors,” remark I ; 
“but I must take my chance; it'll hardly be worse than Russia or 
Arabia ; that’s one consolation. Now, Mr. Mills, just favour me with a 
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list of the sights in the neighbourhood, and I'll polish them off forth- 
with.” 

“Ts it sights ye’re askin’ afther? Well, then, there’s the big water- 
fall at Hamaritz—only ye can’t get to it because the bridge is broken ; 
then there’s the Emperor’s palace—a mighty fine place, only they 
won’t let you in now he’s there ; and then there’s the view from the top 
of the hill yonder—only ye can’t see it because 0’ the thick trees ; and 
then there’s the Cascadina, or little waterfall—”’ 

‘“‘And what’s to prevent me from seeing /Aa¢?” interrupt IJ, be- 
ginning to tire of this Irish string of contradictions. - 

‘Nothin’ whatever, praise be to Heaven for the same,” says my 
chaperon, piously. 

‘Then as that seems to be the only one accessible, I’d better take 
it. Howam I to get there?” | 

‘Nothin’ aisier ; ye go past the palace yonder, and then strike off 
into the country (ye can’t miss the road, for there’s no getting off it 
without goin’ down a precipice), and ask the first man ye meet for the 
Cascadina ; and if the first can’t tell ye, try the next.” 

With this satisfactory direction, I set outon my voyage of discovery, 
and a glorious voyage it is. To swing along at the fair “ five miles an 
hour” pace, over a smooth, well beaten road, with all the glories of 
tropical vegetation poured out like a flood over: the great mountain- 
walls on either side; to see the little river dancing and leaping among 
the black, broken rocks below, now flashing its foam in the sunlight, 
now slinking shyly away beneath the shadow of overhanging trees; to 
watch the broadening sunshine roll across the endless range of woods, 
tree-top after tree-top catching the glow, till the whole forest is one sea 
of splendour ; to feel the fresh mountain-breeze stirring your blood till 
it leaps through your veins like living fire, making the mere sense of 
existence an enjoyment—this is, indeed, a delight, such as few pleasures 
upon earth can rival. 

Onward, ever onward ; past overarching leaves of brightest crimson, 
past crumbling walls alive with glittering lizards, and great boulders of 
black .rock, down which the living green of the trailing ferns pours 
itself in a silent waterfall; and huge bell-like convolvuli, twining lovingly 
round the maimed stumps of the felled trees. Every turn of the road 
discloses some new object never seen in Europe. At the door of this 
little cottage to the right (perched like a bird-cage on the steep bank 
that overhangs the road) stands a trim-looking woman in the low-bodiced 
white dress which is here universal, chaffering with a passing mulatto 
Over a magnificent toucan, which, in all the splendour of its gorgeous 
plumage, lies helplessly waiting to be plucked and roasted. Here, 
rumbling along at the rate of two miles an hour, comes a farmer’s cart 
drawn by mules, with heavy gait and lumpish aspect. Yonder, far 
away Overhead, a tiny speck of white in the endless, green, 4s) a stalwart 
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negro in linen jacket and broad-leaved straw hat, slashing away at the 
jungle with his bill-hook. And here, from a little gully to the left, 
comes something with a vengeance—a black boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
grinning from ear to ear as he shakes in his hand something which, at first 
sight might pass for a coil of rope, but which, on nearer view, shapes 
itself into the smooth, glittering length, and supple, writhing body, and 
bright, narrow, cruel eyes of a genuine cobra. Its convulsive tremor, 
and fruitless struggles to escape are painful to witness ; but there is a 
wicked gleam in the small, deep-set eyes, which shows that, bound and 
helpless as it is, the good old cobra spirit is in no wise extinguished. 

“Buy snake, senhor. Fine snake—much pretty skin have.” 

And the black proceeds to relate, in his broken Portuguese, how he 
surprised the brute asleep in the long grass—how he disabled it with a 
blow across the neck, and succeeded in binding and carrying it off in 
triumph. He winds up by hinting that other members of the same 
profession may be found in the same place, should my excellency be 
graciously pleased to want them. 

“You buy him, senhor—only two milreis (four shillings)—good 
snake—put him in little box, long time live.” 

The temptation is a strong one; but I recollect the impossibility of 
conveying my prize to Europe without injury, and resist it. I reward 
the boy with a few coppers and he goes on his way rejoicing. 

And now the road, shunning the great bastions of granite that bar 
its advance on the left, makes a sudden sweep round to the right, and 
displays to my astonished eyes the unexpected phenomenon of a bona 
fide toll-bar and turnpike gate, newly painted. Such a sight, amid this 
wilderness of barbaric grandeur, startles me almost as much as an 
advertisement of Harper Twelvetrees’ patent blacking once did in the 
innermost chamber of the great pyramid; but there is no time to 
moralise upon it, for now a dull rumble, familiar to my ear in this land 
of waterfalls, comes floating up from the far distance, while the river, 
already scores of feet below me, vanishes with an angry roar beneath 
the gloomy shadow of the overhanging thickets, as if impatient to reach 
the place -of its descent. I exchange my long, swinging stride for a 
sharp trot, and head straight down the valley, unmindful of a dull 
leaden cloud that is creeping suddenly up behind the, mountains, 
ominous of a coming storm. Deeper and darker grows the gorge— 
blacker and steeper rise the rocks on either side—more and more 
thickly crowd the serried masses of jungle that line the channel ; while 
the roar of the waterfall, hitherto dull and distant as the moan of a 
far-off sea, now waxes louder and sharper and clearer—a guide which - 
no one can mistake. See! yonder in the depths of the gully, a dazzling 
streak of white shows itself for one moment through the rank masses of 
leaves, like the white turbans of Khaled’s Arabs amid the Greek phalanx 
at Yermouk. Here, at last, is the Cascadina, beyond,a doubt, | I ‘‘ put 
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on the steam” in earnest, and, leaping upon the low boundary wall 
that runs along the edge of the chasm, look down upon a scene which 
few Alpine landscapes can parallel. 

On either side of the spot where I stand, the dark masses of wooded 
1.ountain, hitherto standing sullenly apart, fling themselves forward 
against each other, like meeting thunderclouds ; and in the sweep of 
the rising wind, the great billows of the swaying forest toss and roar far 
overhead, till, as I look up, the whole of the mighty mass that towers 
above me seems shaking itself from its foundations, and about to come 
crashing down in one great whirl of ruin. Below, the black gorge 
yawns like an open sepulchre, while at its very mouth, breasting the full 
rush of the charging torrent, stands a huge black boulder twenty feet 
in height—such a one as Mimas or Enceladus may have hurled at the 
gods with whom they fought—plumed with crested ferns, and seeming, 
in its vast passive resistance, like an emblem of gigantic inaction which 
still paralyses the growing energies of Brazil. Dashing full. upon the 
unyielding barrier, the checked torrent literally piles itself up into a 
great pyramid of living foam, flashing, quivering, and seething in- 
cessantly ; then bursting asunder, it leaps in two great jets down the 
precipice on either side of thé rock, and vanishes into the black, tomb- 
like gorge with a sullen roar. All along the brink of the chasm huge 
bell-like convolvuli bend lovingly towards the refreshing spray ; and 
that nothing may be wanting to complete the picture, a large bird, 
startled from the thicket by my approach, flits athwart the sunlight in 
a momentary flash of its gorgeous plumage, like a living rainbow. 

Scrambling down to the water’s edge, I find that some _public- 
spirited individual has kindly laid a plank from a projecting rock to 
_ the outer face of the boulder, and that my way lies open before me. 
A minute suffices to perch me on the top, where, seated upon a soft 
cushion of moss and fern, such as would gladden the heart of a boating 
man the night after a race, I look down upon many an old friend amid 
the encircling forests. There rises the tall, slender cocoa-palm, slim 
and graceful and haughty as an Arab sheikh—a born patrician of the 
forest; and his bastard brother the palm-royal; the noble araucama, 
stately and expansive ; the beautiful tree-fern, with her long, drooping 
hair; and the mighty pirijao, strongest and hardest of Brazilian trees, 
all whose strength and hardness are powerless to save him froma 
lingering death in the coils of the thug-like liana ;* and others, too many 
to name—the lance-like cactus, the feathery fan-palm, the sail-broad 
banana, the dark, glossy green of the orange tree, and the flaming 
crimson of the poncetta, As I look down upon them, I seem to see 
once more the figures of the brave men who perished in these forests, 
centuries ago, in a hopeless struggle toward the long-sought mines ot 


* The Brazilians give to these vegetable garotters the name of ‘‘ matadores ™ 
(murderers), 
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the interior. Slowly and wearily they toil onward, that doomed band, 
through the deadly beauty of that grand, gorgeous, cruel wilderness in 
which no man can live—some still boisterous in their reckless mirth, 
others haggard with unconfessed dread and the gathering shadow of 
the grave. One by one—beneath the grinding torture of famine, or 
the slow agony of disease, or the felon stroke of Indian arrows—they 
sink down to die on that never-ending march; and the stately palms 
bend over them in pity, and the sweet wild-flowers twine lovingly 
around their bleaching bones and rusty armour, as if Nature herself 
repented of the deed that she had done. But at this point my musings 
are broken by a voice from above. 

“Hola, senhor! had you not better make for some shelter, before 
the storm comes on?” 

I start, and look up. On the road above me stands one of the most 
picturesque objects in nature—a bond fide mulateer, with his sandals of 
plaited yarn, his close-fitting drawers and smart white jacket, his red 
scarf folded jauntily across his breast, and his round flat hat, with its 
trim little cockade, cocked knowingly on one side of his brown, hand- 
some, brigand-like face. Whipping up his long train of mules with one 
hand, he points warningly with the other to the cloud overhead, which, 
since I last looked at it, has overspread half the sky, darkening the 
air like the shadow of some vast banner. The warning is kindly 
meant, but it comes too late. As I spring up the bank, the dreary 
moan of the wind changes to a sharp howl; a dull, crashing roar runs 
through the great billows of swaying forest; twigs and broken boughs 
fly in every direction, and the whole fury of the storm breaks loose at 
_ once. In an instant I am choked, and blinded, and drenched to the 
skin, while the firm earth melts into liquid mire beneath my feet, and 
through the driving mist the rain hisses like a shower of arrows. Rock 
and river, hill and forest, have vanished like a dream; nothing is left 
but the dark roots of the mountains looming through chill grey mist, 
and the weltering ooze beneath my feet. 

Having once come on, the storm seemed determined to make a day 
of it; and all the way back to Petropolis I am buffeted by the wind, 
and scourged by the rain, and splashed by the ankle-deep mud, and 
nearly run down at times by some passing waggon. When at last I 
struggle up the steps of my hotel, my landlord’s face on first catching 
sight of me is a perfect study. 

“Never mind,” I reply, in answer to his expressions of sympathy ; 
“ T’ve done my work, anyhow—that’s one comfort !” 7 

And that, after all, is the best comfort that any man can have. 
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7 Y the way, Rawdon, what became of that meerschaum of yours?” 
I asked him, as we sat one night over the camp-fire. 

*. What meerschaum ? ” 

“The one you bought of the old German general at Holstein. I 
secured its twin.” , 

“‘T may answer your question by asking what became of yours,” 
returned Rawdon, puffing out the smoke. 

"Mine! That pipe of mine did a vast amount of travelling: if 
you care to know. It looked with its fiery eye askance at the pyramids ; 
dipped with me along the serpent-bordered waters of the Nile; burned 
its small pile of incense along the storied Rhine. It yearned pensively 
and dropped an ash by the ashes of Herculaneum and Pompeii. It 
wended its way past the ‘lighthouse of the Mediterranean.’ It 
lowered about Mecca and Medina, and at last, when in poetic mood, 
by the Caspian, immortalized by Moore’s liquid verse—my lips relaxed 
their hold and my pipe fell into the sea.” 

‘ Quite a history,” remarked Rawdon. ‘Mine committed suicide.” 

Larco laughed. 

“Truth,” said Rawdon. ‘As I stood on London Bndge my here- 
tofore faithful pipe leaped from my lips into the Thames. A clear 
case of voluntary suicide.” 

“You had quite an adventure after I left the party, Fitzhugh wrote 
me.” 

“Had I? Let me see: it was soon after you left our party that 
we made the ascent—I attempted it, rather—of Mont Blanc.” 

** Yes, that was what Fitzhugh spoke of in his letter. What about 
it all?” 

** Qne can hardly hope to do justice to anything which one tells of 
Switzerland,” began Raymond, after a pause of thought. ‘The 
country must be seen to be appreciated ; and it must be seen by an 
artist eye and appreciated by a soul endowed with a deep, religious 
sense of the miracles which God alone could create, to get the faintest 
conception of its wild, wonderful, and magnificent scenery. So sudden 
and varied are the changes which the eye beholds that it seems more 
like a fairy land floating in the unreal mirage of a dream than like 
anything real.” 

é¢ Ay.” 

‘‘The great height and magnitude of the mountains, glistening with 
eternal snow ; the awful chasms opening between them ; the bolt upright 
precipices ; the dark ravines, with here and therea shadowed) pool or 
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lake, and the fertile valleys blooming in luxuriance, combine to make 
a picture of rare excellence, and of unsurpassed, wondrous beauty.” 

“Well, go on, Rawdon.” 

“Seen on a cloudiess day, the sparkling glaciers, piled up and 
pointed in rare and fantastic form, dazzle the eye and fill the soul with 
wonder. Here a snow-white city lifts its spires and glistening pinnacles 
in frozen silence, like a mighty petrifaction. There, huge columns, 
like leaning towers of marble, catch the sun’s glare on their polished 
surfaces. Again, one sees groups of marvellous statuary—figures 
standing, leaning, anything—and seemingly in death-like repose.” 

‘‘ But about your adventure, Rawdon?” 

‘It was not much of an adventure,” he retorted. ‘ We had passed 
the winter at.Geneva, a small few of us, finding it possessed among its 
citizens many of the most learned and scientific men of Europe. 
From this place the view of the Alps is unsurpassed. Towards spring, 
parties of travellers going through the place made us restless, and we 
also started. As our little party moved on towards the hamlet where 
we were intending to tarry a few days and await a propitious time for 
ascending Mont Blanc, I was so unfortunate as to get mounted upon 
the only treacherous steed in the lot. Never did Pegasus throw his 
rider with less warning than my beast of a horse threw me. I escaped 
with, as I thought, the trifling injury of a sprained wrist. But I got 
deceived in judging that a sprained wrist was but a trifle, for my hand 
began to swell and grow discoloured: as td my thumb, it might as 
well have been a pine knot, for all the feeling there was in it: ‘twas 
my nght hand too. The rest waited several days for me to make the 
ascent with them; but finding that my hand mended so slowly, they 
grew impatient, and went on without me. It did not much matter, for 
parties were coming up every week or two, and I should not lack 
company. The tediousness of my stay at the inn was very much 
brightened by the kind attentions of my host’s daughter, pretty Jennie 
Dessonnard.” 

Rawdon paused. 

“TI became impatient of the delay,” he continued, “just as you, 
Larco, are getting impatient because I don’t talk quicker. No sooner 
did cautious people suggest the impracticability of my attempting the 
ascent at all, urging’as objections the dangerous season of the year, 
and the inconvenient stiffness of my wrist, than I made up my mind 
to risk the undertaking at all hazards. This unhappy trait of character 
lies dormant, or is active, in every nature.” 

“What do you mean about the dangerous season?” 

“Well, I was detained by the illness longer than you think for, 
Larco : the summer and the season were alike over. That wound of 
mine had complications that you’d not care to hear about.” 

“IT had no idea of that. Go on.” 
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“The arrival in the hamlet one night of a famous naturalist and 
several of my countrymen, accompanied by the noted guides, Coutet 
and Devoriassond, decided me to no longer postpone the enterprise. 
My host and the doctor argued against it in vain. We—TI and the new 
party—remained out late one evening viewing the beautiful scenery by 
moonlight. Mystic turret, tower, and pinnacle were tipped with glisten- 
Ing and effulgent light.” 

‘I have seen that.” 

‘‘An hour or so before midnight, while my eyes were riveted upon a 
point far up the dazzling heights, where reposed what might be thought 
a garden of statuary, all the forms of the statues clearly defined— 
upright, bending over, recumbent—I began to think to myself, what a 
disagreeable effect this long gazing, even by moonlight, has upon the 
organs of sight——” 

“ But why P” 

‘“‘ Because I got the impression that the petrified groups were moving. 
I looked away, rubbed my eyes, and looked back again. The delusion 
still existed. It seemed so real, that I touched De Vare’s arm. 

“Do you notice anything unusual there beyond the cone—towards 
the Chamonix?’ 

“‘He gazed steadfastly for a time, and then spoke to the guide. 
Coutet sprang to his feet with a yell. 

“‘* An avalanche ! an avalanche!’ shouted the guide in stentorian 

tones. 
“We started just as Coutet had done: all taking up a position to 
watch the descent. First, the movement was ‘so gradual as hardly to 
be noticed ; but, gathering power with its progress, it soon increased its 
speed until a dull roar was distinguishable. 

‘¢¢ What is its course?’ anxiously inquired our host of De Vare. 

‘‘<’Towards us, direct,’ answered the imperturbable traveller. 

“We were filled with consternation. As the roar increased, the 
villagers rushed from their beds in terror, uttering shrieks and cries. 
‘The avalanche! the avalanche!’ 

“ We stood rooted to the spot. The thunder increased and neared 
us. Vast acres of the solid mountain-side were slipping with fearful 
rapidity towards the direction we were in. There was of course no real 
danger. 

‘*¢ The pinnacle yonder,’ said the immovable De Vare, ‘ will save us. 
The avalanche strikes it, shaves the irregularities from its side, shoots 
it many angles to the right, saving our hamlet at the expense of some 
other !’ 

‘‘He was right. From that, or some other cause, the death-dealing 
mass of ice rushed away into the valley beyond. 

‘*¢ A dangerous season to make an ascent,’ said every one, when we 
got down home. But we resolved to try it. 
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‘Early on the morning of the 17th a party of six, accompanied by 
the before-named guides, started upon the perilous undertaking. After 
proceeding a short distance, we were made to halt by our guides, for 
the purpose of being tied together, with sufficient space between us to 
allow of uninterrupted movements: then in turn we were fastened to 
the guides themselves. It is doubtful if one in a score would safely 
return unless this precaution were taken, for there is a continual tripping 
of heels: first one, then another, slipping and falling upon the glaciers. 
You don’t, Larco ; you’ve not made the ascent.” 

‘‘ And don’t want to make it,” I growled, like a surly fox. 

Rawdon smiled, and turned the fire about. Then resumed. 

“If we had got the idea that there was either ease or comfort in the 
enterprise, it was speedily dispelled by actual experience. Shelves of 
rock met us everywhere, along which we had to crawl on our hands and 
knees; precipices towered above, up which our weary way was made 
by foot-holds cut with the hatchets of our guides. ‘Terrifying chasms 
yawned on either side. Mysterious fissures, whose bottom and depth 
were lost in distance, had to be leaped over with the assistance of guide 
and staff. As we ascended the air became more rare, and the nose 
smarted with every inhalation. We made a tortuous way, winding about » 
to escape chasms and evade towers of ice, or tremblingly crossing 
abysses on frail bridges of snow that might crumble at any step.” 

“ Hope you liked it!” 

“We had a toilsome day, and did not succeed in making a very 
great distance, for my wrist troubled me after a few hours’ exertions 
with it, and began to swell. However, we pitched upon a place to 
spend the night, it being partially sheltered from the cutting wind; and 
while Coutet prepared the supper, I climbed upon a pinnacle to take 
in the magnificent view stretched abroad before my eyes. It cannot be 
described except in faint outlines. Far below these icy fields reposed 
the verdant vales teeming with beauty and life ; and placid Leman, like 
a sea of glass, sparkled in the setting sunlight, while Jura’s distant hills 
were well defined against the clear sky. Thus night came on. But the 
solemn stillness that fell upon us, broken at intervals by the indescrib- 
able crash of the crunching pieces of snow descending on every side, 
is beyond description. Still’we got to sleep.” 

‘¢ Glad you could sleep, Rawdon !” 

‘In the morning we awoke refreshed, and resumed the ascent, 
although I found great inconvenience from my sore and stiff wrist, and 
was obliged to carry my staff in the other hand. Not to linger on 
details, we, at last, after much suffering and danger, reached the goal 
which we sought. But I would say that if one undertakes this or a 
similar enterprise with the fond delusion that through it all he can 
maintain a dignified manner, he will find the fond delusion vanish.” 

“ Bien entendu.” 
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‘¢ Many a chasm the traveller must pass on the horizontal. The sure 
feet of the guide crosses a narrow isthmus of snow, which he is fearful 
an untrained foot may slip upon; therefore the traveller must submit 
to a prostrate position and be hauled across, his head taking the route 
of a ploughshare and leaving a broad furrow ploughed for the next 
comer to slide into. Again, the tension of the nerves will, ere many 
hours, cause the legs to buckle and bend in exact imitation of a devotee 
of Bacchus.” 

‘‘ Pleasant !” 

‘We encountered a“ pleasant’ tempest, too, thunder and lightning , 
when it seemed as if the whole Alps were splitting from base to peak, 
so heavy were the frequent detonations. But we were safely up and 
getting back, having met with many incidents, but no accidents. When 
within a mile of the hamlet from which we had started, the nearness of 
our journey’s end tended to make us careless. Holding my staff 
somewhat heedlessly with my left hand, it so unexpectedly caught in a 
small fissure that my feet slipped from under me, and I fell. The smart 
jerk upon the rope drew out the knot, which must have been undoing 
_ for some time ; and being at the end of the cord I found myself loosed 
from the whole party and descending the precipitous glacier with 
fearful velocity. Instantly a cry of horror from above announced 
that the accident had been discovered. But I was beyond their aid. 

“T drew in my breath asI listened. That I was not instantly killed 
in striking at the foot of the precipiece, down which I had first 
descended, was owing to my position of feet foremost; but the shock 
of the concussion left a feeling as of paralysis. Mystaff I still retained ; 
but the point had caught and broken off. Down I went directly into 
the yawning end of-a fissure, my staff catching feebly at the jagged 
walls. No doubt the fissure was hundreds of feet in depth, but I was 
not destined to sound the bottom.” 

66 No! {2 

“The rains and thaws, the iin and splintering of crumbling 
avalanches, had poured tons of shelly ice directly into the mouth of the 
chasm; and apart from being severely scratched by the sharp particles, 
and being stunned by the force of my stopping, after the rapidity of 
my descent, I was not seriously injured when I stopped. There I was, 
in a well-like aperture of rattling, shelly ice, and unconscious. The 
rest is what I learnt later.” 

‘‘ But you are alive, Rawdon.” 

“Yes. Horrified as the whole party were, they had yet the sense 
to hasten the descent to the hamlet, and procure ropes and lights—for 
night had then set in. ‘To secure the body,’ said the guides. And 
the news'spread, and the cry went echoing along the village, ‘Man 
lost! Man lost in a chasm !’ 

“In an hour’s time the two guides, De Vare and Moulett, and another 
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guide, were ready to ascend the slight distance to the point where the 
accident happened. Just outside the hamlet they were surprised to be 
oined by Jennie Dessonard. She was known to be as fleet of foot as 
the chamois, and no one disputed her right to accompany the party. 
They toiled up to the fissure where I had disappeared, and then held a 
consultation. Was it best to lower a lamp? Doubtless the depth 
would make such a proceeding useless. Should one of the men be 
lowered by the others? This was an expediiion not to be coveted, 
The party consisted wholly of large, heavy men; their weight migh 
make the grinding of the rope instant destruction; and, at any rate, 
would be attended by great danger even to those who held the ropes. 
Yet there was no other alternative. 

“Young Jennie, brave girl, stepped forward and began uncoiling the 
rope. 

““*T am going down,’ she said. ‘M. Coutet is to fasten this about 
me ; I came for the purpose of descending the fissure.’ 

“‘ They tried to dissuade her. 

“*¢ Tf you will not secure me, I will tie it myself,’ she affirmed. 

“They yielded the point at last after some argument. With the rope 
fastened about her, and the lamp strapped to her breast, the intrepid 
girl was slowly swung into the fissure. With her staff, steel-pointed at 
each end, she kept herself from striking against the jagged sides. In 
twenty minutes she signalled to be hauled up—then signalled them to 
stop. She had touched the bottom of the crevice, which was wonder- 
fully shallow, and not finding any body, she conjectured that it must 
have lodged somewhere above. 

‘Her lamp had streamed into the basin and discovered me. She 
did not stop to ascertain if I was dead; but, taking the lines which 
she had brought, she bound me to her—wrapping her mantle about 
my head, lest in some manner it might beat against the walls of the 
chasm ; and then gave the signal to be drawn up. 

‘“ And drawn up we were in safety. I was borne back to the hamlet 
—where, though still unconscious, I was found to be living.” 

‘‘But the escape was marvellous, Rawdon,” I said. 

** Tt was.” 

‘And what of Jennie?” 

‘She married Coutet.” 
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No treasures rare 

Guardeth this casket with its golden hasp ; 

But scrolls, traced by dead hands mine cannot clasp : 
A braid of shining hair ; 


In rosy bloom, 
A pictured face, undimmed by lines of grief: 
Some withered sprays, their every fragrant leaf 
Stull breathing faint perfume. 


By the bright hearth 
I watch no more the firelight’s fitful gleams ; 
But memory sees again far distant streams 
Gladdening the sunny earth : 


Far in the west, 
Red sunsets flushing all the grassy meads, 
Tall golden lilies clustered in the reeds : 
Doves fluttering to their nest. 


An olden Grange, ’ 
With gables brown, rich pastures, clover sweet, 
Still pools, leaf-shadowed from the summer heat, 

Untouched by time and change. 


Hushed sounds return 
Of fresh winds sweeping o’er the breezy hill, 
The mpple of a little mountain mill 

Hidden amid the ferns ; © 


Low whispering woods, 
The robins twitter from the leafless hedge ; 
_ The plash of lonely waves upon the edge 
Of moorland solitudes. 


Oh, visions sweet ! 
Dreams of a past that will not live again, 
As dew on flowers, or as the soft spring rain 
Upon the budding wheat, 


Your low tones come, 
Waking the buried hopes of years agone, 
The olden loves that left me one by one: 
Footsteps that have gone home. J. 1. L. 
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WITHIN THE MAZE. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘East LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
ONLY A NIGHT OWL. 


HE wide window of the upper sitting-room at the Maze was 

thrown open to the night air. Looking forth from it, stood Sir 
Adam Andinnian and his wife. He was in his usual evening dress, 
- that he so obstinately continued to persist in assuming in the teeth of 
remonstrance: she wore a loose white sitting-up robe and a blue 
cashmere shawl over it. She looked delicately fragile, very weak 
_ and ill still ; and this was the first day that she had left her chamber 
for any length of time. There was no light in the sombre room: 
before light was allowed to come in, the window would be closed and 
the shutters shut for the night. 

Not a word was being spoken between them. She had not long 
come into the room. A great terror lay on both their hearts. At least, 
it did on hers: and Sir Adam had grown to feel anything but easy, 
The suspicions that appeared to be attaching themselves to the Maze 
outside the walls, were producing their effects on the comfort of the 
inmates within : and perhaps these suspicions were feared all the more 
because they did not as yet take any tangible or distinct form. That 
a detective officer was in the neighbourhood looking about, Adam had 
heard from his brother ; and that it was the same man who had been 
seen by Ann Hopley watching the house in the moonlight and who 
had boldly presented himself at the gate the next day demanding 
permission to enter, Sir Adam had no doubt whatever of. Karl, too, 
was taking to write him notes of caution. 

Brave though he was, he could not feel safe. There was not a 
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moment of the day or night but he might see the officers of justice 
coming in to look for him. His own opinion was, that he should be 
able to evade them if they did come ; to baffle their scrutiny ; but 
he could not feel quite as easy as though he were on a bed of summer 
rose-leaves. In consequence of this apprehension, the ears of 
himself and his wife were ever on the alert, their eyes rarely went 
off the watch, their conscious hearts never lost the quick beat of fear. 
It was enough to wear them both out. 

Qh, can the reader really realize, I wonder, what the situation was ? 
Can he only imagine one single hour of its terrors, or picture its never- 
ceasing, prolonged doubt and agony? I think not. It cannot be ade- 
quately told of. A novelist’s pen may be faithful enough in portray- 
ing some things, but it could scarcely portray this. Behind and before, 
there was the awful vista of that dreadful Portland Island: look which 
way they would, nothing else presented itself. ° 

A gentle breeze suddenly arose, stirring the trees outside. Never 
an unexpected sound, however faint, was heard, but it stirred their beating 
hearts ; stirred them to a fast, fluttering, ugly throbbing. It was but the 
wind ; they knew it was only that: and yet the emotion did not subside 
quickly: Rose had another great anxiety, separate and apart : per- 
haps he had it also in a degree, but he did not admit it It was 
on the score of her husband's health. There could be no doubt 
that something or other was amiss, for he had occasional attacks of 
pain that seemed to arise without any explainable cause. Ann Hop- 
ley, who considered herself wise in ailments, declared that he ought to 
see a doctor. She had said it to her master ineffectually ; she now 
began to say it to her mistress, Sir Adam laughed in her face when 
his wife was present, and ridiculed her advice with mocking words of 
pleasantry : but Ann Hopley gave nothing but grave looks in return. 

The fact was, she knew more than Rose did: more than Sir Adam 
intended or would allow his wife toknow. One day, going to a part 
of the grounds where she knew she should find her master, she found 
him on the ground amidst the trees in a fainting-fit, his face of a bluish 
white. Some acute pain, or spasm, sharper than he had ever felt before, 
had caused him to lose consciousness, he said, when hé recovered ; 
and he threatened the woman with unheard of pains and penalties if 
she breathed a word to her mistress. Ann Hopley held her tongue 
accordingly : but when Rose got about again she could see that Adam 
was not well. And the very impossibility of calling in a medical man to 
: him, without arousing curiosity and comments that might lead to 
danger, was tormenting her with its own anxiety. 

‘‘ The baby sleeps well to-night, Rose.” 

‘‘ He has slept better and has been altogether easier since he was 


baptised,” was her answer. ‘It is just as though he knew he had been 
made a little Christian, and so feels at rest.” 
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“Goose!” smiled Sir Adam. ‘“ Don’t you think you are sitting up 
too late, you young mamma?” _ 

‘Tam not tired, Adam. I had a good sleep this afternoon.” 

‘It islater than perhaps you are aware of, Rose. Hard upon ten.” 

‘Would you like to have lights?” she asked. 

“No. I’d rather be without them.” 

She would rather be without them. In this extended cause for fear 
that was growing up, it seemed safer to be at the open window look- 
ing out, than to be shut up in the closed room where the approaches 
of danger could neither be seen nor heard. Perhaps the same kind of 
feeling was swaying Sir Adam. 

“ You are sure you are well wrapped up, Rose?” 

“Certain. And I could not take cold in this weather. . It is like 
summer still.” 

All around was stil as death. The stars caer in the sky: the 
gentle breeze, that had ruffled the trees just before, seemed to have died 
away... Breaking just then upon the stillness, came the sound of the 
church clock at Foxwood, telling its four quarters and the ten strokes 
of 'the hour after it. The same quarters, the same strokes that Miss 
Blake also heard, emerging from Dame Bell’s cottage. The husband and 
wife, poor banned people, stood on again side by side, they hardly knew 
how long, hushing the trouble that was making a havoc of their lives, 
and from which they knew there could be no certain or complete escape 
so long as time for him should last. Presently he spoke again. 

‘Rose, if you stay here longer I shall close the window. This night 
air, calm and warm though it is, cannot be good for you——” 

She laid her warning hand upon his arm. The ears of both were 
quick, but he was speaking ut the moment, and so she caught the sound 
first. A pause of intense silence, their hearts beating almost to be 
heard ; and then the advance of footsteps, whether stealthy ones or not, 
might be distinctly traced, coming through the maze. 

‘Go, Adam,” she whispered. 

But, before Sir Adam could quit the room, the whistle of a popular 
melody broke out upon the air, and they knew the intruder was Karl. 
‘It was his usual advance signal. Ann Hopley heard it below, and 
opened the heavily-barred coor to him. 

“You are late to-night, sir.” 

“True. I could not come earlier, Ann. It was not safe.” 

Poor Karl Andinnian! Had he but known that it was not safe that 
night, later as well as earlier! That is, that he had not come in un- 
watched. For, you have undertood that it was the night mentioned at 
the close of the last chapter, when his interview with Mr. Strange had 
taken place on his return from London, and the detective and Miss 
Blake had subsequently watched him in. 

“Now then, Karl,” began Sir Adam, when the room-was at length 
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closed and lighted, and Ann Hopley had gone down again, “‘ what was 
the precise meaning of the cautionary note you sent me to-day?” 

‘“The meaning was to enjoin extra caution upon you,” replied Karl, 
after a moment's hesitation, and an involuntary glance at Rose. 

‘“‘If you have anything to say and are hesitating because my wife is 
present, you may speak out freely,” cried the very uvreticent Sir Adam. 
Rose setonded the words. 

‘Speak, Karl, speak,” she said, leaning towards him, with a painful 
anxiety in her tone. “It will bea relief to me.> Nothing that you or 
anyone else can say can be as bad as my own fears.” 

“ Well, I have found out that that man is a London detective,” said 
Karl, deeming it best to tell the whole truth. ‘ He is down here look- 
Ing after an escaped fugitive. Not you, Adam: one Salter.” 

“One Salter?” echoed Sir Adam, testily. ‘Who's he? What 
Salter? Is there any Salter at Foxwood ?” 

‘It seems that. the police in London have been suspecting that he 
was here, and they sent this detective, who calls himself Strange, to 
look after him. Salter, however, cannot be found ; there’s no doubt 
that the suspicion was altogether a mistake ; but unfortunately Strange 

has had his thoughts directed to the Maze, and is looking after it.” 
' “After me?” cried Adam. 

‘“‘No.. I do not believe there exists the smallest suspicion that you 
are not in the family vault in Foxwood Churchyard. He fancies some 
one is concealed here, and thinks it must be Salter.” 

‘¢ But why on earth should his suspicions be directed to the Maze at 
all?” demanded Sir Adam, with a touch of his native, haughty 
heat. 

“Ah, why! We have to thank Moore for that, and your own 
incaution, Adam, when you allowed yourself to be seen the night he 
brought Nurse Chaffen in. It seems the woman has talked of it out- 
side ; telling people, and Strange amid the rest, that it was either a 
real gentleman in dinner attire or a ghost in the semblance of one. 
Some have taken unhesitatingly to the ghost theory, believing it to be 
a remanet of the Throcton times; but detectives are wiser men.” 

“And so this man is looking after the Maze!” 

“Just so. He is after Salter, not after you.” — 

Sir Adam made no immediate observation. Rose, listening eagerly, 
was gazing at Karl. 

‘Ts it sure that Salter is not in the place?” she asked in a low tone. 
‘That he has not been here ?” 

‘Quite sure, Rose. The idea was a misapprehension entirely, 
replied Karl, returning her meaning glance. ‘Therefore, you see,” 
he added, by way of giving what reassurance he could, “the man you 
have so dreaded is not on the track of Adam at all; but on the 


imaginary one of Salter.” 


> 
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** One scent leads to another,” broke forth Sir Adam. ‘ While the 
fellow is tracking out Salter, he may track out me. Who's to know 
that he has not got‘a photograph of Adam Andinnian in his pocket, or 
my face in his memory?” 

‘I should like to ask him the question, whether he knew Sir Adam 
Andinnian personally; but I fear I dare not,” remarked Karl. “A 
suspicion once awakened would not end. Your ae ea lies 
in their not knowing you‘are alive.” - 

‘“* My only security,” corrected Sr Adam. ‘“ Well, Karl, if that man 
has got his eyes directed to the Maze, it puts an end to all hope of my 
trying to get away. Little doubt, I suppose, but he is watching the 
outer walls ‘night and day ; : panape with a dozen comrades to help 
him. " 9 OE Se EE 
- ~ “For the present, you can only’stay eae are,” acknowledged 

Karl. “TI have told you all this, Adam, to‘make-you doubly careful. 

But for your reckless’ incdution T mould ae a hi the additional 
uneasines$ it must’ bring.” 
' “Even though the man‘ does know me, the Santee are that:he 
would not find me if he ¢ame in,” mused Sir Adam aloud. With: my 
precautions, the task would be: apnea emenle eas now. it, 
ve . 

“Yes, but you are not always using’ your sicaationa? returned 
Karl. “ Witness you here, sitting | amidst us openly this evening in 
your dinner dress! Don’t do it in future, Adam ! ‘conceal yourself as 
you best can—I beseech it of you for the love of Heaven.. When 
this present active trouble shall have subsided-—if in God's mercy it 
does so subside—why then you may resume old habits again. At 
least, there will not be sO much risk : Bue I ‘have Ney considered 
them hazardous.” ( 

‘“‘T'll see,” assented Sir Adam. Which’was a concession, from zm. 

“Be on your guard day and night. Let not one moment of either 
season find you off it, or unready for any surprise or emergency. 
Strange talked about applying for a search-warrant to examine the 
house. Should he do so, I will warn you of it, if possible. But your 
safer course is to be looking for the enemy with every ring that the 
gate bell gives, every breath that stirs the trees in the labyrinth, every 
sound that vibrates on the air.” 

‘‘A pretty state of things!” growled Adam. ‘I’m sure I wish I 
had never come here!” 

‘Oh that you had not!” returned Karl. 

“‘Tt’s my proper place, though. Itis. My dear little son, heir to 
all, ought to be brought up on his own property. Karlo, old fellow, 
that remark must have a cruel ring on your ear; but I cannot put the 
child out of his birthright.” 

*°T should never wish you to do it, Adam.” 
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‘¢ Some arrangement shall be made for the far-off future ; rest assured 
of that—and tell your wife so. In any case, Foxwood will be yours 
for one-and-twenty years to come, and the income you now enjoy, to 
keep it up with. After the boy shall be of age ? | 

‘‘ Let us leave those considerations for the presené,” interrupted Karl. 
‘“‘All of us may be dead and buried before then. As for me, I seem 
not to see a single step before me, let alone a series of years.” 

‘Right, Karl. These dreams lay hold of me sometimes, but it is 
worse than silly to speak of them. Are you going?” 
“Ves, It is late. I should not have come in to night, but for 
wishing to warn you. You will try and take care of yourself, Adam ?” 

he affectionately added, holding out his hand. . 

‘“‘T'll take care of myself; never fear,” was Sir Adam’s light answer 
as he grasped it. ‘Look here, brother mine,” he resumed after a 
slight pause, and his voice took a deeper tone. ‘‘ God knows that I 
have suffered too heavily for what I did; He knows that my whole 
life, from the rising up of the sun to its going down, from the first 
falling shade of night’s dark curtain to its lifting, is one long, unbroken 
penance: and I believe in my heart that He will in His compassion 
shield me from further danger. There! take that to comfort you, and 
go in peace. In your care for me, you have needed comfort throughout 
more than J, Karl.” 

Retaining his brother’s hand while Karl said good night to Rose, 
Adam went down stairs with him, and beyond the door after Ann 
Hopley had unbarred it. It was only since the advent of the new fears 
that these extra precautions*of barring up at sunset had been taken. 

** Don’t come out,” urged Karl. 

‘¢ Just a step or two.” 

Karl submitted: he felt secure enough against active danger to 
night. But it was in these trifles that Adam’s natural incaution betrayed 
itself. | 

‘“‘ Karl, did you tell all you knew?” he began as they plunged into 
the maze. ‘Was there more behind that you would not speak before 
the wife?” 

‘IT told you all, Adam. It is bad enough.” 

‘Tt might be worse. Suppose they were looking after me, for instance, 
instead of this fellow Salter! I shall baffle them: I don’t fear.” 

‘‘ Adam, you shall of come farther. If the man got in one night, 
he may get in another. Good bye.” 

* Good bye, dear old anxious fellow !” 

“‘Go in, and get the door barred.” 

“All nght. <A last good night to you!” 

Karl walked on, through the intricacies of the maze. Adam stood 
listening for a moment, and then turned to retrace his steps. Ashe 
did so, the sharp dart of pain he was growing accustomed to went 
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through him, turning him sick and faint. He seized hold of a tree for 
support, and leaned against it. 

“What on earth can be the matter with me?” ran his thoughts 
after it had subsided, and he was getting out his handkerchief to wipe 
from his brow the cold drops of agony that had gathered there. “As 
Ann Hopley says, I ought to see a doctor: but it is not to be thought 
of; and less than ever now, with this new bother hanging over the 
house. ‘Hark! Oh, it’s ‘only the wind rustling the leaves again.” 

He stayed listening to it. Listening in a dreamy kind of way, his 
thoughts still on his malady. 

“IT wonder what itis? If the pain were in a different direction I 
might think it was the heart. But it is not ¢Aa¢#, When my father was 
first taken 11] of his fatal illness, he spoke of some such queer attacks 
of agony. Iam over young forhis complaint, though. Does disease 
ever grow out of anxiety, I wonder? If so : 

A whirl and a rustle just over his head, and Sir Adam started as 
though a blow had been struck him. It was but a night owl, flying 
away from the tree above with her dreary note and beating the air with 
her wings ; but it had served to startle him to terror, and he felt as 
sick and faint again as he did just before from the physical pain. What 
nerves he possessed were on the extreme tension to night. That 
Adam Andinnian, the cool-natured equable man, who was the very 
opposite of his sensitive brother Karl, and who had been unable to 
understand what nerves were and to laugh at those who had them— 
that he could be thus shaken by merely the noise of a night bird, will 
serve to show the reader what his later life had been, and how it had 
told upon him. He did not let this appear, even to those about him ; 
he kept up his old réle of cool carelessness—and in a degree he was 
careless still; and in ordinary moments most incautious from sheer 
want of thought—but there could be no doubt that he was experiencing 
to the full all the bitter mockery, the never ceasing dread and hazard 
of his position. In the early days, when the attempted escape from 
Portland Island was only in contemplation, Karl had foreseen 
what the life must be if he did escape. An existence of miserable 
concealment; of playing at hide and seek with the law; a world- 
wide apprehension, lying on him always, of being retaken. In 
short, a hunted man who must not dare to approach the haunts of his 
fellow-men, and of whom every other man must be the necessary 
enemy. Even so had it turned out: Adam Andinnian was realizing it 
to the full. A great horror lay upon him of being recaptured: but it 
may be questioned whether, had the choice been given him, he would 
not rather have remained a prisoner than have escaped to this. Even 
as he stood there now, in the damp still night, with all the nameless, 
weird surroundings of fancy that night sometimes brings when the 
spirit is in tune for it, he was realizing it unto his soul. 
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The glitter of the stars, twinkling in their dusky canopy, shone down 
upon him through the interstices of the trees, already somewhat thinning 
their leaves with the approach of autumn ; and he remained on, amid 
the gloom, lost in reflection. 

‘‘T should be better off ¢here,” he murmured, gazing upwards in 
thought at the Heaven that was beyond ; “and, it may be, that Thou, 
O my God, knowest that, in Thy pitiful mercy. As Thou wilt. Life 
has become but a weary one here, full of pains and penalties.” 

‘“‘ Master !” came to him in a hushed, doubtful voice at this juncture. 
‘“‘ Master, are you within hearing ? My mistress is feeling anxious, and 
wants the door bolted.” 

“‘ Ay, bolt and bar it well, Ann,” he said, going forward. “ But 
barred doors will not keep out all the foes of man.” 

Meanwhile Karl had got through the Maze; and cautiously, after 
listening, let himself out at the gate. No human being, that he could 
discern, was within sight or hearing ; and he crossed the road at once. 
Then, but not before, he became aware that his agent, Mr. Smith, was 
in that favourite spot and attitude of his, leaning on his arms on the 
little garden gate, his green glasses discarded—as they generally were 
after sunset. 

‘Good night,” said Karl in passing. But some words of the agent’s 
served to arrest his progress. 

“Would you mind stepping in for one moment, Sir Karl? I wanted 
to ee) just a word to you, and have been watching for you to come 
out.” 

“Ts it anything particular?” asked Karl, turning in at the gate at 
once, which Mr. Smith held open. 

“* T'll get a light, sir, if you will wait an instant.” 

Karl heard the striking of a match in-doors, and Mr. Smith reappeared 
in the passage with a candle. He ushered Karl into the room on the 
left-hand ; the best room, that was rarely used. 

“This one has got its shutters closed,” was the explanatory remark. 
‘“‘T generally keep the others open until I go to bed.” 

‘Tell me at once what it is you want,” said Karl. ‘It is late, and 
I shall have my household wondering where I am.” 

“ Well, Sir Karl, first of all, I wish to ask if you are aware that you 
were watched into the Maze to-night?” He spoke in the lowest whisper; : 
*carcely above his breath. ‘The agent’s one servent had been in bed 

the top of the house long before : but he was a cautious man. 

‘““No. Who watched me?” 

“Two people, sir. One was Miss Blake, the lady staying with you 
a. the Court; the other was a confounded fellow who is at Foxwood 
for no good, I guess, and is pushing his prying nose on the sly into 
everything.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Strange ?” 
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“ That’s the name: a lodger at Mother Jinks’s. He and the lady 
watched you in, Sir Karl ; they stood close by the gate among the trees ; 
and then they walked off down the road together.” 

Karl’s pulses beat a shade more quickly. ‘‘ Why should they nave 
been watching me? What could be their motive?” 

‘Miss Blake did not intend to watch—as I take it. I saw hee 
coming along with a sharpish step from the direction of that blessed 
St. Jerome’s—Cattacomb may have been treating his flock to a noc- 
turnal service. When she was close upon the Maze she must have 
heard your footsteps, for she drew suddenly behind the trees to hide 
herself. After you were in, she came out of her shelter, and another 
with her—the man Strange. So he must have been hidden there before- 
hand, Sir Karl: and, I should say, to watch.” 

Karl was silent. He did not like to hear this. It seemed tq menace 
further danger. 

‘J went in to warn Sir Adam against this same man,” he observed ; 
“to tell him never to be off his guard, day or night. He is a London 
detective !” | 

“ What—Strange is?” exclaimed the agent, with as much astonish- 
ment as his low tones allowed him to express. ‘A London detective, 
Sir Karl?” 

‘Ves, he is.” . 

Mr. Smith’s face fell considerably. ‘ But—what is he doing down 
here?” he inquired. ‘‘ Who's he after? Surely not Sir Adam ?” 

“No, not Sir Adam. He is after some criminal who—who does not 
exist in the place at all,” added Karl, not choosing to be more explicit, 
considering that it was the man before him whom he had suspected of 
being the said criminal, and feeling ashamed of his suspicions now 
that they were dispelled and he had to speak of it with him face to 
face. ‘* The danger is, that in looking after one man the police may 
come upon the track of another.” 

The agent nodded his head. “ But surely they do not suspect the 
Maze ?” 

‘‘They do suspect the Maze,” replied Karl. ‘ Owing to the tattling 
of the woman Mr. Moore took there—Nurse Chaffen—they suspect.it.” 

Mr. Smith allowed a very unorthodox word to issue through his 
closed teeth, applied not only to the lady in question, but to ladies in 
general. 

“The man Strange .has been down here looking after some one 
whom he can’t find; who no doubt is not in the neighbourhood at all, 
and never has been,” resumed Karl. “Strange’s opinion, however, was 
—and is—that the man is here, concealed. When he heard Chaffen’s 
tale of the gentleman she saw in evening dress at the Maze, but whom 
she never saw again and therefore concluded he was hidden somewhere 
about the house not to show himself to her, he caught-up the notion 
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that it was the man he was after. Hence his stspicions of the Maze, 
and his watchings.” . 

‘It’s a very unfortunate thing !” breathed the agent. 

‘You see now, Mr. Smith, how much better it would have been if 
Sir Adam had never come here. Or, being here, if he had been allowed 
to go away again.” 

“He can’t attempt it now,” was the quick retort of the agent. ‘ With 
a detective’s eyes about, it would be only to walk straight into the lion’s 
mouth.” 

“Just so. We all know that.” 

‘*T wish to heaven I cou/d get him away!” spoke the agent impul- 
sively, and it was evident that his heart was in his words. “ Until now 
I believed he was as safe here as he could be elsewhere—or safer. 
What the devil brings a confounded detective in this quiet place? 
The malignant fiend or some implacable fate must have sent him. Sir 
Karl, the danger is great. We must not-shut our eyes to it.” 

Alas, Karl Andinnian felt that, in a more cruel degree than the 
agent could. It was As work ; it was he who had brought this hornet’s 
nest about his unfortunate brother’s head. The consciousness of it lay 
heavily upon him in that moment; throat and tongue and lips were 
alike parched with the fever of remorse. : 

‘* May I ask you for a glass of water, Mr. Smith?” broke next from 
the said dry lips. 

“I'll get it for you in a moment, sir,” said the agent, rising with 
alacrity. 

Karl heard another match struck outside, and then the steps of the 
agent retreating in the direction of the pump. In his restlessness of 
mind he could not sit still, but rose to pace the room. A small set of 

ornamental book-shelves, hanging against the wall, caught his attention: 
he halted before it and took down avolume; mechanically, rather than 
with any motive. 

Philip Salter. From his loving mother.” 

The words met Karl’s eyes as he opened the book. Just for a 
moment he questioned whether his sight was deceiving him. But no. 
There they were, in a lady’s hand, the ink dry and faded with time. It 
was Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

** Zs it Salter, after all?” mentally breathed Karl. 

Mr. Smith came in again with the glass of water as the doubt was 
running through Karl’s mind. Thanking his agent for the water, he 
drank it at a draught, and sat down with the book in his hand. 

‘“‘T have been amongst your books, you see, Mr. Smith. A sound 
old volume, this.” 

‘So it is, Sir Karl. I dip into it myself now and then.” 

‘Did you know this—this Mr. Philip Salter ?”—holding the book 
open at the words. 
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For answer the agent threw his eyes straight into Karl’s face, and 
.paused. ‘“‘ Did you know him, Sir Karl?” 

‘‘T never knew him. I have heard somewhat about him.” 

“‘ Ay, few persons but have, I expect,” returned the agent, with a 
kind of groan. ‘‘ He was my cousin, sir.” 

“Your cousin!” echoed Karl. 

‘‘ My own cousin: we were sisters’ sons. He was Philip Salter; I 
am Philip Smith. 

Karl’s eyes were opened. In more senses than one. 

“The fool that Philip Salter showed himself!” ejaculated Philip 
Smith—and it was evident by the bitter tone that the subject was a 
sore one. “I was in his office, Sir Karl, a clerk under him; but he’ 
was younger than I. He might have done so well: none of us had the 
smallest idea but what he was doing well. It was all through private 
and illegitimate speculation. He got into a hole where the mire was 
deep, and he used dangerous means when at his wits’ end to get-him- 
self out of it. It did for him what you know, and it ruined me; for, 
being his cousin, men thought I must have known of it, and my place 
was taken from me.” 

“Where 1s he now?” asked Karl. 

‘“‘T don’t know.. Sometimes we think he is dead. After his escape, 
we had reason to believe that he got off to Canada, but we were never 
made certain of it, and have never heard from him. He may be in 
some of the backwoods there, afraid to write.” " 

‘“‘ And this was his book?” 

“Yes. Most of his small belongings came into my hands. The 
affair killed his mother: broke her heart. He was all she had, save 
one daughter. Sir Karl, do you know what I’d do if I had the power?” 
fiercely continued Smith. “I would put down by penal laws all these 
cursed speculators who, men of straw themselves, issue their plausible — 
schemes only to deceive and defraud a confiding, credulous public ; 
all these betting and gambling rogues who lay hold of honest natures 
to lure them to their destruction. But for them, Philip Salter had been 
holding up his untarnished head yet.” 

“Ay,” assented Karl. ‘‘ But that will never be, so long as the greed 
of gold shall last. It is a state of affairs that can belong only to a 
Utopian world ; not to this.” 

He put out his hand to Philip Smith sien he left; a thing he had 
never done voluntarily before ; in his sensitive regret for having wronged 
the man in his heart: and went home with his increased burden of 
perplexity and pain. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
BAFFLED. | 

We have to go now to Mr. Strange. That eminent detective was, 
to tell the truth, somewhat puzzled ; thrown, so to say, slightly on his 
beam ends. The earnest assurances of Sir Karl Andinnian—that the 
individual ‘he had been suspecting was the agent Smith, and'that there 
was not, and could not be, any gentlemah residing at the Mazeg-had 
made their due impression; for he saw’that Sir Karl was a man: whose 
word might be trusted. At the same time he detectéd, or ‘thought: he 
detected, an undue‘ eagerness on Sir Karl’s part to impress this upon 
him during the interview they held in the road; an eagerness which 
the matter itself did not justify, unless Sir Karl had a private and~per- 
sonal motive for it. “Musing on this, Mr. Strange had continued. to 
walk about instead of going on to his lodgings; and when Miss: Blake 
surprised him undernéath'the trees ‘atthe Mazé gate—or, rather, sur- 
prised herself by finding him there—he had not ‘sought the spot to 
watch the gate, but as a shelter of ‘seclusion while he thought. ‘The 
Stealthy entrance of Sir Karl: Andinnian with a key taken from’ his 
pocket, and the whispered communication from: Miss Blake, threw 
altogether another light upon the matter, and served to show what Sir 
Karl’s personal motive might be. According to that lady's hints, Sir 
Karl was in the habit of stealing into the Maze, and that it was no one 
but Sir Karl himself who had been seen by Nurse Chaffen. 

Mr. Detective Strange could not conceal from his acute brain that, 
if this were true, his own case was almost as good as disposed of, and 
he might prepare to go back to town. Salter, the prey he was patiently 
searching out, was at the Maze or nowhere—for Mr. Strange had 
turned the rest of the locality inside out and knew that it contained no 
trace of him. If the gentleman in the evening dress, seen by Nurse 
Chaffen, was Sir Karl Andinnian, it could not have been Philip Salter: 
and, as his sole motive for suspecting the Maze was that worthy 
woman’s account of him she had seen, why the grounds of suspicion 
seemed slipping from under him. 

He thought it out well that night. Well and thoroughly. The tale 
was certainly likely and plausible. Sir Karl Andinnian did not appear 
to be one who would embark on this kind of private expedition; but, 
as tht detective said to himself, one could not answer for one’s own 
brother. Put it down as being Sir Karl that the woman saw, why then 
the mystery of her not having seen him again was at an end: for while 
she was there he would not be likely to go to the Maze and show him- 
self a second time. 

The more Mr. Strange thought it out, the further reason he found 
for suspecting that this must be the true state of the case. It did not 
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please him. Clear the Maze of all suspicion as to Salter, and it would 
become evident that they had been misled and that so much valuable 
time had been wasted. He should have to go back to Scotland Yard 
and report the failure. Considering that he had latterly been furnishing 
reports of the prey being found and as good as in his hands, the pros- 
pect was mortifying. This would be the second consecutive case in 
which he had signally failed. 

But it was by no means Mr. Strange’s intention to take the failure 
for granted. He was too wary a detective to do that without seeking 
for proof, and he had not done with Foxwood yet. The first person 
he must see was Mrs. Chaffen. 

Somewhat weary with his night reflections and not feeling quite so 
refreshed as he ought, for the thing had kept him awake till morning, 
Mr. Strange sat down to his breakfast languidly. Watchful Mrs. Jinks, 
who patronized her easy lodger and was allowed to visit his tea and 
sugar and butter and cheese with impunity, observed this as she 
whipped off the cover from a dish of mushrooms that looked as though 
it might tempt an anchorite.. 

‘*'You’ve got a headache this morning, Mr. Strange, sir. Is it bad?” 

**Oh, very bad,” said Mr. Strange, who did not forget to keep up his 
role of delicate health as occasion afforded opportunity. 

‘What things them headaches are!” deplored Mrs. Jinks. ‘“ No- 
body knows whence they come nor how to drive ’em away. Betsey 
Chaffen was nursing a patient in the spring who'd had bilious fever and 
rheumatis combined ; and to hear what she said about that poor dear 
old gentleman’s head 

‘‘ By the way, how is Mrs. Chaffen?” interrupted Mr. Strange, with 
scant ceremony and no regard to the old gentleman’s head. “I have 
not seen her lately.” 

‘She was here a day or two ago, sir; down in my kitchen. As to 
how she is, she’s as strong as need be: which it’s thanks to you for in- 
quiring. Se never has nothing the matter with her.” 

““TIs she out nursing ?” 

“Not now. She expects to be called out soon, and is waiting at 
home for it.” 

‘Where is her home ?” 

‘Down Foxglove Lane, sir, turning off by Mr. Sumnor’s church. Bull 
the stonemason lives in the end house there, and she have lodged with 
’em for years. Bull tells her in joke sometimes that some of ’em ought to 
be took ill, with such a nurse as her in the house. Which they never 
are, for it’s as healthy a spot as any in Foxwood.” 

Mr, Strange had a knack of politely putting an end to his landlady’s 
gossip when he pleased, and of sending her away. He did so now: 
and the widow transferred herself and her attentions to Mr. Catta-° 
combe’s parlour. 
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People must hold spring and autumn cleanings, or where would our 
carpets and curtains be? Mrs. Chaffen, though occupying but one 
humble room (with a choice piece of furniture in it that was called a 
“‘bureau ” by day and was a bed by night) was not exempt from the 
general sanitary obligations. Mrs. Bull considered that she instituted 
these periodical bouts of scrubbing oftener than there was occasion for: 
but Betsey Chaffen liked to take care of her furniture—which was her 
own—and was moreover a cleanly woman. 

On this selfsame morning she was in the thick of it: her gown 
turned up about her waist, her hands plunged into a bucket of soap- 
suds, herself on her knees, and the furniture all heaped together on the 
top of the shut-up bureau in the corner, when one of the young Bulls 
came in with the astounding news that a gentleman was asking for her. 

‘¢ Goodness bless me !” cried the poor woman, turning cold all over, 
‘Cit can’t be that I’m fetched out, can it, Sam?—and me just in the 
middle of all this mess !” 

‘He said was Mrs. Chaffen at home, and could he see her,” replied 
Sam. ‘“ He's a waiting outside.” 

Mrs. Chaffen sat back on her heels, one hand resting on the bucket, 
the other grasping the wet scrubbing-brush, and her face the very 
picture of consternation as she stared at the boy. Shehad believed 
herself free for a full week to come. , 

‘Ts it Mr. Henley himself, Sam?” 

“Tt ain’t Mr. Henley at all,” said Sam. ‘It’s the gentleman what's 
staying at Mrs. Jinks’s.” 

‘What the plague brings him hiete this morning of all others, when 
I’ve got the floor in a sop and not a chair to ask him to set down 
upon !” cried the woman, relieved of her great fear, but vexed never- 
theless to be interrupted in her work, and believing the intruder to be 
Mr, Cattacombe, come on one of his pastoral visits. ‘‘ Parsons be fright- 
ful bothers sometimes !” 

‘‘*Taint the Parson ; it’s the t’other one,” said Sam Bull. 

Mrs. Ghaffen rose from her knees, stepped gingerly across the wet 
floor, and took a peep through the window. There she saw Mr. 
Strange in the centre of a tribe of young Bulls, dividing among them a 
piece of lettered gingerbread. Sam, afraid of not coming in for his 
share of the letters, bolted out of the room. 

“Ask the gentleman if he'll be pleased to step in, Sam, and to 
excuse the litter,” she called after the boy. “I don’t mind zm,” she 
mentally added, seizing upon a mop to mop the wet off the floor, and 
then letting down her gown, “‘and he must want something particular 
of me; but I’d not have cared to stand Cattakin’s preaching this busy 
morning.” 

“Mr. Strange came in in his pleasant way, admiring everything, from 
the room to the bucket, and assuring her he rather preferred wet floors 
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to dry ones. While she was reaching him a chair and dusting it with 
her damp apron, he held out his hand, pointing to where the cuts had 
been. 

‘Look here, Mrs. Chaffen. I have been thinking of coming to you 
this day or two past, but fancied I might see you in Paradise Row, for 
I’d rather have your opinion than a doctor’s at any time. The hand 
has healed, you see.” 

‘““Ves, sir; it looks beautiful.” 

** But I am not sure that it has healed properly, though it may look 
‘beautiful,’” he rejoined. ‘“ Feel this middle cut. Here; just on the 
seam.” 

Mrs. Chaffen rubbed her fingers on the same check apron, and then 
passed them gently over the place he spoke of. ‘“ What do you feel?” 
he asked. 

‘““Well, sir, it feels a little hard, and there seems to be a kind of 
knot,” she said, still examining the place. 

“ Precisely so. There’s a stiffness about it that I don’t altogether 
like, and now and then it has a kind of a prickly sensation. What I have 
been fancying is, that a bit of glass may possibly be in it still.” 

‘ But Mrs. Chaffen did not think so. In her professional capacity 
she talked nearly as learnedly as a doctor could have talked, though 
not using quite the same words. Her opinion was that if glass had re- 
mained in the hand it would not have healed; she believed that 
Mr. Strange had only to let it alone and have a little patience, and the 
symptoms he spoke of would go away. 

It is not at all improbable that this opinion was Mr. Strange’s own ; 
but he thanked her and said he would abide by her advice, and gave 
her a little more gentle flattery. Then he sat down in the chair she: 
had dusted, as if he meant to remain for the day, in spite of the dis- 
order of affairs and the damp floor, and entered on a course of indis- 
criminate gossip. Mrs. Chaffen liked to get on quickly with her work, 
but she liked gossip better: no matter how busy she might be, a dish’ 
of that never came amiss ; and she put her back against another chair 
and folded her bare arms in her apron, and gossiped back again. 

In a smooth and natural manner, apparently without intent, the con- 
versation presently turned upon the gentleman (or ghost) Mrs. Chaffen 
had seen at the Maze. It was a theme she had not tired of yet. 

_ Now you come to talk of that,” cried the détective, “do you know 
what idea has occurred to me upon the point, Mrs. Chaffen? I think 
the gentleman you saw may have been Sir-Karl Andinnian.” 

Nurse Chaffen, contrary to her usual habit, did not immediately 
reply, but seemed to fall into thought. 

‘Was it Sir Karl ?” 


“Well now that’s a odd thing!” she broke forth at last. ‘* Miss 
Blake asked me the very same question, sir—was it Sir Karl Andinnian?” 
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‘Oh, did she. When ?” 

‘When we had been talking of the thing in your rooms, sir—that 
time that I had been a dressing of your hand. In going down stairs, 
somebody pulled me, all mysterious like, into the Reverend Catta- 
kin’s parlour: I found it was Miss Blake, and she began asking me 
what the gentleman looked like and whether it was not Sir Karl.” 

‘¢ And was it Sir Karl ? ” 

‘‘ Being took by surprise in that way,’ went on Mrs. Chaffen, dis- 
regarding the question, “‘I answered Miss Blake that I had not had 
enough time to notice the gentleman and could not say whether he 
was like Sir Karl or not. Not having reflected upon it then, I spoke 
promiscuous, you see sir, on the spur of the moment.” 

“ And was it Sir Karl?” repeated Mr. Strange. “ Now that you have 
had time to reflect upon it, is that the conclusion you come to?” 

‘No, sir, just the opposite. A minute or two afterwards, if I’d only 
waited, I could have told Miss Blake that it was not Sir Karl. I 
couldn’t say who it was, but ’twas not him.” 

This assertion was so contrary to the theory Mr. Strange had been 
privately establishing that it took him somewhat by surprise. 

‘“‘ Why are you enabled to say surely it was not Sir Karl?” he ques- 
tioned, laughing lightly, as if the matter amused him. 

‘“ Because, sir, the gentleman was taller than Sir Karl. And, when 
I came to think of it, I distinctly saw that he had short hair, either 
lightish or grayish : Sir Karl’s hair is‘a beautiful wavy brown, and he 
wears it rather long, 

“Twilight is very deceptive,” remarked Mr. Strange. 

‘‘No doubt of that, sir: but there was enough light coming in 
through the passage windows for me to see what I have said. I am 
quite positive it was not Sir Karl Andinnian.” 

‘Would you swear it was not ?” 

‘No, sir, I’d not swear it : swearing’s a ticklish thing: but I am 
none the less sure. Mr. Strange, it was not Sir Karl for certain,” she 
added impressively. ‘‘The gentleman was taller than Sir Karl and 
had a bigger kind of figure, broader shoulders like, and it rather struck 
me at the time that he limped in his walk. That I couldn't hold to, 
however.” 

“ Just the description of what Salter would most likely be now,” 
mused the detective, his doubts veering about uncomfortably. ‘‘ He 
would have a limp, or something worse, after that escapade out of the 
railway carriage.” 

“Well, if you are so sure about it, Mrs, Chaffen, I suppose it could 
not have been Sir Karl.” 

“JT can trust my sight, sir, and I-amsure. What ever could have 
give rise to the thought that it was Sir Karl?” continued she, after a 
moment’s pause, 
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“Why, you must know, Mrs. Chaffen, that Sir Karl Andinnian is the 
only man in Foxwood who is likely to put on evening dress as a rule. 
And being a neighbour of Mrs. Grey’s and also her landlord, it was not 
so very improbable he should have called in, don’t you see?” 

Thus enlightened, Mrs. Chaffen no longer wondered how the sur- 
- mise had arisen. She reiterated her assertion that it was not Sir Karl; 
and Mr. Strange, gliding into the important question of soda for clean. 
ing boards, versus soap, presently took an affable leave. 

There he was, walking back again, his thoughts almost as uncertain 
as the wind. Was Miss Blake’s theory right, or was this woman’s? If 
the latter, and the man was in truth such as she described him, taller 
and broader than Sir Karl, why then he could, after all, have staked 
his life upon the Maze being Salter’s place of concealment. He would try 
and put the matter to rest with all speed, one way or the other. Perhaps, 
however, that resolution was more easy to make than to carry out. 

It was the day following this. The Maze, in all its ordinary quiet- - 
ness, was lying at rest under the midday sun. ’ That is, as regards 
outward and visible rest: of inward rest, the rest that diffuses peace 
in the heart, there was but little. 

The baby was lying in its cot. Its mother, who had been hushing 
it to sleep, prepared to change her morning wrapper for the gown she 
would wear during the day. A bouquet of fresh-cut flowers lay on the 
dressing table, and the window stood open to the free, fresh air. Ann. 
Hopley was in the scullery below, peeling the potatoes for dinner, and 
the old man servant was out somewhere over his work. As the woman 
threw the last potato into the pan, there came a gentle ring at the gate 
bell. She turned round and looked at the clock in the kitchen. 

‘Who's that, I wonder? It’s too early for the bread. Any way, 
you'll wait till I’ve got my potatoes on, whoever you may be, ” con- 
cluded she, addressing the unknown intruder. 

The saucepan on, she went forth. At the gate stood an ineffensive- 
looking young man with a large letter or folded parchment in his hand, 

“What do you want ?” asked Ann Hopley. 

“Tg this the Maze?” 

“Yes.” — 

‘‘ Does a lady named Grey live here?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I’ve got to leave this for her, please.” 

Taking the key from her pocket, Ann Hopley unsuspiciously opened 
the gate, and held forth her hand to take the parchment. Instead of 
giving it to her, the man pushed past, inside; and, to Ann Hopley’s 
horror, Mr. Strange and a policeman suddenly appeared, and followed 
him. She would have closed the gate upon them; and she made.a 
kind of frantic effort to do so: but one woman cannot effect much 
against three determined men. 

VOL. XIV. s 
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_ “You can shut it now,” said Mr. Strange, when they were inside. 
‘Don’t be alarmed, my good woman: we have no wish to harm you.” 
_ . “What do you want ?—and why do you force yourselves in, in this 
way ?” she inquired, frightened nearly to death. 
“Tam a detective officer belonging to the London police force,” 
- gaid Mr. Strange, introducing himself in his true character. ‘I bring 
with me a warrant to search the house called the Maze and its out-door 
premises—taking the folded paper fromthe man’s hand. “ Would you 
like me to read it to you before I go on?” 

. “Search them for what?” asked Ann Hopley, feeling angry with 
- herself for her white face, ‘I don’t want to hear anything read. Do 
you think we have got stolen goods here ?—I’m sure you are,enough 
to scare a body’s senses away, bursting in like this!” 

Mr. Strange slightly laughed. ‘We are not looking for stolen 
goods,” he said. 

“What for, then?” resumed the woman, striving to be calm. 

‘¢For some one whom I believe is concealed here.’” 

‘¢Some one concealed here! Is it me?—or my mistress ?—or my 
old husband da 

6 No. 

“Then you won’t find vied else,” she returned with an air of 
- relief. ‘There’s no soul in the place but us three, and that I'll vow: 

' except Mrs. Grey’s baby. And we had good characters, sir, I can 
tell you, both me and my husband, before Mrs. Grey engaged us. 
Would we harbour loose characters here, do you suppose?” 

It was so much waste of words. Mr. Strange went without further 
parley into the intricacies of the Maze, calling to the policeman to 
follow him, and bidding the other—who was a local policeman also in 
plain clothes—remain near the gate and guard it against anybody’s 
attempted egress. All this while the gate had been open. Ann 
- Hopley locked it with trembling fingers, and then followed the men. 
. through the Maze, shrieking out words of remonstrance at the top of 
her voice. Had there been ten felons concealed within, she made 
enough noise to warn them all. 

‘‘For goodness sake, woman, don’t make that uproar!” cried the 
detective. ‘‘We are not going to murder you.” 

The terrified face of Mrs. Grey appeared at the chamber window. Old 
Hopley was gazing through the chink of the door of the tool-house, 
which he was about to clean out. The detective heeded nothing. 
He went straight to the house door, and entered it. 

_ Wait here at the open door, and keep a sharp look round inside and 
out,” were his orders to the policeman. “If I want you, I'll call.” 

But Ann Hopley darted before Mr. Strange to impede his progress 
—she was greatly agitated—and seized hold of his arm. 

‘Don’t go in,” she cried imploringly ; ‘don’t go in, for the love of 
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heaven! My poor mistress is but just out of her confinement and the 
fever that followed it, and the fright will be enough to kill her. I 
declare to you that what I have said is true. There’s nobody on these 
premises but those I’ve named : my mistress and us two servants, me 
and Hopley. It can’t be one of us you want !” 

‘My good woman, I have said that it is not. But, if it be as you 
say—that there’s no one else, no one concealed here—why object to 
my searching ?” 

‘‘ For her sake,” reiterated the agitated woman ; “for the poor lady’s 
sake.” . 

_ “J must search: understand that,” said Mr. Strange. “Better let 
me do it quietly.” 

As if becoming impressed with this fact and that in was useless to 
contend further, Ann Hopley suddenly took her hands off the detective, 
leaving him at liberty to go where he would: and, passing through the 
kitchen, began to attend to her saucepan of potatoes. 

Armed with his full power, both of law and of will, Mr. Strange 
began his search.. The warrant had not been obtained from Sir Karl 
Andinnian, but from a magistrate at Basham : it might be that he did 
not feel suffictently assured of Sir Karl's aael faith : therefore the Maze 
was not averted beforehand. 

It was not a large house; the rooms were soon looked into, and 
nothing suspicious was to be seen. Three beds were made up in three 
different chambers: the one in Mrs. Grey’s room and two others. Was 
one of these occupied by Salter? The detective could not answer the 
doubt. They were plain beds in plain rooms, and it might be that the 
two servants did not sleep together. Knocking at the door, he entered 
Mrs. Grey’s chamber: the baby slept in its cot ; she stood at the glass 
in her dressing gown, her golden hair hanging down her back. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, madam ; I beg your pardon a thousand times,” 
said the detective with deprecation, as he removed his hat. ‘ The law 
sometimes obliges us to do disagreable things, and we, servants of it, 
cannot help ourselves.” 

“ At least tell me the meaning of all this,” she said with ashy face 
and trembling lips. And he explained that he was searching the house 
with the authority of a search- warrant. 

‘But what is it you want? ~ Wo is it?” 

Again he explained to her that they were looking after an escaped 
fugitive, who, it was suspected, might have taken refuge in the Maze. 

‘¢T assure you, sir,” she said, her gentle manner earnest, her words 
apparently truthful, “‘that no person whatever, man or woman, has been 
in the Maze since I have inhabited it, save myself and my two 
servants.” 

‘¢ Nevertheless, Madam, we have information that some one.else has 
been seen here.” 
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‘Then it has been concealed from me,” shé rejoined. “ Will you not 
at least inform me who it is you are searching for? In confidence if 
you prefer: I promise to respect it.” 

‘Tt is an escaped criminal named Salter,” replied the officer, know- 
ing that she would hear it from Sir Karl Andinnian, and wishing to be 
as civil to her as he could. 

“Salter!” returned Mrs. Grey, showing the surprise that perhaps 
she did not feel. ‘Salter! Why Salter—at least if it is Salter—is the 
man who lives opposite these outer gates, and goes by the name of 
Smith. Salter has never been concealed here.” 

The very assertion made by Sir Karl Andinnian. Mr. Strange took 
" a moment to satisfy his keen sight that there was no other ingress to 
this room, save by the door, and no piece of furniture large enough to 
conceal a man in, and was then about to bow himself out. But she 
spoke again. 

" “Qn my sacred word of honour, sir, I tell you truth. Sir Karl 
Andinnian—my landlord—has been suspecting that his agent, Smith, 
might turn out to be Salter: I suspected the same.”- 

‘But that man is not Salter, madam. Does not bear any'resem- 
blance to‘him. It was a misapprehension of Sir Karl's,” 

«¢ And—do I understand that you are still looking for him here }— 
in the Maze? I do not understand.” 

“ Not looking for that man Smth, madam, but for the real Salter. 
We have reason to think he is concealed here.” 

‘¢Then, sir, allow me to affirm to you in all solemnity, that Salter is 
not, and never has been concealed here,” she said with dignity. ‘Such 
a thing would be impossible without my knowledge.” 

He did not care to prolong the conversation. He had his work to 
do, and no words from her or any one else would deter him from it. 
As he was quitting the room, he suddenly turned to ask a question. 

“Y beg your pardon, madam. Have you any objection to tell me 
whether your two servants, Hopley and his wife, occupy the same room 
and bed?” 

For a moment or two she gazed at him in silence, possibly in sur- 
prise at the question, and then gave her answer almost indifferently. 

‘Not in general, I believe. Hopley’s cough is apt to be trouble- 
some at night, and it disturbs his wife. But I really do not know 
much about their arrangements: they n.ake them without troubling 
me.” 

The detective proceeded on his mission. He soon discoveréd the 
concealed door in the evening sitting-room, and passed into the passage 
beyond it. Ah, if Salter, or any other criminal, were in hiding within 
its dark recesses, there would be little chance for him now! The 
passage, very close and narrow, had no egress on either side ; it ended 
in a flight of nearly perpendicular stairs. _ Groping his way down, he 
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found himself in a vault, or underground room. Mr. Strange was 
provided with matches, and lighted one. It was a bare place, the 
brick walls dripping moisture, the floor paved with stone. Here he 
discovered another narrow passage that led straight along, it was hard 
to say how far, and he had need to strike more than one match before 
he had traversed it. It ended in a flight of stairs : which he ascended, 
and—found himself in a summer house at the extreme boundary of the 
garden. 

So far the search had not realized his expectations. On the contrary, 
it was so unsatisfactory as to be puzzling to his experienced mind. 
There had been no tracks or traces of Philip Salter; no indication 
that the passages were ever used ; and the doors had opened at his 
touch, unsecured by bolt or bar. 

Taking a look round him while he strove to solve more than one 
problem, the detective slowly advanced along the garden. All the 
garden ground surrounding the house, it must be understood, whether 
useful or ornamental, was within the circle of the maze of trees. 
Turning a corner, after passing the fruit trees and vegetables, he came 
in view of the lawn and of the green-house; also of,Ann Hopley, who 
was plucking some thyme from the herb bed. 

‘‘Have you found what you where looking for, sir?” she asked, 
every appearance of animosity gone, as she raised her head to put the 
question when he came near. 

‘Not yet.” | 

‘Well, sir, I hope you are satisfied. You may take my word for it 
that you never will.” 

‘“‘ Think not?” he carelessly said, looking about him. 

““Any way, I am not sorry that you have been through them 
subterranean places underground,” she resumed. ‘‘ My mistress and I 
have never ventured to look what was in them, and she has not much 
liked the thought of their being there. We got Hopley to go down 
one day, but his shoulders stuck in a narrow part, and he had to force 
"em back and come up again.” 

The detective stepped into the green-house, and stood a moment 
admiring the choice flowers and some purple grapes ripening above. 
Ann Hopley had gathered her herbs when he came out, and stood 
with them in her hand. 

“Tf you'd like to take a few flowers, sir, I’m sure Mrs. Grey would 
not wish to object. Ora bunch of grapes. There’s some ripe.” 

“Thank you, not now.” 

He pulled open the tool house door, only partly closed, and looked 
in on Hopley. The old man was cleaning it out. Sweeping the floor 
with a besom and raising a cloud of dust enough to choke a dozen 
throats, he was hissing and fizzing over his work, just as some grooms 
hiss when they rub down a horse. Hopley looked very decrepid to- 
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day : his swollen knees were bent and tottering ; -his humped-back was 
all conspicuous as he stood; while his throat was enveloped in some 
folds of an old scarlet comforter. 

‘‘Mr. Hopley, I think,” said the detective politely. ‘Will you 
please tell me the name of the gentleman that’s staying here ?” 

But Hopley, bent nearly double over his work, took no notice what- 
ever, His back was towards the detective ; and he kept on his hissing 
and fizzing, scattering his clouds of dust. 

‘“*He does not hear you, sir,” said Ann Hopley, advancing to the 
tool-house. ‘‘ He’s as deaf as a post and can make out no voice but 
mine: especially when he has one of his sore throats upon him, as 
he has to-day. For my part, I think these bad throats have to do 
with the deafness. He is always getting them.” 

Stepping into the midst of the dust, she shook her husband by the 
arm somewhat roughly, and he raised his head with a start. 

“Here, Hopley, just listen a minute,” she screamed at the top of her 
voice. “This gentleman is asking you to tell him the name of the 
gentleman who is staying here—that’s it, is it not, sir?”—-and Mr. 
Strange nodded acquiescence. ‘ The name, Hopley, the name.” 

“T’ve never see’d no lady here but the missis,” said old Hopley at 
length in his imperfect articulation, caused by the loss of his teeth, as 
he touched his broad brimmed hat respectfully to the stranger, and 
lookéd up, leaning on the besom. 

“Not a lady, Hopley ; a gentleman,” bawled Ann. 

‘‘ T’ve see’d no gentleman here at all.” 

“‘ He is rather stupid as to intellect, is he not ? ” cried the agent to 
the wife. 

She resented the imputation. “Not at all, sir; no more than deaf 
people always seem to be.” | 

‘* What gentleman be it?” asked Hopley. ‘Smith the agent comes 
for the rent at quarter-day, and Sir Karl Andinnian came over one 
morning about the well.” 

‘‘Neither of those,” roared out Mr. Strange. ‘“ The gentleman 
that’s hiding here.” 

“ Not them, Hopley,” called ‘Anni in his ear, “ “ The gentleman that’s 
hiding here, he says.” 

** Hiding where?” asked Hopley. ‘In them underground places ? 
I never knowed as anybody was hiding in ’em.” 

‘‘Ask him if he'll swear that no man whatever is in hiding here, 
Mrs. Hopley.” 

“The gentleman says will you swear that no man is in hiding 
here at the Maze,” repeated Ann, somewhat improving upon the 
question. 

“T’ll swear that there’s neither man nor woman in the place, sir, to 
my knowledge, hiding or not hiding, but us two.and the missis,” was 
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the answer, given directly to Mr. Strange, and as emphatically as his 
utterly toothless mouth allowed. ‘I swear it to my God.” 

‘And you may trust him, sir,” said Ann quietly. ‘I don’t believe 
he ever told a lie in his life: much less took an oath to one. Hopley’s 
honest and straightforward as the day, though he is a martyr to 
rheumatism.” . 

Mr. Strange nodded his head to the man and left him to his sweep- 
ing. The work and the hissing began again before he was clear of 
the door. In both the tool-house and the green-house no possible 
. chance was afforded of concealment-—to ascertain which had doubtless 
been the chief motive for the detective’s invasion of them. 

““T don’t believe the old man knows about it,” ran his thoughts ; 
““but the woman dics.” 

Ann Hopley carried her herbs indoors, and began picking them. 
Mr. Strange, calling the policeman to his aid, made as thorough a 
search out of doors as the nature of the premises and the puzzling 
maze of trees allowed. ‘There was a closed-in passage of. communica- 
tion through the labyrinth, between the back of the house and the 
outer circle: but it was built solely with a view to convenience, as the 
detective satisfied himself—such as the bringing in of coals or beer to 
the Maze, or, as Ann Hopley expressed it, the carrying of a coffin out 
of it—and afforded no facility for concealment. Borrowing a candle 
of her, Mr. Strange betook himself once more to the secret passages, 
both policemen with him, to institute a more minute and thorough 
examination. 

There ensued no result. And Mr. Detective Strange withdrew his - 
men and finally departed himself; one mortifying word beating its un- 
satisfactory refrain on his brain. ‘ BAFFLED.” 


~ 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
AT SCOTLAND YARD. 
ONCE more on his weary way to London went Karl Andinnian, on the 
same weary business that he had gone before; but this time he was 
proceeding direct to the place he had hitherto shunned—Scotland 
Yard. 
eThe extreme step, taken by the detective, Tatton, in searching the 
Maze, had alarmed Karl beyond measure. True, the unfortunate 
fugitive, hiding there, had managed to elude detection : but who could 
say that he would be able to do so another time, or how often these 
men of the law might choose to go in? The very fact of their 
not being actually in search of Sir Adam, but of a totally different 
individual, made it seem all the more unbearably cruel. 
In Mrs. Grey's dire distress and perplexity, she had sent that same 
night for Karl—and he heard the whole that had taken place. _; Adam 
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. confessed he did not know what was to be done, or how avert the fate 
—recapture—that seemed closely impending ; and Rose almost fell on 
her knees before Karl, imploring him with tears to try and save her 
husband from the danger. Karl took his remorse home with him: re- 
morse arising from the knowledge that Ae had brought all this about, 
he, himself, in his‘insane inquiries after Salter : and, after much anxious 
consideration, he resolved to go on the morrow to Scotland Yard. 

It was past noon when he reached his destination. After he had 
stated confidentially the nature of his business—that it was connected 
with the search after Philip Salter, then being carried on at Foxwood 
by Detective Tatton—he was told that it was Mr. Superintendent 
Game whom he must see upon the point: but that at present the 
superintendent was engaged. Karl had to wait: and was kept waiting 
a considerable time. 

Could Karl’s eyes have penetrated through two walls and a room, 
he might have been greatly astonished to see the person with whom 
the superintendent was occupied. It was no otherthan Tatton himself. 
For the detective, after taking a night to think over matters, just as 
Karl had done, had come to the determination of placing the history 
of his doings at Foxwood before his superiors, and to leave with them 
the decision whether he should go on with his search, or abandon it. 
Accordingly, he also had proceeded to London that morning, but by 
an earlier train; and he was now closeted with Mr. Superintendent 
Game—who had given him his original instructions, and had, specially, 
the Salter affair in hand—and was laying before him a succinct narra- 
tion of facts, his various suspicions and his bafflings. Before the inter- 
view was over, the superintendent was as well acquainted with the 
Maze, its rumours and its mysteries, together with sundry other items 
of Foxwood gossip, as Tatton himself could be. 

“A gentleman waiting—had been waiting some time—to see Mr. 
Game on the Foxwood business,” was the interruption that was first 
brought to them: and both Mr. Game and Tatton felt somewhat sur- 
prised thereby. ‘‘ Who is the gentleman?” came back the natural 
question in return. “Sir Karl Andinnian.” A moment’s pause to 
revolve matters, and then the superintendent issued his fiat—‘‘See him 
in five minutes.” 

The five minutes were occupied with Tatton ; but he was safely away 
ere they had expired, carrying his orders to wait; and Sir Karl Andin- 
nian was shown in. The superintendent and the visitor met for the 
first time, and- glanced at each other with some curiosity. The officer 
siw, in the brother of the noted and unfortunate criminal, a pale, 
refined, and essentially gentlemanly man, with a sad but attractive face 
that seemed to tell of sorrow ; the other saw a spare man of middle 
height, who in age might have been his father, and whose spcech and 
manners betokened a cultivation as good as his own. 
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Taking the seat offered him, Karl entered at once upon his business. 
Explaining shortly and truthfully the unfortunate suspicion on his own 
part, that had led to his inquiries about Salter of Mr. Burtenshaw, and 
to the subsequent dispatch of Tatton to Foxwood. He concealed 
nothing ; not even the slight foundation for those suspicions—merely | 
the having seen the name of Philip Salter in a pocket-book that was in 
the possession of Philip Smith; and related his recent explanation with 
Smith; when he learnt that he and Salter were cousins. Karl told it 
all: and the officer saw, and believed, that he was telling ittruly. Kark 
then went on to relate how he had himself sought an interview with 
Tatton on his last return from London—whither he had gone to try and 
convince Mr. Burtenshaw that it was of Salter; that he had learnt 
from Tatton then that his suspicions were directed to a house called the 
Maze, as the place of Salter’s concealment, and that he, Sir Karl, had 
assured Tatton on his word of honour as a gentleman that it was alto- 
gether a mistaken assumption, for that Salter was not at the Maze, and 
never had been there. He had believed that Tatton was convinced by 
what he said: instead of which, he had taken the extreme and, under 
the circumstances, most unjustifiable step of proceeding to the house 
with a search warrant and two.policemen, to the terror of the lady in- 
habiting it, Mrs. Grey, and her two old servants. It was to report this 
to Tatton’s superiors at head-quarters that he had now come up from 
Foxwood, Sir Karl added; not, he emphatically said, to complain of 
Tatton or to get him reprimanded, for no doubt the man, in doing what 
he had done, had believed it was but his duty: but to request that in- 
structions might be given him to leave Mrs. Grey in tranquillity for the 
future. She, feeling much outraged and insulted by the suspicion that 
she could have a common criminal like Philip Salter concealed in her 
home, had sent for him, Sir Karl, as her landlord, to beg him to pro- 
tect her if in his power, and to secure her from further molestation. 

Mr. Superintendent Game listened to Sir Karl's narrative as at- 
tentively and with as much apparent interest as though it comprised 
information that he had never in all his life heard of: whereas, in point 
of fact, Tatton had just been going over the same facts with him, or 
nearly the same. He admitted to Sir Karl that it no doubt did seem 
to Mrs. Grey an unjustifiable step, an unaccountable intrusion ; if 
indeed Salter were not concealed there and she knew nothing of him. 

‘J assure you, as I assured Tatton, that she does not,” spoke Karl, 
with almost painful earnestness. ‘‘ There is not an iota of foundation 
for supposing Salter ever was at Foxwood ; certainly he was never at 
the Maze.” 

‘‘ Tatton is an experienced officer, Sir Karl. You may depend upon 
it that he had good reasons for what he did.” 

“That he fancied he had: I admit that. But they were utterly 
groundless. I should have thought that had any one lady, above 
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- another, been exempt from suspicion of any kind, it was Mrs. Grey. 
She lives a perfectly retired life at the Maze during her husband’s 
absence, giving offence to none. To suppose she would allow the 
fugitive Salter, a man whom she never knew or saw, to be concealed 
within her domains is worse than preposterous.” 

‘Tt 1s hazardous to answer so far for any one, Sir Karl,” was the 
rejoinder—and Karl thought he detected a faint smile on the speaker's 
lips. “‘ Especially fora woman. The best of them have their tricks 
and turns.” 

“‘T can answer for Mrs. Grey.” 

Mr. Superintendent Game, whose elbow as he faced Sir Karl was 
feaning on a desk-table, took it off and fell to pushing together some 
papers, as though in abstraction. He was no doubt taking time to fit 
in some portions of Karl’s narrative with the information possessed by 
himself. Karl waited a minute and then went on. 

‘‘T am sure that this lady would be willing to make a solemn 
affidavit that she knows nothing of Salter; and that he is not, and 
never has been, concealed there ; if by so doing it would secure her 
exemption from intrusion for the future.” 

“Yes, no doubt,” said the officer somewhat absently. ‘Sir Karl 
Andinnian,” he added, turning briskly to face him again after another 
pause, ‘‘I assume that your own part in this business was confined to 
the sole fact of your entering on the misapprehension of taking your 
agent Smith to be Salter.” 

‘That's all. But do you not see how I feel myself to be compro- 
mised ; since it was my unfortunate endeavour to set the doubt at rest, by 
applying to Burtenshaw, that has originated all the mischief and brought 
the insult on Mrs. Grey?” 

““Of course. But for that step of yours we should have heard 
mothing of Salter in connection with Foxwood.” 

Karl maintained a calm exterior: but he could have ground his teeth 
as he listened. It was too true. 

“‘ Then, with that one exception, Sir Karl, I am right in assuming 
that you personally hold no other part or interest in this affair, as 
cegards Salter?” 

‘* As regards Salter? None whatever.” 

‘Well now,” resumed the superintendent, in a confidential kind of 
tone, “ we can talk at our ease for a minute. Does it not strike you, 
Sir Karl, as an impartial and impassioned looker-on, that there is some- 
thing rather curious in the affair, taking one thing with another ?” 

“T fail to catch your meaning, sir,” replied Karl, gazing at the 
superintendent. ‘“ I confess no such idea has occurred to me. Curious 
an what way ?” 

“We shall come to that. Philip Smith has been your agent about 
six months, I believe.” 
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‘* About that.” 

‘Whence did you have him? Where did he live before?” 

‘“T really do not know. My mother, the late Mrs. Andinnian, who 
was occupying Foxwood Court during my absence abroad, engaged 
him. She became ill herself, was unable to attend to anything, and 
deemed it well to employ some one to look after my interests.” 

“ Report runs in Foxwood—all kinds of gossip have come up to me 
from the place—that Smith is only your honorary agent, Sir Karl ; that 
he gives it out he is an old friend of the Andinnian family.” 

“T can assure ycu that Smith is my paid agent. He has a house to 
live in and takes his salary quarterly.” 

‘“‘ The house is exactly opposite.the Maze gates.” 

“Yes,” said Karl, beginning to feel somewhat uncomfortable at the 
drift the conversation appeared to be taking. 

“Ts there any truth in the statement that your family knew him in 
earlier days? You will see in a minute, Sir Karl, why I ask you all 
this. I conclude there is not.” 

‘“T understood my mother to imply in her last illness that she had 
_known something of him: but I was not sure that I caught her mean- 
ing correctly, and she was too ill for me to press the question. I had 
never heard of any Smith myself, and the chances were that I misun- 
derstood her. He makes himself useful about the estate, and that Is 
all I have to look to.” 

“ Report says also—pardon me for recurring to it, Sir Karl—that he 
makes himself a very easy kind of agent ; seems to do as he likes, work 
or play, and spends most of his time smoking in his front garden, 
exchanging salutations with the passers-by and watching his neighbour’s 
Opposite gate.” 

Had it been to save his life, Karl Andinnian could not have helped 
the change that passed over his countenance. What was coming? He 
strove to be cool and careless, poor fellow, and smiled frankly. 

“*T fancy he is rather idle—and given to smoke too much. But he 
does well what he has to do for me, for all that. Mine is not a large 
estate, as you may be aware, and Sir Joseph left it in first-rate condition. 
There is very little work for an agent.” 

‘Well, now, I will ask you a last question, Sir Karl. Do you think 
Smith’s residence at Foxwood is in any way connected with the Maze ?” 

‘“‘Connected with the Maze!’ echoed Sir Karl, his face never betray- 
ing the uneasiness that his beating and terrified heart was beginning to 
feel all too keenly. 

‘“‘ That is, connected with its tenants.” 

‘In what way would it be possible ?” 

“Look here. Philip Smith presents himself at Foxwood Court 
about six months ago, soliciting the agency of your estates from Mrs. 
Andinnian—as there is little doubt_he did so present himself to her, 
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and solicit. Now it was a very singular thing for him to do, consider- 
ing that his previous life (as I happen to know) had in no way what- 
ever qualified him for the situation. He knew no more of land or the 
duties of a land-agent than does this inkstand on my table. Why did 
he attempt to take such a place?” 

“For the want of something else to do, probably,” replied Karl. 
“He told me himself the other day that his cousin's fall ruined him 
also, by causing him to be turned from his situation. As to the duties 
he has to perform for me, a child might be at home in them in a week.” 

“Granted. Letus goon. Mr. Smith’s installation at your place as 
- agent was closely followed by the occupancy of the Maze, Mrs. Grey 
and her servants arriving as its tenants. Was it not so, Sir Karl?” 

‘‘I—think it was,” assented Karl, appearing to be recalling the 
past to his memory, and feeling himself in a bath of horror as he saw 
that the all-powerful man before him, powerful to know, to rule, and 
to act, was quite at home behind the scenes. 

“Well, I cannot help thinking that the one may have been con- 
nected with the other; that Smith’s appearance at your place and the 
immediately-following occupancy of the Maze, may have been, so to 
Say, connecting links in the same chain,” continued the superintendent. 
‘‘A doubt of it was floating in my mind before I had the honour of 
seeing you, Sir Karl: but I failed to detect any adequate cause ; there 
was none on the surface. You have now supplied that, by telling me 
who Smith is—Salter’s relative.” 

“Indeed I cannot understand you,” said Karl, turning nevertheless 
from hot to cold. 

‘The Maze is a place—what with its surrounding labyrinth of trees 
and its secret passages and outlets—unusually favourable for conceal- 
ment. A proscribed man might hide himself there for years and years, 
and never be discovered unless suspicion were accidentally drawn on 
him. I think the chances are that Salter is there ; and that his cousin, 
Smith, is keeping guard over him for his protection, while ostensibly 
fulfilling only the duties of your agency. They may have discovered 
in some way the desirable properties of the Maze, and laid their plans 
to come to it accordingly.” 

It was so faithful a picture of what Smith was really doing at Fox- 
wood—though the one he was watching over was a very different man 
from Salter—that Karl Andinnian almost thought some treacherous 
necromancy must have been at work. All he could do was, to speak 
forcibly against the view, and to declare that there could not be any 
foundation for it. 

‘‘That is only your opinion against mine, Sir Karl,” observed the 
superintendent courteously. “You may rely upon it, I think, that the 
fact of Salter’s being there would be kept from you, of all people.” 

“‘Do you forget the slur you would cast on Mrs. Grey?” 
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‘* As to that, Salter may be some relative of hers. Even her husband 
—even her brother. I remember it was said, at the time his case fell, 
that he had one sister. Of course she would not allow the fact of his 
concealment to transpire to you.” 

. How could Karl meet this? Sitting there, in his perplexity and pain, 
he could not see a step before him. 

‘You have forgotten that Tatton has searched the Maze from roof to 
basement, Mr. Superintendent.” 

“Not at all. It tells nothing. There are no doubt other hidden 
places that he did not penetrate to in that first search. At best, it was 
but a superficial one.” 

That “first” search. Was all security slipping from Karl’s feet, inch 
by inch ? 

“ Believe me, you are wrong,” he said; “your notion is an utterly 
mistaken one. I assure you on my word of honour, as truly and 
solemnly as I shall ever testifyto any fact in this world, that Salter 
is not within the Maze, that he never has been. Mind you, sir, I know 
this. I go over occasionally to see poor Mrs. Grey in her loneliness, 
and am in a position to speak positively.” 

An unmistakable smile sat on the officer’s face now. “Ay,” he 
said, ‘‘I have heard of your occasional nocturnal visits to her, Sir Karl. 
The young lady is said to be very attractive.” | 

At the first moment, Sir Karl did not detect the covert meaning. 
It came to him with*a rush of indignation. The superintendent had 
rarely seen so haughty a face. 

“ No offence, Sir Karl. Twas but a joke.” 

‘¢ A joke I do not like, sir. I am a married man.” 

‘‘ Estce que cela empéche—” the other was beginning: for the con- 
clusion he had drawn, on the score of Sir Karl’s evening visits, was 
a very decided one ; bit Karl put a peremptory stop to the subject. 
He deemed the superintendent most offensively familiar and unwarrant- 
ably foolish; and he resented in his angry heart the implied aspersion on 
his brother’s wife, the true Lady Andinnian, than whom a more modest 
and innocent-natured woman did not exist. And it never entered into 
the brain of Karl Andinnian to suspect that the same objectionable 
joke might have been taken up by people nearer home, even by his 
own wife. | 

The interview came to anend. Karl went away, uncertain whether 
he had made sufficient impression, or not, to ensure the Maze against 
intrusion for the future. The superintendent did not Say anything 
decisive, one way or the other, except that the matter must be left for 
his consideration. It might all have been well yet, all been well, but 
for this new complication, this suspicion rather, touching Smith and 
Salter jointly! He, Karl, had given the greatest rise to this, he and 
no other, by stating that day that the men were cousins. He asked 
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himself whether Heaven could be angry with him, for whatever step 
he took for good only seemed to lead to mischief and make affairs 
worse. One assurance he carried away with him: that the young lady 
at the Maze might rest content: her peace personally should not‘be 
molested. But that was not saying that the house should not be. 

After Sir Karl’s departure, the superintendent’s bell rang, and Tatton 
was recalled. A long conversation ensued. Matters known were 
weighed; matters suspected were looked at : and Mr. Tatton was finally 
bidden back to Foxwood. 

Karl. had gone direct from Scotland Yard to take the train. A fast 
one, which speedily conveyed him home. He walked from the station, 
and was entering his own gates when Hewitt—who seemed to have 
been gossiping at the lodge with the gardener’s wife, but who had pro- 
bably been lingering about in the hope of meeting his master—accosted 
him ; and they went up the walk together. 

“T am afraid something is amiss at the Maze, sir,” began the man, - 
looking cautiously around and speaking in a low tone. 

‘Something amiss at the Maze!” echoed Karl, seized with a terror 


that he did not attempt to conceal. 
“Not shat, sir; not the worst, thank Heaven! Sir Adam has been 


taken ill.” 

‘‘Hush, Hewitt. No names. Ill in what way? How do you know 
it?” 
‘‘T had‘ been to carry a note for my lady to old Miss Patchett, Sir 
Karl. Coming back, Ann Hopley overtook me ; she was walking from 
the station at a fine rate. Her master had been taken most alarmingly 
. ill, she said; and at any risk a doctor must be had to him. They did 
not dare to call in Mr. Moore, and she had been to the station then to 


telegraph for a stranger.” 

‘Telegraph where? ” 

‘To Basham, sir. For Dr. Cavendish.” . 

Karl drew a deep breath. It seemed to be perplexity on perplexity : 
and he saw at once how much danger this step must involve. 

‘¢ What is the matter with him, Hewitt? Do you know?” 

‘Tt was one of those dreadful fainting-fits, sir. But they could not 
get him out of it, and for some time thought he was really dead. Mrs. 
Grey, was nearly beside herself, Ann said, and insisted on having a 
doctor. He is better now, sir,” added Hewitt, ‘‘ and I think there’s no 
need for you to go over unless you particularly wish. I went strolling 
about the road, thinking I might hear or see something more, and when 
Ann Hopley came to the gate to answer a ring, she told me he was 
quite himself again, but still in bed. It was the pain made him faint.” 

“I cannot think what the pain is,” murmured Karl. ‘‘ Has the doctor 


been?” 
‘““T don’t think he has yet, Sir Karl.” 
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Karl lifted his hat to rub his aching brow. He saw his wife sitting 
under one of the trees, and went forward to join her. The wan, weary 
look on her face, growing more wan, more weary, day by day, struck 
on him particularly in the waning light of the afternoon. 


‘Do you do well to sit here, Lucy?” he asked, as he flung himself 
beside her, in utter weariness. 


‘Why should I not?” 

“‘T fancy the dew must be already rising.” 

“Tt will not hurt me. And if it did—what would it matter?” 

The half reproaching, half indifferent accent in which it was uttered, — 
served to try him. He knew what the words implied—that existence 
had, through him, become a burden to her. His nerves were strung 
already to their utmost tension; the trouble at his heart was pressing 
him sore. 

“Don’t you, by your centeadien make matters worse for me, Lucy, 
to-day. God knows that I have well-nigh more than I can bear.” 

The strangely-painful tone, so full of unmistakable anguish aroused 
her kindly nature. She turned to him with a sigh. 

‘“‘T wish I could make things better for both of us, Karl.” 

“At least, you need not make them ° worse. What with one thing 
and another—” | 

“Well?” she said, her voice softened, as ‘he paused. 

‘Nothing lies around me, Lucy, but perplexity and dread and pain. 
Look where I will, abroad or at home, there’s not as much as a single 
ray of light to cheer my spirit or the faintest reflection of it. You 
cannot wonder that I am sometimes tempted to wish I could leave the 
world behind me.” 


‘Have you had a pleasant day i In town P” she asked, after a little 
while. - 

‘No, I have had an unsatisfactory and trying day in all ways. And 
I have come home to find more to try me: more dissatisfaction here, 
more dread abroad. ‘ Man is born to trouble as the sparks fly upwards.’ 
Some of us are destined to realize the truth in ourselves all too surely.” 

He looked at his watch, got up, and went in-doors without another 
word. Lucy gazed after him with yearning eyes ; eyes that seemed to 
have some of the perplexity he spoke of in their depths. There were 
moments when she failed to understand her husband’s moods. This 
was one. | 


(Zo be continued.) . 
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The Aged. 


THE AGED. 


Ou! pass ye by the aged 
With gentle step and slow ; 
They have the burden of years to bear, 
And the tide of their life is low. 
Speak kindly as ye greet them, ‘ 
For their world is dim and cold, _ 
And a beaming look from a youthful heart 
Is the sunlight of the old! 


And commune with the aged ; 
Ask them of days gone by; 
Ye know not what a store they have 
Of hoarded memory : | 
Of hopes, that like the rainbow shone, 
Only to fade in tears ; 
And love and sorrow, change and death 
Bind their long scroll of years ! 


And learn ye from the aged 


How with a tranquil eye - 

They look back on Life’s stormy sea 
And all its vanity ; 

The hope deferred, the dark despair, 

- The daily toil and strife, 

They are buried all in the waves of time. 
Of the aged ask of life! 


And pray ye for the aged ! 
With tottering steps they stand 
Upon the very borders 
Of the Everlasting Land. 
Ask for them strength in weakness, 
And Faith’s supporting rod ; 
And through Death’s cold, dark water 
The strong right arm of God. 


Dora LYNCH. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE NOVEL IN ENGLAND. 


\W HAT isa novel? Referring to the dictionary we find it described 
as ‘‘asmall tale, generally of love.” But is this definition satis- 
factory? By no means. Novels are most frequently anything but “ small 
tales,” and though the theme of love must be “ generally ” interwoven 
with the story, as it is universally in the many-coloured tissue of human 
life, it does not follow that the whole, or even the principal interest o1 
the novel, should turn upon the involvements of the tender passion. 

The word novel is derived from the Italian “novella” and originally 
no doubt, denoted a short prose story, such as was formerly so common 
in Italian literature. But the modern novel differs even more widely 
from this, than from the romance that succeeded the novella in the 
public taste. Perhaps the best definition given is “a prose epic,” as an 
essential quality is a gradual development ot plot, leading up to a 
climax, where the principal characters,may be left happy, or otherwise, 
as the case may be. Something of the dramatic element is also required, 
it being desirable that the author himself should be lost sight of in the 
characters he pourtrays. And lastly, a certain realism, truth to human 
nature, and incidents that apparently evolve themselves as a sequence 
from given circumstances, acting upon various idiosyncrasies, all go to 
make up the received ideas of a novel. 

As in youth, when thought and feeling, stirring brain and heart, first 
strive to mould themselves into form, their usual utterance is metrical, 
so in the early ages of the world, tales and romances in verse preceded 
the novella in prose. First the oratio vincta or bound speech ; secondly 
the oratio soluta, or loosened speech. We find this hold good in all 
countries alike, England being no exception. But one prose romance 
has been discovered in Anglo-Saxon, founded on the well known story’ 
of Apollonius of Tyre, the same incident from which the “Pericles” of 
Shakspeare was taken. 

For several centuries the art of the story-teller continued to be almost 
entirely exercised in verse, though a few prose legends of the San Greal 
date back as far as the time of Henry the Second. It was not until the 
close of the fourteenth century that prose had become a popular medium 
for such stories ; at this period, however, many of the old metrical narra- 
tives were recast in this new shape. 

Chaucer, though most of his stories are in verse, has left us some few 
tales in prose, as a relief to the never-ending romances of chivalry then 
in vogue,—productions the sameness and dulness of which give us a 
singular idea of our ancestors’ monotonous mode of life, and the utter 
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barrenness of subjects of thought and imagination that could leave 
room for pleasure in these constantly repeated fables. 

That these romances still held their ground in popular favour in the 
fifteenth century we have plain proof, inasmuch as Caxton, after some 
demur, not only printed Sir Thomas Malory’s wonderful collection of 
King Arthur legends, “ for to passe the tyme,” as he says, though he is 
careful to add, “‘to gyve fayth and byleve that al is trewe that is con- 
tayned herein, ye be at your lyberte,” but other tales of chivalry also 
appeared from his press, notably “The History of the noble Right 
Valiant, and Right Worthy Knight Paris, and of the Fair Vienne,” 
and ‘“‘ The History of King Blachardine and Queen Eglantine his wife.” 

In the first half of the sixteenth century the English language had 
become so far polished and enriched as to lend itself readily to “the 
loosened speech,” and we now begin to find something approaching to 
that vigour and elegance of diction from this time so assiduously culti- 
vated. Even the ‘‘Euphuism” of Lyly, at the end of this century, much 
as it has been held up to ridicule, may not have been without its use 
in refining and elevating the vulgar tongue. 

This leads us to one of the brightest eras in English literary history, 
an era that may well be called “that sunny morning of a new day.” 
This period had been ushered in by a time of turmoil and struggle, and 
by many striking and important events and discoveries, trying the 
spirits of men, stirring and expanding the intellect ‘and imagination. 
Thus the national mind was prepared for great achievements, when 2 
sense of security had restored ease and freedom of thought, commercial 
prosperity had brought wealth and leisure, and the increasing power 
and renown of England had inspired emulation with the literary fame 
of other countries. | 

Italy up to this period had made the greatest advances in civiliza- 
tion ; consequently we find the influence of Italy greatly prevailing in 
the sixteenth and first half of the seventeenth centuries, when it was to 
be superseded by French taste. Translations of numerous Italian 
novelle were published, and even Shakspeare did not disdain to avail 
himself of the treasures thus opened out, his “ Romeo and Juliet,” as one 
instance, being little more than a dramatised version of the old Italian 
story as it appears translated in Paynter’s “‘ Palace of Pleasure,” though 
transmuted by his genius from quaint prose into the loftiest poetry. 

Still, we are led to imagine that reading could have been but little 
resorted to for pleasant entertainment amongst the generality of the 
English, however much books must have been sought by the learned 
few, for the literary genius of this era found its outlet almost exclusively 
in works, not for the closet, but for dramatic representation, as far 
as fiction is concerned; few pastoral and heroical romances being 
excepted, of which Sir Philip Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” and Boyle’s ‘ Par- 
thenissa" may be cited as the best examples. 
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England was destined soon again to become the prey. of in- 
ternal dissension, and men had other matters to think of; the realities 
of life pressed too heavily upon them for fictitious narratives 
to attract attention. We cannot, therefore, be surprised to find the 
writings published in England during the middle portion of the seven- 
teenth century almost exclusively political and theological. One 
imaginative work appeared, however, destined to survive most of this 
political and theological lore, Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” a work so 
eagerly read by those who would have been terrified by the very name 
of romance, as to prove the very inherent craving after stories. 

After the Restoration, Puritanism still formed a strong element in 
the country ; literature grew and flourished mainly in the sunshine of 
Court favour, there being as yet no public by whom the author could 
hope to live. Poets and wits, writers of odes and epigrams, pamphlets 
and satires abounded, but neither romancist nor novelist, these being 
too serious for the frivolous and licentious Court, and “snares of the 
evil one” to the mass of the community. Baxter, speaking but the 
voice of his time, holds forth against the reading of romances and feigned 
histories,” and in his “Christian Directory,” says, {‘I presuppose 
that you keep the devil’s books out of your hand and house, I mean 
cards and idle tales, and play-books, and romances or love-books, and 
false bewitching stories; ” and this belief of the danger, if not sinful- 
ness, of novel-reading long continued to prevail. 

Defoe is the first writer of fiction after this epoch whose name 
arrests us ; though he had previously become well known as a news- 
paper writer and pamphleteer, he had passed his fifty-eighth year before 
he gave to the world his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” which was only published 
in 1719. From this time he produced a succession of fictitious narratives, 
several of which have misled wise heads by the-air of reality he knew 
so well how to cast over the creations of his fancy. ‘The History of 
the Plague ” has been more than once quoted as an authentic narrative 
and Lord Chatham is said to have been in the habit of recommending 
‘““The Memoirs of a Cavalier,” to his friends, as the best account of 
the civil wars. 

But Defoe, vivid as were his delineations, and perfectly as he identi- 
fied himself with the supposed narrator of the adventures that form the 
‘basis of his fictions, cannot, properly speaking, be termed a novelist. 
He fails in dramatic power, he is at best only a story-teller, a distinction 
that is plainly felt as we turn to his successors, Richardson and Fielding. 

These two authors may be considered as the founders of an entirely 
new school of literature, and ‘“‘ Pamela” and “ Joseph Andrews” as our 
two first English novels properly so called. During the lapse of years, 
wonderful strides had been made m language and style. English had 
become more polished, as well as more vigorous, under the reign 
of Queen Anne and the first two Georges, preparing for a new 
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development under George the Third, when literature was sufficiently 
eultivated and appreciated to allow the novelist to make his bow 
before an audience extensive enough to permit of a neps of remunera- 
tion for his labours. 

Richardson, a respectable tradesman, living a quiet, if not secluded 
existence, having passed middle age before taking pen in hand, has 
given usin his pages rather human nature than human life, universal 
Sentiments and passions rather than individual character. He 
anatomizes for us the heart to its inmost recesses, while Fielding 
causes the personages of his novels to act and speak before us. We 
are perfectly acquainted with the appearance and manners of Fielding’s 
creations; we follow them in their adventures, but if we wish to know 
any more of them than what is patent to all the world, we are baffled 
and left to guess-work, as far as the author is concerned, for he refuses 
to let us into the secret. © | 

Richardson’s style, though it is said he was unacquainted with a 
word of any language but his own, has something of the inflated French 
manner of that day. Fielding and his rival Smollett were more natural 
and animated, but they had no scruple in describing a coarse and 
vicious state of society just as they found it, a state which we can 
scarcely be too thankful was, and 3 is no longer. 

There is one novel amongst ‘those of the last century, the mention 
of which must not’ be omitted, Goldsmith's “ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
a tale which, notwithstanding all its faults of construction, and all its 
improbabilities, takes a hold of the memory and affections through 
the power of the genius that Inspires it, as much as any story in the 
language ; possessing as it does, in spite of all critics may say of its 
ill-conceived plot and badly contriyed incidents, that ‘‘touch ot 
nature that makes the whole world kin.” | 

Women now began to put in their claim to a niche in the temple of 
Fame, producing works that achieved success, more or less. Amongst 
the most eminent of these may be mentioned Miss Burney, afterwards 
Madame D’Arblay, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Mrs. Inchbald. 

It must be confessed that at this period the prejudice against novels, 
especially as mental food for the young, was not without foundation. 
Inflated style, high-flown sentimentality, and romantic improbabilities 
were but too much calculated to vitiate the taste, give false views of 
life and character, and render the mind discontented with the whole- 
some food of everyday existence. These remarks, however, do not 
apply to such works as Miss Burney’s “ Evelina,” and “Cecilia,” and 
Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Simple Story;” and though Mrs. Radcliffe’s romances 
and mysteries no longer interest, the merit must be conceded to her of 
powers of description of no common order. 

Everything, physically and morally, seems to have its ebb and flow, 
and at the time when the stream of fiction was at its shallowest, up 
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Sprang a mighty fountain, pouring its fertilizing waters through the 
. then barren land of imagination, In 1814 Waverley appeared, 

followed in quick succession by a series of manly and brilliant fictions, 
that took the world by storm, attained from the beginning an unex- 
ampled popularity, and at once rescued the novel from the condem- 
nation of the judicious. To this end, Miss Austen and Miss 
Edgeworth also assisted; the one by her truthful pictures of life and 
the absence of false sentiment, the other by equally graphic delineation 
united to shrewd and often humorous common sense. 

From this time the novel has not only become a necessity of the age, 
but has taken a high place in literature, adding to the old gift of story- 
telling a new purpose. Professor Masson classifies novels under 
thirteen heads, a few of which are, the Novel of English Manners, the 
Fashionable Novel, the Novel of Illustrious Villany, the Traveller's 
Novel, the Novel of Supernatural Phantasy, the Art and Culture Novel, 
and the Historical Novel. 

He also informs us that on the shelves of the British Museum 

Library there were only twenty-six novels, as published in the year 
1820, when the Waverley novels were at the height of their popularity ; 
and that in 1850, the yield was ninety-eight new novels, thus showing 
that the number of novels produced had been quadrupled in the space 
of twenty years. Such was the impetus given to works of fiction. 
_ As it is difficult to conceive of anything in the form of a book more 
offensive and mischievous than a novel devoted to the description of 
vice set forth in an alluring manner ; so, on the contrary, when the novel 
holds up to detestation everything mean and base, enforcing the 
- paramount claims of duty, and the beauty of high-souled purity of life, 
the good influence exercised can scarcely be over-estimated. Nor 
when a story is related merely as a means of ministering to amusement, 
is it therefore to be despised. For those also who offer us recreation 
and rest for over-worked brain and nerve, who afford an hour’s solace 
to the sick, causing them to forget their pain, or who add cheerfulness 
to our firesides, are surely amongst the benefactors of mankind. 


— Pa SS 
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THE FINAL UPSHOT. 


F all the gloomy houses anybody ever stayed in, Captain Sanker’s 

was the worst. Nothing but coffins coming into it; and all of 

us stealing about on tiptoe. King lay in the room where he died. 
There was to be an inquest: at which the captain was angry. 


But he was so excited and sorrowful just then as to have no head at all. - 


It was enough to make him. Three carriages full of us, on the 
Tuesday morning, expecting to have a day of charming pleasure on the 
Malvern Hills in the July sunshine, went we !—no more thinking of 
death, or any other catastrophe, than if the world had never contained 
sucht And poor King ; poor lame King, whose sickness made him 
more helpless than were we strong ones, and who only on the previous 
Saturday had been plucked out of the fight in Diglis Meadow and been 
saved—King must fall asleep on a dangerous part of the hill and roll 
down it, and came home to die! “Better King than any of the 
rest of you,” cried Mrs. Sanker, more than once, in her dreamy way, 
and with her eyes dry, for she seemed tired of tears: “he could never 
have done battle with the world as you will have to do it; and he was 
quite ready for heaven.” 

Instead of going home with our people the day after the death, as 
Tod did, I had to wait for the inquest.’ When the beadle (or whoever 
the officer might be: he had gold cord on his hat and white nbbed 
stockings below his breeches) came to Captain Sanker’s to make in- 
quiries the night of the death, and heard that I had been first up with 
King after his fall, he said I should have to give evidence. So I 
stayed on with them—much to my uneasiness. 

If I had thought the Sankers queer people before, I thought them 
queerer now. ‘Not one of the boys and girls, except Fred, cared 
to go alone by the door of the room where King lay. And, talking 
of King, it was not until I saw the name on the coffin lid that I 
knew his name was not King, but Kingsley. He looked as nice 
and peaceful as any dead lad with a nice face could look; and yet they 
were afraid to pass by outside. Dan and Ruth were the worst. I 
did not wonder at her; she was a little girl; but I did at Dan. Fred 
told me that when they were children a servant had used to tell them 
stories of ghosts, and dreams, and banshees ; Hetta and he were too 
old to be frightened, but the rest had taken it all into their nature. I 
privately thought that Mrs. Sanker was no better than the fool of a 
servant, reciting to them her dreams and ghost stories. 

King died on the Wednesday aftemoon. On Thursday afternoon 
the inquest took place. It was held at the Angel Innjand Mri Robert 
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Allies was the foreman. Boys don't give evidence on inquests every 
day: I felt shy and uncomfortable at having to do it ; and perhaps 
that may be the reason why the particulars so remain on my memory. 
The time fixed was three o’clock, but it was nearly four when they 
came down to look at King: the coroner explained to the jury that- 
he had been detained. When they went back to the Angel Inn we fol- 
lowed them—Captain Sanker, Fred, and J. 

All kinds of nonsense ran about the town. It was reported that 
there had been a fight with the Frogs on Malvern Hill, during which 
King had been pitched over, This was only laughed at by those 
who knew how foundationless it was. Not a shadow of cause existed 
for supposing it to have been anything but a pure accident. 

The coroner and jury sat at a long table covered with green baize. 
The coroner had his clerk by him; and on either side Mr. Allies 
sat Captain Chamberlain and Mr. Allcroft. Dr, Teal and Mr. Wood- 
ward were present, and gave the medical evidence in a most learned 
manner. Reduced to plainness, it meant that King had died of an 
injury to the head. | 

When my turn came, what they chiefly asked me was, whether I had 
seen or heard any quarrelling with St. Peter’s beys that day at Mal- 
vern. None whatever, I answered. Was I quite sure of that ? pursued 
one-—it was Mr. Alicroft. I did not think there had been, or could 
have been, I repeated : we and the charity boys had kept apart all day. 
Then another of the jury, Mr. Stone, put some questions, and then Mr. 
Allen—I thought they were never going to believe me. So I said it 
was the contrary of quarrelling, and told of Captain Sankeris giving 
one of them half a crown because he had been kind to King on Satur- 
day, and of some of the boys—all’who had not gone home in the first 
van—having helped us to look for King at night, After they had 
turned me inside out, the coroner could say that these questions were 
merely put for form’s sake and for the satisfaction of the public. 

When the witnesses were done with, the coroner spoke to the jury. 
I suppose it was his charge. It seemed all as plain as a turnpike, he 
said : the poor little lame boy had slipped and fallen. The probability 
was that he had dropped asleep too near the edge of the perpendicular 
bank, and had either fallen over / his sleep, or in the act of awaking. 
He, the coroner, thought it must have been the former, as no cry ap- 
peared to have been made, or heard. Under these circumstances, he 
believed the jury could have no difficulty in arriving at their verdict. 

The last word, verdict, was still on his tongue when some commotion 
took place at the end of the room. A working man, in his shirt-sleeves 
and a leathern apron on, wa$ pushing in through the crowd at the door, 
making straight for the table and the coroner. Some of the jury 
knew him for John Dance, a glove-cutter at a quaker gentleman's 
manufactory hard by. He begged pardon of the gentlefolk for coming 
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amid ’em abrupt like that, he said, just as he was, but something 
had but row come to his hearing about the poor little boy who had 
died. It made him fear he had not fell of himself, but been flung over, 
and he had thought it his duty to come and tell. 

The consternation this suggestion created, delivered in its homely 
words, would not be easy to describe. Captain Sanker,.who had been 
sitting against the wall, got up in agitation. John Dance was asked 
his grounds, and was entering into a long rigmarole of a tale when the 
coroner stopped him, and bade him simply say how it had come to his 
own knowledge. He answered that upon going home just now to tea 
from his work, his son Harry, who was in St. Peter’s School, told him of 
it, having been sent to do so by the master, Clerk Jones. His son was 
with him, waiting to be questioned. 

The boy came forward, very red and sheepish, looking just as though 
he were going to be hung. He stammered and stuttered in giving his 
answers to the coroner. 

The tale he told was this. His name was Henry Dance, - aged 
thirteen. He was on the hill, not very far from St. Ann’s Well, on the 
Tuesday afternoon, looking about for Mark Ferrar. All on a-sudden 
he heard some quarrelling below him: somebody seemed to be in a 
foaming passion, and little King the lanie boy called out in a fright 
“Oh don't, don’t! you'll’ thtow me ‘over”’ Heard then a sort- of 
rustle of shrubs—as it sounded to him-——and then heard the steps or 
some one running away along the path below. Couldn't see anything 
of this ; the upright bank below prevented him; but did see the arm of 
the boy who was running as he turned round the corner. Didn’t see 
the boy ; only saw his left arm swaying ; he had got a green. handker- 
chief in his hand. Could not tell whether it was one of their boys 
(St. Peter’s) or one of the College boys; didn’t see enough of him for 
that. Didn’t know then that anything bad had happened, and thought 
no more about it at all; didn’t hear of it till the next morning : he had 
been in the first van that left Malvern, and went to bed as soon as he 
got home. 

The account was listened to breathlessly. The boy was mn a 
regular fright while he told it, but his tones and looks seemed honest 
and true. 

‘“‘ How did you know it was King Sanker’s voice you heard ?” asked 
the coroner. . 

‘‘ Please, sir, I didn’t know it,” was the answer. ‘“ When I came to 
hear of his fall later, I supposed it must ha’ been his. I didn’t know 
anybody had fell down; I didn’t hear no cry.” 

“What time in the afternoon was this?” 

‘Please, sir, I don’t know exact. We had our teas at four : it warn’t 
over long after that.” 

Did you recognize the other voice ?” 


egies team — 
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“ No, sir.” 
“Was it one you had ever heard before?” — 
couldn’t tell, sir; I wasn’t near enough to hear or to catch the 
words. King Sanker spoke last, just as I got over the spot.” 

‘You heard of the accident the next morning, you say. Did you 
hear of it early?” . - 

“Tt was afore breakfast, sir. Some of them that waited for the last 
van telled me ; and Ferrar, he telled me. . They said they had helped 
to look for him.” 

‘“‘ And then it came.into your mind. that it was King Sanker you had 
heard speak ee 

« “Yes, sir, it did. It come right into my ning all sudden like, that 
he might have been throwed over.” 

‘* Well now, Mr. Harry Dance, how was it that you did not at once 
hasten to report this? How is it that.you have kept it in till now?” 

Harry Dance looked too confused and frightened to answer. He 
picked at the band of. his cap and steod, first on one foot, then on 
‘the other. The coroner pret: the question sharply, and he replied 

. In confusion, | 
. - Didn't dike to tell. it... naw seaole were saying it. migite have been 
-one.of their boys that had. pitched -him.over, Was afraid to tell, Did 
say.a word to Mark Ferrar;..not much: Ferrar wanted. to know 
more, and what it was he meant, but didn’t tell him. ‘That was yester- 
day morning. Had felt uncomfortable ever since then, wanting. to tell, 
- but not-liking to. This. afternoon, writing their copies at.the desk, he 
had told Tom Wood’art, who sat next him ; leastways, he had said the 
- Cellege boy had.not fell of hisself, but. been: pitched over; and Tom 
‘Wood’art had made him tell it to another bay, Collins; and then the 
two had went up and telled their master, Mr. Jones; and Mr. Jones, 
-after calling him up to ask about it, had ordered him home to tell it all 
to his father ; and his father said-he must come and tell it here. 

The father, John. Dance, spoke up again to confirm this, so far 
as his part went. He was so anxious it should be told to the gentle- 
maen.at once, he repeated, that he had come out just as he was, not 
stopping to put himself to rights in any way. 

The next person to step forward was Mr. Jones, in. his white 
cravat and black clothes. He stated that the two boys, Thomas 
Woodward and James Collins, had made this strange communication 
to him. Upon which he had questioned Dance; and at once de- 
spatched him home to acquaint his father. 

“What sort of a boy is Harry Dance, Mr. Jones?” inquired the 
coroner. ‘A truthful boy ?—one to be depended on? Some boys, 
as I daresay you know, are capable of romancing in the most unaccount- 
able manner: inventing lies by the bushel.” 

“‘ The boy is truthful, sir; a sufficiently good boy,” was_the rep 
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‘“*Some of them are just what you describe: but Dance, as far as I 
believe, may be depended on.” 

“Well, now, if this is to be credited, it must have b2en one of St. 
Peter's boys who threw the deceased over,” observed a juryman at the 
other end. “Did you do it yourself, Harry Dance? Stand straight, 
and answer.” | 

“No, sir: I shouldn’t never like to do such a cowardly thing,” was 
the answer, given with a burst of fear—if the look of his face might be 
trusted. ‘I was not anigh him.” | 

‘Tt must have been one of you. This is the result of that fight you 
two sets of boys held on Saturday. You have been harbouring 
malice.” j 

“ Please, sir, I wasn’t in the fight on Saturday. I had went over to 
Clains on an errand for mother.” 

‘‘That’s true,” said Clerk Jones. ‘‘ Dance was not in the fight at all. 
As far as I can ascertain, there was no ill-feeling displayed on either 
side at Malvern ; no quarrelling of any kind.” And Captain Sanker, 
who was standing up to listen, confirmed this. 

. The natural deduction to be drawn is, that if the deceased was 
flung over, it was by one of St. Peter’s boys—though the probability is 
that he did not intend to inflict much injury,” observed one of the jury 
to the rest. ‘‘Boys are so reprehensibly thoughtless. Come, Harry 
Dance‘! if you did not give him a push yourself, you can tell, I dare- 
say, who did.” : 

But Dance, with tears in his eyes, afhrmed that he knew no more 
than he had told: he had not the least notion who the boy was that 
had been quarrelling with King. He saw none of the boys, St. 
Peter's boys or College boys, about the hill at that time ; though he 
was looking out for them, because he wanted to find Ferrar: and he 
knew no more than the dead what boy it was who had run away, for 
_he saw nothing but his arm and a green handkerchief. 

“Did you find Ferrar after that ?” resumed the coroner. 

‘* Yes, sir; not long after. I found him looking for me round on the 
t’other side o’ St. Ann’s Well.” 

*‘ By the way—on which side of St. Ann’s Well is situated the spot 
where you heard the quarrel ?” 

‘On the right hand side, sir, looking dowz the hill,” said the boy. 
And by the stress laid on the “down,” I judged him to be given to 
exactness. ‘I know the place. If you take a sideway path from the 
Well bearing down’ards, you come to it after a bit, It’s shady and 
quiet there ; a place that nobody hardly finds out.” 

‘“‘ Did you say anything to Ferrar, when you found him, of what you 
had heard ?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t think any more about it. I didn't think any 
harm had been adone.” 
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‘But you did mention it to Ferrar the next morning ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

‘What did you say ?” 

“‘T only said I was ateared he might have been throwed over. Ferrar 
asked me why, but I didn’t like to say no more, for fear 0’ doing 
mischief. It wasn’t me,” added Dance, appealing piteously to the jury. 
“‘T’d not have hurt a hair of his head : he was weak and lame.” 

‘‘Ts Ferrar here?” cried the coroner. ‘ We must have him.” 

Ferrar was not there. And Mr. Jones, speaking up, said he had 
seen nothing of Ferrar since the previous day. He was informed 
that he had taken French leave to go off somewhere—which kind of 
leave, in point of fact, he added, Master Ferrar was much in the habit 
of taking. - 

“But where has he gone?” cried the coroner. ‘ You don’t mean 
he has decamped ?” | 

‘“‘ Decamped for the time being,” said Mr. Jones. ‘‘ The probability 
is that he will put in an appearance in a day or two.” 

Not one of the jury but pricked up his ears ; not one, I could see it 
in their faces, but was beginning to speculate on this absence of Ferrar’s. 
The coroner was staring straight before him, speculating too : and just 
then Fred Sanker said something in a half whisper. 

*Ferrar was with my brother, King at the spot where he fell from. 
As far as we know, he was the last person who ever saw him alive.” 

“And not here!” cried the coroner. ‘Why is he not? - Where 
does the neglect lie, I wonder? ‘Gentlemen, I think we had better send 
round for his father, and ask an explanation.” 

In a small town like Worcester (small in comparison with great 
capitals) the inhabitants, rich and poor, mostly know one another, what 
they are, and where their dwelling is. Old Ferrar lived within a. stone’s 
throw of the Angel; he was a china painter, employed by the Messrs. 
Chamberlain. Somebody ran for him; and he came: a tidy looking 
man in a good coat, with grey whiskers and grey hair. He bowed 
civilly to the room, and gave his name as Thomas Ferrar. 

As far as anything connected with what took place at Malvern he 
was in total ignorance, he said. When his son Mark got home on the 
Tuesday night, he had told him that Captain Sanker’s little boy had 
fallen down a part of the hill, and that he, Mark, had been one of 
those who helped to find him. In the afternoon of the same day they 
heard the little boy had died. 

‘‘ Where is your son?” asked the coroner. 

‘‘T am not sure where he is,” replied Thomas Ferrar. “ When I and 
his brother got home from the factory on Wednesday evening, my 
daughter told me Mark had gone off again. Somebody had given him 
half a crown, I believe. With that in his pocket, he was pretty sure to 
go off on one of his rovings.” 
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‘‘ He is in the habit’of going off, then?” 

“Yes, sir, he has done it on occasion almost ever since he could run 
alone. I used to leather him well for it, but it was of no use; it didn’t 
stop it. It’s his only fault. Barring that, he’s as good and upright a 
lad as anybody need have.” 

“Where does he go to?” . 

“‘ Always to one of two places: to South Crabb or to his grandfather’s 
at Pinvin. It’s generally to South Crabb, to the Batleys’, who are cou- 
sins of my late wife’s. They've got boys and girls of Mark’s own age, 
and he likes to be there.” 

“You conclude then that he is at one of these places now ?” 

“‘Sure to be, sir: and I think it’s sure to be South Crabb. He was 
at Pinvin a fortnight ago; for I walked over on the Sunday morning 
and took him with me. Mark is of a roving turn; he’s always talking 
of wanting to see the world. I don’t believe he'll ever settle down to 
steady work at home.” 

“Well, we want him here, Mr, Ferrar: and must have him too. 
Could you send after him—and get him here by to-morrow?” 

‘.I can send his brother after him, if you say it must be. The likeli- 
hood is that he’d come home of himself to-morrow evening.” _ 

“‘ Ay, but we must have him here in the afternoon, you see. We 
want to hear what he can tell us about the deceased. It’s thought that 
he was the last person with him before the fall. And, gentlemen,” 
added the coroner, turning to the jury, “I will adjourn proceedings to 
the same hour to-morrow—three o’clock.” 

So the inquest was adjourned accordingly, and the room slowly 
cleared itself. Very slowly. People stood in groups of threes and fours 
to talk to each other. This new evidence was startling: and the im- 
pression it made was, that one of the Frogs had certainly thrown down 
King. 

The green handkerchief was mentioned. Coloured silk pocket hand- 
kerchiefs were much patronized by gentlemen then, and the one used 
by Dr. Teal that day happened to be green. The doctor said he had 
missed his handkerchief when they were down at the Abbey before tea, 
but could not tell where he had left it. He found it in the room at St. 
Ann’s when they got up again, and supposed it had been there all 
along. So that handkerchief was not much thought of: especially as 
several of the Frogs had green neckerchiefs on, and might have taken 
them off in the heat. That a Frog had flung King over, appeared to 
be, to use the coroner’s words on another part of the subject, as plain 
asa turnpike. The Sankers, one and all, adopted it as conclusive ; 
Captain Sanker in particular was nearly wild, and said bitter things of 
them. Poor King still lay in the room, and none of them, as before, 
cared to go by the door. 

It must have been in the middle of the night. Any way, it looked 
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pitch dark. I was asleep, and dreaming that we were sorting handker- 
chiefs : all colours seemed to be there but a green one, and that—the 
one being looked for—we could not find: when something suddenly 
woke me. A hand was grasping at my shoulder. 

‘‘ Halloa ! who’s there?” 

“TI say, Johnny, I can’t stop in my bed; I’ve come to yours. If 
you mind my getting in, I'll lie across the foot and get to sleep that 
way.” | 

The voice was Dan’s, and it had no end of horror in it. He was 
standing by the bed in his nightshirt, shivering. And yet the summer's 
night was hot. 

‘Get in, if you like, Dan: there’s plenty of room. nae the 
matter with your own bed?” 

A King’s there,” he said in a dreadful ey as he crept trem- 
bling in. 

‘‘King ! Why what do you mean?” 

‘* He comes in and lies down in his place just as he used to do, 
shivered Dan. .‘‘I asked Toby to sleep with me to-night, and Fred 
wouldn’t let him. Fred ought to be ashamed: it’s all his ill-nature. 
He’s bigger than I am, one of the seniors,.and he never cares whether 
he sleeps alone or not.” 

‘¢ But, Dan, you should not. get these fancies in your head about 
King, You know it’s not true,” 7 
_“T tell you it is true. King’s there. First of all, he stood at Pete 
foot of the bed and looked at me; and then, when I hid my face, I 
found he had got into it. He’s lying there, just as he.used to lie, his 
head turned to the wall.” | 

“To begin with, you couldn't see him—him or anyone dass It’s 
too dark.” 

“It’s not dark. My room’s lighter than this; it has a bigger 
window: and the sky was bright and the stars were out. Anyway, 
Johnny, it was light enough to see King—and there he was. Do you 
think I’d tell a lie over it?” 

I can’t say I felt very comfortable myself. It’s not pleasant to be 
woke up with this kind of thing at the top of a house when somebody’s 
lying dead underneath. Dan’s voice was enough to give one the 
shivers, let alone his words. Some stars came out, and I could see 
the outline of the furniture : or perhaps they had been shining all along ; 
only, on first awaking the eye is not accustomed to the darkness. 

“Try and go to sleep, Dan. You'll be all right in the morning.” 

To go to sleep seemed, however, to be far enough from Dan’s 
thoughts. After a bit of uneasy turning and ‘trembling—and I’m sure 
any one would have said his legs had caught St. Vitus’s Dance—he 
gave sleep up as a bad job, and broke out now and again with all kinds 
of detached comments. I could only lie and listen. 
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Wondered whether he should be seeing King always ?—If so, would 
rather be dead. Wished he had not gone to sleep on that confounded 
bench outside St. Ann’s Well—might have been at hand near King if 
he had not. It was that beastly bottled ale that made him. Wished 
bottle ale had not been invented. Wished he could wring Dance’s 
neck—or Ferrar’s—or that Wood’art’s, whichever of the lot it was that 
had struck King. Knew it was one of the three. What on earth 
could have taken the Frogs to Malvern that day >—Wished every Frog 
ever born was hanged or drowned. Thought it must be Ferrar—else 
why had the fellow decamped? Thought the whole boiling of Frogs 
should be driven from the town—how dared they, the insolent charity 
beggars, have their school near the College boys? Wondered what 
would be done to Ferrar if it was proved against him? Wished it had 
been Ferrar to fall down in place of King. Wished it had been himself 
(Dan) rather than King. Poor King !—who was always so gentle,— 
and never gave offence to any of them,—and was so happy with his 
hymns and his fancies and his poetry !—and had said “ Lord Bate- 
man” for them that day when told to, and—and— 

At this thought, Dan broke fairly down and sobbed as though his 
heart were breaking. I felt uncommonly sorry for him; he had been 
very fond of King ; and I was sorry for his superstition. What a mistake 
it seemed for Mrs. Sanker to have allowed them to grow up in it! 

At three o’clock tie next day the inquest met again. The coroner 
and jury, who seemed to haye got thoroughly interested in the case 
now, kept their time to a minute. There was much stir in the neigh. 
bourhood, and the street was full before the Afhgel Inn. As to Frog 
Lane, it was said the excitement there had never been equalled. The 
report, that it was one of St. Peter’s boys who had done it, went echo- 
ing everywhere ; nobody thought of doubting it. didnot. Watching 
Harry Dance’s face when he had given his evidence, I felt sure that 
every word he said was true. Some one Aad flung King over: and 
that some one, there could be no question of it, was one of those 
common adversaries, the Frogs. If King must have gone to sleep that 
afternoon, better that he had stayed by Dan, and slept there, and so 
have been at hand to protect him! or, that some of us had stayed. 

Mark Ferrar had turned up. His brother found him at South Crabb. 
He came to the inquest in his best clothes, those he had worn at 
Malvern. I noticed then,but I had not remembered it, that he had a 
grass-green neckerchief on, tied with a large bow and ends. His 
good-natured, ugly, honest face was redder than ever as he stood to give 
his evidence. He did not show any of the stammering confusion that 
Dance had done, but spoke out with modest self: possession. 

His name was Mark Ferrar, aged nearly fourteen (and looking ever 
so much older), second son of Thomas Ferrar, china painter. He had 
seen the deceased boy, King Sanker, at Malvern on Tuesday. When 
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he and some more of St. Peter’s boys were coming down the hill they 
had met King and his party. King spoke to him and told his father, 
Captain Sanker, that he was the Frog — the College boys called 
them Frogs—who had picked him up out of the fight on Saturday to 
save him from being crushed: and Captain Sanker thanked him and 
gave him half a crown to spend in Malvern cakes. Master Johnny 
Ludlow was with the Sankers, and saw and heard this. Did not buy 
the Malvern cakes: had meant to, and treat the rest of the boys; but 
dinner was ready near the foot of the hill when they got down, and for- 
got it afterwards. After dinner he and a lot more boys went up another 
of the beacons and down on the Herefordshire side. They got back 
about four o’clock, and had bread and butter and cider for tea. Then 
he and Harry Dance went up the hill again, taking two ways, to see 
which would be at St. Ann’s Well first. Couldn’t see Dance when he 
got up, thought he might be hiding, and went looking about for him. 
Went alonga side path leading off from St Ann’s; ’twas sheltered, and 
thought Dance might be there. Suddenly heard himself called to: 
looked onwards, and saw the lame boy, King Sanker, on the walk, and 
some chairs and glases on a table. Went on, and King asked him to 
sit down and began talking to him, saying he had had to say “ Lord 
Bateman” before them all. He, Ferrar, did not know what ‘Lord 
Bateman ” was, and King said he would say it tohim. Began to say 
it; found it was poetry verses: King had said a good many when he 
broke off in the middle of one, and told him to go then, for they 
were coming. Did not know who “they” meant, did not see or hear 
anybody himself; but went away accordingly. Went looking all about 
for Dance again, found him by and ‘by on a kind of plateau on the 
other side of St. Ann’s. They went up the hill together and only got 
down again when it was time to start for Worcester. He did not go 
- in the first van; there was no room; waited for the second. Saw the 
other party starting: heard that some one was missing: found it was 
King ; offered to help to look for him. Was going up with the rest 
past the Unicorn, when some people met them, saying they’d heard 
groans. Ran on, and found it was King Sanker. He seemed to have 
fallen right down from the place where he had been sitting in the after- 
noon, and where he, Ferrar, had left him. 

Such in substance was the evidence he gave. Some of it I could 
corroborate, and did. I told of King’ s asking that Ferrar might go up 
to him the next day, and of his promising him “ Lord Bateman,” which 
he had got by him, written out. 

But Ferrar was not done with: Important questions had to be asked 
him yet. Sometimes it was the coroner who put them, sometimes one 
or another of the jury. 

“ Did you see anything at all of the deceased after leaving him as 
you have described, Mark Ferrar?” 
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‘No, sir. I never saw him again till night, when we found him 
lying under a part of the hill.” 

‘¢ When you quitted him at his bidding, did you see any boys about, 
either College boys or St. Peter's ?” 

‘“‘No, sir, I did not see one. The hills about there seemed as lonely 
as could be.” 

‘Which way did you take when you left him ?” 

“I ran straight past St. Ann’s, and got down to the part that 
divides the Worcestershire beacon from the next. Waiting for Dance, 
{ sat down on the slope and looked at Worcester for a bit, trying 
how much of the town I could make out and how many of the 
churches, and that. As I was going back toward St. Ann’s I met 
Dance.” 

‘What did Dance say to you?” 

‘** He said he had been hunting for me, and wanted to know where I 
had hid myself, and I said I’d been hunting for him. We went on up 
the hill then and met some more of our boys; and we stayed all together 
till it was time to go down.” 

“Did Dance say that he had heard sounds of quarrelling ? ” 

“No, sir, never a word.” 

“What communication did Dance make to you on the subject the 
following morning ?” : 

‘Nothing certain, sir. Dance went home in the first van, and he 
didn’t hear about King Sanker till the morning. I was saying then 
how we found him and that he must have fell straight off from the place 
above. Dance stopped me, and said was it sure that he fell—was it 
sure he had not been pushed off. I asked why he said that, but he 
wouldn’t answer.” 

‘Did he refuse to answer ?” 

“TI kept asking him to tell me, but he just said it was only a fancy 
that came to him. He had interrupted so eager like that I thought he 
must have heard something. Later, I asked Master Johnny Ludlow 
whether he had been pushed off, but he said no. I couldn’t get it out 
of my head, however.” 

‘¢ What clothes did you wear, witness, that day at Malvern?” 

‘‘ These here that I’ve got on now, sir.” 

‘‘Did you wear that same green neckerchief?” 

‘Yes, sir. My sister Sally bought it new for me to go in.” 

‘Did you take it off at Malvern?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Not at all?” 

‘‘No sir. Most of them took their handkerchers off at dinner, but 
I didn’t.” 

‘Why did you not?” 

For the first time Ferrar hesitated. His face turned scarlet. 
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| “Come, speak up. The truth, mind.” 

‘Sally had told me not to mess my new silk handkercher, for I 
wasn’t likely to have another o’ one while; and I thought if I got un- 
tying and tying of it, I should mess it.’’ It seemed quite a task to 
l’errar to confess this. He feared the boys would laughat him. But I 
think nobody doubted that it was the true reason. 

“You did not take it off while you were sitting with the deceased ? ” 

““No, sir. I never took it off all day.” 

“Take it off now.” ‘ 

Mark Ferrar looked too surprised to understand the order, and did 
nothing. The coroner repeated it. 

“Take off this here handkercher, ait Now?” 

“Yes. The jury wish to see it open.” 

Mark untied the bow and pulled it off, his very freckles showing out 
red. It was a three-cornered silk neckerchief as green as grass. 

‘“Was this like the kerchief you saw being swung about, Harry 
Dance?” asked the coroner. " 

Harry Dance gazed at it as it lay on the table, and shook his head. 
‘‘T don't think it were the one, sir,” he said. 

‘Why don’t you think it?” 

‘That there looks smaller and brighter, and t ‘other was bigger and 
darker. -Leastways I think it were.’ 

‘“Was it more like this?” anterrapted.. Dr. Teal, shaking out his 
handkerchief from his pocket. 

‘“‘T don't know, sir. It seemed like a big handkercher and was 
about that there colour o’ your’n.” 

Some inquiry was made at this point as to the neckerchiefs worn by 
the other boys. It turned out that two or three had worn very large 
ones, something the colour of Dr. Teal’s. So that passed. 

‘*Qne word, Harry Dance. Did you see Ferrar with his necker- 
chief off that day?” 

“T didn’t notice, sir: I don’t remember. Some of us took ’em off 
on the hills—’twas very hot—and never put ’em on again all day.” 

The coroner and jury talked together, and then Harry Dance was 
told to repeat the evidence he had given the day before. He went 
over it again : the sounds of quarrelling, and the words in the voice he 
had supposed to be King’s—‘ Oh don’t, don’t! you'll throw me over.” 

‘‘ Had Ferrar his neckerchief on when you met him soon after this e 
questioned Captain Chamberlain. 

“T think he had, sir. I think if he’d not, I should ha’ noticed it. 
I’m nearly as sure as I can be that it warn’t off.” 

When Dance was done with, Mark Ferrar was begun upon again. 

‘What induced you to go off from your home on Wednesday even- 
ing without notice?” asked the coroner. 

VOL, XIV. U 
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‘“T went to South Crabb, sir.’ 

‘I don’t ask you where you went, I ask why you went ?” 

“T go over there sometimes, sir. I told Sally I was going.” 

‘Can't you understand my question? JVAy did you go?” 

‘‘ Nothing particular made me, sir. Only that I had got some money; 
and I was feeling so sorry that the little lame boy was dead, I couldn't 
bear to be still.” 

*¢ You have been punished often, Mark Ferrar, for going off on these 
expeditions?” cried one of the jury. 

‘“T used to be, sir. Father has leathered me for it at home and 
Clerk Jones at schocl. I can’t do without going outa bit’ I wish I 
was a sailor.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well—is there one of your companions that you can 
suspect of having harmed this poor little boy—accidentally or other- 
wise ?” 

“No, sir. It’s being said that he was pushed over in ill-feeling, or 
else by accident ; but it don’t seem likely. 

““Did you push him over yourself?” 

‘““ Me!” returned Ferrar in surprise. ‘‘ Me push him over!” 

‘ As far as we can learn yet, no one was with him there but you.” 

“I'd have saved him from it, sir, if I’d been there, instead of harm- 
ing him. When he sent me away he was all right, and not sitting anigh 
the edge. If it was me that had done it, sir, he’d not have asked for 
me to go up to him in his room-—and shook hands—and said I should 
see him in Heaven.” 

Mark Ferrar broke down at the remembrance with a burst, and 
sobbed like a child. I don’t believe one single person present thought 
it was he, especially the coroner and jury. But the question was— 
which of the other boys could it have been P 

Several of them were called before the coroner. One and all de- 
clared they had done no harm to the deceased—had not been near 
him to do it—would not have done it if they had been—did not know 
he had been sitting in the place talked of—did not (most of them) 
know where the spot was now. In short they denied it utterly. 

Mr. Jones stepped forward then. He told the coroner and jury 
that he had done his best to come to the bottom of the affair, but could 
not find out anything. He did not believe one of his boys had been 
‘in it: they were mischievous enough as he well knew, and sometimes 
deceitful enough ; but they all seemed to be, and he honestly believed 
were, innocent of this. 


The room was cleared while the jury deliberated. Their verdict was | 


to the effect that Kingsley Sanker had died from falling over a portion 
of one of the Malvern Hills; but whether the fall was caused by 
accident, or not, there was not sufficient evidence to show. 

It was late when it was over. Getting dusk. In turning out/of the 
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inn passage to the street, I remember the great buzz around and the 
people pushing one’s elbows; and I can’t remember much more. If 
one Frog was there, it seemed to me that there were hundreds. 

I stayed at Captain Sanker’s again that night. We all went up to 
bed after supper and prayers—which the Captain read. He said he 
could not divest himself of the idea that it was a pure accident—for who 
would be likely to harm a helpless lad >—and that what Dance heard 
must have been some passing dispute connected with other people. 

“Come along, Johnny: this one candle’ll do for us both,” cried Dan, 

taking up a bed candlestick and waiting for me to follow him. 
' I kept close to him as we went by the room—/Az room, you know— 
for Dan was worse than any of them for passing it. He and King had 
been most together. King followed him in age ; they had always slept 
together and gone to school together ; the rest were older or younger ; 
and naturally Dan felt it most. 

‘‘T shan’t be a minute, Johnny, and then you can take the candle,” 
said he when we got to the top. ‘ Come in.” 

Before I had well turned round after getting in, I declare Dan had 
rushed all his things off in a heap and leaped into bed. Poor King 
had not used to be so quick, and Dan always made him put the light 
out. 

“ Good night, Dan.” 

“Good night, Johnny. I hope I shall get to sleep.” 

He put his head under the bed clothes as I went away with the 
candle. I was not much longer getting into bed either. The stars were 
bright in the sky. 

Before there was time to get to slecp, Dan came bursting in, shiver- 
ing as on the past night, and asking to be let get into the bed. I did 
not mind his being in the bed—liked it rather, for company—but I did 
think it a great stupid pity that he should be giving way to these super- 
stitious fears as though he were a girl. 

_ “Look here, Dan: I should be above it. One of the smallest of 
those Frogs couldn’t show out more silly than this.” 

“‘He’s in my bed again, Johnny. Lying down. I can’t sleep there 
another night.” 

“You know that he is below in his coftin. With the room door 
locked.” 

“TI don’t eacetnets there in the bed. You had no sooner gone 
with the light than King crept in and laid down beside me. He used 
to have a way of putting his left arm over me outside the clothes, and 
he put it to-night.” 

eé Dan 19? 

“I tell you he did. Nobody would believe it, but he did. I felt it 
like a weight. It was heavy, just as dead arms are. Johnny, if this 
goes on, I shall die.. Have you heard what mamma.says?” 
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‘No. What?” . 

“She says ske saw King last night. She couldn’t sleep ; and by and 
by, happening to look out of bed, she saw him standing there. He 
was looking very solemn, and did not speak. She turned to awake 
papa, In spite of the way he goes on nidiculing such things, but when 
she looked next King had gone. I wish he was buried, Johnny: I 
shouldn’t think he could come back into the house then. Should you ? ” 

‘‘ He is not in it now—in that sense. It’s all imagination.” 

‘“Is it! I should like you to have been in my bed, instead of me: 
you’d have seen whether it was imagination or not. Do you suppose 
his arm across me was fancy ?” : 

“* Well, he does not come in here. Let’s go to sleep. Good night, 
Dan.” 

Dan lay still for a good bit, and I was nearly asleep when he awoke 
me sobbing. His face was turned the other way. 

‘“‘T wish you'd kill me, Johnny.” 

“ Kall you !” 7 

“I don’t care to live any longer without King. It’s so lonely- 
There’s nobody now. Fred’s getting to be almost a man, and Toby’s a 
little duffer. King was best. I’ve many a time snubbed him and 
boxed him, and I always put upon him; and—and now he’s gone. I 
wish I had fell down instead of him !” 

You'll get over it, Dan.” 

“Perhaps. But it’s such a thing to get over. And the time goes so 
slowly. I wish it was this time next year!” 

** Do you know what some of the doctors say ?” 

‘‘'What do they say?” returned Dan, putting the top of his face out 
of bed. 

“Dr. Teal told Captain Sanker of it; I was by, and heard him. 
They think that poor King would not have lived above another year, 
or so: that there was no chance of his living to grow up. So you. 
might have lost him soon in any case, Dan.” 

“But he’d have been here till then: he’d not have died through 
falling down Malvern Hill. Oh, and to think that I was rough with 
him often !—and didn’t try to help him when he wanted it !—and 
laughed at his poetry! Johnny, I wish you'd killme! I wish it had 
been me to fall over instead of him !” 

There was not one of them that felt it as keenly as Dan did: but 
the chances were that he would forget King the soonest. Dan was of 
that impetuous warm nature that’s all fire at first; and all forgetfulness 
when the fire goes out. | 

I went home the next day. Mr. Coney came into Worcester to 
attend the corn market, and offered to drive me back in his gig. Sol 
took my leave of the Sankers, and my last look at poor King in his 
coffin. Hewas to be buried on Monday in St. Peter’s churchyard. 
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The next news we had from Worcester was that Mark Ferrar had 
gone to sea. His people had wanted him to take up some trade at 
home ; but Mark said he was not going to stay there to be told every day 
of his life that he killed King Sanker. For some of the Frogs had 
taken up the notion thaf it must have been he—why else, they asked, 
did the coroner and the rest of ’em want to see his green handkercher 
shook out. So his father, who was just as much hurt at the aspersions 
as Mark, allowed him to have his way and go to sea; in spite of Sally 
crying her eyes out, and foretelling that he would come home drowned. 
Mark was sent to London to some friend, who undertook to make the 
necessary arrangements; he was bound apprentice to the sea, and 
shipped off in a trading vessel sailing for Spain. 

It was Michaelmas when we next went in to Worcester, driving in 
from Dyke Manor: the Squire, Mrs. Todhetley, and I. You have heard 
the expedition mentioned before, for it was the one when we hired the 
dlairymaid, Grizzel, at St. John’s mop. That business over, we went 
down to Captain Sanker’s and found them at home. 

They were all getting pretty well over the death now, except Dan. 
Dan's grief and nervousness were as bad as ever. Worse, even. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Sanker began talking of it. 

“Dan grieves after his brother dreadfully : they were always com- 
panions you see,” said the captain. ‘‘He has foolish fancies also: 
thinks he sees King continually. We've had to put him to sleep with 
Fred downstairs, for nothing would persuade him that King, poor 
fellow, did not come and get into his old place in bed. The night the 
poor lad was buried, Dan startled the whole house up; he flew down 
the stairs crying and shrieking, and saying that King was there. We 
don’t know what to do: he seems to get worse, rather than better. 
Did you notice how thin he has become?” 

“‘ Like a bag o’ bones,” said the squire. 

“Ay. Some days he is so nervous and ill he can’t go to school. I 
never knew such a thing for my part. I was for trying flogging, but his 
mother wouldn’t have it.” ; 

‘‘ But—do you mean to tell us, Sanker, that he fancies he sees King’s 
ghost?” cried the squire, in great amazement. 

‘Well, I suppose so,” answered the Captain. “ He fancies he sees 
him: and poor King, as far as this world’s concerned, can be nothing 
‘but a ghost now. The other evening, when Dan had been commanded 
to the head master’s house for something connected with the studies 
and detained till after dark, he came rushing in with a white face and 
his hair all wet, saying he had met King under the elm tregs, as he was 
running back through the green towards Edgar Tower. How can you 
deal with such a case?” 

‘‘T should say flogging would be as good as anything,” said the 
squire, decidedly. 
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‘**So I thought at first. He’s too ill for it now. There’s nothing, 
hardly, left of him to flog.” ; 

‘Captain Sanker, there is only one thing for you to do,” put in 
Mrs. Todhetley. ‘ And that is, consult a clever medical man.” 

*¢ Why, my dear lady, we have taken him to pretty nearly all the medica 
men in Worcester,” cried the captain. ‘ Dr. Hastings attends him now.” 

‘And what do the doctors say?” 

“They think that the catastrophe of King’s unhappy death has 
seized upon the lad and brought on a sort of hypochondriacal affection. 
One of them said it was what the French would call a ‘maladie des 
nerfs?’ Dan seems so full of self:reproach, too.” 

‘What for?” 

‘‘ Well, for not having made more of King when he was living. And 
also, I think, for having suffered himself to fall asleep that day after 
dinner: he thinks, I conclude, that had he been awake he might have 
been with King, and so saved him. But, as I tell him, there’s nothing 
to reproach himself with in that : he could not foresee that King would 
meet with the accident. The doctors say now that he must have change 
of ‘air, and be got away altogether. They recommend the sea.” 

“The sea! Do you mean sea air?” 

“No; the sea itself; 2 voyage: and Dan’s wild to go. A less 
complete change, than that, they think will be of little avail, for his 
illness borders almost—almost upon lunacy. I’m sure, what with] one 
thing and another, we seem to be in for a peck of misfortunes,” added 
the captain, rumpling-his hair helplessly. 

*‘ And shall you let him go to sea?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. I stood out against it at first. Never meant 
to send a son of mine to sea; that has always been my resolution. 
Look at what I had to starve upon for ever so many years—a lheuten- 
ant’s half pay—and to keep my wife and bring up my children upon 
it! You can’t imagine it, squire; it’s cruel. Dan’s too old for the 
navy, however; and, if he does go, it must be into the merchant 
service. I don’t like that either; we regular sailors never do like it, 
we're above it; but there’s a better chance of getting on in it and of 
making money.” 

“T’m sure I am very sorry for it altogether,” said Mrs. Todhetley. 
‘‘ A sailor cannot have any comfort.” 

‘IT expect he’ll have to go,” said the captain ruefully ; “he must get 
these ideas out of his head. It’s such a thing, you see, for him to be 
always fancying he sees King.” 

“Tt is a dreadful thing.” 

‘My wife had a brother once who was always seeing odd colours 
wherever he looked : colours and shadows, and things. But that was 
not as bad as this. His doctor called it nerves: and I conclude Dan 
takes after him.” 
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‘‘ My dear, I think Dan takes after your side; not mine,” calmly put 
in Mrs. Sanker, who had her hair flowing and something black in it 
that looked like a feather. ‘‘ He is so very passionate, you know : and 
I could not go into a passion if I tried.” 

“‘T suppose he takes after us both,” returned Captain Sanker. ae TTI 
vow he never got his superstitious fancies from me, or from anybody 
belonging to me. We may be of a passionate nature, we Sankers, but 
we don’t see ghosts.” 

In a week or two’s time after that, Dan was off to sea. A large 
shipping firm, trading from London to India, took him as midshipman. 
The ship was called the “ Bangalore ;” a fine vessel of about fourteen 
hundred tons, bound for some port out there. When Captain Sanker 
came back from shipping him off, he was full of spirits, and said Dan 
was cured already. No sooner was Dan amidst the bustle of London, 
than his fears and fancies all left him. 

It was sometime in the course of the next spring—getting on for 
summer, I think—that Captain Sanker gave up his house in Worcester 
and went abroad, somewhere into Germany. Partly from motives of 
economy, for they had no idea of saving, and somehow spent more than 
their income; partly to see if change would get up Mrs. Sanker’s 
health ; which was failing. After that, we heard nothing more of them: 
and a year or two went on. 


‘* Please, sir, here’s a young man asking to see you.” 

“A young man asking to see me,” cried the squire—we were 
just finishing dinner. ‘‘ Who is it, Thomas?” . 

“TY don’t know, sir,” replied old Thomas. ‘‘Some smart young 
fellow dressed as a sailor. I’ve showed him into your roofn, sir.” 

“Go and see who it is, Johnny.” 

It was summer time and we were at home at Dyke Manor. I went 
on to the little square room. You have been in it, too. Opposite the 
squire’s old bureau and underneath the map of Warwickshire on the 
wall, sat the sailor. He had good blue clothes on and a turned down 
white collar, and held a straw hat in his hand. Where had I seen the 
faceP—A very red-brown honest face, with a mouth as wide as Molly’s 
rolling-pin. Wider, now that it was smiling. 

He stood up and turned his straw hat about a little nervously 
‘You've forgot me, Master Johnny. Mark Ferrar, please sir.” 

Mark Ferrar it was, looking shorter and broader: and I put out my 
hahd to him. I take my likes and dislikes, as you have already heard, 
and can’t help taking them; and Ferrar was one whom I had always 
liked. 

“Please, sir, I’ve made bold to come over here,” he went on. 
‘‘ Captain Sanker’s left Worcester, they tell me, and I can’t hear where 
he’s to be found. And the Teals, they’ve left. I’ve brought news to 
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him from’ his son, Mr. Dan: and father said I’d better come over 
here and tell it, and maybe Squire Todhetley might get it sent to the 
captain.” 

‘“‘ Have you seen anything of Mr. Dan, then?” 

“T’ve been with him nearly all the time, Master Johnny. We 
served on the same ship: he as middy and me as working apprentice. 
Not but what the middies be apprenticed just as sure as us. They 
don’t do just our rough work, the cleaning, and that, and they mess 
apart ; but that’s pretty nigh all the difference.” 

*¢ And how are you getting on, Mark ?” 

“First rate, sir. The captain and officers are satisfied with me, and 
when I've served my four years I shall go up to pass for second mate. 
I try to improve myself a bit in other learning at odd moments too, sir, 
seeing I didn’t have much. It may be of use to me if I ever get 
up a bit in life. Mr. Dan, he—” 

‘* But look here, Ferrar,’”’ I interrupted, the recollection striking me. 
“‘ How came you and Mr. Dan to sail together? You were on a 
small home-coasting barque: he went in an Indiaman.” 

‘¢T was in the barque first of all, Master Johnny, and took a voyage 
to Spain and back. But our owners, hearing a good report of me, that 
I was likely to make a smart and steady sailor, put me on their 
big ship, the Bangalore. Inaday or two Mr. Dan Sanker came.” 

‘¢ And how is he getting on? Does he—” 

‘If you please, Master Johnny, I’d like to tell what I’ve got to tell 
about him to the squire,” he interrupted. “It’s for that, sir, I’ve come 
all the way over here.” 

So I called thesquirein. The following was the condensed substance 
of Ferrar's narrative. What with his way of telling it, and what with 
’ the squire’s interruptions, it was rather long. 

‘Mr. Dan joined the Bangalore the day we sailed, sir. When 
he saw me as one of the sailors he started back as if I shocked him. 
But in a week or two, when he had got round from his sea-sickness, he 
grew friendly, and sometimes talked a bit. I used to bring up 
Master King’s death and say how sorry I was for it—for you see, sir, 
I couldn’t bear that he should think it true that I had had a 
hand in it, But he seemed to hate the subject ; he'd walk away if I 
begun it, and at last he said he couldn’t stand the talking about King ; 
so I let it be. Our voyage was a long one, for the ship went about 
from port to port. Mr. Dan—” 

‘¢ What sort of a sailor did he make ?” interrupted the squire. 

Well, sir, he was a good smart sailor at his work, but he got to be 
looked upon as rather a queer kind of young man. He couldn't bear 
to keep his night watches—it was too lonely, he said ; and several times 
he fell into trouble for calling up the hands when there was nothing to 
call 'em up for, At Hong Kong he had a fever, and they shaved 
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his head; but he got well again. One evening after we had left 
Hong Kong and were on our way to San Francisco, I was on deck— 
a'most dark, it was—when Mr. Dan comes down the rigging all in 
a heap, just as if a wild cat was after him. ‘There’s King up there,’ 
he says to me: and Mr. Conroy, do what he would, couldn't 
get him up again. After that he went about the ship peeping and 
peering, always fancying King was hiding up somewhere and going to 
pounce out and meet him, The captain said his fever was coming 
back: Mr. Dan said it was not fever it was King. I told him one day 
what I thought—that Master King had been flung down; that it was 
not an accident—I felt as sure of it as though I had seen it done- 
It seemed to put him up, sir. Who did I fancy had done it, or would: 
do it, he asked me all in anger: and I said I did not know who, but 
if ever I got back to Worcester I’d leave not a stone unturned to find 
out. Well, sir, he got worse: worse in his fancies, and worse as to 
sickness. He was seeing King always at night, and he Rad dysentery 
and ague and got so weak that he could hardly stand. One of the 
cabin boys took sick and died on board. The night he lay below, 
dead, Mr. Dan burst into the saloon saying it was King who was below, 
and perhaps he’d never go out of the ship again. Mr. Conroy—he 
was tke chief mate, sir—humoured him, telling him not to fear, that 
if it was King he would be buried deep in the sea on the morrow: 
but Mr. Dan said he’d never stop in the sea any more than he had 
stopped in his grave in St. Peter’s churchyard at home; he'd be back in 
the ship again.” 

“Dan Sanker must have been mad,” called out the squire. 

“Yes, sir, I think he was; leastways not right. Ina day or two he 
had to be fastened down in his berth with brain fever, and Mr. Conroy 
said that as he had known me in the past days I had better be the 
one to sit with him, for he couldn’t be left. I was quite took aback 
to hear what he said in his mutterings, and hoped it wasn’t true.” 

‘‘ Did he get well again?” 

“Just for a day or two, sir. The fever left him and he was in the 
Spor Eine state of weakness you could imagine. The BIER before he 
died 

The squire started up.‘ Dan Sanker’s not dead, Ferrar!” 

‘Yes he is, sir. _ It’s what I’ve come to tell of.” 

“Goodness bless me! Poor Dan dead! Only think of it, Johnny !” 

But I was not surprised. From the moment Ferrar first spoke, an 
instinct had been upon me that it was so. He resumed. 

‘Everything was done for him that could be, sir. We had a doctor 
on board—a passenger going to California—but he could not save him. 
He said when it came to such awful weakness as that, there could be 
no saving. Mr. Conroy and the other officers were very kind to him ; 
the skipper too; but they could do nothing. All his fears seemed to 
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be gone then; we could hardly hear his whispers, but he was sensible 
and calm. He said he knew God had forgave him for what he did, and 
would blot his sin out, and King had forgave him too, and had come to 
tell him so: he had been to him in the night and talked and smiled 
happily and said over to him a verse of ‘ Lord Bateman’ : 

‘And you say he was in his senses, Ferrar ? ” 

“Yes, sir, that he was. That night he made a confession, Mr. 
Conroy and the doctor and me being by him. It was him that killed 
King.” 

‘“* Bless my heart!” cried the squire. 

‘He had seen me sitting with King that afternoon at Malvern, and 
heard him saying the verses to me. It put his temper up frightful, sir, 
me being one of their enemies the Frogs ; but he says if he’d known it 
was me that snatched King out of the fight on Saturday, he’d not have 
minded so much. It must have been him that King saw coming, 
Master Johnny, when he told me, all in a hurry, to go away. He 
rushed. on to King and began abusing him and knocking him: King 
was unsteady through his weak leg, and one of the knocks sent him 
over, Dan says he was frightened a’most to death; he caught up Dr. 
Teal’s handkercher from a chair and ran to the Well with it; he was 
too frightened to go and see after King, thinking he had killed him ;. 
and he sat down outside and made as if he went to sleep. . He never 
meant to’ hurt King, he said; it was only passion ; but he had drank 
a lot of strong ale and some wine atop of it, and hardly-knew what he 
was about. He said he had never had a minute since but what he 
had been sorry for it, and he had been always seeing King. He asked 
me to show him the verses that had been gave to me that King wrote 
out, ‘Lord Bateman ’—for I had got them with me at sea, sir—and he 
kissed them and held them to him till he died.” 

“‘ Dear, dear!” sighed the squire. - 

‘And that’s all, sir,” concluded Ferrar. ‘‘ Mr. Conroy wrote out a — 
copy of his confession, which I brought along with me to Worcester. 
Mr. Dan said I was to tell his father, and my own folks, and any other 
friends I liked that had thought me guilty, and I promised him. He 
was as placid as.a child all the day after that, and died at sun-down, 
so happy and peaceful that it was a’most like Heaven.” 

Ferrar broke off with a sob. Poor Dan! 

And that was the final upshot of the Day ot Pleasure. He and King 
are together again. Jounny LupLow. 
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A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


N the moorland in the sunset hour, and it is all ruddy and golden 
hued. 

There is a busy, plashing little waterfall rushing heedlessly on its 
way from the hills to the sea. It knows no pain, or ill, and it passes 
every object unheeded by: away it goes, madly, indifferently, care- 
lessly. Surely on all the moorland, and in all wide Nature, there is 
nothing so unsympathizing as this one little burn, which hurries cease- 

lessly through the copse of birch trees. ) 

Push along the rough path into the nest of trees ; there, standing on 
the banks of the burn, are feeble, tottering walls. Every stone of them 
is gently letting go its hold on its neighbour. Clearly this tells of a time 
that is- past. Only ruins of old cottages, nothing more! and they yet 
hold to the old place, and cry on Nature around for sympathy. — 

And the birch trees cluster over them, clasping and twining their 
weird fantastic arms above, and the briars and honeysuckles hang 
lovingly and picturesquely about them, and the birds build their 
nests there, and they sit in the birch trees overhead and sing their 
songs. Outside the walls grows the bracken fern, which turns golden 
in autumn; and inside, where once were odd little rooms, where 
children’s voices and footsteps echoed, is now a purple garden of 
heather with deeply set roots. Over all there is an utter stillness. 

Pass on, and on the steep hill side you will see another cottage, with 
the ground on one side of it so sloping that it is on a level with the 
roof. It is only separated from the ruins by the plashing burn. 

In the sunset glow which comes glinting through the trees, there is a 
wonderful colour about this roof; it is thatched with brown red heather, 
and is a perfect garden of feathery grasses, golden flowers, and ruddy 
leaves. Rising up from amongst them is a thin line of blue, curling 
smoke; and this was all that there was to tell that this cottage had aught 
to do with life. 

Before the sun had quite disappeared behind the hills, an old woman 
descended towards the cottage. She stood in the sunlight, in her 
short grey homespun petticoat and brown jacket. On her back she 
carried a huge bundle of: golden-tinged bracken, and the sunlight 
played amongst it. She stood waiting and looking in the direction of 
the cottage, for a stranger stood there looking about him. There was 
about as great a contrast between them as can be well imagined, for 
while the old woman seemed to be part and parcel of the old cottage, 
the stranger was a young man, evidently a tourist. 
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He advanced to the old woman, and told her that he had come to 
see her and her house. Then she extended a hand to him, and 
without another word she threw the bracken on the ground and sat 
herself down beside it on the grass, and clasped her hands around her 
knees. 

The stranger sat down beside her, and asked her whether she lived 
alone in the cottage. 

She told him that she lived with Mary, but that Mary was out, and 
Mary was so deaf that she was quite useless, and that she had no 
English. . 

In the meantime the old woman, who was talking, had a somewhat 
peculiar English of her own; she translated from Gaelic, and as 
there is no “it” in that language, it occasioned some confusion of 
gender. Mary she always spoke of as ‘“‘he.” She told the stranger 
that Mary thatched the house, sowed their field, looked after the cow, 
and did everything. He gave his opinion that Mary must be very 
clever. 

‘Ou aye, he’s rael clever,” was the answer. 

‘And do you two live here quite alone? Why this house is a mile 
or two from any road. How old are you?” 

“ Kighty-eight,” was the answer. 

“« And how old is Mary?” 

‘“Weel, he’tl be eighty-four, or eighty-six, or eighty-seven, I canna 
tell ; ony way, he’s four years younger nor me.” 

‘And you two live here quite alone. Do you never weary?” 

‘Weary, och, no! I never weary.” 

And then she told a great many of the concerns of their daily life. 
In speaking of the cow, she said that he had taken a habit of wan- 
dering which was very troublesome to Mary in the gloaming; that some- 
times he would keep them up till eleven o’clock at night, when he 
would return ; then he milked him, and they went to bed. 

But they had little comfort in bed, she said, for the rats were so 
terribly strong that they had to lie in bed with sticks to beat them off; 
even the cats fled in terror at the sight of them. She also mentioned 
that once all the cats had kittens at the same time; the number of 
kittens was therefore greater than desired, and she took them all in her 
apron to a pool in the burn wherein she deposited the young army. 
** But,” she added, “ they did na like the water, an’ I couldna run after 
them, and they were hame again before me.” 

It was strange to note the difference in the two faces, as they sat 
and talked side by side, whilst the sun disappeared behind the hills. 
That of the young man was smooth and well cared for; an unobservant 
face, with no remarkable feature or expression. The old woman’s face 
was wrinkled, withered, and weather-beaten to the utmost degree ; but 
she was eighty-eight, and had lived perhaps more out of doorsjand in 
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all weathers, than indoors ; every wrinkle and line in her face told a tale 
of labour and hard work—perhaps of suffering and hardships ; for here 
were two women on the lone hill side, far away from all friendship 
and assistance, toiling, planting and gathering, thatching even their own 
house, and doing everything for themselves to keep life going, although 
their days were more than three-score years and ten. ~ 

Whilst she talked, his eyes wandered carelessly over the roof and 
across the burn to the ruins, but she every now and then looked 
curiously at the stranger ; on one feature of her face Time had strangely 
spared his ravages: her eyes were still very blue and almost bright. 
Plainly enough, they must have been beautiful in their day. 

The stranger asked her whether she would give him a light for his 
pipe, and she instantly rose from the ground with an agility that was 
surprising, and led the way to the house. 

‘“‘ Have those cottages been standing in ruins long?” he inquired. 

“Tt will be perhaps thirty years since they were lived in,” she said ; 
and, without once looking at them, she entered the house. 

It was a wonderful interior, which at first-impressed you with the idea 
that the whole place was going to fall about your ears. There were 
two beds, approached by a hole in the wall, and they looked dark and 
dreadful inside. Along the roof were shelves filled with all kinds of 
things, amongst which were Gaelic books over two hundred years old. 

The stranger filled his pipe, and offered tobacco to the old woman, 
which she took, and with her wrinkled hands filled her own pipe, 
and sat down on the stone floor, and with her knees up to her chin, 
smoked ; every fresh position that she took a perfect picture. 

Even over the careless stranger came an impression that the old 
woman and her cottage were entirely in keeping with one another, and 
that neither of them seemed to belong to the present day. 

By and bye some one entered, and the stranger looked up, and con- 
cluded that this was Mary. It was a woman with short grey petticoat 
and brown jacket, a sturdy, powerful frame, and with almost masculine 
movements. She instantly advanced with a smile and held out a hand 
to the stranger, whom she greeted most cordially, although she had 
never seen him before, ard knew nothing about him. 

It was, of course, impossible to guess what her face might have been 
in youth. Now it seemed coarse and stupid, and her movements were 
ungainly ; but about the face of Maggie, the elder one, there was 
something which attracted you, you scarce knew why, and her move- 
ments were perfect, weird and strange as they were. 

“Will ye tak’ milk?” she inquired of the stranger, and without 
waiting for an answer she cried out to Mary, who was still standing 
smiling beside the stranger, ‘‘ Get a bowl.” 

Mary was, however, very deaf, and at first did not hear, and Maggie 
again cried out with a marvellous power of lungs, “Get a bowl!” this 
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time with success, for Mary turned about and directly fetched a bowl 
from the dresser, and apparently understanding all that was desired, 
filled it with rich creamy milk. 

Whilst she was thus occupied, Maggie told the stranger that Mary 
had two days before walked to Brodick and back, six miles each way, 
and that she had bought a loaf of bread, and on coming home had 
placed it on the shelf above the bed; but the next morning they found 
that the rats had been busy with it in the night, and had not left them 
one scrap of it. 

The stranger asked tnem whether they would not like to go down 
and live in the village amongst people; but they told him they had 
lived all their lives where they were, and that it would be impossible 
for them to live for a day amongst “people,” and that it would just 
kill them to hear children’s voices. 

The stranger thought them a queer old couple, and then took his 
departure. The two old women stood at the door watching him go, 
whilst the sun had passed the hill tops and was bidding good night 
with the purple and gold lights down the glens: the moorland 
looked grey and cold, and they returned indoors and closed the door 
‘behind them, without so much as one look at the ruins on the other 
side of the brawling burn. 

They never looked across to them, never wandered round them 
in the gloaming, thinking of auld lang syne, and yet long ago one 
they had loved had lived there, at the time when there had been many 
other houses on the hill side, in the long dead days when Maggie and 
Mary were blooming lassies, and had lovers in plenty. 

And there was a strange history concerning these two old women, 
for they were not sisters, or even relations : it was only incidents which 
had happened in youth that had brought them together. 

In those days Maggie was the bonnier of the two, but Mary had her 
full share of good looks, and a light, merry nature, which perhaps drew 
her more admirers than fell to Maggie’s share, and Mary divided her 
smiles pretty equally amongst them all; but after a time she became 
engaged to a certain Alister McPhail, and for a time he was somewhat 
the most favoured of the train. But only for a time, for Mary was 
somewhat changeable in her affections, and although she had promised 
her hand to Alister McPhail, she still encourayed the rest to follow her 
about and to pay her attentions. 

But there came a day when Alister wearied altogether of this treat- 
ment, and then he fell in love with Maggie. 

One night Mary dreamed a dream, that Alister was lying dead 
amongst the birch trees, and that she plainly saw his body lying stiff 
by the light of the aurora borealis. So strong was the impression that 
she rose, dressed herself, and went away out into the night. 

There, as in her dream, the aurora was flashing and flaming across 
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the sky from the north, and at a short distance the copse of birch trees. 
Into this she went as fast as possible, as if led on bya magic hand, 
along the little footpath by the burnside. In the silence of the 
night she plainly heard voices talking, and by the light of the aurora 
she perceived two figures leaning against the trees. It was Alister 
and Maggie talking of the love they bore one another, and Mary over- 
heard the words. 

Under those broken boughs nee: was a terrible scene that night ; 
hard words spoken and sore hearts left; and for many a day there 
were black clouds between the two girls. 

But it was not very long before Mary’s lightsome nature again 
changed, and she found out that she liked Peter Black better than any 
one. This was the partner in a fishing smack with Alister McPhail, and 
she became engaged to him, and laughed at herself for the anger she 
had felt with Maggie and Alister. So the clouds cleared off, and there 
was every prospect of peace and happiness, for Alister and Maggie 
loved one another truly and well. But when things looked brightest 
and happiest ; when the two girls were looking forward to the day that 
was to see them both married to those that they loved; a great black 
cloud arose without warning or notice, and burst upon their heads. A 
few days before that fixed for their marriage, Peter and Alister were 
both drowned in the smack in a terrible storm at sea. The two girls 
thus drawn together, clung to oneanother from that day. They made 
no vows never to part, only they felt that their lives were to be passed 
together. 

They lived with Maggie’s aunt, until she died at the age of a hundred 
and three. Neighbours about them died ; the houses about them fell 
into decay and ruin; gradually the places where they had stood knew 
them no more; only the ivy and birch trees kept standing a few walls 
of the house where Alister and Peter had lived. The cluster of houses 
was all swept away; the dwellers in them dead and forgotten ; only 
these two lived on, drawn together by the strange bond made in youth, 
keeping the old house above their heads by the labour of their own 
hands : the hard working hands which had toiled side by side through 
life towards death. 

What a strange thing 1s life! that two blooming lassies, hope and vigour, 
youth and love, should come to be these two old women, with every 
eeling numb or dead, struggling and working for no end. but to carry 
their existence through another day. Did a second thought ever cross 
them as they walked through the copse of birch trees, or did they 
ever watch the flashing, flaming Aurora Borealis ? 

Does Maggie, the old woman of nearly ninety, ever think of youth, 
and love, and Alister? Does Mary ever think at all of those old days? 
Perhaps the question of whether the cow will be home before gloaming ~ 
has more place in their thoughts—Who can telb! 
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MISS DOUGLAS. 


ND Rae—” 

Raeburn Douglas paused a minute with one hand upon the 
door, a faint smile in her eyes. That little smile was a peculiarity of 
hers. 

“Yes, Arthur,” she replied. ‘“ Anything else 

‘‘ Well—yes.” Her brother-in-law faltered, and passed a nervous 
hand over his rumpled hair; a gesture at once rueful and expressive. 
“The fact is, Rae, you are so kind that I have the courage to ask it 
of you. Would you mind attending to the children a little? Cecilia 
has so much on her hands that they are a trifle neglected, and Dr. 
Lowndes is accustomed to quiet and—and—” 

Arthur Meredith—Dr. Meredjth in the town of Edinburgh—broke 
down quite; and looked at the slight figure in the doorway. But 
Miss Douglas understood him. 

A young lady of twenty-four who has been a governess in a boarding- 
school for six years, naturally takes a practical view of things. 

Besides this, Raeburn Douglas was of a naturally practical tone of 
mind, as one may judge by her simple reply to the embarrassed 
doctor’s hesitant suggestion. 

“Certainly, Arthur,” she said; “I understand—quite.” And having 
said so, went out, closing the door quietly behind her. 

Dr. Meredith went back to his books with a renewal of that curiously 
expressive gesture. 

“It is rather singular,” he thought—“ It is very singular that there 
is something so oddly attractive about Raeburn. She was always the 
plain one, I remember. All the other six were beauties, Cecilia among 
the rest, and yet really—poor Cecilia! poor girl !” 

Raeburn, walking up the steep narrow staircase, was at once 
unbuttoning her dark gloves and looking her position in the face. 
She was the seventh daughter of a poor Edinburgh lawyer, and 
being considered ‘‘the plain one,” her lines had naturally not fallen 
into pleasant places. It had been aternble struggle for poor Mrs. 
Douglas to care for these seven helpless girls, and there had been hidden 
pinchings and clippings oftentimes to make ends meet. And having 
made ends meet for thirty years, it was not at all unnatural that, awaking 
one foggy November morning, after a slight illness, and finding a slight 
mist in the room, the poor woman should remember the pinchings and 
economies even at the solemn last hour. 

‘*'You have kept the gas low all night, I am glad to see, Rae,” she 
said in a dreamy tone. (The light was burning full and clear.) “I 
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was afraid I had forgotten to tell you before I went to sleep, and last 
quarter the gas bill was so very heavy. Dear me, how close the room 
is! I hope the gas is not escaping, Rae, love. We can’t afford it, 
you know. Your poor papa has been so harrassed of late—and—how 
tired I am—how—how—tired.”” And as her voice dropped quietly 
away, Raeburn, bending over her, saw a sudden solemn radiance 
appear on her face. It died out as the lids fell; and the strange 
essence of life slipped its bonds and itself escaped, passing away 
with the radiance she had seen, to the radiance which is a mystery 
to the wisest of us. 

This was how the “ plkuin one” had been left to herself in <eanie: 
school, for the father followed the mother in less than half a year ; 
and so, from eighteen to twenty-four, Raeburn had heard lessons and 
corrected French exercises, and even washed hands and faces when 
occasion required. And here, at twenty-four, being thrown on her own 
resources again by the death of the governess, she had accepted her 
brother-in-law’s invitation to stay with him and his wife while she looked 
out for another place. And coming to the steep-staired, narrow-lobbied 
house in the steepest of Edinburgh streets, she had found Arthur Mere- 
dith nervous, hesitant, careworn, just as she could remember her own 
father to have been ; she had found a nursery full of neglected children 
at the top of the house ; and she had fourid also that Cecilia, who had 
been the beauty of the family, was careworn and stern-faced and chilled 
‘before her time. 

So Raeburn, of the queer name but golden heart, unbuttoned her 
gloves and looked matters in the face. To say she did so faithfully, is 
to express some idea of her chief characteristic. For every trifle—in 
giving music lessons, in correcting slovenly exercises, in listening quietly 
to undeserved complaint—Raebum Douglas was faithful, in a steady, 
self-reliant fashion. One could read it in her face—a radiant face, 
with straight-glanced Scottish eyes the colour of heather-bloom. She 
had an ungirlish habit of taking other people’s troubles into her own 
hands, and weighing them as carefully as if they were her own. I 
think she had never spoken to a child in her life without an uncon- 
scious thought of what effect her words might have. 

Just now she was weighing the troubles of the whole Meredith 
household. The troubles of Arthur, whose nervous, harrassed forehead 
told so plain a story; the troubles of Cecilia, with her chilled heart 
and crushed feelings ; the troubles of the children in the attic nursery — 
her boisterous, healthful nephews and nieces, who certainly had their 
juvenile troubles, and made noise enough about them. The source of 
nearly all might be summed up in one emphatic word—Poverty. Dr. 
Meredith was one of those many medical men whose concealed 
struggles to keep their heads above water well-nigh send them under it 
for ever. And his wife ?—his wife did not bear upyas.brayely as she 
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might have done. She had been the beauty, you see: and beauties 
sometimes possess little strength to bear. 

The children were making a terrible commotion as Raeburn reached 
the head of the staircase, and by the sound of the raised voices experi- 
ence told her there was some unusual cause for excitement. It was a 
quarrel, of course. They were natural, high-spirited, not-too-well- 
trained children, and waged fierce, short-lived war against each other 
often enough in honest, hot-tempered fashion. 

The opening of the nursery door revealed to her a by no means 
unusual tableau. Donald was standing in the middle of the room 
quarrelling fiercely with Robina, whose solid little body was actually 
shaken with wrath and tears. Both turned to Raeburn at once. 

“It’s Robbie’s fault, Aunt Rae,” flamed Donald. 

“Tt isn’t!” said Robina. ‘ They won’t let me read, Aunt Rae. I 
was right in the middle of * Ivanhoe,’ and they would play pirates. They 
think they can have it all their own way, just because they are boys.” 
And in the intensity of her indignation, Robbie broke down with a 
gulping sob. 

She was a good sonsie little body, this small Robina. She was 
not a beauty, only a precocious, steady httle bookworm, who troubled 
nobody so long as she was allowed to read in peace. Cecilia had not 
the time to study her disposition ; and her father saw very little of her: 
but Miss Douglas had pitied her from the first. 

‘“‘ Hush, boys,” she said, in reply to the clamour of voices that rose 
at the end of Robbie’s explanation. ‘ Wait a minute.” 

She crossed the room and picked up Robbie’s book from the corner, 
into which Donald had flung it in his high-handed, impetuous fashion. 

“Go into my room, Robbie; it is quigt enough there,” she said, in 
that even voice of hers. It was her voice quite as much as her face 
that made the children feel that she was fraternizing with them. It 
was so like her, too, not to ask questions, as other people would have 
done. She knew better. The most ‘honourable of children are not 
more exact than grown-up people in their quarrels. 

Robbie took her book without a word, consoled if not appeased. 
She was easily pacified, and ten minutes of “Ivanhoe” in the stillness of 
Raeburn’s room would make her forget everything else on earth. 

Raeburn began to remove her wrappings as soon as the door closed. 
She was wet, tired, and not a little chilled, the result of a long walk, 
through the rain to advertising offices. Thrown on her own resources, 
she must find something to do soon, and she had been braving Edin- 
burgh’s most unpromising face in search of it. Laying her hat aside 
she hung her jacket over a chair to dry, and then sat down by the fire, 

talking the while to Donald. 

‘You are not fair to Robbie, sometimes, Donald,” she said. It was 
her habit to be straightforward with children. 
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Donald came to the fire, softened but abashed, his honest lad face 
expressing some degree of contrition. 

‘“‘But we can’t play and make no noise over it, Aunt Rae.” 

‘** Robbie’s books are all the pleasures she has in the world,” Raeburn 


_ suggested. ‘She cannot go out into the street and amuse herself as 
you can.” 
‘“‘ But it was raining to-day,” said Donald. 
‘‘ But it was fine yesterday,” answered Rae. ‘And it may be fine 


again to-morrow; and in the meantime couldn’t you tty something 
quieter than pirates for Robbie’s sake, since she has nothing but her 
books day in and day out.” 

Donald fidgeted a little, turning the hearth-rug up with his foot. 

“Rob fires up so,” he said. | 

Raeburn’s heather-bloom eyes were raised in a minute. 

“Rob isn’t perfect,” she answered. ‘‘ Rob’s quick, like me. I 
should have fired up if you had thrown my book across the room when 
I was reading it.” 

This was a new idea to Donald. He stopped fidgeting with the 
rug and looked up too. 

“Would you?” he said. 

“Yes, I would,” said Raeburn, promptly. ‘‘ And I am sure I like 
you, Donald. Don’t do it again, will you? Promise you won’t worry 
Robbie, if you can help it. I know you will keep a promise.” 

Donald fidgeted again, looked at the rug, and then relented as he 
always did under Raeburn’s even-toned voice and straightforward 
eyes. 

“Well, Pil erommisee > he was beginning, when an ominous cry from 
the staircase attracted Raeburn’s attention to another -quarter. 

It was a querulous little cry of distress, a sound often heard in the 
Meredith household, but seldom much noticed; such a cry as is heard 
often where there is a family of children. Somebody had fallen or been 
hurt, and the sudden wail meant some little pain and some childish 
anger. But Raeburn responded to it at once. During her visits to the* 
house the children’s little troubles always met with a notice and sym- 
pathy they never received at any other period. 

It was Meggie this time. Meggie had caught her foot in the stair 
carpet, and in stumbling had hurt her arm. Raeburn Une her in a 
dark corner, sitting on the staircase and sobbing. 

‘‘ I’m always tumbling here, Aunt Rae,” she cried sstncreally. 7 
tumbled here twice last week. It’s this old carpet.” 

Raeburn bent down, and after looking at the arm looked at 
the carpet. The hurt was not very serious, and the simple fact that 
somebody cared enough about the matter to inquire into it consoled 
Meggie. A minute’s examination showed Rae where the cause of 
the disaster lay. The carpet was loose: a trap for( unwary | feet. 
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‘Yes, it is the carpet, Meg,” she said. ‘‘ Run for the hammer and 
a few tacks, and I will fasten it down at once.” 

And in two minutes more she was kneeling on the stairs, straighten- 
ing the offending carpet, the hammer in her hand, the tacks at her side. 

“Dr. Lowndes caught his foot in it this morning,” said Meggie, look- 
inz down at her. ‘“ He nearly fell, too, Aunt Rae.” 

“ Did he?” returned Raeburn, driving in an obstreperous tack with 
a succession of little taps. ‘Then he won’t catch his foot in it again.” 

She stopped here abruptly. The sound of a man’s step on the stairs, 
above her, made her turn her delightful Scottish face upward. ‘Thus 
kpeeling, the half shadow of the dark narrow staircase made a not 
unfitting background for an odd, charming, homely picture. 

“It is Dr. Lowndes, Aunt Rae,” whispered Meggie, stepping 
back. 

“What a bright, pleasant face,” was passing through the mind of the 
down-comer. Raeburn stood up, to make room for him to pass. There 
was not much room for two even on the widest bend of the stairs. The 
gentleman raised his hat with a smile that was at once grave and pleasant. 

‘“‘Good-morning,” he said. : 

‘‘Good-morning,” answered Raeburn, her eyes lighting up. And 
when he had gone by she knelt down again to her hammering. ° 

This was the first meeting between them. Dr. Lowndes was an onl 
fellow student of Arthur’s, and the two remained close friends, even 
though one had won the success for which the other struggled in vain. 
Business had brought Dr. Lowndes to Edinburgh; he took up his 
quarters with his friend in the dingy brick house, that was the record of 
so many dull heart-aches and bitter disappointments. Since Raeburn 
had stayed there he had been away again, and had now returned. 

‘And so that is Dr. Lowndes,” said Raeburn to Meg, when he had 
passed. “ He has a good face, hasn't he! ” 

She always spoke to the children so, and they understood her. 
Meggie was rendered communicative at once by the good-natured 
equality the simple words expressed. 

‘** He-is a good man,” she said, with Scotch gravity of manner. ‘“ We 
all like him. You would like him, Aunt Rae. He takes care of the 
little children in the hospital, Robbie says—so he must be good.” | 

Raeburn picked up her tacks with a little smile. Somehow the man 
had impressed her pleasantly. If this was Arthur’s friend, he was a 
friend worth having. . 

‘‘ Yes, he must be,” she answered Meg, in a soft, warm-toned voice. 
‘“‘ There, now we have finished, my bairn, so we can go upstairs again. 
I am glad I found this carpet out. It is always best to attend to such 
things at once.” 

There was a comfortable little friendly feeling towards Dr. Lowndes 
in her mind as she walked upstairs to her room. She was prepossessed 
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through the simple power in his steady-looking, rugged face, and she 
would be apt to like him if chance threw them together. 

And chance did. When Dr. Lowndes came into the parlour that 
mygnt, he found a bright fire burning, the tea-tray waiting, and Miss 
}ouglas bending over Donald, I.atin grammar in hand. 

She turned her head as he came forward, and, recognizing hin, 
stood up, tall and straight, that warm little smile touching her heather- 
bloom eyes. ‘The first thought that struck him was the thought that 
here was a fair specimen of womanhood. In a certain quiet way he 
was a fervent admirer of womankind—of woman proper, fair-faced, 
unwarped of soul, and of tender womanly heart. 

‘I suppose I ought to introduce myself, as there is no one here to 
introduce me,” she said. ‘I am Mrs. Meredith’s sister, Dr. Lowndes, . 
Raeburn Douglas.” : 

He held out an ungloved hand, with a few words that were common- 
place-sounding enough; yet, brief as his speech was, he had read her 
through in uttering it. It was so easy to read her through—there was 
so little hidden, and so much revealed, in her fair, frank face. 

She did not let his coming interrupt her; as he read, he had the 
pleasure of watching her as she busied herself with Donald, leaning 
over his shoulder as she assisted him. It made another homely 
- picture: the firelight, that rested on her thick brown hair and carmest 
face touching her with a rare curious sort of warmth and tint. 

She glanced up once accidentally, and meeting his eyes as he 
watched her half unconsciously, met them with a half smile. 

“‘T am used to it,” she said.. ‘I have been a governess ever since 1 
was eighteen years old, and now I am twenty-four.” Which was a 
speech so oddly in unison with the readable, straightforward face, that 
it gave him a novel sense of pleasure in the midst of his laugh. 

The room this evening seemed brighter for her presence, the children 
were less troubleséme, even the shadow upon the care-worn face at 
either end of the table seemed to lessen under her influence. Such 
careworn faces as these tw6 were, and such a story as the faint lines upon 
each revealed! <A story, told-every day. Only a commonplace story 
of commonplace cares and anxieties, that a little good fortune might 
have averted. But it is to these dull stories we owe thousands of 
chilled hearts and broken lives. 

No one guessed at this story so well as Raeburn. She comprehended 
the harrassecdt lines on Arthur's forehead ; the cruel refining of Cecilia's 
finely-cut features. Her habit of taking other people’s troubles into her 
own hands made her curiously quick to see and understand. How 
much better would she have battled with these trials than Cecilia did 
—or tried to do. But the truth was, Cecilia’s spirit had broken 
down. 

Raeburn went that evening to Cecilia’s room when the children 
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were put to bed, and, finding her sitting alone by the dull embers of a 
dying fire, she seated herself near her upon the hearth. 

*¢ Cecilia,” she said quietly, ‘‘ cannot I help you ?” 

Cecilia started slightly. She was used to Raeburn’s straightforward, 
unflinching ways, but she was also used to bearing her burdens alone, 
and it startled her to find that she had been noticed. In her sudden 
movement she turned her face, and, doing so, showed that her eyes 
were red and dry with concealed tears. 

‘‘ There is no new trouble, is there, Cecilia ?” 

The finely-cut face hardened, as it had acquired a habit of hardening 
of late years. And yet Cecilia Meredith had been girlish enough once. 

“‘ There can be no new trouble,” she answered, with bitter steadiness. 
‘* No trouble is new—to us, Raeburn.” 

The quiet, brown-draped figure did not move; the quiet, speechful 
eyes rested on the dull embers. Raeburn thought suddenly of death, 
and the pain of separation, but she did not put her thought into 
words. 

“If Arthur should get the appointment at St. Mi¢thael’s—” she was 
beginning at length ; but Cecilia stopped the words. 

“Arthur !” she ejaculated, a passion of impatience in her voice. 

Raeburn confronted her, startled into speech and half resentment. 

“Cecilia! surely you do not blame Arthur. You cannot blame 
him !” 

“IT do not know,” spoke Cecilia, in her steady, cold voice. ‘‘ You 
do not understand, Raeburn. You think love may help a woman to 
bear all things. I thought so once. There was a time when I could 
bear more for Arthur’s sake than I can now; but then e 

‘What then ?” Raeburn suggested, after waiting'a moment. 

“Then I loved him,” came in measured tones. ‘I am not quite 
sure that I even love him now. See how little the struggle for bitter 
bread has left us.” 

Raeburn made no reply to this. She knew it was worse than 
useless to offer comfort in the face of the calm, cold eyes and bitter 
voice. Such moods as these were growing upon Cecilia, and it was far 
better to let them die out of their own free will. So the bitterness of 
this mood died out, and Raeburn began to talk of other things. The 
appointment at the great hospital of St. Michael’s might possibly be 
gained with Dr. Lowndes’ influence, Cecilia said ; and if it was gained 
there need be no more petty struggles and narrow privations. 

“Which makes it all the less likely to be won,” she commented. 
“If any other man than Dr. Lowndes were bestirring himself in the 
meer, I should not even hope for it ; but he is a man to be depended 
upon.” 

The days went on: Dr. Lowndes and Miss Douglas enjoying many 
a quiet, sensible talk together. 
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It was an agreeable puzzle to him, that sweet, unceremonious, ready 
way of hers. 

He was going out one day to attend the victim of an accident, and 
in hurrying on his overcoat he discovered that he had left a necessary 
case of instruments in his room. Raeburn chanced to be passing 
through the hall. She turned at his exclamation of momentary im- 
patience. A month’s experience had taught her that he had not a 
minute to lose, and her eyes showed her that he could not leave the . 
man to whom he was giving hasty directions. 

‘‘ Let me go up-stairs for it,” she said quickly. ‘‘ Is it instruments or 
medicine ?” 

He gave her one glance, and would no more have demurred than ne 
Ww ould have committed any other blunder. 

“It is a case of instruments,” he answered. ‘It hes on my 
reading-table.”’ 

She was gone the instant he uttered his last word, and returned as 
quickly with the case in her hand. 

‘Thank you,” he said, briefly, as he took it from her; and perhaps, 
for the first time in his life, he was beset with a natural temptation. 
He would have given much for the right to kiss her white wrist or her 
fair serving fingers. 

It appeared that they understood each other even better than before, 
after this little incident, trifling as it was. And chance threw them so 
often together that they could not choose but understand each other well. 

They had all waited impatiently for the letter which was to decide 
the fate of the St. Michael’s appointment. Even the children under- 
stood how much of comfort or discomfort depended upon the decision. 
Petty privations had invested them with a sort of every-day precocity ; 
consequently there were other anxious faces than the elder ones when, 
a few days later, an official-looking letter was handed to Dr. Lowndes 
at the breakfast-table. 

A little silence fell upon them all as he opened the envelope. They 
knew what it contained, as if by instmct. The nervous lines deepened 
upon Arthur's forehead, Cecilia looked down at her plate with a slight 
pallor, the children hushed their voices and glanced with one accord at 
Raeburn. 

It was a painful pause that followed—painiul to all in its suspense— 
doubly painful to the reader of the letter. Raeburn at least saw this 
last by the deepening gravity of the bent brow. 

At length Dr. Lowndes looked up—at Raeburn first, and then at 
Arthur. 

‘‘ There were others before us in the race,” he said, with a sharp- 
drawn breath. ‘We can only look onwards, Meredith, and hope for 
the best.” 

Raeburn glanced at Arthur then with a sympathetic throb of the 
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heart. He did not speak, the muscles of his mouth twitched nervously 
once or twice ; his eyes fell, ame: he gotup. Cecilia did not even look 
at him. 

The meal ended in wretched silence, and when it was over, the 
children and Dr. Lowndes having gone upstairs, Raeburn was left 
zione with the husband and wife. Cecilia had gone to the hearth, and 
stood there with one steady hand holding to the mantel-piece, her eyes 
hxed upon the fire. 

There was a long silence, and then Annu turned from the window 
znd came to his wife’s side. Seeing his face, Raeburn was startled. 
He looked haggard, broken, almost despairing 1n his hopelessness. He 
stood before the stern-eyed woman as before a judge. A criminal 
penitent could not have stood more hopelessly ; remorseful appeal 
expressed itself in his very figure. 

* Cecilia,” he began slowly, “ what can [ say to you?” 

* Nothing,” she answered, but without moving. 

“Vou are right,” he said. “I can say nothing—nothing can palliate 
my offence.” 

‘‘T do not blame you,” she returned, coldly. 

* Nothing can palliate the wrong I have done you,” he went on, 
after a pause. ‘ Nothing can make it Jess. Death might help you to 
torget it—nothing else. I give up now. My life has been one long 
mistake ; even our love was a mistake. And yet we loved each other, 
Ceeiha.” 

She turned upon him with a gesture that was almost wild. 

* Hush !” she cried out, with bitter passion, and Cecilia had always 
heen passionate. ‘ You remind me that | had a heart in my breast 
once—before life changed it to stone. I have told you that I do not 
hiame you. I cannot say more. It is only an everyday thing, this 
new disappointment. JT.eave me to bear it myself, as I have borne 
other things a thousand times.” 

He did not utter another word. Only the visible pallor of his face, 
and the nervous agitation of his manner expressed more than ordinary 
cmotion as he left the room. But Raeburn was struck painfully with 
a sudden secret fear of something vague. 

somehow she had always cherished one of her strong, quiet 
«ympathies for Arthur. She felt toward him alittle as one felt toward 
poor Robbie, with her unnoticed troubles and sensitive shyness. 

She pitied Dr. Meredith greatly after this, recognizing as she did his 
utter hopelessness. Liven the poor comfort of uncertainty was lost, 
and he broke down under this last straw as he had never broken down 
before. A month made him indescribably older, and once or twice 
Raeburn was startled into new anxiety by the change in his manner. 
And she had plenty of anxiety of her own, though she kept up bravely 
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of situations and advertisements, brought back to the house with hera 
little light that was almost like sunshine. 

She had come in chilled with fog and damp with misty rain one 
evening, and was kneeling before the parlour grate trying to kindle the 
laid fire before going to her room, when Dr. Lowndes entered ; findiny 
her at the task, he looked somewhat dubious about it. 

“You are wet through,” he said, gravely. 

She turned her face over her shoulder to smile up at him. She was 
wet through. Her shag mantle was frosted with moisture, even hcr 
hair was crumpling in soft, damp waves about her temples. And yet it 
was odd how bright she looked. 

‘““T dare say I am,” she answered him. ‘“ One often gets wet in 
};dinburgh. You were wet through yesterday, and so was Arthur. It 
is my turn to-day.” 

He laid his hand upon her shoulder; his serious professional 
interest touched with a sudden thrill of pity, even for her bright 
undaunted face and shining oh 

‘But you are not a man,” he said. “You are a woman. This 
will not do. You must take these things off and leave the fire to 
me. ” . 

She got up obediently as the fire leaped into a promising blaze, and 
began to unbutton her cloak, and he found himself watching her with 
a sort of wonder. <A curious wavering shadow hiding itself under her 
fallen lashes, and making her wondrously pretty and pathetic, suggested 
a He SHOR 

* Are you never tired ?” he asked, gently. 

She looked up at him quickly, and in an instant he recognised that 
the wavering shadow was the mist that rises before the rain. She was 
only a girl after all, and she had forgotten herself so long that it stirred 
her to fizd herself remembered. 

Yes,” she answered him, “Iam tired now.” And not daring to 
trust herself further, she left him, the shadow still in her eyes and apou! 
her unsteady mouth. 

Once in the quiet of her room it cost her something of effort to 
subdue herself wholly. She had sometimes found it hard to look down 
the dusty beaten road of hfe before her, and just at this moment— 
perhaps because she was chill and worn out—it seemed harder than 
usual. There was a sense of loneliness in facing its drear probabilities, 
and this sense of loneliness was curiously added to by finding that 
she had forgotten herself so utterly for so long. Being homeless and 
unmarried, she was wonderfully distinct from her sisters—even more 
distinct from the rest than she was from Cecilia, and Cecilia had very 
little in common with her. She had always been simply “ Raeburn,’ 
and ‘“ Raeburn” had always been a unit, as it were. 

But she got over her low spirits at last, and came down stairs again, 
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looking bright enough. Dr. Lowndes and Arthur had gone out, and 
the children needed attention, so she found her hands full. She generally 
found her hands full. She went through the whole round of her 
assumed duties quickly to-night. She wanted to talk to Cecilia. 
Accordingly, when the children were safe for the night, she went to 
Cecilia’s room, and found her sitting before the glass with a candle, 
preparing to retire. 

“IT was worn out, and thought I would go to bed early, 
half weary explanation. ‘Sit down, Raeburn.” . 

Raeburn sat down, and resting her arms upon the dressing-table, 
looked at her sister with a sudden pity for her. She had been so pretty 
as a girl; so pretty as a young matron, before the circle of petty cares 
narrowed around her; and remembering her radiant face, Raeburn 
recognized the presence of the faint lines and cruel sharpening with an 
aching heart. Poor Cecilia! In the greatest of her economical 
troubles Mrs. Douglas had been so proud, in the maternal way, of her 
eldest daughter, that it was worse than pitiful to see the child’s beauty 
fading and her fair face sharpening and hardening under the very 
process that had worn out the mother’s youth. 

But strangely enough a touch of Cecilia’s beauty had come back to 
her to-night. Perhaps the headache from which she was suffering had 
flushed her cheeks with the old half-forgotten flush. Perhaps some 
half-forgotten memory of her girlhood had softened her eyes and 
smoothed out the hard settled lines about her delicate mouth. At all 
events, both flush and softness were there, and she sat before her 
mirror loosening her abundant hair more like the Cecilia of ten years ago, 
than Raeburn had seen her since she had been in the house. All the 
Douglas girls had pretty hair, but none of them had had hair like 
Cecilia’s, and just now, as its fine masses slipped down and fell about 
her shoulders, it made her look almost pathetically girl-like. 

“IT feel as if I had found you again, Cecie,” Raeburn said _ half 
unconsciously, at last. The old girl-name did not scem out of place 
at the moment. 

A bit of new colour shaded Cecilia’s cheek. She leaned against the 
table and looked at herself with a half-curious, half-bitter smile. 

‘*Do you?” shesaid. ‘I feel as if I had lost myself again. I am 
so used to the sharp lines and faded cheeks. And yet I was a pretty 
girl once, Rae.” 

‘‘'You are pretty now,” said Rae, tenderly. ’ 

But Cecilia hardly seeméd to hear her. 

‘‘T] can remember that 1 thought I was pretty in those days, and 
admired myself in a happy, girlish way,” she said. “I can remember 
one night in particular, when I thought myself pretty,” with a soft, 
half-confused laugh. ‘I was undressing before going to bed, sitting 
before the mirror, just as J am now, with my hair loose, and it shone, 
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and my eyes shone, and I looked so fair and fresh in the bright 
light, that I bent over and kissed myself in the glass. I don’t think I 
was an over-vain girl, Rae, but I was so glad that I was pretty—for 
Arthur’s sake. It was when I was first engaged to him, nearly twelve 
years ago. Poor Arthur! how foolish and happy we were twelve years 
ago, Rae .” A sudden, unaccountable little sob broke her voice ; but 
she forced it down. ‘Just think of me as I was then, Raeburn, a girl 
with a fresh face and shining eyes, kissing myself in the glass for a girl’s 
very bliss and foolishness !—and then think of to-day ; and Arthur and 
Donald and Robbie and Meg.” 

All at once the simple memory of the blooming young creature with 
the shining eyes, had swept down the barrier of years and broken the 
ice about her chilled heart. The curious, all-ruling instinct of maternity 
was making her think of this girl with a sort of pathetic, half-smiling 
pity for her pretty girl’s ways—she was thinking of herself, as she 
would think, in her best moods, of Robbie and Meg when they grew 
up. She turned to Raeburn with a softened face and a mist of tears in 
her eyés. . 

‘““How happy we were!’ she said. ‘Poor Arthur! He was so 

proud of my pretty hair! November sunlight, he used to caH it, 
because it shone so, in spite of its being almost brown. It shines yet. 
See.”’ 
_ She held a soft, thick tress of it near the candle for one moment, 
the tear-mist still shading her eyes. But it was only for one moment ; 
the next a slight movement brought her arm nearer to the flickering 
flame. There was a sudden flare of light that ran up her sleeve and 
darted outward, and then she started up with a wild cry, tearing at it, 
trying to smother it, uttering shriek after shriek, and falling upon her 
knees amid a roar of flame. 

‘Don’t come near me!” she shrieked out. ‘‘ Don’t come near me, 
Rae!” 

But Raeburn was upon her knees also, white-faced and deathly, but 
clear-headed in the midst of her desperation. Dragging her to the 
floor, tearing up the carpet, fighting amid smoke and heat, yet scarcely 
conscious of any pain, was she. Only conscious of the writhing, 
tortured figure, and the hurrying, screaming children who had rushed 
into the room. | 

She never knew how it was that the struggle ended. It could not have 
. lasted many moments, and yet it seemed fearfully long before the fierce 
short-lived battle was over, and she was bending down, shuddering, 
over Cecilia, who crouched upon the scorched carpet, uttering short, 
agonized, panting cries, with her face hidden in her hands. She 
scarcely knew how it was that, with the help of the terrified servant- 
girl, she laid her upon the bed, but she was terribly conscious of the 
first words the gasping voice wailed out. 
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“TIT cannot bear this—I cannot bear it! And Arthur—-Arihur— 
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* Bring my hat and cloak down to me,” Raeburn said to Donald, who 
stood near, shaking with fear and excitement. ‘I am going for a doctor.”’ 

But fate helped her so far in her terrible strait as to render the 
journey unnecessary. She had hurried on hat and cloak on her way 
out of the room, and was hurrying down the staircase, when the front 
door opened, and some one entered, the first sight of whom brought 
her heart to her throat in a sudden rush of intense gratefulness. ‘The 
sense of relief was so strong that it was like a shock to her. She 
caught hold of the balustrades to support herself, and the next instant 
sank upon the steps with a low, strained cry. 

* Dr. Lowndes !” she cried out. ‘Isit you? Ah, thank God ! thank 
God !” 

She had never known until that night how strong the man really was. 
During hours of terror and breathless misery, she found herself sustained 
by his simple presence. His watchful eyes and steady voice in themselves 
held a world of comfort. She was grateful to him for every word he 
uttered ; every glance he gave her helped her to bear what she must 
utherwise have broken down under. He even helped her to quiet the 
excited children, and guided her with so strong a will that it would have 
been impossible for her to falter. And when Arthur returned, he met him 
and broke the news to him. 

_ It was a ternble watch the three kept that night, but in the morning 
Ceciha was quieter. She had succumbed to the influence of sharp, 
unceasing pain, and was unconscious. 

After the first hour of quietness, Dr. Lowndes sent Raeburn to her 
recom to rest. 

‘You will need rest before this is over,” he said, seriously. “ There 
will be weeks of such watching, I fear, and we have only you to rely 
upon.’ 

‘here were weeks of such watching ; even months of it. The shock 
40 Cecilia’s nervous system had been so great that when the fierce pangs 
of fiery pain were dulled, she sank into a lingering fever, that almost set 
their ansious labourat nought. It brought her to the doors of death ; 
ind for days she lay upon the threshold, so nearly lost to them that one 
ly one their hearts'gave way. Only Arthur, who watched her night and 
cay with the tenacious strength of desperation, clung to any straw of 
hope. : 

Iuring the dreary winter weeks, living, as it were, within the compass 
of the dark little square bedroom, strangely enough Cecilia Meredith fell 
back half-unconsciously into the past she had almost lost for ever. 
‘Through watching the careworn face at her bedside, her whole nature 
softened strongly. She had actually not had time to waste on memory 
and tenderness before ; but her uselessness gave her time for both now. 
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she startled her husband one day by stretching out her worn hand as 
he sat near her, and laying it upon his with an almost maternal pity in 
her touch. 

‘‘ Arthur,” she said. ‘ Poor fellow! Will you make me a promise?” 

Her new tenderness warmed him into a long-lost glow, that was 
almost like happiness as he answered her. 

“Ttis about my picture,” she said, quietly, despite the curiously 


softened tone of her voice. ‘‘ The picture I had taken last year. I_ 


Want you to burn it. If I die I don’t wish to leave it behind me. You 
have another one, you know—the little portrait I gave you for a birth- 
day present seven years ago, when Meg was a baby. I should like you 
to remember me as I was when Meg was a baby, Arthur—not as I am 
now.” 

He looked at her for a moment, in a growing passion of remorse- 
ful pity and love, and then dropped his head upon her pillow, sobbing 
aloud as men will sob sometimes. He had read in that moment all 
that she meant. 

“Cecilia!” he cried out. “Cecilia! Cecilia!” 

She laid her hand upon his head almost timidly—it was so long since 
she had had time or even inclination to caress him in any way, and she 
was vaguely sorry for her coldness now—just as she felt sorry for him 
and sorry for herself. 

‘I'he world was too hard for me,” she said. “It isa hard world at 
best, Arthur, and it made me cruel. If I die, don’t remember that— 
remember me as I was when Meg was bern.” 


And while Cecilia lay in the dingy little chamber, Raeburn was 
mistress of the household; which was not the most desirable of 
ofnces to hold, by any means. Only a practical young person with 
some experience and unlimited endurance could have sustained the 
position worthily. But being essentially practical, Raeburn so sustained 
it, and was not discouraged. 

‘You do duty for half-a-dozen people,” Dr. Lowndes said to _ her. 

‘“* Yes,” she answered him. ‘‘I must do duty for half-a-dozen people, 
you see.” 

But very naturally doing duty for half-a-dozen people tired her vers* 
thoroughly now and then. She was paler at the month’s end, and not 
quite so elastic of.step, but she had held the household reins with a 
steady hand, and kept the children in order with a success that was 
almost miraculous. 

It was nearly three months before Cecilia came down-stairs again, and 
in the slipping by of the three months a silent change had come upon 
her. Having had time for memory, the simple remedy of memory 
itself had touched her heart, and in touching had softened and wakened 
it. Despite her pallor and her worn form, she looked younger than she 
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had done for years, when the first evening of her convalescence she sat 
among them. The little excitement of change had tinted her cheeks 
faintly, and warmed the inward lght in her eyes. 

She was sitting in an arm-chair before the fire, talking to Raebum 
when Arthur and Dr. Lowndes came in, and singularly enough there 
was some excitement in Arthur’s face as he bent over and kissed her 
cheek, and when he raised his head his mouth was trembling nervously. 

“We must thank Dr. Lowndes again, Ceciha,” he said. ‘He has 
found us something better than St. Michael's.” 

He laid an opened letter upon her lap as he spoke, and as she took 
it from its envelope, Cecilia’s face was tremulous too. She did not 
speak until she had read it, and then she looked up at the two as through 
a mist, her cheeks warming with a sudden excited flush that was half 
fear. 

‘¢T cannot believe it is true,” she faltered. ‘Arthur, Dr. Lowndes 
—I cannot believe it is true.” 

But it was true enough. And certainly a position in one of the most 
celebrated of medical institutions was better than St. Michael's Hospital. 
Dr. Lowndes thought so; but in his fear of disappointing them had 
kept his efforts on his friend’s behalf a secret. He had worked stre- 
nuously, and here was the result. There was no need that life should 
be bitter again for Dr. and Mrs. Meredith. 


A day or so later Raeburn came in from one of her journeys in an 
indefinite mood. ‘Through the power of her innate self-reliance she had 
held to her former plan in spite of both Arthur and Cecilia, and at last 
she had met with success—a dubious sort of success, but success never- 
theless. She was to be a governess again, dnd the memory of her past 
experience was not a very pleasant or bright one. Consequently there 
was a faint inconsistent shadow on her face when she went into the 
parlour on her return. As she leaned on the low mantel-shelf and 
looked down into the fire, she did not tell herself that her lot was a hard 
one and the promise of her hfe barren ; even her thoughts did not ex- 
press a knowledge of the fact that she had been cheated out of her girl- 
life and made one of the world’s workers before her womanhood : but 
still there was a vague sense of loneliness in her heart, and the curious 
ache of tears rose in her throat. 

She had been so pre-occupied when she entered the room that she 
had not even glanced around it, and she was so full of thought that for 
fully five minutes she recognized no other presence than her own. She 
did not recognize any other presence at all, until Dr. Lowndes arose 
from his sofa in the darkness and came to her. 

He had been watching this girl for months—he had even loved her 
for months in his quiet way. She was that fair, old-fashioned ideal of 
his—the woman proper—and he had not often met this-ideal, though 
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he had come upon her once or twice in the course of his experience. 
Once at the head of a houseful of bairns, the busy young wife of a poor 
Edinburgh man, and once at the bedside of a rich, careworn patient, a 
low-voiced, clear-browed mother of fifty years or so. But he never 
heard Raeburn Douglas speak without remembering a subtle divine 
chord in the voice of the busy young mother; and he never met her 
eyes without remembering the eyes of the woman whose tender mother- 
hand led her world-worn son to peace and rest. So he had watched 
her, and in the end had loved her, too, in his silent fashion. But it was 
too late for silence now—the vague shadow on her young face had 
thrilled him into sudden impulse, and the moment his movements 
roused her, and her startled eyes met his, he came to her side and broke 
forth with an impassioned terseness a younger man could never have 
shown. 

‘“You did not know I was here,” he said. ‘‘ And I am glad you did 
not. I have had time to watch you and learn how a man may gain 
courage to speak his mind. I will not wait another day—not another 
hour even. I love you. I want you for my wife. I want to hold you 
close to my heart and shield you fromthe world. It has been a hard 
world to you. I will make it easier, if you will let me. Will you let me? 
Will you come ?”’ And he held out his arms to her. 

His rugged face was absolutely transfigured. She listened to him 
and trembled. It was a strange, abrupt declaration; but she had 
learned to understand that what this man did was done in all earnest- 
ness of certainty in himself and his decisions. Having spoken thus, he 
would never regret his speech, whether her answer was aye or no. She 
felt that, as their eyes rested on each other in the moment of silence 
that followed, she was shivering a little with a sudden sense of joy that 
conquered her utterly. She had never told herself until this instant 
that she loved him and longed for his strength and affection. She had 
set her steady feet upon the slow growth of her quiet fancies, never 
giving herself one shred of hope; and here all at once she was standing 
facing him, hearing him speak words that made her future warm with 
the glow of promise. 

“Will you come?” he said again. 

She looked at him, her heather-bloom eyes filling all at once ; woman- 
like, she was half afraid of her own bliss. 

‘You want me?” she half whispered. ‘“ You! Just as I am?” 

“Yes,” he answered her. ‘‘ Just as you are.” 

‘‘Then I wall come,” she said, softly. And she went to him all 
abloom with woman’s rosiest love-tint, and laid her sweet rapt face upon 
his clasping arm. 
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“| SHALL HEAR IN HEAVEN.” 


[Beethoven, it is well known, was deaf. His last words were, 
“7 shall hear in Heaven.” 
Most noble master! whose great heart resembled 
A forest wreathed with perfume, light and dew ; 
A forest where the bird-notes softly trembled 
The leafy aisles and airy arches through ; 
Oh, silent one ! whose Symphonies have power 
To woo the smile or win the tender tear, 
How awful must have been that nameless hour - 
Which closed, for ever closed, thy hapless ear ! 


Sad fate ! to weave into a sweet perfection 
All pleasant sounds in water, wood, or wind, 
Then to be cheated of thy clear perception, 
And set apart, a statue, from thy kind ! 
Tantalus, hungering atethe banquet-table, 
Tantalus, thirsting by the waters free— 
Most aptly does the old, undying fable 
Portray, pale minstrel, thy lone destiny ! 


Lone as the eagle’s lot, and yet scarce joyless 
To one who trusted with a tender heart, 
The Providence which rendered cold and voiceless 
The living, breathing genius of his art ; 
The same strange Providence which shrouded Homer, 
And, later, Milton, in a visual night, | 
But fanned their darkness with the pure aroma 
Of blossoms born in isles of viewless light ! 


Where stands those bards beyond the starry portal, 
Singing, with sparkling eyes, their noble song, 
‘Thou stand’st, Beethoven ! in thy joy immortal, 
Thy deaf ears open, and their sense made strong. 
Dying, thou saidest :—“ / shall hear in Heaven !” 
Ah, little words, which hid a life-long sore ! 
Ah, happy moment when thy bonds are riven, 
And harp and song were thine for evermore ! 
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‘¢Not for ever, my dear,” said Miss Diana. 


“You will go to him, though he will not return to you.” 
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WITHIN THE MAZE, 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* East LYNNE.’’ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
ILL-OMENED CHANCES, 


ARL ANDINNIAN was tempted bitterly to ask of his own heart 

whether he could have fallen under the displeasure of Heaven, 

so persistently did every fresh movement of his, intended for good, 

turn into an increased bank of danger. Poor Sir Adam had more 

need to question it than he; for nothing but ill-omened chances 
seemed to pursue him. 

It is quite probable that when Ann Hopley and her flurried 
mistress decided to telegraph for Dr. Cavendish of Basham, they had 
thought, and hoped, that the doctor would come over by train, pass 
quietly on foot into the Maze, so pass out again, and the public be 
none the wiser. Dr. Cavendish, however, who was out when the tele- 
gram arrived, drove over later in his gig; and the gig, with the 
groom in it, paced before the Maze gate while the doctor was engaged 
with his patient inside. 

Just then there occurred one of those unhappy chances. Mr. Moore, 
the surgeon, happened to walk by with his daughter, Jemima, and saw 
the gig—which he knew well—waiting about. It took him by surprise, 
as he had not heard that anyone was ill in the vicinity. The groom 
touched his hat, and Mr. Moore went up to him. 

“ Waiting for your master, James? Whois he with? Who is ill?” 

*““Tt’s somebody down yonder, sir,” replied the man, pointing back 
over his shoulder to indicate the Maze; but which action was not 
intelligible to the surgeon. 

“Down where? At the Court?” 

VOL. XIV. “ Y 
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“No sir. At the Maze.” 

* At the Maze! Why, who can be ill there?” cried Mr. Moore. 

**T don’t know, sir. Master had a telegram, telling him to come.’ 

At that moment Dr. Cavendish was seen to leave the gate and come 
towards his gig. Mr. Moore walked quickly forward to meet him, and 
the gig turned. 

‘IT suppose you have been called to Mrs. Grey, doctor,” 
observed the surgeon, as he shook hands. ‘Has she had a relapse ? 
I wonder she did not send ot me. I have but just given up 
‘attending her.” 

“ Mrs. Grey?” returned the doctor. “Oh, no. It is a gentleman 
I have been called to see.” 

‘“What gentleman ?” asked the surgeon, in surprise. ‘‘ There’s no 
gentleman at the Maze.” | a 

‘One is there now. I don’t know who it is. Some friend or 
relative of the lady’s, probably. Ah, Miss Jemima! blooming as ever, 
I perceive,” he broke off, as the young lady came slowly up. ‘ Could 
you not give some of us pale, over-worked people, a receipt for those 
roses on your cheeks?” 

“What is it that’s the matter with him?” interposed the surgeon, 
leaving his daughter to burst into her giggle. 

Dr. Cavendish put his arm within his friend’s, led him beyond the 
hearing of Miss Jemima, and said a few words in a low tone. 

‘‘ Why, the case must be a grave one!” exclaimed Mr. Moore, aloud. 

‘7 think so. I don’t like the symptoms at all. From some cause 
or other, too, it seems he has not had advice until now, which makes it 
all the more dangerous.” 

““By the way, doctor, as you are here, I wish you would spare five 
minutes to see a poor woman with me,” said Mr. Moore, passing from 
the other subject. ‘‘It won’t hinder you much longer than that.” 

“ All right, Moore. Who is it?” 

‘““Tt’s the widow of that poor fellow who died from sun-stroke in the 
summer: Whittle. The woman has been ailing ever since, and very 
grave disease has now set im. I don’t believe I shall save her; only 
yesterday it crossed my mind to wish you could see her. She lives 
just down below there; in one of the Cottages beyond Foxwood 
Court.” 

They got into the gig, the physician taking the reins, and telling his 
groom to follow on foot. Miss Jemima was left to make her own way 
home. She was rather a pretty girl, with a high colour, and a quantity 
of light brown curls, and her manners were straightforward and 
decisive. When the follies and vanities of youth should have been 
chased away by sound experience, allowing her naturally good sense to 
come to the top, she would, in all probability, be as strong-minded as 
her Aunt Diana, whom she already resembled in many respects, 
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The autumn evening was drawing on: twilight had set in. Miss 
Jemima stood a moment, deliberating which road she should take; 
whether follow the gig, and go home round by the Court, or the other 
way. Of the two, the latter was the nearer, and the least lonely ; and 
she might—yes, she might—encounter Mr. Cattacomb on his way to 
or from St. Jerome’s. Clearly it was the one to choose. Turning 
briskly round when the decision was made, she nearly ran against Mr. 
Strange. That gentleman had just got back from London, sent down 
again by the authorities at Scotland Yard, and was on his way from the 
station. The Maze had become an object of so much interest to him 
as to induce him to choose the long way round that would cause him 
to pass its gates, rather than take the direct road to the village. And 
here was another of those unfortunate accidents apparently springing . 
out of sole’chance; for the detective saw the gig waiting, and had 
halted in a bend of the hedge to watch the colloquy of the doctors. 

‘“‘Good gracious, is it you, Mr. Strange?” cried the young lady, 
beginnjng to giggle again. “Why, Mother aks declared this after- 
noon you had gone out for the day !” 

“Did she? Well, when I stroll out I never know when I may get 
back: the country i‘ more tempting in autumn than at any other 
season. That was a doctor’s gig was it not, Miss Jemima?” 

‘Dr, Cavendish’s, of Basham,” replied Miss Jemima, who enjoyed 
the honour of a tolerable intimacy with Mrs. Jinks’s lodger—as did 
most of the other young ladies frequenting the parson’s rooms. 

‘He must have come over to see some one. I wonder who is ill ?”” 

‘‘Papa wondered, too, when he first saw the gig. It is somebody 
at the Maze.” 

“Do you know who?” 

“Well, att seemed to talk as if it were a gentleman. I did not 
much notice.” 

““ A gentleman?” | 

“T think so. I am sure they said ‘he’ and ‘him.’ Perhaps Mrs. 
Grey’s husband has arrived. Whoever it is, he must be very ill, for I 
heard papa say the case must be ‘grave,’ and the Doctor called it 
‘dangerous,’ They have gone on together now to see poor Hannah 
Whittle.” 

Not since he had had the affair in hand had the detective’s ears been 
regaled with so palatable a dish. That Philip Salter had been taken 
ill with some malady or another sufficiently serious to necessitate the 
summoning of a doctor, he fully believed. Miss Jemima resumed. 

‘“‘T must say, considering that papa is the medical attendant there, 
that Mrs. Grey might have had the good manners to consult him | 
first.” 

“Tt may be the old gardener that’s ill,” observed the ectecive 
. slowly, who had been turning his thoughts about. 
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‘So it may,” acquiesced Miss Jemima. ‘‘He’s but a poor creaky 
old thing, by all accounts. But no—they would hardly go to the 
expense of telegraphing for a physician for him, with papa at hand.” 

‘“‘Oh, they telegraphed, did they?” 

** So the groom said.” 

“ The girl is right, ” thought the detective. “They'd not telegraph 
for Horley. Itis Salter. And they have called in a stranger from a 
distance in preference to Mr. Moore, close by. The latter might have 
talked to the neighbourhood. You have done me a wonderful service, 
young lady, if you did but know it.” 

Mr. Strange did not offer to attend her home, but suffered her to 
Cepart alone. 

And Miss Jemima, who was rather fond of a little general flirtation, 
though she did perhaps favour one swain above all others, resented 
the slight in her heart. She consoled herself after the manner of the 
fox when he could not reach the grapes. 

‘He's nothing but a bear,” said she, tossing her little vain head as 
she tripped away in the deepening gloom of the evening. “It is all for 
the best. We might have chanced to meet Mr. Cattacomb, and then 
he would have looked daggers at me. Or—my goodness me !— 
perhaps Aunt Diana.” 

Mr. Strange strolled on, revolving the aspect of affairs in his official 
mind. His next object must be to get to speak to Dr. Cavendish and 
learn whom it really was that he had been to see. Of course it was 
not absolutely beyond the cards of possibility that the sick man was 
Hopley. It was not impossible that Mrs. Grey might have some 
private and personal objection to the calling in again of Mr. Moore; 
or that the old man had been seized with some illness so alarming as 
to necessitate the services of a clever physician in preference to those 
of a general practitioner. He did not think any of this likely, but it 
might be; and only Dr. Cavendish could set it at rest. 

Perhaps some slight hope animated him that he might obtain an 
immediate interview with Dr. Cavendish on the spot, as he returned 
from Mrs. Whittle’s cottage. If so, he found it defeated. The gig 
came back with the two gentlemen in it, and it drove off direct to the 
village, not passing Foxwood Court at all, or the detective; but the 
Jatter was near enough to see it travel along. Mr. Moore was dropped 
at his own house, and the groom—who had been sent on there—taken 
up ; and then the gig went on to Basham. 

“T must see him somehow,” decided the detective—‘“and the less 
time lost over it, the better. Of course a man, in the dangerously sick 
state this one is represented to be, cannot make himself scarce as 
quickly as one in health could ; but Salter has not played .at hide-and- 
seek so long to expose himself unnecessarily. He would make super- 
human efiorts to elude us, and rather get away dying than, wait to be 
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taken. Better strike while the iron is hot. JI must see the Doctor 


to-night.” 
He turned back to the station; and was just in time to watch the 
train for Basham go puffing out. . 


‘That train has gone on before its time!” he cried in anger. 

After reference to clocks and watches, it was found that it had gone 
on before its time by more than a minute. The station-master apoio- . 
gised; said the train was up three or four minutes too early; and, as 
no passengers were waiting to go on by it, he had given the signal to 
start rather too soon. Mr. Strange gave the master in return a bit of 
his mind; but he could not recall the train, and had to wait for the 
next. 

The consequence of this was, that he did not reach Basham until 
past nine o'clock. Inquiring for the residence of Dr. Cavendish, he 
“was directed to a substantial-looking house near the market-place. A 
boy in buttons, who came to the door, said the Doctor was not at 
home. 

“IT particularly wish to see him,” said Mr. Strange. “Will he be 
long?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied the boy, indifferently; who, like the 
rest of his tribe, had no objection to indulge in semi-insolence when it 
might be done with safety. ‘“ Master don’t never hardly see patients at 
this hour. None of ’em cares to come at night-time.” 

“Tam not a patient. My business with Dr. Gavendish is private 
and urgent. I will wait until he comes in.” 

The boy, not daring to make objection to this, ushered the visitor 
into a small room that he called the study. It had one gas-light burn- 
"ing; just enough to illumine the bookshelves and a white bust or two 
that stood in the corners on pedestals. Here Mr. Strange was left to 
his reflections. 

He had plenty of food for them. That Salter was at the Maze, he 
felt as sure of as though he had already seen him. Superintendent 
Game had informed him who Smith the agent had acknowledged him- 
self to be—Salter’s cousin—and stated his own views of the motives 
that induced his residence at Foxwood. This was an additional thread 
in the web of belief Mr. Strange was weaving ; a confirmatory link that 
seemed all but conclusive. In the short period that elapsed between 
his interview with Nurse Chaffen, cies e//e, and his run up to London, 
he had seen his friend Giles, the footman, and by dint of helping that 
gentleman to trace days back and recall events, had arrived at a fact 
that could neither be disputed nor controverted—namely, that it could 
not have been Sir Karl Andinnian who was seen at the Maze by:her 
and the surgeon. On that evening, Sir Karl, his wife, and Miss Blake 
had gone to a dinner party at a few miles’ distance. At the self-same 
minute of time that the event at the Mazc took place,they were seated 
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with the rest of the company at the dinner-table, Mr. Giles himselt 
standing behind in waiting. This was a fact; and had Miss Blake 
taken a little trouble to ascertain from Nurse Chaffen w/ich evening it 
was the mysterious gentleman had presented himself to view, and then 
recalled the day of the dinner, she would have discovered the fallacy 
of her belief in supposing him to have been Sir Karl. 

Mr. Strange had, however, discovered it, and that was unfortunately 
more to the purpose. Whatever might be the object of Sir Karl’s pri- 
vate visits to the Maze—and upon that point Mr. Strange’s opinion did 
not change, and he had laughed quietly over it with the superintendent 
—it was not Sir Karl who was seen that night. It was a great point to 
have ascertained : and the detective thought he had rarely held stronger 
cards at any game of chance than were in his hands new. That Mrs. 
Grey would prove to be Salter’s sister, he entertained no doubt of. 

But the waiting was somewhat weary. Ten o'clock. Unless Dr. 
Cavendish made his appearance shortly, Mr. Strange would lose the 
last train, and have the pleasure of walking all the way from Basham. 
ble was standing before one of the busts—the late Sir Robert Peel’s— 
when the door opened, and there entered a quiet, lady-like woman, with 
cordial manners and a homely face. It was Mrs. Cavendish. 

‘‘T am so sorry you should have to wait so long for my husband,” 
she said. ‘If I knew where he was gone, I would sendto him: but 
he did not happen to tell me before he went out. Your business with 
him is of importance, I hear.” 

“Yes, madam: of importance to myself. Perhaps he will not be 
much longer now.” ; 

*T should think not. Will you allow me to send you in a glass of 
wine?” : 

He thanked her, but declined it; and she went away again. A short 
while, and a latch-key was heard in the house door, denoting the 
return of its master. Some few words were exchanged in the hall be- 
tween Dr. Cavendish and his wife—and the former entered: a short, 
quick-speaking man, with grey whiskers. 

As a matter so much of course that it hardly needs mentioning, the 
detective had to be no less crafty in conducting this interview than he 
was In some other matters. To have said to Dr. Cavendish, “I want 
from you a description of the patient you were called to see to-day, 
that I may ascertain whether it be indeed an escaped criminal of whom 
I am in search,” would have been to close the doctor’s mouth. It was 
true that he might open his cards entirely and say, “I am Detective 
Tatton from Scotland Yard, and I require you in the name of the law 
to give me all the information you can about the patient :” and, in that 
case it was possible that the doctor might deem himself obliged to 
give it. But he preferred to keep that mupaterslieke in hand, and try 
another way. 
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He possessed pleasant manners, and had a winning way with him— 
it has been already said; he spoke as a gentleman. Sitting down close 
to the doctor, he began inquiring in an earnest tone after the new 
patient at the Maze, and spoke so feelingly about patients in general, 
that he half gained the physician’s heart. 

“You are some close friend of the gentleman’s?” observed Dr. 
Cavendish. And the word “gentleman ” set the one great doubt at rest. 

“Tam most deeply interested in him,” said the detective: and the 
unsuspicious doctor never noticed the really sophistical nature of the 
answer. 

“Well, I am sorry to tell you that I think him very ill. I don’t know 
what they can have been about not to call in advice before.” And in 
a few short words he stated what disease the symptoms seemed to 
threaten. 

It startled the detective. He was sufficiently acquainted with surgery 
_ to know that it was one of difficulty and danger. — | | 

“Surely, Dr. Cavendish, he is not threatened with shat?” 

“‘T fear he is.” 

“Why, it will kill him! It is not curable, is it?” 

“Rarely, if ever, when once it has certainly: set in.” 

“And it kills soon.” 

“ Generally.” 

Mr. Strange looked very blank. To hear that his prize might escape 
him by death—or might die close upon his capture, was eminently un- 
satisfactory. It would be a termination to the great affair he had never 
thought of; would tarnish all the laurels in a busingss point of, view : 
and he was, besides, not a hard-hearted man. 

‘“‘He is very young for that kind of thing, is he not, Doctor p” 

“Yes, rather so.” 

“What brings it on, sir, in general?” 

“Oh, various causes.” 

“Will trouble induce it?—I mean great trouble ; anxiety ; care?” 

“Sometimes. Especially if there should be any hereditary tendency 
to it in the system.” 

‘Well, I did not expect to hear this.” 

“ Are you his brother?” asked the doctor, seeing how cut-up the 
visitor looked. ‘ Not that I detect any likeness.” 

‘No, Iam not his brother; or any other relative. Do you consider 
it a hopeless case, Dr. Cavendish ? ”* 

“T have not said that, I should not be justified in saying it. In 
fact, I have not yet formed ‘a positive opinion on the case, and cannot 
do so until I have examined further into it. All I say at present 1s, 
that I do not like the symptoms.” . 

“ And if the symptoms turn out to be what you fear; to threaten the 
malady you speak of—what then?” 
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‘Why then there will be very little hope for him.” 
“You are going over to him again?” 

‘Of course. To-morrow. He is not in a state to be left without 
medical attepdance.” 

“ How long do you think it has been coming on, doctor ?” 

‘I cannot tell you that. Not less than a twelvemonth, if it be what 
I fear.” 

Mr. Strange played with his watch-chain. He wanted the description 
of the man yet—though, in fact, he felt so sure as hardly to need it, only 
that detectives do not leave anything to chance. 

“Would you mind telling me what you think of his looks, Dr. Caven- 
dish ?” 

““Oh, as to his looks, they are the best part about him. His face is 
somewhat worn and pallid, but it is a very handsome face. I never 
saw a nicer set of teeth. His hair and short beard seem to have gone 
grey prematurely, for I should scarcely give him forty years.” 

“He is only five-and-thirty,” spoke the detective, thinking of Salter. 
And that, as the reader may recall, was also about the age of Sir Adam. 

“Only that? Then in looks he has prematurely aged.” 

“In his prime, say two or three years ago, he was as good-looking a 
man as one would wish to see,” observed the detective, preparing to 
give a gratuitous description of Salter. “A fine, tall, upright figure, 
strongly built withal; and a pleasant, Hanesome, frank face, with fine 
dark eyes and hair, aad a colour fresh as a rose.’ 

“* Ay,” acquiesced the physician : “I only saw him in bed, aa he is 
now much changed, but I should judge that would be just the descrip- 
tion that once applied to him. You seem to hint at some great trouble 
or sorrow that he has gone through: he gives me just that idea. Of 
what nature was it Pp—if I may ask.” 

‘It was trouble that was brought on by himself—and ¢a? is always 
the most trying to bear. As to its nature—you must pardon me for 
declining to particularize it, Dr. Cavendish, but I am really not at- 
liberty to do so. Do not put the refusal down to discourtesy. It is 
not yet over; and the chances are that you will certainly hear all about- 
it in a day or two.” 

Dr. Cavendish nodded. He assumed the words to imply that the 
patient himself would enlighten him. As to the detective, his mission 
was over; and well over. He had learnt all he wanted: what he had 
suspected was confirmed. 

“That beautiful young woman, living alone at the Maze—what rela-’ 
tive is she of his?” asked the doctor, as his visitor rose and took up his 
hat. 

‘¢ His sister,” was the rather hazardous answer. 

*¢ Oh, his sister. Mr. Moore could not make out who the patient 
was. He thought it might be the husband who had returned. jWhen 
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I asked his name, to write a prescription for the chemist, Mrs. Grey 
said I might put it in hers—Grey.” 

“TI thank you greatly for your courtesy, Dr. Cavendish.” 

“You are welcome,” said the doctor. ‘‘ Mind, I have not expressed 
any certain opinion as to his non-recovery. Don’t go and alarm him. 
What I have said to you was said in confidence.” 

“You may depend upon me. Good-night.” 

Mr. Detective Strange had to walk from Basham, for the last train 
was gone and his return half-ticket useless. Basham police-station was 
nearly opposite the doctor’s, and he stepped in there to leave a message 
on his way. In the satisfaction his visit had afforded him, he did not 
at all mind the night-walk : on the morrow, the long-sought-for Salter, 
who had dodged them so vexatiously, would be in their hands; the 
prey would have fallen. - A satisfaction, however, that was not without 
alloy, in the damping circumstances that encompassed the man’s state 
of health. And for that he could but feel compassion. 

Midnight was chiming from the clock at Foxwood as he reached the 
Maze—for he preferred to take that roundabout way. Halting at the 
gate, he looked about and listened for a minute or two. Then he let 
himself in with his master-key, and went through the labyrinth. 

The house lay in silence. All seemed still as the grave. There was 
no light, no sound, no token of illness inside ; no, nor even of inmates. 
He gently put the said key in the entrance-door to see if it would yield. 
No: the door was not only locked but bolted and barred. He went 
to the summer-house, leading up from the underground places, and ° 
found the trap-door. there also bolted and barred within. All was as 
secure as wary hands could make it. 

‘‘ And it is welcome to remain so until to-morrow,” breathed the de- 
tective as he turned to thread his silent steps back through the maze ; 
‘but then, Mr. al Salter, you are mine. Neither bolts nor bars 
can save you then.” 

And he finally let himself out again at the gate with that ingenious 
instrument, the key. To be polite, we will apply a French name to it, 
and call it a passe-partout. 

But Dr. Cavendish, reflecting afterwards upon the interview, rather 
wondered who the stranger was, and whence he had come; and re- 
membered then that he had totally omitted to ask his name, 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
ANN HOPLEY STARTLED. 


THE morning sun was chasing the dew from the grass: and the lawn 
at the Maze, glittering so brightly in the welcome rays, told no tales of 
the strange feet that had, unbidden and unsuspected, trodden it in the 
night. . Mrs. Grey, looking wondrously pretty and delicate dnvher white 
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morning gown, with her golden hair as bright as the sunshine, sat at 
breakfast in a little room whose window was beside the entrance porch. 
Her baby, wide awake, but quiet and good, lay covered up on a sofa in 
its night-dress. She was talking to it as she ate her breakfast, and the 
wide-open little eyes were turned to her as if it understood. © 

‘Good little darling! Sweet, gentle baby! It does not scream and 
fight as other babies do: no never. It is mamma’s own precious trea- 
sure—and mamma is going to dress it presently, and put on its pretty 
worked robe. Oh, baby, baby!” she broke off, her mood changing, 
and the distress at her heart rising to the surface, above the momentary 
make-believe dalliance, “if we could but be at rest as others are! We 
should be happier than the day has hours jn it.” 

The accession of illness, attacking Sir Adam on the previous day, the 
great risk they ran in calling in a doctor to him, had shaken poor Rose’s 
equanimity to the centre. She strove to be brave always, for his sake ; 
she had been in the habit of keeping in, as wellas she could, the signs 
of the dread that ever lay upon her, and she had done so in a degree 
yesterday. But in the evening, when the doctor had safely gone, and 
the day and its troubles were over, she had yielded to a sudden fit of 
hysterical weeping. Her husband came into the room in the midst of 
it. He partly soothed, partly scolded her: where was the use of fret- 
ting, he asked ; better take matters as they came. With almost convul- 
sive efforts she swallowed her sobs and dried her eyes ; and turned the 
tables on him by gently reproaching him with getting up, when Dr. 
Cavendish had peremptorily enjoined him to stay in bed. Sir Adam 
laughed at that: saying he felt none the worse for his fainting fit, or 
whatever it was, and was not going to lie a-bed for all the doctors in 
Christendom. : 

The cheery morning sun is a great restorer—a gladdening comforter: 
and Rose felt its influence. During her sleepless night, nothing could 
be more disheartening, nothing more gloomy, than the view pervading 
her mind : but this morning, with that glorious light from Heaven shin- 
ing on all things, she and the earth alike revived under it. One great 
thing she felt incessant thankfulness for; it was a real mercy—that 
that miserable visitation of the detective and his policemen had not 
been delayed to the day of Sir Adam’s illness. Had they caught him 
in bed, no earthly power, she thought, could have saved him. Karl, 
stealing over for a few minutes at night, to see for himself what this 
alarm of increased illness of his brother’s could mean, had warned 
them both to be prepared, for he had reason to fancy the search might 
be repeated. 

“This.spot is getting more dangerous day by day,” murmured Rose 
to herself, pouring out another cup of tea. ‘Oh, if we could but get 
away from it! London itself seems as though it would be safer than 
this,” 
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She proceeded with her meal very slowly, her thoughts buried in 
_ schemes for their departure. Of late she had been ever weaving a 
web of possibility for it, a cunning plan of action: and she thought 
she had formed one. If necessary s#e would stay on at the Maze with 
her baby—oh, for months—for years even—so-that Adam could but 
get away. Until this man, the detective—more feared by her, more 
dreadful to contemplate than any man born into the world yet—should 
take his departure from the place, nothing might be attempted: they 
could only remain still and quiet; taking what precautions they could 
against surprise and recapture, and she praying always that her husband 
might be spared this last crowning calamity : beyond which, if it took 
place, there would never more be anything in this world but blank 
despair. . 

Ann Hopley was upstairs, making the beds, and attending to 
matters there generally. Until her room was ready, and the fire had 
burnt up well to dress the baby by, Mrs. Grey would stay where she 
was : consequently she was at full liberty to linger over her breakfast. 
There was something in the extreme quietness of the little child, and 
In its passive face, that to a more experienced eye might have suggested 
doubts of its well-being: a perfectly healthy infant is apt to be as 
troublesome as it can be. Mrs. Grey suspected nothing. It had 
improved much since its baptism, and she supposed it to be getting 
strong and healthy. A soft, sweet, plaintive note escaped the child’s 
lips. | 

“Yes, my baby. Mamma has not forgotten you. The room will 
soon be warm, and baby shall be dressed. And then mamma will 
wrap it up well and wrap herself up, and sit out of docrs in the sun- 
shine. And papa : 

The words died off in a low wail of horror; her heart seemed to die 
away in the faintness of sick despair. Something like a dark cloud 
had passed the window, shutting out fora moment the glad sunshine 
on the grass. It was Mr. Detective Strange: and, following closely 
on his heels, were the same two policemen, both of them this time in 
official clothes. They had come through the maze without warning, 
no doubt by the help of the passe-partout, and were making swiftly for 
the entrance-door—that lay open to the morning air. Her supposition 
was that they had fathomed Adam’s system of concealment. 

‘*God help us! God save and protect us!” breathed the poor 
wife, clasping her hands, and every drop of blood going out of her 
ashy face. — 

Mr. Strange, who had seen her through the window, was in the 
room without a moment’s delay. He was courteous as before; he 
meant to be as considerate as the nature of his mission allowed him te 
be: and even before he had spoken a word, the keen, practised eye 
took in the visible signs. The small parlour, affording ‘no possibility 
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for the concealment of Salter; the baby on the sofa; the breakfast, 
laid for one only, of which Mrs. Grey was partaking. 

He was very sorry to be obliged to intrude upon her again: but he 
had orders once more to search the Maze, and could but obey them. 
And he begged her to believe that she herself, individually, should be 
subjected to no annoyance or restraint. 

She made no answer: she could collect neither thoughts nor words 
to do so in her terrible fear. Mr. Strange retreated with a bow and 
closed the door again, making a mental comment upon her evident 
distress, her ghastly looks. 

‘““There’s no mistake, I think, that he is ready to our hands this 
time: her face alone. would kLetray it. The curious thing is—where 
was he before?” 

Ann Hopley had finished the rooms, and was kneeling before the 
fire in her mistress’s chamber, coaxing an obstinate piece of coal to 
burn, and blowing at it with her lips with all her might, when a slight 
noise caused her to turn. There stood Mr. Strange, a policeman at 
his elbow. She had not heard the entrance. Up she got, and stood 
staring ; unable to believe her eyes, and startled almost into screaming. 
But she knew how much lay upon her—almost life or death. 

“Goodness bless me!” cried she, speaking freely, as she strove to 
brave it out, and shaking inwardly. ‘‘ Whatever brings you folks here 
again P” | 

‘* We have to go through the house once more.” 

“‘ How did you get in?” 

“ Quite legally,” replied Mr. Strange. ‘I have to do my duty.” 

So entirely was she unprepared for this, and perhaps fearing that in 
her state of dismayed perplexity she might let fall some dangerous 
word of admission, feeling also that she could do no good to her 
mastes by staying, but might do harm, Ann Hopley withdrew, after 
giving the fire a gentle lift with the poker, and went down to the 
kitchen with a cool air,.as if resolved not to let the affair interrupt her 
routine of work. Taking up a small basket of what she would have 
termed “fine things,” recently washed, consisting of caps and bits of 
lace, and such like articles pertaining to the baby, she carried it out of 
doors beyond the end of the lawn, and began putting the things on 
gooseberry bushes to dry. Old Hopley was pottering about there, 
doing something to the celery bed. The policeman left on guard 
below, and standing so that his sight could command all things, 
surveyed her movements with a critical eye. She did not go out of 
his sight, but came back with the basket at once. While spreading 
the things, she had noted him watching her. 

“T daresay I’m a kind of genteel prisoner,” ran her thoughts. “If I 
attempt to go where those ugly eyes of his couldn’t follow me, he might 
be for ordering me back, for fear I should be giving ~warning to the 
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master that they are here. Well, we can do nothing ; it is in Heaven’s 
hands: better they came in to-day than yesterday !” 

Mr. Detective Strange-had rarely felt surer of anything than he was 
that he should find Philip Salter in bed, and capture him without the 
slightest difficulty in his sick state. It was not soto be. Very much 
to his amazement, there appeared to be no sign whatever of a sick 
man in the place. The rooms were all put in order for the day, the 
beds made; nothing was different from what it had been at the time of 
his previous entrance. Seek as he would his practised eye could find 
no trace—nay, no possibility—of any hidden chamber. In fact, there 
was none. 

‘““ Where the deuce can the fellow be?” meee Mr. Strange, gazing 
about him with a thoughtful air. 

The underground places were visited with as little success, though 
the search he made was minute and careful. He could not under- 
stand it. That Salter had not been allowed time to escape out of 
doors, so rapid was their first approach, he knew; but, nevertheless, 
the trees and grounds were well examined. MHopley lifted his poor 
bent back from his work in the celery-bed — from which, as the 
watching policeman could have testified, he had not stirred at all—to 
touch his straw hat when the detective passed. Mr. Strange answered 
by a nod, but did not accost him. To question the deaf old man 
would be only waste of time. 

There was some mystery about all this; a mystery he—even he— 
could not at present fathom. Just one possibility crossed his mind 
and was exceedingly unwelcome—that Salter, alarmed by the stir that 
was being made, had in truth got away. Got away, in spite of the 
precautions that he, Strange, in conjunction with the police at Basham, 
had been for the past day or two taking, secretly and unobserved. 

He did not believe it. He did not wish to believe it. And, in 
truth, it seemed.to him not to be possible, for more reasons than one. 
A man in the condition of health hinted at by Dr. Cavendish would 
be in no state for travelling. But still—with the Maze turned, as he 
honestly believed, inside out, and showing no signs or trace of Salter, 

where was he ? .. 

This took up some time. Ann Hopley had got her preparations for 
_ dinner forward, had answered the butcher’s bell and taken in the 
meat: and by-and-by went across the garden again to cut two 
cauliflowers. She was coming back with them in her apron, when Mr. 
Strange met her and spoke. 

‘“T have a question or two to put to you, Mrs. Hopley, which I 
must desire of you to answer—and to answer correctly. Otherwise I 
shall be obliged to summon you before the magistrates and compel 
your answers on your oath. If ‘you are wise you will avoid giving me 
and yourself that trouble.” 
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“‘ As far as answering you goes, sir, I’d as soon answer as be silent,” 
‘she returned, in a temperate but nevertheless injured tone. “ But I 
must say that it puts my temper up to see an innocent and inoffensive 
young lady insulted as my poor mistress is. What has she done to be © 
signalled out for such treatment? If she were not entirely unprotected 
here, a lone woman, you'd not dare to do it. You told her the other 
day you were in search of one Salter: and you know that you looked 
in every hole and corner our house has got, and must have satisfied 
yourself that no Salter was here. And yet, here you come in, search- 
ing again!” 

“‘It was not Salter, I suppose, who was ill yesterday’; for whom Dr. 
Cavendish was telegraphed?” rejoined Mr. Strange, significantly, 
having allowed her speech to run on to its end, ©“ Perhaps you will 
tell me that ?” | | 

“Salter! That I'll take my oath it was not, sir.” 

‘*Who was it, then ?”’ 

“Well, sir, it was no one that you could have any concern with.” 

“T am the best judge of that. Who was it? Remember, I ask you 
in the name of the law, and you must answer me.” 

‘That gentleman came down ona short visit to my mistress, and 
was taken ill while he stayed. It frightened us out of our senses; it 
was a fainting-fit, or something of that sort, but he looked for all the 
world like a man dead ; and I ran off and telegraphed for a doctor.” 

The detective’s eyes were searching Ann Hopley through and 
through. She did not flinch: and looked innocent as the day. 

‘“ What has become of him ?” 

“He went away again last night, sir.” 

‘Went away, did he !”—in a mocking tone of incredulity. 

“He did, sir. After the doctor left, he got up and dressed and 
came down, saying he was better. He didn’t seem to think much of 
his illness ; he had been as bad, he said, before. I confess I was 
surprised, myself, to hear he was going away, for I thought him not 
well enough to travel. But I believe he was obliged to go.” 

“What was his name?” 

‘‘T did not hear it, sir. He was here but a few hours in all.” 

“Look here, Mrs. Hopley: if you will tell me where that gentleman 
came from, and what his name is, I will give you five sovereigns.” 

Her eyes opened, apparently with the magnitude of the offer. 

‘¢T wish I could, sir. I’m sure I should be glad to earn all that, if 
it were in my power; for I don’t believe Hopley will be able to work 
over-much longer, and we are laying up what little we can. I think 
he came from London, but I am not sure: and I think he’s going off 
to some foreign country, for he and my mistress were talking of the 
sea. She wished him a good voyage and a safe landing. I heard 
her,” 
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The detective paused. Was this true or false? ‘ What was his 
name? Come, Mrs. Hopley?” | 

“Sir, I have said that I did not hear his name. He came without 
our expecting him, or I might have heard it beforehand. My mistress 
called him Edward : but of course that must be his Christian name. I 

understood him to be some relation of hers.” 

“I wonder what Hopley could tell me of this f ” cried the detective, — 
looking at her. 
 “Hopley could tell you nothing—but of course you are welcome to 
ask him, if you please. Hopley never saw him at all, as faras I know: 
and I did not say anything to the old- man about it. If you question 
_ Hopley, sir, I must help you—you’d be a month making him hear, 

yourself.” 

“ How is it that you keep your husband in ignorance of things ?— 
as you seem to do.” 

“ Of what things, sir?” rejoined the woman. “I’m sure I don’t 
keep things from him: I have no things to keep. It’s true I didn’t 
tell him of this. I was uncommonly tired last night, for it had been a 
trying day, and full of work besides; and it takes no little exertion, I 
can testify, to make Hopley understand. One can’t gossip with him 
as one can with people who have got their hearing.” 

This was no doubt true. The detective was frightfully at fault, and 
did not conceal from himself that he was. The woman seemed so 
honest, so open, so truthful ; and yet he could have staked his pro- 
fessional fame that there lay mystery somewhere, and that the sick . 
man had not gone away. Instinct, prevision—call it what you will— 
told him that the man was lying close to his hand—if he could only put 
that hand out in the right direction and lay it on him. Bending his 
head, he took a few steps about the grass: and Ann Hopley, hoping 
she was done with, went into the kitchen with her cauliflowers. 

Letting them fall on to the dresser out of her apron, she gave a 
sharp look around, indoors and out. The detective was then convers- 
' ing with his two policemen whom he had called up. Now was her 
time. Slipping off her shoes—though it was not likely her footsteps 
cowd be heard out on the lawn—she went across the passage, and 
opened the door of a little room: from which: Mrs. Grey, in her fear 
‘ahd distress, had not dared to stir. 

“Mistress,” she whispered, “I must give you the clue of what I 
have been saying, lest they come and ask you questions too. It would 
never do for us to have two tales, you one and me another. Do you 
mind me, ma’am ?” 

“Go on, Ann. Yes.” 

“The sick gentleman came unexpectedly yesterday, and was taken 
sick here. You and me got frightened, and sent telegraphing off for a 
doctor. He got up after the doctor left—said he was better—didn’t 
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seem to think much of his illness, said he had been as bad before. Went 
away again at night ; had to go; was going off to sea, I thought, as I 
heard you wish him a good voyage and safe landing. I didn’t know 
his name, I said; only heard you call him Edward: thought it was 
some near relation of yours. Can you remember all this, ma’am ?” 

“Oh yes. You had better go back, Ann. If they see you 
talking to me—oh, go back! Ann, I—I feel as though I should 
die.” 

‘Nay, but you must keep up,” returned the woman, in a kind tone. 
“Tl bring you in a beat-up egg with a drop of wine init. And, 
ma’am, you might say he was your brother, if they come to close 
questioning ; or brother-in-law. Don’t fear. I'd lay all I’m worth 
they won’t light upon the master. Twice they went within a yard or ° 
two of him, but a 

There was some noise. Ann Hopley broke off, closed the door 
softly, stole back again, and slipped her feet into her shoes. In less 
than a minute, when one of the men sauntered up, throwing his eyes 
through all the windows, she was in the scullery pumping water over 
her catliflowers with as much noise as the pump would make. 

Ann Hopley had judged correctly. Mr. Strange went to the little 
room, knocking for permission to enter, and there held an audience of 
its mistress. The baby lay on her lap now, fastasleep. His questions 
were tended to get a confirmation—or contradiction—of the servant’s 
ready tale. Mrs. Grey, though in evident tremor, and looking only fit 
fora ghost, had caught the thread of her lesson well, and answered 
correctly. Some particulars she had to improvise; for his questions 
were more minute than they had been to Ann Hopley. 

“ His name ?—Grey. What relation?—Brother-in-law. What did 
he come down for >—To say good-bye before embarking for Australia. 
Where would he take ship ?>—She did not know ; forgot; oh, now she 
remembered, it was-Gravesend. Was she in the habit of seeing him? 
—Not often. He was never long together in one place, always travel- 
ling about. But was he in a fit state to travel P—She did not know. 
She had thought he looked very ill and begged him to remain at least 
until to-day, but he said he could not as he might lose his ship. Did 
he come down to Foxwood by train ?—Oh yes, by train: there was no 
other way. And go up by the trainP—To be sure. Which train P— 
One of the evening trains ; thought it was past eight when he left the 
Maze.” 

“Tt’s the time for my mistress to take her egg,” interposed Ann 
Hopley at this juncture, entering the room with the said egg in a 
tumbler. ‘I suppose she’s at liberty to do it.” 

To this last little fling Mr. Strange answered nothing. Ann Hopley 
put the tumbler on the table and withdrew. Poor Mrs. Grey looked 
too weak and ill to lift it to her lips, and let it stay where it was. 
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‘Can it possibly be true that you are still in search of Phikp Salter? 
—here ?” she asked, raising her troubled eyes to the detective’s. 

“Itis quite true,” he replied. 

‘¢ And that you really believe him to be concealed here ?” 

“Madam, I could stake my life upon it.” 

She shook her head in feeble impotence, feeling how weak she was 
to combat this fixed belief. It was the old story over again. _ Never- 
theless, she made one more.effort. Mr. Strange was watching her. 

‘Sir, I do not know what to say, more than I said before. But I 
declare to you once again, as solemnly as I can ever speak anything in 
this life, as solemnly as I shall one day have to answer before my 
Maker, that I know nothing of Philip Salter. He never was here at all 
to my knowledge, later or earlier, Why will you not leave me in 
peace?” 

Mr. Detective Strange began to think that he should have to leave 
her in peace. Twice had he carried this fortress by storm to search at 
will its every nook and corner : and searched in vain. Armed with great 
power though he was, the law would not justify these repeated forcible 
entries, and he might be called to account for exceeding his duty. But 
the man was there—as surely as the sun was in the heavens : and yet 
he could not unearth him. He began to think there must be caves 
underground impenetrable to the eye of man, with some invisible subtle 
entrance to them through the earth itself—and perhaps a subterranean 
passage communicating with Mr. Smith’s abode opposite. 

. And so the second search ended as the first had done—in signal 
failure. Once more there was nothing left for the detective but to 
withdraw his men and himself, and to acknowledge that he was for the 
time defeated. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
UP THE SPOUTS AND DOWN THE DRAINS. 


TuRNING his face towards the railway station after quitting the Maze, 
with the view of making some inquiries, as to what passengers had 
_alighted there the previous day and had gone back again—not that he 
believed one syllable of the tale told him—NMr. Strange encountered 
the gig of Dr. Cavendish bowling down. The physician recognized 
him and pulled up. 

“What's this I hear, sir, about my pation’ s having gone off again?” 
cried the doctor in a sharp tone. 

“T have heard the same,” replied Mr. Strange. “ But I don’t be- 
lieve it.” 

‘Oh, then—you are not privy to it? You did not send him ?” 

“ Not I, Dr. Cavendish. I went to the Maze betimes this morning 
to—to pay him a visit; and I was met with a tale that the bird had 
flown.” 

| Zz 
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‘I can tell you, sir, that he was in a most unfit state to travel,” said 
the doctor, with angry emphasis. ‘‘I don’t know what the consequences 
will be.” 

“Ay, if he had gone. But it’s all moonshine.” 

“What do you mean by ‘moonshine’? Has he gone, or has he 
not ?” 

‘They say at the Maze he has; but I am sure he has not,” was the 
answer. ‘* There was a motive for his being denied to me, Dr. Caven- 
dish ; and so—and so—when I went in, this morning, they concocted 
an impromptu tale of his departure. That’s what I think.” 

“They must have concocted it last night, then,” said the doctor. 
“The letter, informing me of the circumstance, was posted last night 
at Foxwood—and therefore must have been written last night.” 

“Did they write to tell you he had gone?” asked the detective, 
after a slight pause. 

‘Mrs. Grey wrote. I got it by the post this morning. She would 
not trouble me to come over again, she said, as my patient had found 
himself obliged to leave last night. But I Aave troubled myself to 
come,” added the doctor, wrathfully, “‘ and to see about it; for, of all 
mad acts, that man’s getting up from his bed yesterday, and starting off 
by a shaking railway train was the maddest. Drive on, James.” 

The groom touched the horse at the short command, and the animal 
sprang forward. Mr. Strange thought he would let the station alone 
for a bit, and loiter about where he was. This letter, written last night 
to tell of the departure, somewhat complicated matters. 

A: very short while, and the doctor came out again. Mr. Strange 
-accosted him as he was about to step into his gig. 

‘“‘ Well, Dr. Cavendish, have you seen your patient ?” 

“No, I have not seen him,” was the reply. ‘It is quite true that 
he is gone. I find he is embarking on a sea voyage, going off some- 
where to the end of the world, and he had to go up, or forfeit his 
" passage-money.” 

“They told you, ences what they told me. As, of course, they 
qgvould,” he added inwardly. 

“ But there’s something in it I-don’t altogether understand,” resumed 
the doctor. ‘Not a syllable was spoken by the patient yesterday to 
denote that he was on the move, or that he had been on the move, 
even only to journey down from London. On the contrary, I gathered, 
or fancied I gathered, from the tenor of his.remarks that he had been 
for some time stationary, and would be stationary for an indefinite 
period to come. It was when I spoke to him about the necessity of 
keeping himself quiet and free from exertion. What I don’t under- 
stand is why he should not candidly have told me that he had this 
voyage before him.” 

Mr, Strange did not answer. Various doubts were crowding upon 
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him. “Yad the man got away? in disguise, say? But no, he did not 
think it. 

: “ By the way, you did not tell me your name,” said the doctor, as 
he took his seat in the gig. 

‘“My name! oh, did I not? My name is Tatton.” 

Dr. Cavendish bent down his head, and spoke in a low tone. His 
groom was adjusting the apron. 

‘‘You hinted last night at some great trouble that this gentleman 
was in, Mr. Tatton. I have been wondering whether that has to do 
with this sudden departure—whether he had reasons for being afraid to 
stay?” 

“Just the question that has occurred to me, Dr. Cavendish,” con- 
fessed the detective. ‘‘If he has gone away, it is fear that has driven 
him.” 

The gig bowled onwards. Mr. Strange stood still as he looked after 
it: and had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Philip Smith smoking his long 
pipe at his own window, and’ regarding the landscape with equanimity. 
He went on the other way. | 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Tatton.” ’ 

Mr. Tatton turned on his heel and saluted Sir Karl Andinnian, who 
had followed him up. There was a degree of suppressed indignation 
in Karl’s face, rarely seen. | 

“Ts this true that I have just heard, Mr. Tatton,” he began, calling 
the man by his true name—“ that you have been again searching the 
Maze? My butler informs me that he saw you and two policemen 
quit it but now.” 

“Tt is true enough, Sir Karl. Salter is there. At least, he was there 
yesterday. There cannot be the slightest doubt that the sick man, to 
whom Dr. Cavendish was called, was Salter. I obtained a description 

of him from the doctor, and should have recognized it anywhere.” 

What was Karl to say? Hecould not attempt to deny that a sick 
man had been there. It was an unfortunate circumstance that Sir 


Adam, in regard to height and colour of hair, somewhat answered to ” 


the description of Philip Salter. 

*‘Sir Karl, you must yourself see that there’ Sa mystery somewhere,” 
resumed the detective, who (having taken his clue from Superintendent 
Game) honestly believed that the baronet of Foxwood Court cared 
not a rap for Salter, and had no covert interest in the matter, beyond 
that of protecting his tenant at the Maze. ‘Some one, who is never 
seen by the public, is living at the Maze, that’s certain; or, at any 
rate, dodging us there. Remember the gentleman in evening attire 
seen by the surgeon and nurse ; and now there’s this gentleman sick 
abed yesterday. These men could not be myths, Sir Karl. Who, 
then, are they ?” 

From sheer inability to advance any theory upon the point, lest he 
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should do mischief, Karl was silent. These repeated trials, these 
shocks of renewed dread, were getting more than he knew how to 
bear. Had they come upon Adam this morning? He did not dare 
to ask. 

‘As to the tale told me by the woman-servant and Mrs. Grey— 
that the sick gentleman was a relative who had come down by train 
and left again, it will not hold water,” contemptuously resumed the 
detective. ‘Men don’t go out for a day’s journey when they are as ill 
as he is—no, nor take long sea-voyages. Why, if what Dr. Cavendish 
fears is correct, there cannot be many weeks of life left in the man he 
saw yesterday ; neither, if it be so, can the man himself be uncon- 
~ scious of it.” , 

Karl’s heart stood still with its shock of pain. 

‘Did Dr. Cavendish tell you that, Mr. Tatton ?” 

‘Yes. Well, now, Sir Karl, that man is at the Maze still—I am 
convinced of it; and that man is Salter.” 

“What did you find this morning ?” 

‘‘Nothing. Nothing more than I found before. When I spoke of 
the sick man, and asked where he was, this cock-and-bull tale was told 
me: which, of course, they had got up among themselves.” 

“ As I said before, Mr. Tatton, I feel certain—I am certain—that 
you will never find Salter at the Maze; from the simple fact that he is 
not there to find—I am sure of it. I must most earnestly protest 
against these repeated annoyances to my tenant, Mrs. Grey; and if > 
you do not let her alone for the future, I shall see whether the law will 
not compel you. I do not—pray understand—I do not speak this in 
enmity to you, but simply to protect her.” 

“Of course I understand that, Sir Karl,” was the ready answer. 

“ There’s no offence meant and none taken. But if you could put 
yourself in my place, you’d see my difficulty. Upon my word, I never 
was so mystified before. Zhere Salter ts. Other people can see him, 
and have seen him; and yet, when I search, I find no traces of him. 
A thought actually crossed my mind just now, whether there could be 
a subterranean passage from the Maze to Clematis Cottage, and that 
Salter makes his escape there to his. cousin on occasion. I should like 
to search it.” 

“Come and do so at once,” said Karl, half laughing. ‘“ Nothing 
convinces like ocular demonstration. I give you full permission, as 
owner of the cottage; I doubt not Smith will, as its tenant. Come 
and ask him.” 

The detective was in earnest, and they crossed over. Seeing them 
make for the gate, Mr. Smith came out of his house, pipe in hand, 
It was one of those long churchwardens. Karl spoke a few words of 
explanation. Mr. Detective Tatton suspected there might be secret 
rooms, or doors, or fugitives hidden in Clematis Cottage, and; would 
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like to search it. After the first momentary look of surprise, the agent 
remained unruffled. | 

_ “ Pass on, sir,” said he, extending the thin end of his pipe to indicate 
the way. ‘You are welcome. Go where you please: search into 
every nook and corner; up the spouts and down the drains. If you 
surprise old Betty, tell her you’re the plumber.” 

Mr. Strange took him at his word. Karl and the agent waited in the 
sitting room together. 

“Is it after Sir Adam, sir?” breathed the agent. 

‘*No. No suspicion of him. It’s after the other I told you of. 
Hush. Better be silent.” 

The agent put-his pipe away. Karl stood at the open window. Old 
Betty, the ancient servant, came in with a scared face. She was a 
little deaf, but not with a deafness like Hopley’s over the way. 

“Tt’s all right, Betty,” called out her master. -“ Only looking to the 
drains and spouts.” 

Satisfied in one sense of the word—for in truth it was readily seen 
by the most unprofessional eye that there were no means afforded for 
concealment in the shallow-built cottage—the officer soon joined them 
again. He had not had really a suspicion of the cottage, he said, by 
way of apology : it was merely a thought that crossed him. Mr. Smith 
however, did not seem inclined to take the matter quite indifferently now, 
and accosted him. 

** Now that you are satisfied, sir, perhaps you will have no objection 
to tell me who the individual may be that you have fancied I would 
harbour in my house. I heard before from Sir Karl that you were 
after some one.” . 

From the tone he spoke in, a very civil: tone, tinged with mockery, 
the detective caught up the notion that Smith already knew: that Sir 
Karl must have told him: Therefore he saw no occasion for observing 
any reticence. : 

‘When you know that we are looking for Philip Salter, you need 
not be so much surprised that we have ca&t a thought to this house as 
Salter’s possible occasional refuge, Mr. Smith.” 

The very genuine astonishment that seized hold of Smith, pervading 
his every look and word and gesture, was enough to convince those 
who saw it that he was unprepared for the news. 

‘¢ Philip Salter!” he exclaimed, gazing from one to the other, as if 
unable to believe. ‘‘ P/ilip Salter ! Why, is he here? Have you news 
that he is back in England ?” 

‘‘ We have news that he zs here,” said the detective blandly. “ We 
suspect that he is concealed at the Maze. Did you not know it, 
Mr. Smith ?” 

Mr. Smith sat down in‘the chair that was behind ‘him, as if sitting 
came easier than standing, in his veritable astonishment. 
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“As Heaven is my judge, it is a mistake,” he declared. “Salter is 
not at the Maze; never has been. We have never heard that he is 
back in England.” 

** Did you know that he left England?” 

“Yes, Atleast we had good reason to believe that he got away 
shortly after that dangerous escape of his. It’s true it was never con- 
firmed ; but the confirmation to his family lies in the fact that we have 
never since heard of him, or from him.” 

‘* Never?” 

“Never. Were he in England we should have been sure to have 
had some communication from him, had it only been an application 
for aid—for he could not live upon air; and outlets of earnings are 
here closed to him. One thing you and ourselves may alike rest assured 
of, Mr. Detective—that, once he got safely away from the country, he 
would not venture into it again.” 

What with one disappointment and another, the detective almost 
questioned whether it were not as Smith said ; and that Salter, so far as 
Foxwood was concerned, would turn out to be indeed amyth. But 
then—who was this mysterious man at the Maze? He was passing out 
with a good day when Mr. Smith resumed. . 

“‘ Have you any objection to tell me what gave rise to your suspicion 
that Salter was at Foxwood? Or in England at all?” 

But the officer had tact; plenty of it; or he would not have done 
for hts post; and he turned the question off without any definite 
answer. For the true originator of the report, he who had caused it to 
reach the ears of Great Scotland Yard, was Sir Karl Andinnian. 

Very conscious of the fact was Karl himself. He raised his hat from 
his brow as he went home, to wipe away the fever-damp, gathered there. 
He remembered to have read somewhere of one of the tortures devised 
by inquisitionists in the barbarous days gone by. An unhappy prisoner 
would be shut in a spacious room ; and, day by day, watched the walls 
contracting by some mysterious agency, and closing around him. It 
seemed to Karl that the walls of the world were closing around him 
now. Or, rather, round one who had become dearer to him in his dread 
position than himself—his most ill-fated brother. 

At home or abroad there was not a single ray of light to illumine or 
cheer the gloom. Abroad lay apprehension ; at home only unhappiness, ~ 
an atmosphere of estrangement that seemed to have nothing homelike or 
true in it. Karl went in, expecting to see the pony-chaise waiting. He 
had been about to drive his wife out; but, alarmed by the report whis- 
pered to him by Hewitt, and unable to rest in tranquillity, he had gone 
forth to see about what it meant. But the chaise was not there. Mac- 
lean was at work on the lawn. 

“Has Lady Andinnian gone?” he inquired, rather surprised—for 
Lucy had not learned to drive yet. 
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‘“ My leddy is somewhere about the garden, I think, Sir Karl,” was 
the gardener’s answer. ‘She sent the chay away again.” 

He found his wife sitting in a retired walk, a book in her hand, ap- 
parently reading it. Lucy was fading. Her face, worn and thin, had 
that indescribable air of pitiful sadness in it that tells of some deep- 
‘seated, ever-present sorrow. Karl was all too conscious of it. He 
blamed her for her course of conduct; but he did not attempt to con- 
ceal from himself that the trouble had Grieinated with him. 

‘“‘T am very sorry to have kept you waiting, Lucy,” he began. ‘I 
had to go to Smith’s on a little matter of business. You have sent the 
chaise away.” 

‘‘T sent it away. The pony was tired of waiting. I don’t care to go 
out at all to-day.” 

She spoke in an indifferent, almost a contemptuous tone. We must 
not blame her. Her naturally sweet temper was being sorely tried: day 
by day her husband seemed to act so as to afford less promise of any 
reconciliation. 

‘© T could not help it,” was all he answered. 

She glanced up at the weary accent. If ever a voice spoke of unre- 
sisted despair, his did then. Her resentment vanished: her sympathy 
was aroused. 

‘You look unusually ill,” she said. 

“T am, ill,” he replied. ‘‘So ill that I shoukd be almost glad to 
die.” 

Lucy paused. Somehow she never liked these semi-explanations. 
They invariably imbued her with a sense of self-reproach, an idea that 
she was acting harshly. 

‘Do you mean ill because of our estrangement ?” 

“Yes, for one thing. That makes all other trouble so much worse 
for me that at times I find it rather difficult to put up with.” 

Lucy played with her book. She wished she knew where her true 
duty lay. Oh how gladly, but for that dreadful wrong ever being enacted 
upon herself, would she fall upon his arm and whisper out her beseech- 
ing prayer: “ Take me to you again, Karl!” 

‘Should the estranged terms we are living on end in a total and 
visible separation, you will have the satisfaction of remembering in your 
’ after-life, Lucy, that you have behaved cruelly to me. I repeat it: 
cruelly.” 

“IT do not wish to separate,” murmured Lucy. 

‘The time may soon come when you will be called upon to decide, 
one way or the other; when there will be nothing left to wait for ; when 
all will be known to the world as it is known to us.” 

_ “JT cannot understand you,” said Lucy. 

‘‘ Let it pass,” he answered, declining as usual to speak openly upon 

the dreaded subject; for, to him, every word so spoken seemed>fraught 
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with danger. “You can guess what I mean, I daresay: ard tLe less 
said the better.” 

‘You seem always to blame me, Karl,” she rejoined, her voice 
softening almost to tears. 

‘Your own heart should tell you that I have cause.” 

“Tt has been very hard for me to bear.” 

“Yes; no doubt. It has hurt your pride.” 

‘ And something besides my pride,” rejoined Lucy, with a faint flush 
of resentment. 


‘What has the bearing and the pain for you been, in comparison - 
with what I have had to bear and suffer?” he asked, with emotion. “J, 


at least, have not tried to make it worse for you, Lucy, though you have 
forme. In my judgment, we ought to have shared the burden; and 
so made it lighter, if possible, for one another.” 

Ay, sometimes she had thought that herself. But then her womanly 
sense of insult, her justifiable resentment would step in and scatter the 
thought to the winds. It was too bad of Karl to reflect on her “ price.” 

‘Ts it to last for ever?” she asked, after a pause. 

“ Heaven knows!” he answered. ‘Heaven knows that I have 
striven to do my best. I have committed no sin against you, Lucy, 
save that of having married you when—when I ought not. I have most 
bitterly expiated it.” 

He spoke like one from whom all hope in life has gone; his haggard 
and utterly spiritless face was bent downwards. Lucy, her love all in 
force, her conscience aroused, touched his hand. : 

“Tf I have been more harshly judging than I ought, Karl, I pray you 
and Heaven alike to forgive me.” 

He gave no answer: but he turned his hand upwards so that hers 
lay init. Thus they sat for some time, saying nothing. A singing bird 
was perched on a tree in front of them; a soe cloud passed over the 
face of the blue sky. 

‘* But—you know, Karl,” she began again in a half whisper, ‘it has 
not been right, or well, for—for those to have been at the Maze who 
have been there.” 

“T do know it. I have repeatedly told you I knew it. I would 
almost have given my life to get them out. It will not be long now; 


I fear, one way or the other, the climax I have been dreading seems to - 


be approaching.” 

“What climax ?” 
_ Discovery. Bringing with it disgrace and pain and shame. It is 
when I fear that, Lucy, that I feel most bitterly how wrong it was of 
me to marry. But I did not know all the complication ; I never anti- 
cipated the evils that would ensue. You must forgive me, for I did it 
three-parts In ignorance.” 


He clasped her hand as he spoke. Her tears were (gathering. fast. 
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Karl rose to depart, but she kept his fingers in hers, her tears dropping 
as she looked up at him. 

‘¢T ask, Karl, if we are to live this kind of life for ever ?” 

“As you shall will, Lucy. The life is of your choosing, not of 
mine.” 

One long look of doubt, of compassion, of love, into each other's eyes; 
and then the hand-clasp that so thrilled through each of them was 
loosed ; the fingers fell apart. Karl went off to the house, and Lucy | 
burst into a storm of sobs so violent as to startle the little bird, and 
stop its song. ° 


CHAPTER XXXV;: 
TAKEN FROM THE EVIL TO COME. 


DREADFUL commotion at Mrs. Jinks’s. Young ladies coming in, allin 
excitement; the widow nearly off her head. Their pastor was ill. 

On a sofa before his parlour fire, he lay extended, the Reverend 
Guy ; his head on a soft pillow, his feet (in embroidered slippers) on 
an embroidered cushion. The room was quite an epitome of sacred 
decorations: crosses lay embedded amid ferns; illuminated scrolls 
adorned the walls. Something was wrong with the reverend gentle- 
man’s throat: his hands and brow were feverish. Whether it was 
merely a relaxed throat, or a common soreness, or a quinsy threaten- 
ing him, could not be decided in the general dismay. Some thought 
one way, some another; all agreed in one thing—that it must be 
treated promptly. The dear man was passive as any lamb in their 
ministering hands, and submitted accordingly. What rendered the 
case more distressing and its need of recovering treatment all urgent, 
was the fact that the morrow would be some great, day in the calendar, 
necessitating high services at St. Jerome’s. How were they to be held 
when the chief priest was disabled? Damon Puff was all very well ; 
but he was not the Reverend Guy Cattacomb. 

The Widow Jinks, assuming most experience by reason of years, and 
also in possessing a cousin who was a nurse of renown, as good as any 
doctor on an emergency, had recommended the application of “plant” 
leaves. The ladies seized upon it eagerly: anything to allay the 
beloved patient’s sufferings and stop the progress of the disorder. The 
leaves had been procured without loss of time; Lawyer St. Henry’s 
kitchen-garden over the way having had the honour of supplying them; 
and they were now in process of preparation in the ladies’ fair hands. 
Two were picking, three boiling and bruising, four sewing, all inwardly 
intending to apply them. The Widow Jinks had her hands full below : 
gruel, broth, jelly, arrowroot, beef-tea, custard-puddings, and other 
things, being alike in the course of preparation over the kitchen-fire : 
the superabundant amount of sick dainties arising from the fact that 
each lady had ordered that which seemed to her besti_. What with the 
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_care of so many saucepans at once, and the being called off perpetually 
to answer the knocks at the front door, the widow felt rather wild ; and 
sincerely wished all sore throats at Jericho. For the distressing news 
had spread ; and St. Jerome’s fair worshippers were coming up to the 
house in uninterrupted succession. 

It fell to Miss Blake to apply the cataplasm. As many assisting, by 
dint of gingerly touching the tip of the reverend gentleman’s ears or 
holding back his shirt-collar, as could get their fingers in. Miss Blake, 
her heart attuned to sympathy, felt stirred by no common compassion. 
She was sure the patient’s eyes sought hers: and, forgetting the few 
years’ difference in their ages, all kinds of flattering ideas and sweet 
hopes floated into her mind ; for 1t was by no meang incumbent on her 
to waste her charms in wearing the willow for that false regenade— 
false in more ways than one—Karl Andinnian. Looking on passively, 
but not tendering her own help amid so many volunteers, sat Jemima 
Moore in a distant chair, her face betokening anything but pleasurable 
ease. There were times when she felt jealous of Miss Blake. 

The leaves applied, the throat bound up, and some nounshment 
administered in the shape of a dish of broth, nothing remained to be 
essayed, save that the patient should endeavour to get some sleep. To 
enable him to do this, it was obvious, even to the anxious nurses them- 
selves, that he should be left alone. Miss Blake suggested that they 
should all make a pilgrimage to St. Jerome’s to pray for him. Eagerly 
was it seized upon, and bonnets were tied on. A thought crossed 
each mind almost in unison—that one at least might have been left 
behind to watch the slumbers: but as nobody would help another to 
the office, and did not like very well to propose herself, it remained 
unspoken. 

“You'll come back again!” cried the reverend sufferer, retaining 
Miss Blake’s hand in his, as she was wishing him good-bye. 

“‘ Rely upon me, dear Mr. Cattacomb,” was the response. And Miss 
Blake regarded the promise as sacred, and would not have broken it 
for untold gold. 

So they trooped out: and Mr. Cattacomb, left to himself and to 
quiet, speedily fell into the desired sleep. He was really feeling ill 
and feverish. 

The time was drawing on for the late afternoon service, and Tom 
Pepp stood tinkling the bell as the pilgrims approached. Simul- 
taneously with their arrival, there drove up an omnibus, closely packed 
with devotees from Basham, under the convoy of Mr. Puff. That 
reverend junior, his parted hair and moustache and lisp in perfect 
order, conducted the service to the best of his ability; and the fore- 
heads of some of his fair hearers touched the ground in humility, 
when they put up their prayers for the sick pastor. 

The autumn days were short now; the service had beén, somewhat 
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long, and when St. Jerome’s turned out its flock, evening had set in. 
You could hardly see your hand before you. Some went one way, 
some another. The omnius started back with its freight: Mr. Putt, 
however (to the utter mental collapse of those inside it), joined the 
pilgrims on their return to Mr. Cattacomb’s. Miss Blake went straight 
on to Foxwood Court: for, mindful of her promise to the patient, she 
wished to tell Lady Andinnian that she should not be in to dinner. 

Margaret Sumnor was staying with Lucy: her invalid sofa and her- 
self having been transported to the Court. The rector and his wife 
had been invited to an informal dinner that evening ; also Mr. Moore 
and his sister: so Miss Blake thought it better to give notice that she 
should be absent, that they might not wait for her. Jemima Moore, 
a very good-natured girl on the whole, offered to accompany her, 
seeing that nobody else did; for they all trooped off in the clerical 
wake of Mr. Puff. As the two ladies left the Court again, they became 
aware that some kind of commotion was taking place before the Maze 
gate. It was too dark to see so far, but there was much howling and 
groaning. 

** To let us go and see what it is!” cried Miss Jemima. And she 
ran off without further parley. The irruption into the Maze of Mr. 
Detective Tatton—who was by this time known in his real name and 
character—had excited much astonishment and speculation in Fox- 
wood ; the more especially as no two opinions agreed as to what there 
was within the Maze that he could be after. The prevailing belief 
amid the juvenile population was that a menagerie of wild beasts had 
taken up its illegitimate abode inside. They collected at hours in 
choice groups around the gate, pressing their noses against the iron- 
work in the hope of getting a peep at the animals, or at least of hearing 
them roar. On this evening a dozen or two had come down as usual : 
and Tom Pepp, having cut short the ringing out, in his ardour to make 
one, had omitted to put off the conical cap. 

But these proceedings did not please Sir Karl Andinnian’s agent at 
Clematis Cottage. That gentleman, after having warned them sundry 
times to keep away, and enlarged on the perils that indiscriminate 
curiosity generally brought to its indulgers, had crossed the road to- 
night, armed with a long gig-whip, which he began to lay about him 
kindly. The small fry, yelling and shrieking, dispersed immediately. 

“Little simpletons!” cried Miss Jemima Moore, as the agent 
walked back with his whip, after explaining to her. ‘“ Papa says the 
police only went in to take the boundaries of the parish. ° And—oh! 
there’s Tom Pepp in his sacred cap! Miss Blake, look at Tom 
Pepp. Oh! Oh, if Mr. Cattacomb could but see him !” 

Miss Blake, who never did things in a hurry, walked leisurely after 
the offending boy, intending to pounce upon him at St. Jerome’s. In 
that selfsame moment the Maze gate was thrown open,.and Mrs. 
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Grey, her golden hair disordered, herself in evident tribulation, came 
forth wringing her hands; amazing Miss Jemima more considerably 
than even the whip had amazed the boys. 

What she said, Jemima hardly caught. It was to the effect that her 
baby was in convulsions ; that she wanted Mr. Moore on the instant, 
and had no one to send. 

“Tl run for papa,” cried the good-natured girl. “I will run at 
once; Iam his daughter. But you should get it into a warm bath 
instantly, you know. There’s nothing else does for convulsions. I 
would come and help you if there were any one else to go for papa.” 

In answer to this kind suggestion, Mrs. Grey stepped inside again 
and shut the gate in Miss Jemima’s face. But she thanked her ina 
few heartfelt words, and begged her to get Mr. Moore there without 
delay : her servant was already preparing a bath for the baby. 

Jemima ran at the top of her speed, and met her father and aunt 
walking to Foxwood Court. The doctor hastened to the Maze, 
leaving his sister to explain the cause of his absence to Sir Karl and 
Lady Andinnian. 

Dinner was nearly over at the Court when the doctor at length got 
there. The baby was better, he said: but he was by no means sure 
that it would not have a second attack. Ifso, he thought it could not 
live: it was but weakly at the best. 

As may readily be imagined, scarcely any other topic formed the 
conversation at the dinner-table. Not one of the guests seated round 
it had the slightest notion that it was, of all others, the most intensely 
unwelcome to their host and hostess: the one in his dread to hear the 
Maze alluded to at all; the other in her bitter pain and jealousy. The 
doctor enlarged upon the isolated position of Mrs. Grey, upon her 
sweetness and beauty, upon her warm love for her child, and her great 
distress. Sir Karl made an answering remark, when obliged. Lucy 
sat in silence, bearing her cross. Every word seemed to be an outrage 
on her feelings. The guests talked on; but somehow each felt that 
the harmony of the meeting had left it. 

Making his dinner off one dish, in spite of the remonstrances of Sir 
Karl and the attentions of Mr. Giles and his fellows, the doctor drank 
a cup of coffee, and rose to leave again. His sister, begging Lady 
Andinnian to excuse her, put on her hat and shawl, and left with him. 

“Are you going over to the Maze, William?” she asked, when they 
got out. 

. “Tam, Diana.” 

“Then I will go with you. That’s why I came away. The poor 
young thing is alone, save for her servants, and I think it only a charity 
that some one should be with her. | 

The surgeon gave a grin of satisfaction in the darkness of the night. 
“‘Take care, Diana,” said he, with assumed gravity. ‘‘ You know the 
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question the holy ones at St. Jerome’s are raising—whether that lovely 
lagly is any better than she should be.” 

“Bother to St. Jerome’s,” independently returned Miss Diana. 
‘Tf the holy ones, as you call them, would expend a little more 
time in cultivating St. Paul’s enjoined charity, and a little less in 
praying with those two parsons of theirs, Heaven might be better 
served. Let the lady be what she will, she is to be pitied in her 
distress, and I am going to her. Brother William!” 

“Well?” 

“IT cannot think what is the matter with Lady Andinnian. She 
looks just like one that’s pining away.” 

The evening went on at the Court. Miss Blake came back, bringing 
the news that the Reverend Mr. Cattacomb’s throat was easier: which 
was of course a priceless consolation. At ten o’clock Mr. and Mrs. 
Sumnor took their departure, Sir Karl walking with them as far as the 
lodge. In returning, he saw his wife at one of the flower-beds. 

“Lucy! Is it you, out in the damp? What do you want?” 

“IT am getting one of the late roses for Margaret,” was the answer. 
** She likes to have a flower to cheer her when she lies awake at night. 
She says it makes her think of Heaven.” 

“T will get it for you,” said Karl. And he chose the best he could 
in the starlight, and cut it. 

“ Lucy, [ am going over the way,” he resumed in a low tone, as they 
turned to the steps, ‘and I cannot tell you when I shall be back.” 

Of all audacious avowals, this sounded about the cooiest to its 
poor young listener. Her quickened breath seemed to choke her; her 
heart beat as though it would burst its bounds. | 

‘Why need you tell me of it?” she passionately answered, all her 
strivings for patience giving way before the moment’s angry pain. 

Karl sighed. “It les in my duty to do what I can, Lucy: as I 
should have thought you might see and recognize. Should the child 
have a relapse in the course of the night, I shall be there to fetch 
Moore : there’s no one else to go.” 

Lucy let fall the train of her dinner dress, and swept across the hall ; 
vouchsafing back to him neither look nor word. 


The chamber lay in semi-light: with that still hush, pervading it, 
common to rooms where death is being waited for, and is seen visibly 
approaching. Mr. Moore’s fears had been verified. The infant at the 
Maze had had a second attack of convulsions, and was dying. 

It lay folded in a blanket on its mother’s lap. The peaceful litile 
face was at rest now; the soft breathing, getting slower and slower, 
alone stirring it. Miss Diana, her hat thrown off, sat on her heels on 
the hearth-rug, speaking every now and then a word or two of honiely _ 
comfort: the doctor stood near the fire, looking on. 
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With her golden hair all pushed from her brow, and her pretty face, 
so delicate and wan, bent downwards, she sat, the poor mother. Save 
for tle piteous sorrow in the despairing eyes, and a deep sobbing sigh 
that would arise in the throat, no sign of emotion escaped her. The 
doctor, who saw the end getting nearer and nearer, and was aware that 
such ends are sometimes painful to see, even in an infant—the little 
frame struggling with the fleeting breath, the helpless hands fighting for 
it—had been anxious that Mrs. Grey should resign her charge to some 
one else. Miss Diana made one more effort’ to bring it about. | 

“My dear, I know you must be tired. You'll get the cramp. Let 
me take it, if only for a minute’s relief.” . 

“Do, Mrs. Grey,” said the doctor. 

She looked up at them with beseeching entreaty. ‘ Please don’t ask 
me, I must have him to the last. He is going from me for ever.” 

**Not for ever, my dear,” corrected Miss Diana. ‘ You will go to 
him, though he will not return to you.” 

The door opened, and some one came in. Absorbed by the dying 
child though she was, and by the surroundings it brought, Mrs. Grey 
glanced quickly up and made a frantic movement to motion the in- 
truder back, her face changing to dread, her lips parting with fear. 
She thought it might be one who must not dare to show himself if he 
valued life and liberty: but it was only Karl Andinnian. 

“Oh, Karl, he is dying!” she cried, in the hasty impulse of the 
moment—and the dry eyes filled with tears. ‘My darling baby is 
dying.” ’ | 

**T have been so sorry to hear about it, Mrs. Grey,” returned Karl, 
who had his wits about him, if she had not, and who saw the surprise of 
the doctor and Miss Diana, at the familiarity of the address. ‘‘ I came 
over to see if I could be of any use to you.” 

He fell to talking to Mr. Moore in an undertone, giving her time to 
recover her mistake ; and the hushed silence fell on the chamber again. 
Karl bent to look at the pale little face, soon to put on immortality ; 
he laid his hand lightly on the damp forehead, keeping it there for 
a minute in solemn silence, as though breathing an inward prayer. 

‘He will be better off There than here,” whispered he then to the 
mother, in turning to leave the chamber. ‘ The world is full of thorns 
and care, as some of us too well know: God is taking him from it.” 

Pacing a distant room like a caged lion, was Sir Adam Andinnian. 
He wheeled round on his heel when his brother entered. 

‘Was ever position like unto mine, Karl?” he broke out; anger, 
pain, impatience, and most deep emotion mingling together in his tone. 
‘‘Here am I, condemned to hide myself within these four walls, and 
may not quit them even to see my child die! The blackest criminal 
on earth can call for his friends on his death-bed. When are that offen- 
sive doctor and his sister going?” 
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“They are staying with Rose,” spoke Karl, in his quiet voice. ‘ Oh, 
Adam, I am so sorry for this! I feel it with my whole heart.” 

“ Don’t talk,” said Adam, rather roughly. “No fate was ever like 
my fate. Heaven has mercy for others: none forme. Because my 
own bitter punishment was not enough, it must even take my son !” 

‘It does seem to you cruel. But God’s ways are not as our ways. 
He is no doubt taking him, in love, from the evil to come. When we 
get up there ourselves, Adam, we shall see the reason of it.” - 

Sir Adam did not answer. He sat down and covered his face with 
his hand, and remained in silence. Karl did not break it. 

Sounds byand by. The doctor and his sister were departing, escorted 
by Ann Hopley—who must see them out at the gate and make it fast 
. again. When the bolts and bars were shot, Adam. went forth. 

In its own crib lay the baby then, straight and still. The fluttering 
heart had ceased to beat; the sweet little peaceful face was at rest. 
Rose knelt by her own bed, her head muffled in the counterpane. Sir 
Adam strode up to his child and stood looking at it. 

A minute’s silence, deep as that of the death that was before him, and 
then a dreadful burst of tears. They are always dreadful when a man 
_ sheds them in his agony. 

‘“‘Tt was all we had, Karl,” he, said between his sobs. ‘ And I did 
not even see him die!” 

Karl took the strong but now passive hands in his. His own eyes 
were wet as he strove to say a word of comfort to his brother. But these 
first moments of grief are not best calculated for it. 

‘‘He is happier than he could ever have been here, Adam. Try and 
realize it. He is already one of God’s bright angels.” 


And my young Lady Andinnian, over at Foxwood Court, did not 
choose to go to bed, but sat up to indulge her defiant humour. Never 
had her spirit been so near open rebellion as it was that night. Sir 
Karl did not come in: apparently he meant to take up his abode at 
the Maze until morning. 

- “ Of course he must be there when his child is dying!” spoke she to 
herself, as she paced the carpet with a step as impatient and a great 
deal more indignant than those other steps that had paced that night. 
‘“* Of course se must be comforted! While I . 

The words were choked by a flood of emotion. Bitter reflections 
crowded on her, one upon another. The more earnestly and patiently 
she strove to bear and forbear, the more cruelly seemed to rise up her 
afflictions. And Lucy Andinnian threw herself down in abandonment, 
wondering whether all pity had quite gone out of Heaven. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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PAPER AND ITS SUBSTITUTES. 


HEN it first became necessary to express tdeas, promulgate 

laws, or certify contracts -in writing, some natural substance, 
needing no manufacture and but little preparation, would be chosen. 
The bare surface of a rock; a flat stone ; clay, afterwards dried in the 
sun, like the Babylonian bricks, sufficed for the requirements of rulers 
and priests—the only classes whose deeds or thoughts were then con- 
sidered worthy of record. 

But, as the intercourse of man with his fellow-men increased, as 
trafic became more general, and something like enlightenment irradi- 
ated from the original centre, greater facility of communication or 
means of remembrance became essential. Tablets, therefore, composed 
of slight pieces of board covered with wax, or some other soft substance 
easily impressed by the stylus, were used for memoranda, while plates 
of metal, ivory, or wood were inscribed with the edicts, or whatever 
writing was to serve other than a temporary purpose. 

Long before the relinquishment of these inconvenient and cumbrous 
materials, however, paper, so called from the papyrus of which it was 
first made, came into use. We have no possibility of ascertaining the 
origin of this primitive paper, nor will this surprise us when we consider 
that a writing on papyrus has been discovered dating back as far as the 
last two reigns of the third dynasty of Manetho’s Pharaohs, the imme- 
diate predecessors of Cheops, the builder of the first and greatest 
pyramid, thus fixing the era at two thousand years before the time of 
Moses. 

This plant, the cyperus Papyrus, grows on the marshy banks of rivers 
in Abyssinia and Syria; it is also found to some extent in Sicily; but in 
ancient times it abounded on the shores of the Nile. It is of the same 
order as the bulrush, but of much larger growth. The stem is tri- 
angular, surrounded by long grassy leaves that spring from near the 
ground. The flowers form flattened spikes from fifteen to twenty 
inches in Jength, garnished with long, silky fibres. These flowers were 
much used in Egypt to form garlands for crowning the statues of the 
gods. 

‘Paper is made from the papyrus,” says Pliny, “by splitting it with 
a needle into very thin leaves, due care being taken that they should 
be as broad as possible.” The sheets of: papyrus pith are laid upon a 
table, and moistened with Nile water, “lengthwise, as long as the 
papyrus will admit of, the jagged edges being cut off either end; after 
which, a cross layer is placed over it, the same way ; in fact, that hurdles 
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are mide. When this is done, the leaves are pressed close together, 
and then dried in the gun; after which they are united to one another.” 
- The great manufactory and mart for this ancient paper was Alex- 
andria, and during the first few centuries of the Christian era it formed 
an important article of commerce. Writings on papyrus exist belong- 
ing to the fifth and sixth centuries, and there is evidence of its having 
been used as late as the seventh. Indeed, it does not appear to have 
been wholly given up till the time of Charlemagne. The cyferus papyPus 
has now disappeared from Egypt, making good the words of Isaiah, 
‘““The paper reeds by the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, shall 
wither, be driven away, and be no more seen.” 

The great expense of papyrus, on account of the monopoly, and the 
deficient supply, drove the people to other contrivances, and paper 
made of the inner bark of trees became not uncommon; hence /iber, 
a book. Prepared skins of animals also came into use. The employ- 
ment of skins for writing material is very ancient; but when Ptolemy 
Epiphanius, out of jealousy, forbad the exportation of papyrus, the 
fabrication of parchment received a new impulse. 

It would seem, that the preparation of the skin for the purposes of 
the scribe rendered it costly; for even in the eleventh century we are 
told by Hildebert, Archbishop of Tours, that the writer had to remove 
from his parchment, with the aid of a razor, the remains of fat and 
other impurities, and then with pumice-stone to make. the hair and 
tendons disappear; thus giving us to understand that the transcriber 
had, in a great measure, to prepare his own material. 

The first invention of paper manufactured from vegetable pulp is 
also lost in the mists of antiquity. It appears to have been first intro- 
duced into Europe from the East through the Arabians and Persians. 
The use of paper, according to the modern application of the word, 
had become common in China at an extremely remote period, and 
Gibbon tells us, in a note, that this manufacture was introduced from 
China into Samarcand 651 B.c., and thence spread over Europe. 

The Chinese are said to have so great a variety of paper that each 
province possesses its own peculiar make. The sort commonly known 
as silk-paper is fabricated from the inner bark of the bamboo or mul- 
berry tree. The rice-paper—so called—is prepared from the inner 
portion of the stems of a hardy leguminous plant that grows plentifully 
about the lakes near Calcutta, and also in the Island of Formosa, 
‘whence the Chinese import it in quantities. The stems of the plant 
being cut into the proper lengths for the sheets, the pith is cut spirally 
into a thin slice, then flattened, pressed, and dried. 

The Arabians appear first to have introduced the manufacture of 
paper into Spain. On the oldest specimen extant of this Spanish manu- 
facture a treaty of peace between the King of Aragon and a neigh- 


bouring potentate, A.D. 1175, is transcribed. A manuscript jexists in 
VOL, XIV. AA 
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England, however, written upon cotton paper, bearing date a.D. 1049; 
but this paper was, no doubt, imported from the East. | 

Paper at this early period was of exceedingly inferior quality, being 
coarse, brown, spongy, and liable to speedy decay. So much was this 
the case that in a.D. 1221 the Emperor Frederic the Second of 
Germany issued an order declaring nu!l and void all documents written 
on this material, and fixing a term of two years within which they were 
toabe transferred to parchment. 

Paper had hitherto been manufactured of raw cotton, heiig, or other 
vegetable fibre; but it now came to light that fibre having already 
undergone the process, not only of manufacture but of wear, was better 
adapted to the purpose, being more easily reducible to a fine pulp. 
We have, therefore, specimefs of paper made from rags as early as the 
fourteenth century, the oldest extant being a letter from Joinville to 
Louis the Tenth of France, dated a.p. 1315. 

The continued imperfection of this manufacture still necessitated the 
transcription of all important documents on parchment or vellum. The 
parchment was, as of old, cut into bands joined endwise, so as to 
form rolls, some of the judicial acts requiring rolls twenty feet in 
length. Nor was this plan discontinued till the sixteenth century, when 
the codex, written on both sides, became general. It must not be con- 
cluded that ancient law parchments were‘always lengthy affairs, how- 
ever ; there being contracts of sales, dating a.D. 1233 and 1252 only 
two relies long by five wide, and a will, written in A.D. 125 5, two inches 
by three and a half. 

The principle of paper-making has been the same from fime imme- 
morial, the only change being the material used, and the machinery 
employed. The fibrous substance is cut and bruised in water until it 
becomes a fine, soft pulp. This is taken up in a thin even layer, upon 
a frame of fine wire cloth that allows the moisture to pass through, | 
when the pulp speedily coagulates into a sheet of paper. The sheets 
are first pressed between felt, which being removed the paper is 
again subjected to a powerful pressure and dried. - It is in this state 
bibulous, like blotting-paper; but the sheets are now dipped in size, 
and again pressed and dried. - For printing-paper, however, the size is 
added to the pulp in the engine. 

Some idea may be formed of the improvement effected by machinery 
in this manufacture when it is stated that whereas by the hand process 
the paper took more than three months to complete, the rags may now . 
be put into the mill one day, and the paper be ready for delivery the 
next. 

Scarcely a fibrous vegetable substance exists that may not be turned 
to use in this manufacture. Jacob Christian Schaffer, of Ratisbon, in 
1765, wrote a work on experiments in making paper from other mate- 
rials than rags, which is printed on sixty varieties of paper, made from 
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as many different substances. And in 1786 the Marquis de Vilette 
published in London a small book printed on paper made of marsh- 
mallow ; at the end are leaves of paper manufactured at Bruges from 
twenty different plants, such as nettles, hops, reeds, &c. But these, as 
well as straw, can only be considered as substitutes to supply the 
deficiency of rags, not as in any way superseding that material. 

In 1390 Ulman Stromer established a large paper-mill at Nurem- 
berg ; this mill is said to have been the first in Europe to convert rags 
into paper. The French soon followed this example, however, and so 
far improved upon the manufacture that for a long period they acquired 
almost a monopoly of the trade, importing largely to other countries. 
Another hundred years elapsed before the first English paper-mill was 
erected at Hertford, a second being put up at Dartford, in 1580, by a 
German of the name of Spielman, who received knighthood from 
Queen Elizabeth. | 

The production of these mills must still have been inferior to those 
of the French, however, as we are told that the Protestant refugees 
flocking to England after the revocation of the edict of Nantes greatly 
improved the manufacture of white writing-paper. 

The qualities of the paper produced in different countries are com- 
pared by Fuller, in 1661, to those of the various manufacturers, the 
French being “light, slight, and slender; the Venetian, neat, subtil, 
and court-like; and the Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking up 
the ink with the sponginess thereof.” 

In 1471 the printers Sweynham and Paunartz petitioned the Pope 
for assistance, on the plea that the number of books they had printed 
and which remained on their hands was so great, that it was a wonder 
where they could have procured. a sufficient quantity of paper for the 
12,475 volumes. 

Just two hundred and fifty years later the quantity of paper made 
in Great Britain amounted to 300,000 reams—about equal to two-thirds 
of the consumption. 

Passing over another hundred and fifty years, we find the German 
Zollverein consuming over 180,000 cwts. of rags annually in paper 
manufacture, and employing 794 paper-mills, producing annually 
36,964 tons of paper. 

In the year previous to the repeal of the duty upon paper the excise 
amounted to 41,244,142 in Great Britain and Ireland. Since that 
time there are no direct means of ascertaining the quantity manufac- 
tured ; but when we find that one of the smaller newspapers consumes 
two tons of paper daily, that last year 90,453 tons of paper-making 
material was imported, and that the value of printed books exported 
rose from 4399, 584 in 1858 to £684,243 in 1870, some idea may be 
formed of the immense increase in the consumption of this simple but 
invaluable article. 
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“PAROLE D'HONNEUR.” 


WO women were under a scarlet-berried rowan tree, talking 
together in feminine fashion, as the sun dipped down behind. 
the hill on which they had spent their idle evening hours among 
the yellow gorse and purple heath. Two women: not so very wide 
apart in age; the one looking down, the other up ; both pairs of eyes 
meeting as the one stood upright and the other sat beneath the 
tree. And yet, nearly of an age as they were, surely there were 
never two women more distinctly unlike each other in characteris- 
tics ; more completely unlike each other in life and mind and bearing. 
The one who stood and looked down at her smaller companion 
was plainly the elder, plainly the wiser, plainly the more worldly. 
One saw it in her stylish, tall figure, in her fair distingué face, in her 
ease of manner, in her clear blue eye.’ The other was only a girl, after 
all—a little creature with a sweet young face and antelope eyes, and 
pretty arched brown brows, oddly capable of expressing her every 
thought—oddly thoughtful just now, as: she played, a trifle nervously, 
_ with the bit of purple heath she held in‘one slight hand. | 
= Things were going on in ‘the old’ way when he came,” she was 
saying. “You know the old way, Bellethe horrible, draggin g old 
way ; mamma growing harder to beat with every day and wearing poor 
papa’s life out with her cruel speeches ; and Jack getting more dissipated 
and selfish and contemptible ; and no corner in the house that was like 
home. ‘That was the way it all was when he came, and—well, some- 
how, he was so kind to papa, and so generous, and so anxious to please 
that no one could help liking him a little; and then he asked me to 
marry him, at last, and I said yes. I thought, Belle, that if I had a 
house of my very own, I could make it seem like home to poor, heari- 
broken papa; and—TI did not dislike him, either.” And the girl ended 
with a ghost of a sigh. | 
Lady Lundie looked down at her. What a nice, insignificant little 
creature she was, with her pretty, small frame, and her sweet face, and 
the wide, cool brown eyes under the soft shadow of her plain little 
straw hat. Lady Lundie had never looked out on the purple heath 
with such honest eyes as these, even years back, and yet somehow she 
quite understood her young friend, and had a whimsical sort of pity 
for her. 
«And you were to have been married—when ?” she asked. 
“In April, I believe: but you know I was taken ill of slow fever 
soon after we were engaged; and when you sent for me to come to 
Loch Ransa, Mr. Lauder said he would give me up for a month or so, 
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if it would please me. It was very good of him,” ina quiet sounding 
way. “And papa said it would do me good, so I came.’ 

‘*A sort of parole d’honneur,” suggested her ladyship, carelessly. 
“‘ Was that it, Joanna?” 

Joanna’s brown eyebrows took their puzzled line for a second, and 
then dropped, as she laughed a little. 

‘I don’t know,” she said; “I suppose so, though. It does look 
like it. But I couldn’t break my word—parole d’honneur, or not—and 
I gave my word before he gave me my parole; and one word is as 
good as half a dozen.” 

“In your honest category, yes,” her friend answered, and then 
checked an uncalled-for sigh, She remembered an episode in her own 
life when a thousand words had not been worth one—when a thousand 
vows had been valued at less than one simple promise. But that was 
years ago, before she became Lady Lundie; and it was because she 
had determined to be Lady Lundie that all the old vows had been 
blown so lightly before the mind of her worldliness. Joanna knew all 
about it; and so Joanna understood what her scarcely checked sigh 
meant. 

There was a slight pause after this, in which both looked at the 
-roseate glow the setting sun cast over the hills and the heath and the 
loch below. They both had their own secret thoughts, and each was 
following one fancy into a different channel. Lady Lundie was look- 
ing backward; Joanna Forsythe, forward. They were so unlike, you see, 
and yet they were fond of each other, for all that. 

** Look,” said Lady Lundie, at last, “the sun is slipping behind the 
heath, Joanna. We had better go. nome, ; tea will be ready, and 
Dugald will be tired of waiting for us.’ 

Joanna rose obediently. She was prone to be led by people whom 
she liked, and she always obeyed her friend. She had obeyed her to 
some extent when they were girls together, when Lady Lundie had only 
been a fair, tall, handsome creature, in fashion in their small, common- 
place world ; as she was’ now in the greater one, since she had won a 
higher fortune by her marriage. Her fortune had always been a better 
one than Joanna's, for some reason or other. But tien Joanna’s fortune 
was a very unpleasant one, at best. Her father was almost a poor man; 
her mother was an utterly shrewish, utterly selfish, and utterly calculat- 
ing woman—such a woman as one seldom meets—thank Heaven! Her 
only brother, who was his mother’s favourite, was dissipated, overbear- 
ing, and extravagant; so, between the two, this quiet, yet intensely 
feeling, straight-forward little Joanna and her careworn father, lived in 
an atmosphere of petty meanness and big deceits, which in itself was 
a daily torture. No wonder that Mr. Lauder’s offer, coming, as it did, 
from that honest, gentlemanly young man of business, was received after 
Pf oanna’s grave, conscientious, ungirlish fashion, and pondered over and 
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talked about between father and daughter, and finally accepted. Joanna 
had never loved any one else ; she was fond of Mr. Lauder in a gentle, 
undemonstrative way, and her home would be a haven of rest for her 
father and herself; so, why not say yes? ‘The yes was said, and the 
marriage day almost fixed upon, when the tractable young betrothed 
fell ill; and soon after, on receiving her old friend’s invitation to Loch 
Ransa, was sent to recruit herself among the bracken on farolc 
a’honneur, for she was to become Mrs. Lauder in October. 

As Lady Lundie had prophesied would be the case, tea was ready 
when they arrived, and Dugald was tired of waiting. Dugald was Lady 
Lundie’s brother, and was spending his summer at Loch Ransa, too ; 
though he could not have told why, unless it was that the place was 
pretty and picturesque, and he was idle and rather fond of his hand- 
‘some, clever sister. 

He was lounging in a low chair before one of the big French 
windows when they came in; and he turned round to look at Joanna’s 
small straw hat, and the Dice under it, with a touch of admiration in his 
eyes. 

“What,” he said, ‘‘niore ferns and heath, Joanna? What are you 
going to do with them all? Do you feed your horses on ferns, Belle? 
and is it possible that you take those fearfully energetic walks for 
economy’s sake P” 

Joanna came to his window and stood near him, pulling off her 
gloves, but not looking at him, even as she made her answer; looking 
out at the poplars shivering in the evening breeze from the loch. 

“TI am afraid it is not quite right to carry,so many of them away, 
when I have no real use for them. They are mine, Mr. Dugald, not 
Belle’s,” she said. ‘I suppose they are happier on the hill-side with 
the wind blowing over them at night and the bees droning by them in 
the daytime; but I love them so much that when I see a fern that 
looks prettier than the last one I gathered, or a bit of heath that looks 
a brighter purple, I have it in my hand almost before I know—and 
every one of them looks prettier and more purple. That’s it, you see.” 

His face clouded slightly as he got up and leaned against the window, 
making a pretence of playing with a bit of fern she had laid upon the 
table behind them. He really looked just at that minute like a man 
with a griévance. 

‘“‘T wish you were as tender of other things as you are of leaves and 
flowers, Joanna,” he said, in a low tone; not-so low, however, but that 

Lady Lundie caught his words. “Or I wish that I cared less for what 
“you are so ready to lavish on broom and ferns.” 

Joanna said nothing. The breeze from the loch was blowing up 
fresh and steady, making the leaves of the young poplars rustle almost 
mournfully ; the sun had dropped out of sight, and the purple hills 
stood revealed in soft, clear outline against the, saffron. sky.) It was 
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this she was looking at, not at the man who had just spoken to her. 
She might scarcely have heard him: and yet, despite her seeming in- 
difference, there was a curious, intense inner shadow in the depths of 
her eyes. 

“Dugald does not understand you, Joanna,” Lady Lundie said to 
her an hour or two later, as they sat alone together. ‘And yet I 
know you do not dislike him. Why is it that you are not quite good 
friends?” 

She knew well enough what the reason of it was, but she chose to 
ask the question just for the mere sake of asking it. She wanted to 
hear what Joanna would say. But Joanna answered her simply enough, 
as she was apt to answer questions that would have embarrassed most — 
girls. 

“T couldn’t tell you, if I would, Belle,” she said. “ And I do not 
think I would if I could.” 

“Does that mean that the reason is uncomplimentary to Dugald?” 
asked her friend. 

. Joanna shook her head. 

Lady Lundie laughed a trifle sarcastically. “Joanna,” she said, ‘‘does 
it mean Mr. Lauder ?” 

Whereupon Joanna was silent. It was one of her self-contained peel 
liarities to assert her right to be silent when she chose. 

But she was never curt, or even cold, in her manner towards bie 
fellow visitor. She was always willing to talk to him, and ready to 
listen when he tried to interest her. They had passed some very 
pleasant hours during the month they had spent together at Loch Ransa, 
There had been long afternoons in which they had all dnfted here and 
here over the water, just as fancy took them, Dugald Barholm at the 
- oars, Belle at one end of the boat on a pile of shawls, and Joanna at 
the tiller, her quiet eyes alight, her white cheeks touched with pink, 
and ‘her long, abundant hair of seaweed-brown all blown about her 
figure by the wind. Barholm’s chief occupation at such times had 
generally been to neglect his oars and look at the girl; at her slight, 
simply attired figure, her delicate, intense face, her big, odd, steadfast 
eyes, which somehow reminded him of the eyes of a deer. She was 
something better than handsome—she was picturesque ; and from ad- 
miring her gentle, self-contained way, he crept qn to something else 
more dangerous. Her low, clear, dropping voice had a novel pecuharity 
of its own; her very movements were peculiar to herself, and apt to 
impress themselves upon his memory. Belle was a thoroughbred 
beauty, and had been one all her life ; but Joanna—well, Joanna was 
simply Joanna, and might have belonged to a distinct and separate 
race ; and yet she was only a girl of twenty-one years, and utterly devoid 
of all girlish coquetry. 

Apart from these luxurious, sunny afternoons, there, had been long 
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‘evenings, too, In which they had sat together in the moonlit window, 
Joanna, perhaps, a trifle weary, as she often was after their rambles, 
and in consequence leaning back in a deep, cushioned chair, with a soft, 
fair light falling upon her white dress, and white face, and long hair. 
She had a girlish fashion of wearing her hair loose, and its brown beauty 
and wonderful abundance won Barholm's intense admiration. It was 
soft hair, thick and fine, and crumpled into big waves ; and as they sat 
talking in the moonlight, the man was often filled with a foolish, tender 
longing to touch one of the great tresses that slipped down her small. 
white throat and over her shoulder, and on to the white dress. But 
the very characteristics which had charmed him defended her against 
him. He could have helped himself against Belle if it had been she 
whom fate had placed in the empty niche in his heart, but he could not 
help himself against Joanna Forsythe. Perhaps if he had known the 
whole truth he would not have steadied himself against his frequent 
disappointments as he did ; but he did not comprehend it fully. 

It was somewhat singular that, though Lady Lundie had never cared. 
to conceal anything from her friend, she rarely received any confidences . 
in return. Joanna was innately silent about herself; she had always 
been disposed to self-ignoring rather than self-veiling, and so, until the 
afternoon under the rowan tree on the hillside, she had never openly 
explained her position. There was a lover, her friend knew, but whether . 
a successful one or not she could not have told until that day, and then | 
it was only the merest chance that had led to the simple revelation of 
facts. After this manner matters stood when Joanna had been a month 
at Loch Ransa upon her parole d’honneur. 

Only a week after this revelation of facts had been made, Barholm | 
was sauntering up and down smoking on the stone tersace before the | 
low windows of his sister’s morning room, when Joanna received her 
letters, and among the rest he noticed a thick, square, white envelope, 
stamped with a scarlet monogram, and exceedingly well filled withal. 
He took another turn after seeing all this in one hurried glance, and 
then came back again, and when he did so he found Joanna leaning 
against her chair’s back, holding this very envelope in her hand and 
looking at it, not having opened it yet. Something in her face struck 
him with a sudden consciousness of pain. He took another turn, and 
came back once more. She had opened the letter by that time and was 
reading it, and he felt almost sure that she was forcing herself to the 
task. When he had sauntered off again and returned, he saw that she 
was gone, and that the scarlet monogramed envelope lay upon the 
carpet empty. She had taken the letter with her. 

It was not until luncheon that he saw her again, and then she came 
down from her room looking pale and worn, and actually shivering a 
little. She had by no means wholly recovered from her illness, and 
was easily tired or chilled even in these soft summer days. 
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“You must have caught cold,” commented Lady Lundie, anxiously. 

But she shook her head—a gesture which was a quiet, pretty habit 
of hers. - 

“No,” she said. ‘‘It will be over soon. Don’t mind me, Belle.” 

Dugald Barholm went to the sofa for a gorgeous wonder of a shawl 
lying there ; and bringing it to her, stood behind her chair and folded 
it around her. 

He had almost a woman's gentleness of touch and manner, and such 
a trifle as this in his hands became a silent act of tender homage. 

She turned her face over her shoulder—her rare, pale young face— 
and looked up, and for a breath’s space her soft eyes rested on his with 
a new shadow of something speechful in their depths. 

‘Thank you!” she said. And even years after these days were lost 
for ever, and he was almost an alien from his native land, Dugald 
Barholm never forgot those two simple words. | 

Just for that one second she was nearer to him than she had ever 
been before; but it was only for that one second. He felt that they 
were even farther apart than usual after it had passed. Her customary 
brightness of mood seemed to flag, she was silent and pale all day, 
and no effort of theirs could rouse her from her odd apathy. 

It was not until the next day that she was quite herself again ; then. 
she was almost restless. She had made up her mind to take another 
ramble, and wanted Belle to accompany her in a pilgrimage to the top 
of a purple hill which was a great favourite of hers. © , 

Barholm came into the breakfast-room just as she was talking to 
Lady Lundie about it, and the two were standing together, Joanna 
looking wonderfully small and hght in contrast with her friend’s tall 
tigure. She was quite close to her, and when Dugald came in she had 
both hands clasped on Belle’s shoulder, and was saying in a soft, absent 
voice : “ Let us go, Belle ; I have looked at that hill solong from here 
that I cannot wait any longer. I want to see as much of Loch Ransa 
as I can while I am here. oo we a ie not be together much more, 
Belle.” 

That folding of nee hands upon Lady Lundie’s shoulder was a habit 
with her. She always did it when she had any appeal to make or 
when she had anything particular to say. She was not a demon- 
strative girl, but she had a Bonn such habits — grave, sweet and 
peculiar. 

Lady Lundie turned slightly to look at her half uplifted face—halt 
uplifted because her chin was resting on her clasped hands, though her 
eyes were roaming far away towards the purple hill that was the object 
of her admiration. 

“ What does that mean, Joanna?” she asked. ‘‘We are not going 
to lose you, are we?” 

‘“T don’t know—” she answered, her words dropping slowly, as.if she 
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was thinking. “I can’t tell—it might be—-but-I hope it won't be— 
yet.” 

They climbed the purple hill-side .that morning, in accordance with 
her wish, and Dugald Barholm went with them. He was a trifle indo- 
lent by nature, but he would have faced a much harder task than 
rambling over a mile or so of heather, for the sake of being near-her. 
The simple sight of her slight grey-clad figure loitering along the zigzag 
path, sometimes before them, sometimes near them, was quite enough for 
him. There was an exquisite pleasure in noticing her merest trifle of 
speech or action. 

When they reached the top, the rare, clear hill-side breeze had blown 
an apple blossom pink into her face, and her eyes were misty and soft. 
She slipped down on the ground and sat there quietly for a moment or 
so, her’chin on her hand and her eyes reaching far out over the heather 
and bracken and purple outline and the shining loch below. Then she 
drew a tremulous little breath. 

‘“‘T wish,” she said, “oh, how I wish that we need never go back— 
that we might stay here always—just we three.” 

Neither Barholm nor his sister answered—perhaps because neither 
could quite have trusted themselves to words at that particular 
time. 

For a moment Dugald was fiercely happy—made so by her last few 
words, “Just we three.” It thrilled him to his very heart’s core. 

Ana Lady Lundie was vaguely sad. The breath of the wind and 
the scent of the heather brought back to her so much of memory. 
Well, well, we all have our secrets—the queer echoes in the chamber of 
memory which may be aroused by the sight of a leaf or a weed ora 
shell—a word or a touch or a song. We may lock the chamber door 
and hide away the key, but we lock the echoes in—we cannot lock 
_ them out. 

There was so much of tender enchantment in the isolation of the 
spot, that they idled away two or three hours before they could make 
up their minds to return ; and then, to add to the delay, an unforeseen 
accident occurred. In stepping upon a slightly shelving rock to reach 
a fern, Joanna’s foot slipped upon some moss, and she fell, giving her 
ankle an unlucky wrench. 

It was scarcely a moment’s work. She had caught sight of the fern 
as they followed the path, and had reached at it without pausing in 
what she was saying. The next instant Barholm looked up at a low 
cry from her, and saw her lying on the ground with a strangely white 
face. 

‘‘T cannot move my foot, Belle,” she said, when they had tried to 
raise her, and Dugald saw her tremble as she said it. ‘I have twisted 
it some way or another. Wait a minute, please.” But almost before 
she had finished speaking, she was lying on Barholm’s knee with’ closed 
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eyes and snow-pale cheeks, as if every drop of blood had drifted out 
of her face. 

She was not strong against pain, at best, and she was too frail to 
bear it well then. 

‘You will have to carry her, Dugald,” said Lady Lundie, when 
Joanna had somewhat recovered. ‘‘She is so light that it will not bea 
very difficult matter; you ee stop and rest. Fortunately, we are not 
very far from the house now.’ 

If she had been far heavier than she was, Dugald Barholm could 
have carried her twice as far. He was almost an athlete, despite his 
indolence ; and the white face against his shoulder roused him. She 
did not make any of the young-lady-like speeches another girl would 
have made; she did not colour when he raised her in his arms—he 
even saw her turn whiter. She lay still with closed eyes uatil they 
reached the house, and there a servant met them with a message. Then 
she looked up all at once. 

And yet the message was a very simple one. <A gentleman had 
called to see Miss Forsythe, but had not left his name. He was a large, 
fair, youngish gentleman, and wore a Glengary cap. 

After this information came a little pause, in which Joanna met her 
friend’s questioning glance with a weary little sigh. 

‘Tt is Mr. Lauder,” she said. And when Barholm laid her on the 
sofa she turned her head away and shut her eyes as if she was tired. 


The wearer of the Glengary cap did not make his appearance again, as © 
Lady Lundie had been certain he would. A letter came to Joanna the 
next day, explaining her lover’s visit to Loch Ransa, Business had 
brought him to the nearest town, and he had seized the opportunity to 
call; and it was business which had hurried him away again. 

‘I promised Murdoch that I would meet a friend of his in Dundee 
the day after to-morrow, Joanna,” he wrote; “and, of course, I could 
not break my promise, even for that greatest, dearest pleasure—the 
pleasure of seeing you for a moment, and hearing you tell me you are 
at rest and love me. So I must wait until August, or even October, if 
you do not return until then.” 

It was several days before Joanna quite insted from the effects of 
her accident ; and during her indisposition Lady Lundie observed that 
she actually "appeared to shrink from Dugald a httle. And yet her 
manner toward him was never chill or indifferent; but when she met 
his glance, that inner shadow was always wavering in her eyes, and when 
spoke to him her voice had its shadow too. 

There came some very wet weather after this, which effectually put 
an end to their wanderings. Scotch mist and drizzle and leaden clouds 
confined them to the house, and threw the three very much together. 
Instead of rambling among the bracken over)the. purplechills,; they 
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were obliged to stay at home and ‘amuse each other as best they could, 
and sometimes Barholm was not sorry for the change of programme. 
Joanna, out of doors, he must share with the ferns and flowers and 
sun-touched water, and the dreamy abstraction born of her sensitive 
love for such things; but Joanna indoors, sitting by the fire, pale, soft 
if quiet voice, and sweet if half-wearied smile, was shared with nothing. 
Only at such times as she forgot him for a moment or so, and sat 
dreaming in the intense way she had of doing now and then. . 

He found her very hard to understand in those days. Some subtle - 
instinct taught him that he was never far from her thoughts, but the 
same instinct was often the cause of some fierce pangs to him. He 
was near but he could never be nearer; she could not resist his power 
wholly, but there was an impalpable barrier between them. But the 
time came at last when he understood it all, and the knowledge was a 
"bitter gaining enough. | 

The rain and mist had cleared away at length, after nearly two weeks 
duration, and the first evening of its clearing, Joanna found her way into 
the garden, in her usual defiance of damp and sparkling, rain-dropping 
foliage. 

“You will take cold, Joanna,” said Lady Lundie, when she had made 
her first step out of the low window on the stone terrace. ‘‘ Everything 
is so wet—and that white merino of yours will be ruined.” 

Joanna turned a little as she stood holding the heavy folds of the 
white merino in one pretty, thin hand ; and as he saw her fair, thoughtful, 
pale face, and the rapt look in her aieamine eyes, Barholm was struck 
with a sense of the fitness of her white, soft robe, and the dusk of even- 
ing as proper accompaniments to her. 

‘Everything is so sparkling,” she said, a trifle abstractedly to her 
friend. ‘And I want some red roses—some of those sweet red ones 
I see trailing in the wet grass there. I want them.” And somehow 
or other there was a soft, sad longing, expressing itself vaguely in her 
voice as she said it. . a 

The grass was wet, the trees were wet, the red roses trailed on the 
ground, heavy with the bright drops in their hearts; the very wind—a 
soft west wind—was damp, and sweet, and cool when Barholm, a 
minute or so later, stepped off the terrace to follow the glimmer of white 
he could see among the foliage in the growing darkness. 

The girl was bending over a down-beaten rose-bush when he reached 
her. Her hands were full of roses, too, great white ones, with here and 
there a deep red blossom with a heart like blood. She had one of her 
quiet passions for roses, and her very manner of holding them expressed 
the tender magnetism of sympathy. 

Perhaps, until the moment she raised her face and their eyes met, 
Barholm had not exactly understood why he had followed her; but in 
one breath’s space, as it were, a shock of eager pain rushed upon and 
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roused him. He had come to clear away his doubts and learn what his 
fate was to be. | 

She held out her laden hands with a little smile. ‘ See,” she said. 
‘‘ How could I help coming? ” 

He caught her hands, roses and all. ‘ How could I help coming?” 
he said, with so much passionate fervour that he could not quite 
control his voice. ‘‘I came for a rose—a sweet white rose, blooming 
out here in the wet west wind andthe dark. I came for you, 
Joanna.” 

But for the darkness he might perhaps have seen the startled change 
which flew to her face even as he spoke; as it was, he felt a curious 
stirring in her whole form—a sudden, shaken stirring beginning in the 
slight hands he clasped. | 

‘‘For me?” she said, slowly. ‘“ For me?” 

Then the barriers were swept away. He found words enough then, 
and voice enough to utter them. She had held him at arm's length 
before, but now he was the stronger of the two, through the sheer force 
of his passionful love for her. Few men could have pleaded their cause 
better than Dugald Barholm pleaded his at this moment. The light 
touch of her hands, the floating fragrance of the roses she held, the cool 
darkness itself, all seemed to conspire with him and fill him with a 
newer fire of hope and tenderness. He poured forth his whole soul in 
his appeal. | | . — 

But neither white face nor white figure responded to his words by 
any yielding or gentle tremor. There was a tensely strained attention 
in the listener’s very silence, and perhaps some subtle magnetism told 
him before he had ended that all was not right with him. But even 
when fear forced itself upon him, he could not stay the torrent of his 
speech. His voice broke that instant, and his spirit faltered, but he 
could not stop until she herself stopped him all at once. With a strange, 
half-wild gesture, with a strange catch of breath, with a strange drawing 
away from his clasping hands, she scattered the red roses on the damp 
grass at their feet. 

“ Wait,” she said—nay, almost panted ; ‘ you must not—oh, hush!” 

“Wait!” he echoed. “Why wait? Why be silent? The day for 
silence is past. Oh, my white rose—my love aa 

But his words were never ended. She took a little step toward him, 
coming So near that her white, uplifted face would have touched his 
breast if she had let it drop instead of raising it, as she did, with a curious 
- concentrated effort—a sort of sudden appeal to all her desperate, un- 

girlish, inner strength. There was only the flicker of starlight to see 
by, but there was light enough to show him what she meant to reveal 
when she held up her hand. 

“See!” she said. “Look here, Mr. Barholm! Oh! look and 
see——” 
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See! He had seen it many times before, that soft, worn little hand, 
whose massive, antique, opal ring, slipped so loosely up and down the 
slight forefinger ; but he had never seen it as he saw it then; for then 
—just at that moment, .it was the crushing of all his hopes. He under- 
stood it in an instant ; he might have understood it long ago if his man- 
love had not been so blind an emotion. 

Joanna!” he said, and his voice er upon the startled night air, a 
low cry of despair. 

She drew back a little and icon a few feet apart from him, a still, 
white figure in the dim evening light—not repelling, not reproachinie 
him, only seeming, somehow, so far away. There was a strange silence 
. between them, during which their eyes hung upon each other in a mute 
sad fashion. Perhaps in that very silence the ghost of the “might have 
been ” floated out of both lives and passed them as they stood—floating 
by the fallen, perfume-breathing roses, and the rain-laden blossoms into 
the fragrant darkness. 

“ Listen to me,” she said, at length—as if she was wearied, he thought. 
“TY know you will not plead with me again when I tell you all—all that 
I thought you must have known. The gentleman who came here to 
see me a few days ago will be my husband in October. I have promised 
him that much. He loves me—no one could love me more; he is true, 
and he loves me, and—TI have given him my word. Try to understand 
me—oh! ¢vy to understand me !” and she wrung her hands in a sudden 
wildness of new misery. 

He stood still, with folded arms, and looked at her. “ I understand,” 
he said, slowly. ‘‘ Yes, I understand.” 

There was a painful inconsistency in the mere fact dbf such a man 
and such a woman controlling themselves as these two did, during the 
brief interview. Just as the girl had controlled this lover of hers a 
hundred times before, with that quiet, steadfast, inner self she con- 
trolled him now. She would not give him the chance to conquer her, 
as she knew he would do, if for one moment her bond upon him was 
loosened. 

She bent down and began, half ecicaielile to pick up the fallen 
roses one by one, until she had regained all but a single blossom, 
which lay at his feet. He had not offered to touch the others, but 
when she stooped for this, he bent too, and put aside her hand gently. 
“ Nay, leave me this much,” he said. “A white rose, Joanna—only 
one !—and the world is so full of roses.” 

She raised herself upright and held it out to him, and even in the 
darkness he could tell that all at once she had begun to tremble from 
head to foot. “Take it,” she whispered ; “it is all I have left to give 


you. 


Two hours later, when the moon had risen and was flooding solemn 
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hills, and purple heath, and silver loch with lucent brightness, Lady 
Lundie slipped upstairs from the drawing-room, where she had been 
talking with Dugald, to Joanna’s chamber, 

Since the moment when she had stood on the stone terrace, holding 
up her white dress in one hand, Joanna had not been in the sitting- 
room. She had gone to her bedroom at once on returning to the house, 
and there her friend found her. 

The wide window was thrown open to the soft night air when Lady 
Lundie entered the apartment, and the flood of moonlight streamed in 
upon a prostrate figure lying upon the floor in a bath of radiance as it 
were—a white figure with hidden face and thickly falling hair. 

Lady Lundie knelt down at its side. “Joanna,” she said, in a 
strangely tender voice, “ Joanna!” 

It seemed as if it was by a mutual yet silent consent that she took 
‘her position, and the hidden face was with one quiet, swift movement 
hidden on her lap. 

It was so like Joanna Forsythe, that swift, speechful change of 
posture. . . 

“And so,” said Lady Lundie, breaking the silence which ruled both 
for afew moments. “And so Dugald must go away to-morrow.” 

“Ves,” answered Joanna, “if he thinks it best.” 

Another pause, in which the older woman twisted about her finger a 
- thick tress of the brown hair; then all at once, strange to say, she let 
the brown tress slip away, and dropped her face in her hands with a 
struggled-against sob. 

‘“‘ Joanna,” she cried, “ think for one moment what you are putting 
away from you—out of your life.” 

Joanna lifted her face suddenly—a face pale, yet calm, in a sad 
strained way; a face looking paler than the moonlight in its cloud-like 
frame of brown hair. 

“ Parole d’honneur/” she said, as if half unconsciously. “ /arole 
d'honneur /” 

“ But you do not know,” her friend pleaded. ‘ Youcannot. J now, 
Joanna; and you are putting it away from you forever. You can 
never bring it back.” 

The soft, worn young hand wéaring the opal ring crept up to het 
shoulder with a curious, caressing touch. 

‘Hush, Belle!” in an almost absent way. ‘Hush! What did he 
say P” 

‘‘ Nothing,” was the bitter reply. ‘ Nothing, as it may seem to you. 
Only that all was over—only that you had left him no hope—only what 
men always say under such circumstances ; and I left him sitting there 
alone, resting his head on his hand and looking at the white rose you 
gave him. That is all.” 

She could not help being impassioned. She had flung away her own 
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life’s bliss not many years ago, and the old chord was so strongly touched 
to-night that she was stirred to some faint bitterness even against Joanna 
Forsythe, who must needs set aside love for honour’s sake. She had set 
aside love for less. 

In a minute more she was startled not a little. The white figure had 
begun to shiver—faintly at first; and then with greater strength the 
nervous hands caught hers in a wild grasp. There was a tiny gasp for 
breath, as 1t were—another, and yet another ; and Joanna had slipped 
into her arms sobbing, panting, and shaken with such a force of long- 
crushed passion as was terrible to look upon. 

Pt was not weeping—it was something worse; something infinitely 
worse in Joanna Forsythe. All the bitter, slow trials of the girl’s life 
won their tears in this one convulsion of emotion. Trials long unwept 
had their share of it, perhaps ; trials of disappointment and secret pain, 
of hope blighted, and fears realized. She had been so strong and faith- 
ful to her girlish principle of self-control before, but now for the brief 
moment she lost her power. - 

‘F have been drifting—drifting—drifting all my life,” -she cried ; 
‘and now, when I see the shore shining near me, I must pass it by 
for ever—for ever—for ever !” ° 

Perhaps through all the years of their acquaintance, Lady Lundie 
had half accused Joanna Forsythe of coldness. It is certain that until 
this hour she had never seen her as she really was; she had never 
dreamed of the strength of repressed feeling which lay beneath her 
almost oddly, ungirlish reticence and quiet. This wildly weeping crea- 
ture, whose passionate voice was a cry of despair—nay, almost of rebel- 
lion—was something far, far apart from the girl whose serene eyes and 
quiet tone had held at bay a man who was ten years her senior, and 
whose love for her was akin to adoration. When at last the sudden 
storm had spent itself, and she sat pale and breathless, Lady Lundie 
stared at her in an actual doubt as to her reality. She began to com- 
prehend dimly. 

‘‘ Joanna!” she cried out. ‘‘ Joanna, you love him !” 

‘“‘Ves,” answered Joanna, slowly. ‘‘ Yes—I love him !” 

“ And yet mean to hold faith with this other ?” 

“T can see no other way,” said Joanna. ‘“ He loved me first; he 
has been true to me, and he has my promise. Yes, I shall hold faith 
with him.” 

And meeting her steadfast eyes, Lady Lundie felt that she would not 
falter. 

The next day Dugald Barholm left Loch Ransa, and thereafter the 
two were alone together. By a tacit consent they let the past lie in 
silence. Joanna was herself again, it seemed ; only as the days slipped 
by, one by one, she was paler and more prone to the old dreaming 
silences. After Dugald was gone, his name was rarely mentioned 
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between them. They took their usual strolls over heath and hills, and 
brought back treasures of moss and gorse and fern, as they had always 
done ; but their conversation was always quiet in its tone, and untouched 
by any reference to what was or might have been. Fond as they were 
of each other in a friendly, womanly way, the subtle chord of perfect 
inner sympathy had never stretched itself from Lady Lundie’s heart to 
Joanna Forsythe. It is just possible that had the two summer months 
following Dugald Barholm’s. departure been spent with other women, 
the girl’s heart would not have been so folded within itself. It is jus? 
possible, I say ; for Joanna’s very childhood had been as utterly her 
own as her womanhood was; none had ever penetrated its secrets. 

It was not until the very day of her return to Edinburgh that the. 
silence that existed between the two on the one subject was broken. 

Just at the last moment of her stay—just at the last moment when 
the carriage awaited her at the door, Lady Lundie was standing with 
Joanna at one of the windows, when she saw the grave, brown eyes fill 
with a yearning shadow, and all at once the girl turned her face upward 
and spoke to her. 

“Tell him,”’ she said, ‘‘ when you see him—tell him what I did not 
dare to tell him then—tell him that the white rose was a symbol; and 
tell him, too, Belle, that I made you promise to say to him just these 
words : ‘ Parole d'honneur.” . 

In October she was married. The next Christmas Lady Lundie re- 
ceived a farewell letter from her, written on the eve of her departure 
with her husband for India, where business had unexpectedly called him. 


Three years after, Lady Lundie was in Berlin with her husband. At 
the theatre one night her attention was drawn by a bystander to a party 
in a box at a short distance from her own. 

‘¢ A little Scotchwoman, who has been in Calcutta for the last few 
years with her husband,” said the gentleman. ‘I call your attention 
to her not so much because she is a beauty as because she is one of 
those women who possess a wondrous power of controlling fascination 
over people. Not a common fascination, either—a curious charm 
which no one quite understands, and no one can resist. Her husband 
is one of the happiest men I know, and adores her; but though she is 
beautifully subservient in a delicate, womanly way to his lightest wish, 
I always feel as if there was a trifling mystery in their union; I don't 
know why exactly; perhaps it is only a fancy, after all. Look at her, 
Lady Lundie. She is speaking to him now.” 

Lady Lundie turned her eyes towards the box indicated, and gave a 
little start. The lady spoken of was a slender, quiet little body in white 
- drapery—a little woman, with a wondrously fair face, sweet, intense 
brown eyes, and soft masses of brown hair the colour of autumn leaves. 
It was Joanna Lauder. 
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It was not many minutes, of course, before the two were face to face, 
for Lady Lundie made her way to the box. ; 

It was Joanna Lauder now; but Joanna Lauder differed very little 
from Joanna Forsythe. It was the same steadfast, silent face Lady Lundie 
met in her first glance—-just the same face, only with a subtle shadow 
upon its sweet lines. 

“And Mr. Dugald Barholm?” she inquired of her friend during the 
course of their evening’s conversation. ‘“ Where is he?” 

‘He spent a few days of the shooting season with us at Loch Ransa,” 
answered Lady Lundie. ‘“ He spoke of you to me often. He is not 
married yet, Joanna.” 

And Joanna Lauder, looking across the house, saw, not the painted 
scenery of the stage, but a faintly starlit garden, where the blossoms 
hung their heads and trailed in the grass, heavy with summer rain, and 
almost felt again the fragrant wet west wind that blew upon her brow 
when she bent down to take up the one white rose which had fallen at 
Dugald Barholm’s feet. 


SERENADE. 


STILL slumber on, nor let this song 
Disturb thy calm repose. 

May watchful angels round thee throng 
Till morning’s eyes unclose. 


Yes, slumber on, but through thy dreams 
May music gently glide, 

Like sunlight into shaded streams, 
Or starlight o’er the tide. 


Sweet be those dreams till morning break 
And sunrise flood the plain, 

Then memory like a bird will wake, 
And sing my song again. 
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LARRY’S HUT. 


/™ UR cottage stands a quarter of a mile from the village, separated 
from the highway only by the trim little lawn in which my 
mother and Nellie and I cultivate our favourite plants and shrubs. 
But I could see neither plant nor shrub as I stood at the hall-door on 
this Sunday I am going to tell of, for the heavy darkness of the 
November evening had engulfed them all. I watched the last glimmer 
of the lantern which the maid carried as she walked with my mother 
and Nellie to church ; then I drew back ‘into the hall with a shiver of 
relief, and locked and bolted the door. The drawing-room was warm 
and bright and snug, but my first act was to poke the fire into a still more 
cheerful blaze. Then I sat idly before it fora time. I pictured my 
mother alone in our seat in church; and Nellie at the harmonium, 
taking my place because I was not well enough to go out to-night. 
Then I wondered whether Mr. Carr, our young unmarried rector, would 
walk home with them after service, as he was very fond of doing when 
Nellie was there. Whether Mr. Carr came or not, I had no fear for 
them through that walk from the-village; I should have laughed if 
anyone had suggested such a thing to me. We knew every villager 
well; we even knew by sight the men who were felling the trees on the 
heath, for in our long winter walks we often passed them, either at 
their work, or resting, with their pipes, in the shelter of Larry’s hut— 
a wretched little shed enough, too, to be the only shelter they could 
get on the bleak upland. 

It was not very likely I should begin to fear for my mother and 
Nellie, when this was the seventh winter we had spent in this village in 
perfect safety and peace. Peace! Was it really peace for all of us? 
The word, so wide and calm and wonderful in its meaning, was hardly 
yet my own to grasp and keep. There were times when I felt that it 

would come, and that my life need not be a listless or an idle one; 
' but there were other times when I fancied it was no nearer to me than 
it had been on that day, a year ago, when the news had come to me— 
to me, first of all, as I stood at the garden gate in the sunshine !—that 
Alick had been drowned on his way home tome. Ah me, where had 
the sunshine gone when I crept back to the house, wrapped in the chill 
grey mist? And at such times the fingers of my right hand would close 
upon his diamonds, and my heart burn and quiver in the cruel grasp of 
its overmastering sorrow. It would have been so much easier, I thought, 
to be patient and content if I could have had Alick’s last glance and 
last words to remember. If I had been able to recall those, instead of 
that horrible solitude of the storm-driven sea, and the utter loneliness 
of Alick’s death. ° 
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I rose from my seat before the fire—my thoughts should not wander 
In the old sad way on this Sunday night—and went to the piano to sing ; 
drifting at last, as I generally did, into the beautiful hymn which pleads 
for those in peril on the sea. Then the tears, that come so often to my 
eyes now, welled up and fell upon my fingers ; on Alick’s ring; on the 
diamonds I loved so dearly, because they told me always of the wealth 
and richness of his love, and of the brightness and purity of the home 
in which I tried to follow him now with my longing thoughts. The 
notes swam before my eyes, so I bent my head upon the music-desk 
and let the tears have their own way. The room was hushed and still, 
the whole house was wrapped in silence, when I heard a knocking at 
the front door; not loud, but long and hurried. <A quivering pain ran 
through me for an instant, less like fear than a foreboding, and, with 
my heart beating heavily, I sat motionless while the sound died away. 
If it should be repeated I must go. The silence had hardly settled, when 
it was broken once more ; this time the summons was even quicker and | 
more hurried than before, and I did not hesitate another moment. 

“What: is it?” I inquired, nervously, before I opened the door, 
but with my fingers ready on the latch. 

** Quick ! open the door,” said'a man’s voice, low and anxious. 

‘Why? "I asked, a hundred fears assailing me at. once. 

“Don't stop to question,” ‘returned the ‘voide, sounding; muffied, 
because the hurried words ‘were uttered im a whisper. . © Your 
mother has been taken ill in church, and they are carrying .her home. 
Open the door and show a Lent: They will be at the gate in a 
moment.” 

Not an instant longer did my fimgers hesitate on lock or - bolt. I 
threw the door open wide, and ‘tumed hastily to fetch the lamp, my 
knees tottering under me, my heart beating rapidly in its fear. The 
man who had spoken to me through the closed door walked at once 
into the hall behind me ; then, turning coolly round, he locked the door 
upon us both, and pocketed the key. In a lightning flash I under- 
stood the truth then, and for an instant cowered to the wall in a _ help- 
less panic of alarm. He came up to me, a painted mask covering his 
face except where the eyes shone through the paper sockets. 

“ All right now,” he said calmly, ‘don’t bother about moving the 
lamp. I want its light i in there for a bit. Come along.” 

But at the mde grip of the man’s fingers on my left hand, my 
trembling helplessness fled, and I started from him with all my 
strength. 

‘I won't keep you long,” he said, as he followed me into the lighted 
room, speaking in a rough, determined tone, which he was evidently 
trying to disguise. ‘‘ At least it will be your own fault if Ido. Pass 
me over that ring. That’s all I want, so the quicker you are about it the 
better.” 
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The immovable painted face was close to mine, and the savage, 
hungry eyes were fixed upon me behind their lifeless sockets. I felt— 
as my own eyes fastened themselves upon the repulsive face—that soon 
my senses must léave me,.and I fought with this feeling as an animal 
fights with death. 

‘“‘ Never mind staring,” exclaimed the man, roughly seizing my wrist 
once more. ‘You'll never make much out of my face; don’t try. 
Hand me over the diamonds, and let me be off. I’d rather you did it 
than trouble ine to help myself; not that I’ll maké much of a trouble 
of it, either. I'll give you two minutes from now, not a second longer. 
Set about it at once.” 

At first no words would come to my lips when I wanted them; but 
before the two minutes were over—so utterly weak was I, and so isolated 
from all help—I had begun to plead with this robber, begging him to 
take other things and leave me my betrothal ring. I really think I told 
him, in my fear and my distress, how the ring had been put upon my 
finger ; how I had promised never to remove it; and how I never 
could through all my life, because Alick was dead. The words came 
tottering from my lips until they ended almost in a prayer, “‘ Take my 
watch, or what you will, only leave me this.” 

‘*I don’t want the watch,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘ It might be a 
trouble to me, and I’d rather be without it. But the ring I’ve set my 
mind on. I’ve had my eye upon it once or twice when you played at 
church, and the lights fell on it. I’ve been watching for you to stay at 
home alone at night, and now I’m not going to be baulked, I can tell 
you. Now then, the two minutes are gone, and so is my patience.” 

‘‘T shall never take this ring off,” I faltered, locking my fingers tightly 
together, ‘* zever. I promised I never would. Do you expect,” I cried, 
with a sudden change of tone in my.despair, “to commit such a rob- 
bery as this and go free? In spite of your masked face, I could swear 
to you by your voice before any judge in England.” 

“I dare say,” put in the man, wath a short laugh, “‘ when you happen 
to hear it before a judge. Wait till then. But my time’s valuable just 
now. I'l take the ring myself, as you’re so gingerly about breaking 
a promise.” | - 

I kept my hands from the man as long as I had any strength in them, 


but I was small and weak, and he was big and strong, so that it was. 


but a slight delay, after all. 

“ Silly t6 waste the little strength you have,” he muttered, contentedly, 
when he felt both my hands entirely captive in his powerful grasp. 
‘‘What purpose has it served? See, it doesn’t take me long to draw 
the ring off. I’ve known a tighter fit. Ah, ah, these stones are worth 
looking at; they do my eyes good. Cost a fortune once, I'll be bound, 
‘though it’s a good while ago. They’ve been in somebody’s family a 
many years, I guess; so it’s about time they were in somebody else’s. 
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There, you haven’t broke your promise, after all. Now I’ll let myselt 
out, and take my advice; bolt the door safely behind me, and don’t 
open it again so innocently when you're alone in the house.” 

I stood quite still until the man had left ; then—because he called to 
me that he should wait outside until I had locked myself in—I moved 
slowly to the door. and turned the key. AsJI did so, a sudden idea, 
strong as a resolution, came into my mind. I listened until I could 
hear no longer the sound of the heavy footsteps crushing the gravel ; 
waited a few minutes longer to allow them to pass the gate; then, wrap- 
ping my black waterproof about me, I noiselessly opened the door and 
stepped out, closing it as noiselessly behind me. 

The darkness gave me fresh courage ; presently, I knew, my eyes 
would grow accustomed to it; and out in the road I should surely be 
able to see the figure in advance. I crept cautiously down the garden 
path, closed the gate behind me without the echo of a sound, and I 
was out in the turnpike road. No need to pause in doubt which way 
to turn. I felt very sure that the man would not walk towards the 
village with that ring about him, when he knew my alarm would be 
. raised after service. No; he would take the opposite way, of course 
and presently perhaps I should be able to distinguish -him before me. 
I did not fear being seen myself; my black dress and cloak made me 
like a part of the universal darkness which surrounded me. But still I 
. took the precaution of keeping close to the hedge bank, while I pierced 
the gloom before me with my eager, searching eyes. I have a keen, 
far sight, and presently I was able to distinguish a form moving on in 
front which I knew must be the man who had stolen Alick’s ring from 
me. Ah! what a desperate courage the consciousness of that loss 
seemed to have given me, All my love and sorrow and despair rose 
in a kind of wild, impetuous bravery, shutting out just then all 
room for timidity. One idea alone possessed me. Could I let this 
thief take from my sight the ring with which Alick had made me his 
betrothed—as sacred to me since his death as if it had made me his 
wife ? Could I bear to lose for ever this precious pledge of his: rich 
love and trust, as I had lost him a year ago? A cry hovered on my 
lips again and again as I thought of this, but it was not a cry of fear. 
On and on I went, walking noiselessly upon the grass beneath the 
hedge ; only dimly seeing the line of road before me, only but very 
faintly descrying the dark figure on the grey line.. Suddenly I missed 
it, and I started and stopped in bewilderment. How could it be? 
Had he crossed a hedge which I could never climb, and left me here 
even more helpless than I should have been if I had stayed at home? 
But I dared not waste a moment standing idle. I started again, stil 
creeping cautiously on beneath the hedge, and trying hard to recall the 
bearings of this part of the road. By the help of the outline of a 
thick group of trees before me I could tell that I was now not, many 
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yards from a narrow, tree-shadowed lane, which had an ugly name in 
the neighbourhood on account of a murder having been committed 
there, one winter night, upon a defenceless traveller who had ventured 
to shorten his way to the town by taking the near cut across the heath. 
Many times Nellie and I had walked up here on sunny summer days, 
but always had each of us tacitly avoided it either in gloom or solitude. 
I hesitated at the turning, shrinking involuntarily from entering the dense 
darkness of the lane; but I knew it was my only chance of keeping 
the man in sight at all, for the lane opened soon again into a field which 
bordered the heath, and there I should be able to see him if—as I felt 
sure—he had turned here. 

Looking back now upon that night, I do not remember that I was 
pursuing any definite plan, or indulging any definite hope. I think I 
only felt that to let this masked man escape me was to lose Alick’s ring 
for ever. Except in one or two horrible moments, I hardly realized 
the danger of what I was doing—I, a girl, alone in the darkness ; no 
help within call now that the high road was left. The one great and 
intense longing to recover Alick’s ring swallowed up most other 
thoughts ; and now and then there flashed across me the conviction 
that the darkness was my safeguard. 

In this steep, dark lane I had no need to shrink to the hedge bank ; I 
made my way straight on as best I could, until suddenly a crackling of 
twigs startled me, and I drew back crouching against the hedge. Then 
memory came to my aid. The old gate which separated this lane from 
the field beyond was always kept fastened ; and, besides that, between 
its upper bars thorns had been interlaced. My heart-beats ceased for 
a minute. The man must be climbing this gate now. The relief 
it gave me to find that I was so certainly upon his track was intense, 
but upon this came the terrible consciousness that I, too, should have 
to climb this gate; and should I ever be able to do it noiselessly ? 
No, I dare not trust myself., Covered by the darkness of the lane, I 
crept forward and fixed my eyes upon where I knew the outline of the 
gate would be visible beyond the trees which closed in this lane. Just 
as it shaped itself to my eyes, a man’s figure alighted on the other side 
and turned as if to disentangle something. A ghastly fear seized me 
when I found that I could see the large masked face; not, of course, 
plainly enough even to have told that it was masked unless I had 
known it before, but still sufficiently to give me a new fear for my own 
danger of discovery in this pursuit. A thought struck me. Feeling 
about the skirt of my mourning dress, I tore from it a wide strip of 
crape and tied it over my face. An entirely and wholly black figure 
now, I could venture out into the open field beyond this gate, as soon 
as I could feel sure that the man I was tracking would be quite 
out of earshot. Then I climbed the gate, my dress every moment 
getting entangled in the thorns, while the darkness—intensified so much 
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by the covering on my face—and my own nervousness, made me 
stumble at almost every step after I had freed the gate and was attempt- 
Ing to run across the fields that I might as swiftly as possible gain the 
covert of the trees upon the heath. 

I had allowed sufficient time, for there was no sign before me now of 
the dark figure I was pursuing. Once gain the shelter of the woody 
ground, and I felt I should be safe from the chance of being seen ; 
while, if he crossed the heath on the cart-road beside the trees, I could 
follow him, being myself in safety. But though I sped rapidly on into 
the wood—my eyes aching and bumping in their strained gaze out into 
the wide gloom of the unsheltered heath—I could see no glimpse of. 
the thief I had followed. I was hesitating a minute, baffled and 
bewildered, when the silence which surrounded me was suddenly broken 
by a muttered curse. I caught at a tree near me, knowing it would 
be death to me to cry or fall. The man then was close beside me; 
had stumbled, here quite near me, oyer one of the tree stumps which 
had so often interrupted my own steps. I staggered as I supported 
myself by the tree, trembling in every limb, and scarcely daring to 
draw my breath for fear of his discovering my proximity. A horrible 
fear overpowered me, which I had hardly had time to feel before now ;.a 
terrible consciousness of how entirely ene step might put my life in this 
rufhan’s power. Straining every sense I possessed in_ painful. .intent- 
ness, I heard the footsteps retreating on the rqugh soil towards the 
cart road, and then all was silent again. A little higher up, across 
the road, I could distinguish now the outline of Larry’s hut, and I 

moved on towards it; still keeping back among the trees, and stu 
_ watching intently the strip of. bare heath which lay. between the wood 
and the hut. Exactly opposite the doorless entrance of the half-ruined 
shed I stopped, my ears aching and throbbing in the strain I put. upon 
them, my eyes feeling as if the lids could never fit and cover them 
again. 

But it was not very long before I saw a -olinmer of light in the old 
hut. I leaned forward, my very breath muffled, as my eyes followed 
this speck of light which slowly moved about the shed. It showed me 
nothing, but it convinced me of the presence there of the man of whom 
I dreaded to lose sight. What was he going to do? My pulses 
throbbed with an acute pain as I waited to see. At last the light was. 
still for a moment, then fell to the ground. But a candle, stuck in the 
wall beside the door, had first been lighted by it, and would have 
allowed me to distinguish many objects within the hut if I had cared 
to look away from the man’s figure. He was standing before the 
candle now, with my ring on his hand, examining the stones, moving it 
that the flickering, glaring light should fall*and be caught by every 
brilliant separately. Slowly and methodically, after his deliberate 
investigation, he folded a piece of soft paper round and round my ring, 
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then turned, with the parcel in his hand, as if to leave the place again. 
His face—masked still—was raised now fully in my sight. Yes, he 
was coming away. Ah! could I follow him further still? My heart sank 


with a dead weight of utter hopelessness, but it was scarcely for more 


than an instant. He did not pass the doorway. Stopping just within 
it, he raised the hand which held the packet; and when, half a minute 
afterwards, he brought his hand down, the packet was not in it. Then 
surely in some little crevice over the broken doorway he had hidden the 
ring, to lie in secure concealment until the alarm had blown over, and it 
might be safe to carry the stolen diamonds away. I thought all this, and 
yet I felt that every power I possessed was merged in that one strained 
effort to see. Once more the man I watched stood before the flaming 
candle. Drawing the mask from his face, he tore it into pieces and 
burned each piece separately, watching the ashes fall upon the turfy soil. 
Then he blew out the light leisurely, and came from the hut. And now 
It was to dear that I strained every power I possessed. The candle- 


light had robbed me of my power of seeing m the gloom for awhile ; 


bat I must be assured that he was safe in the distance before I ventured 
forth: Oh, thank heayen! the footsteps faded in the opposite direction 
from that ‘in which we had come. Evidently, the thief was going to take 
the short cut dcross the heath to the village, where I knew the men lived 
who were etployed in felting tHese trees. He must be one of them, then, 
as I had guessed, for unless he had known that way very well, he would 
not have trusted to finding it in the darkness. Minute after minute I 
waited in my concealment, allowing him time to walk a quarter of a mile 
away before I would dare to leave the darkness of the wood, even in my 
black dress and with the black covering on my face. If I could but have 
heard his steps in the distance, to have been sure that he was gone! I 
crept a few paces out upon the heath road, then paused ; my heart thump- 
ing against my side, great beads of perspiration starting on my forehead. 
He might be lurking here close to the shed, keeping guard over the stolen 
treasure ; the intense and deathlike silence seemed the very breath of 
treachery and hidden danger. Stooping nearer the ground, and creeping 
noiselessly, I went on a few steps further. Suddenly I rose upright, 
with a swimming in my head and ears. I had fancied that I heard a 
man’s breath close to my ear. Only fancy; and I crept on again. 
The open doorway of the hut at last; another step, and I was within" 
Another step! but this step threw down a crazy old bench which must 
have been propped there, and the sound went out upon the heath with 
a noise, awful to me as a sudden thunder-clap. Great heaven! if the 
robber should be prowling in the darkness near, and, hearing this 
should hasten in to see what it could be. If he should come and find 
me there, within the isolated hut; a feeble, panic-stricken woman, who 
had it in her power to witness against him if he det her leave this place 
alive / I caught at the doorpost to support myself. Every limb seemed 
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powerless, yet still my ears were keenly listening for a returning foot- 
step,with the old strained eagerness. But no sound broke the silence 
which followed the fall of the timber, and presently a desperate cou- 
rage came to me. Still holding fast to the doorpost, I raised myself 
by the loose timber which lay on the ground, and, supporting my- 
self by one hand, groped along the boards above the opening with the 
other; groped round them, and above them, and behind them, while 
the cold drops fell from my face—uplifted in the darkness. 

For some time this groping was to no purpose, but at last my search- 
ing fingers found a crevice between the jamb and the wall; and, 
moving slowly, slowly along in it, were stopped by a little roll of paper 
fitted tightly in one spot. This, then, was the parcel I had watched the 
man fold—this was Alick’s ring—and I drew it from its hiding-place 
with hands that shook as if they were palsied. Could it be really 
mine once more? Alick’s ring mine again ! 

Now I was free to leave this desolate solitude and go home. Home ! 
what a long way off it was, and what danger might not now be lying in 
wait for me between it and this dreary spot. Ah! this new shrinking 
cowardice would never do. I had Alick’s ring safe; the man of whom 
I was in terror had disappeared in another direction; I would fear 
nothing now. I said it again and again; yet, when 1 turned to leave 
the hut, an awful and overwhelming terror seized me lest the man whom 
I had myself watched had been watching me, and now was waiting for 
me out there in the darkness. I-drew back, actually forgetting I was 
in darkness there and could not have been watched as he had been. I 
fancied I could hear that muttered curse repeated just outside the hut ; 
then that a man’s laugh burst out close to me there among the loose 
timber ; I was growing to feel that I never could venture again alone 
upon the heath. Should I shriek for help, putting all the strength I 
had into one piercing cry? or should I lie motionless where I was? 
Now that the long tension of excitement was over, I was as noes 
and nervous as a child. 

I have no idea how long I had crouched at the back of the old shed 
—it must have been a long time even in reality, and seemed an endless 
time to me—when a sudden, nervous access of fear gave me the impetus 
I needed. The wind, in its unfettered race across the upland, had blown 
the piece of paper I had taken from my ring straight up against me 
to touch my very eyes. The terror this sudden rustling and touch gave 
me was Childish, and over in a moment, but during that moment I had 
started from my position, left the hut, and was speeding on my way to 
' the covert of the trees again. Even then, even in my black dress and 
in the heavy darkness, I could not trust myself to take the road. 
Again and again I stumbled and fell; again and again it seemed as if 
some fiendish power held me back and baffled me in my desperate 
haste. Had I ever known such darkness before this night ?, Had the 
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skies ever seemed to give no glimmer of light before? Would the stile 
never come that led into that field beyond the heath? Surely I must 
have passed it, even though I was feeling my way as well as probing 
the blackness with my aching, burning eyes. 

' Ah! it was found at last. Across the field I went with dragging, 
feeble steps, and found the fastened gate out into the lane. But could 
I climb it, with the thorns so thickly interlaced there? I had never 
paused to doubt this on my way to the heath long hours ago; I would 
not pause to doubt it now. Even if I fell, the pain that I should suffer 
could not be greater than the pain that I was suffering then. What 
was this singing in my ears, this knocking in my head? One or two 
weak attempts, which failed ; one last effort ; and I was in the narrow, 
tree-darkened and sin- chaunted lane, which I had never dared to tread 
alone even in the brightest day of summer, and whose darkness now 
was like the darkness of a sealed grave. With both arms stretched 
out as far as I could reach, to keep my dark way clear, I crept feebly 
and slowly down this lane. I have often since tried to fancy the effect 
of meeting such a figure, enveloped from head to foot in black, and 
with arms spread like a phantom’s. 

So I came down the lane at a creeping pace, groping my way inch by 
inch. Only conscious—as it seems to me now—that I was passing the 
spot where an awful crime had been committed on such a night as 
this. Just when I could distinguish that I was near the end of this 
lane; just when I saw the break in the trees where the high road crossed 
the opening ; I caught sight of lights passing before me slowly. But 
after having watched one human form for so long in terror and alarm, 
I shrank timidly from the chance of encountering others. They might 
be rough men, too; so the utter darkness and loneliness were -best. 
' But while .I hesitated, I heard my own name shouted again and 
again; loudly, cheerily, anxiously, longingly. 

** Olive !—Miss Lee !—Olive.” 

Ah, these were friends then, seeking me, come to save me. I clasped 
my hands above my head and tried to utter a moment’s prayer of thank- 
fulness. I tried to call in answer. But no sound came from my be- 
numbed and stiffening lips. And then this utter incapacity to utter a 
cry began to frighten me almost more than all else. They were passing 
on. They would leave me there, not knowing they had been near me. 
Must I, even at the last minute, die alone there in the darkness? Yes ; 
it must be, for my strength was spent at last. 

Again I tried to call with all the power remaining to me, but the 
faint tone, like a whisper, which escaped my lips left the silence undis- 
turbed. There was only one chance left. I gathered up my little rem- 
nant of strength, and with the fleet, short-lived courage of despair, I ran. 
I think now that my running was as slow as others’ walking, but I fancied 
then that I must be rapidly nearing those rescuers who again ;pierced 
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the night silence with their calls to me. Only a few steps on before 
me now they were, moving very slowly and searching the wide road on 
either side with their lowered lanterns. I saw forms familiar to me. 
I saw Mr. Carr; I saw Nellie—nearest of all to me was Nellie. Ove 
last effort—only one now! 

I came up behind Nellie; I turned to look into her face—and then 
I fell before her on the ground. 

# * * # * * # 

Christmas was past, and there were snowdrops lying on my bed, when 
I was first able clearly to recall that Sunday night. I could lie calm 
and restful then, for the terrible fever which had dragged me to the 
gates of death had left behind it only a great weakness and tiredness, 
no pain at all. I could bear to remember everything; because, more 
real and vivid than the terrors of that night, were the memories of 
beautiful dreams of Alick which had visited me often in my pain. I 
remembered how in one dream he himself had put the stolen ring back 
upon my finger, whispering, as he did so, that he knew I had not broken 
my promise, and that he loved and trusted me for ever. Ah, how sweet 
_ to feel that, even in the glory above, he could love and trust me still. 

‘t Awake again already?” smiled Nellie, as she came softly into my 
oom and sat herself beside me on the bed; “I left you sleeping, and 
I’ve kept mamma away, and—” 

‘¢ And what, Nellie?” 

‘‘ Nothing,” she answered, gently, laying her warm hand on my 
wasted one. “Do you guess who laid the snowdrops on your bed, 
Olive?” | 

“Of course I do. Nellie, I’ve been wanting you to come in—only 
you—I want you to take off this cap and let me look in the glass.” 

‘What vanity,” she smiled merrily, though I could see that her eyes 
saddened, too. 

‘**T know I am made to wear it to hide my hair,” I went on, trying 
to push it back with my feeble fingers. “‘ Nellie, I’m not afraid of seeing. 
I know I had a great fear on that Sunday night when I—fell ill, and I 
am not too childish to hear that it—turned my hair—white.” 

Nellie’s soft clear laugh was good to hear, and the glass was before 
me in a moment. “Why, Olive,” she cried, bending impulsively to 
kiss me, “I never—we never imagined you would dream of such a 
thing as ¢haf. We only wanted to hide from you—just yet—that most 
of your hair had been cut off in your fever. There it is, you see, as 
bright as ever, only—only exceedingly short.” 

That was all, and I heaved a slow sigh of relief. There are few girls 
_of twenty who would like to wake to the discovery that their hair is 
white, though—like myself—they may have lost all ambition for them- 
selves as entirely as if it had whitened so from age. 

‘* Now we will not say one word more about that night--yet,” 
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whispered Nellie, putting aside the glass, and then returning to me with 
her bright eyes very full of sunshine. 

“Yes ; one thing more,” I pleaded, laying the fingers of x my right 
hand tenderly upon Alick’s ring, ‘I remember it all distinctly. I 
remember following—this, and finding it, and saving it; but I never 
put it on. I felt—I remember that I felt as if I had no right to put it 
on; and—once I dreamed—Nellie, who dd put it on my finger when 
I was too ill to know ?” 

“Who should have done it?” Nellie asked, with a wonderful soft 
brilliance in her eyes. ‘“ Oh, don’t ask me any questions, dear. Wait, 
and ask—mother.” 

Ah, I had no need to ask. Looking into Nellie’s face, I read it 
all, ; 
“Tt was Alick,” I said, and the whispered words came from my 
heart like a prayer. 

Yes, it was Alick! Oh, the sudden sunshine which those. few words 
flung richly on all the years before me. Yes, it was Alick ; and pre- 
sently they let him come to me and tell me of his rescue from the sea. 
And he took my poor thin hand in his, and laid his warm brave lips 
upon it, but would not let me speak to him, even to tell him I had 
never broken my promise. Somehow he seemed to know it all quite 
well without my words. ‘ | : 

Two things he told me afterwards which I was very glad to hear. 
One was, that no one in the village could quite understand the myste- 
rious, sudden disappearance ‘of one of the men.who had been em- 
ployed on the heath. He had been the first to reach Larry’s Hut on 
the Monday morning after my night walk, but had left it again before 
his companions came up to him, and had never been seen or heard 
of since. The other pleasant thing Alick told me was, that he did not 
at all object to my short hair. 
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SIGURD’S BEARD. 


from the Norwegian. 


EARIED out with a long day’s hunting amongst the mountains, 

Sigurd, the most renowned and powerful of Norwegian chief- 

tains, lay sleeping in the shadow of the pine forest, his old grey cloak 

wrapped round his head, his thick, red beard descending far below his 
girdle, when Bjorn, the son of Swerker, passed by. 

‘¢ What sturdy vagrant is this,” thought Bjorn, “who dares to wear 
in Sigurd’s land a beard longer and redder than Sigurd’s own? It were 
a mercy now to rid him of it, lest the poor fellow should chance, for 
his presumption, to lose both beard and head.” 

Almost ere the thought had fully crossed his mind, Bjorn had drawn 
a sharp knife from his girdle, and applied himself with such good-will 
and dexterity to his self-imposed task that in a very few moments the 
face of the redoubted Sigurd was bare as a new-born child’s. 

‘*¢T wonder whether he will know himself again,” thought Bjorn, as he 
walked leisurely away. 

It was after sunset when Sigurd awoke, and, Heaven and earth, what 
a waking was that! No lioness, robbed of her cubs, ever raged as did 
the great chieftain, when,.on raising his hand to stroke his beard, he 
discovered that he had no beard left to stroke—no, not so much as a 
single hair to swear by. Nor were the indignation and grief of his 
followers less keen when they learned the fearful indignity that had been 
offered to their chief-; for a beard the like of which,was not to be found 
in the whole world reflected distinction on every man who stood in 

any relation, however humble or remote, to its illustrious owner. 

_ “May the hair never again grow on our chins till we have nailed 
over Sigurd’s gate the head of the wretch who hath robbed the world 
of Sigurd’s beard !” cried five hundred voices. And forthwith all the 
knives in the castle were put into requisition, and soon weeping wives 
and mothers bore away piles of hair, red, brown, and golden, to be 
thenceforth hoarded among their most sacred treasures. This was all 
very well in its way, but it brought them no nearer the point at which 
they aimed—namely, the discovery of the audacious criminal; and 
Sigurd’s thirst for vengeance waxed hotter with delay. 

‘‘ By the beards of my fathers” (this was the oath by which Sigurd 
was now obliged to swear), ‘‘I will burn every village in Norway if the 
thief be not delivered up to me within three days,” cried he one morn- 
ing, on hearing from his desponding servants that no clue to the 
offender had yet been discovered. ‘The news of this threat spread far 
and wide, exciting everywhere the utmost consternation, till at length it 
reached the ears of Bjorn himself; 
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“‘ How, in the name of all the gods, should I know that a ragged 
fellow sleeping under a tree was the great Sigurd!” cried the astonished 
youth. ‘I took him for some sturdy beggar, or man-at-arms in search 
of a master, and thought, forsooth, I should be doing Sigurd service in 
cutting off a beard that might claim to match with his. Heavens! 
how he must have raged! I would have given half my remaining life— 
or just one day and a quarter—to have witnessed his waking.” 

‘‘ For our sakes, my lord, if not for your own, leave jesting for once, 
and cast about in your mind how the wrath of Sigurd may be averted,” 
pleaded Hugur, the oldest and wisest of Bjorn’s vassals, and he who 
had brought him the tidings of Sigurd’s oath. 

“IT might offer him the loan of my beard until his own hath grown 
again, but that I fear it would scarce match in colour with his hair,” 
laughed the incorngible youth. “Or thinkest thou, Hugur, that it 
would soothe his wounded pride were I to ask for the pattern of that 
cloak I found him sleeping in, which, doubtless, his great grandmother 
made for her worthy husband out of her oldest petticoat ?” 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Bjorn, speak not such words, lest the birds of 
the air carry them to Sigurd,” implored the old man. 

‘What matters it now what the birds may twitter in Sigurd’s ear,” 
retorted Bjorn, “since the grisly old bear will never forgive the liberty 
I have taken with his shaggy beard ?” 

‘But on that score you are safe, my lord, since Sigurd doth not know 
that the deed was yours,” said Hugur anxiously. 

“ He knows not yet, but he assuredly will know, ere the moon be 
two days older,” returned Bjorn. “ Peace, Hugur; peace, I say. Dost 
think I would let the innocent suffer for my folly? Go, saddle my 
horse, old friend; and let not my followers guess wherefore I ride alone 
to Sigurd’s castle, till it is too late for them to poke their long lances 
into what is no concern of theirs.” 

Very slowly Hugur was brought to promise obedience to his master’s 
commands, and urgent were his entreaties to be allowed to accompany 
him ; but Bjorn was fixed in his resolve to go on his errand alone. 

- My beardless lion will, I fear me, prove a right terrible beast,” 
quoth ke; “so thou must needs stay at home, my good Hugur, and 

make of little Harold a wiser man than his elder brother hath proved 
himself.” 

With these words, the gravest he had ever been heard to utter, 
Bjorn mounted his horse, and, humming a lively air, rode briskly down 
the castle hill: and no man, save Hugur, knew how’ small were his 
chances of ever riding up it again. 

At the window of her chamber in her father’s castle, sat Gerda, 
Sigurd’s only child. Young was she, and very fair to look upon; yet 
for all her youth and beauty, her face wore an anxious and wearied 
expression, as of one ill at ease in her life. Of a truth a being so 
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gentle was sadly out of place in that gloomy fortress, swarming with 
rough men, and for ever ringing with the clash of arms: and fain 
would she have fled from it, back to the milder land, where, under her 
aunt Asfrieda’s tender care, the days of her childhood had passed 
peacefully away. | 

But, alas, flight was impossible. And, moreover, how dared she 
return to her adopted home, since it was the wise Asfrieda’s express 
command which had driven her thence. 

‘‘ Grieve not, my child,” said the lady, as Gerda, at parting, clung 
to her neck, “ for in my magic murror have I foreseen that thy happi- 
ness is menaced by a great danger, which thy presence in Norway can 
alone avert. Obey then the will of the gods, which they have 
revealed to me, and the years of thy future life shall be many and 
blessed.” 

At her aunt's bidding, Gerda dried her tears, and set forth meekly 
for her father’s house. Here, if truth must be told, she met with 
but a sorry welcome from Sigurd, who, at that time, was far too much 
occupied with plans of vengeance for the insult under which he 
was smarting to bestow any thought on a useless girl. So having 
installed her in her dead mother’s bower, he left her to herself, and 
soon totally forgot her presence in the castle. 

Three long summer days, from the rising to the setting of the sun, 
did the daughter of the great chieftain sit -patiently at her chamber 
window, pondering in her mind what might be the danger for which 
her aunt had bidden her be prepared. On the fourth afternoon, 
behold a horseman came riding up the hill, and, dismounting at the 
gate, called loudly for admittance. He wore no armour, nor did he 
carry any weapon save a golden-hilted sword, and the richness of his 
dress and the gallantry of his bearing, gave him the air of a bride- 
groom, or of a wedding guest at least. Now, as the stranger strode 
across the court, a rose fell from Gerda’s bosom at his feet : looking up, 
he beheld the cnaiden: and having saluted her, he placed the flower in 
his jewelled cap and passed on into the castle, following a nian-at- 
arms to the presence of Sigurd. Then Gerda threw a veil over her 
head, and gliding down the staircase, hid herself in a corner -of the 
great hall. 

‘‘Who art thou, and wherefore hast thou sought the home of 
Sigurd?” asked the chieftain, in a voice which savoured little of 
welcome, as the stranger strode boldly to his side. 

‘J am Bjorn, son of Swerker, and I bring back thy beard, which I 
stole as thou didst lie sleeping in the wood,” answered the young man. 
And suiting the action to the word, he drew from beneath his mantle 
a mass of tangled red hair. Yes; it was, without doubt, the sacred. 
beard of Sigurd, and in a moment, a hundred swords were raised to 
strike the shameless offender to the ground. But with a frown their 
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lord repressed his vassals’ officious zeal—Sigurd’s hand alone was 
worthy to avenge Sigurd’s beard. 

*“ What evil spirit tempted thee, miserable youth, to commit so 
black and senseless a crime?” asked the stern chieftain with a frown, 
which would have slain most men; but which had no effect at all on 
the reckless Bjorn. 

“The same spirit of mischief that hath ever possessed me,” 
answered he, with a laugh; though, of a truth, I thought for once in 
my life to do a wise act, whereby I should earn thy friendship. -When I 
saw an old man, in a ragged grey cloak, sleeping aloneon the bare ground 
I thought to myself, ‘ How dare this beggarly fellow boast a beard that 
for length and beauty may vie with the beard of Sigurd, with the fame 
whereof the whole world doth ring!’ In my anger at his presumption, 
I drew my knife, and cut off the offending growth with a dexterity to 
which his unbroken slumber bore testimony: only, as ill-luck would 
have it, it was Sigurd himself, and not some impudent rival of his, 
that I. shaved; for which blunder, methinks, I am about to pay with 
my life.” 

‘Now, when Sigurd saw the young man’s fearless bearing, he wished 
in his heart that the gods had granted him sucha son; yet, for his 
oath’s sake, he would not spare Bjorn, but bade his followers bring 
him in the great block of wood that stood in the kitchen, that on it he 
might strike off the culprit’s head. 

As they hastened to obey his commands, a message was brought to 
Sigurd from his daughter, saying: ‘‘Come to me quickly, for it hath 
been revealed to me wherefore my Aunt Asfrieda sent me hither.” 
And Sigurd went to the Lady Gerda, leaving Bjorn standing in the hall. 

Ten minutes, twenty minutes, half an hour passed away, and stiil 
Sigurd did not return, and his friends began to murmur aloud at his 
delay. When Bjorn saw their impatience, he said: “Of a truth, worthy 
friends, it is I who have most cause to complain, for if Sigurd come 
not quickly, I shall neither dine to-day on earth, nor yet sup in 
Valhalla.” 

All who heard him laughed grimly at the jest, and one old warrior 
filled a goblet ef wine, and gave it to Bjorn. 

‘‘T thank thee, my courteous foe,” said the young t man; “but ere I 
drink, tell me, I pray thee, the name of the maiden who chrew me the 
rose that I wear in my cap?” 

Ere any man could answer, the great door of the hall was thrown 
open, and Sigurd appeared, leading in his daughter, arrayed as a bride. 
A murmur of astonishment ran through the hall as Gerda, with faltering 
steps and a cheek whiter than the snow on her native mountains, 
advanced towards Bjorn, who, totally unabashed by the unexpected 


apparition, buldly quaffed off the goblet to the health of the fairest 
maiden in Norway. 
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‘Since thou findest my daughter so fair, Sir Bjorn, methinks thou 
wilt not hesitate to save thy life by wedding her, ” said Sigurd, 
abruptly. 

Bjérn’s eyes sparkled, his cheeks glowed, and he made a hasty move- 
ment towards the maiden. 

But Gerda grew even paler than before, and lifted her eyes to the 
young man’s face with such a look of despairing supplication that his 
outstretched hand fell by his side, and involuntarily he drew back. 

‘What means this folly, girl?” cried her father, with an angry frown. 
‘Give thy hand without more ado to this youth ; for by the beards of 
my ancestors, I swear thou shalt have no other bridegroom.” 

“Then will thy daughter surely die unwed,” quoth Bjorn, bluntly, 
‘for my hand is pledged to another: and though for one moment's 
space this maiden’s beauty—and perchance, too, the love of life—had 
well-nigh made me forget my plighted troth, yet will I never prove faith- 
less to my bride.” 

‘‘Canst thou wed with her in the grave, thou fool?” asked Sigurd, 
-scornfully. “Since thou art hopelessly lost to her, what matters it 
whether. it be by death or marriage ?” 

“ To her, perchance, it matters little,” answered Bjorn, gravely, “ but 
to me it matters much. I jest not with my own honour, great Sigurd, 
though I may sometimes trifle with other men’s beards.” 

With a gesture half triumphant, half appealing, Gerda turned to her 
father. 

‘Be silent, child,” said Sigurd, severely. ‘I have more to ask of 
this youth, ere I renounce my purpose of making thee his wife. Tell 
me now, Bjorn, who is | the maiden for whom thou art ready to lay down 
thy life?” 

‘¢Of a truth, I know not her name,” answered Bjorn. 

‘Men of ancient race wed not with nameless maids,” said Sigurd, 
sternly. ‘Her beauty must be great indeed to beguile thee into so 
rash an act. Is she fairer than the bride whom thou dost reject for her 
sake ?” 

 “ Nay," starmmered Bjorn, blushing and looking down, “ thy daughter 
is the fairest maiden on whom I have ever gazed, for* the face of my 
betrothed I have never yet beheld.” 

“ Thou mockest us, Bjorn,” cried Sigurd, angrily, “and there is no 
such maiden. Prithee, is this a time for jesting ?” 

“TY do not jest, Sigurd,” answered Bjorn ; “‘I am, indeed, betrothed 
to a maiden whose face I have never seen. If thou wilt grant me a 
few minutes longer life, thou shalt learn how this came to pass.” 

“ Be brief,” quoth Sigurd. And Bjorn told his tale. 

“ Two years ago, I was hunting in a remote part of Sweden, when 
one day I missed my road among the mountains, and wandered about 
for many hours, seeking vainly for some castle or village where, I might 
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find food and shelter for the night. At last, just before sunset, I reached 
the summit of a precipitous cliff, and peeping over the edge, I beheld 
a small and beautiful valley, dotted with groups of stately trees, through 
which a dozen narrow footpaths wound in and out, In so intricate and 
bewildering a manner, that my head grew giddy in the vain effort to 
detect where one ended and another began. 

‘¢Some one must surely dwell in this fair valley, thought I, and forth- 
with I grasped the projecting roots of an old pine-tree and, swinging 
myself over the edge of the cliff, dropped lightly down on to a bed of 
thick green moss at its foot. Once in the valley, I was amazed to find 
that along the borders of the paths with I had noticed from above, grew 
shrubs and flowers such as I had never before beheld in our northern 
clime, while countless tiny fountains filled the air with their pleasant 
murmur. Yet, though on every side I beheld these signs of human 
skill and care, I could discover no dwelling in the valley, nor yet any 
outlet by which to escape from it. My first feelings of wonder and 
admiration were rapidly giving way to uneasiness and alarm, when‘turn- 
ing suddenly round the angle of a projecting rock, I beheld a veiled lady, 
seated on the sward. Alarmed by my unexpected appearance, she sprang 
to her feet and seemed fora moment about to take flight ; but my words 
and looks soon reassured her, and I had little difficulty in inducing her 
to resume her seat, and listen to the story of my wanderings. When I 
had ended my tale she spoke, and I started as I heard her voice, 
for tones so sweet, so musical had never before fallen on my ear. 

. “Since thy rashness hath brought thee into my enchanted valley, 
Sir Knight,’ she said, ‘thou must be content to tarry here till I give thee 
leave to depart.’ 

‘‘ Since there is no way out of thy realm, I must perforce remain in it 
for ever,’ answered I. The lady laughed, and her laugh was sweeter 
even than her spoken words. 

‘“‘*Tf there is no way out of my valley, how then did I come hither ? ? 
asked she gaily. ‘ hoe think that, like thee, I dropped from yonder 
rocks P’ 

‘*¢ Of a truth, fair lady,’ answered I, ‘thy presence here is a mystery 
which my poor wits are too dull to solve.” 

‘‘*Who bids thee solve it; and how knowest thou that I am fair?’ 
asked the veiled lady quickly. 

“‘“T read thy beauty in thy voice,’ answered I. ‘My mother’s voice 
was sweet and low like thine, and there was no woman in Norway fairer 
than she.’ 

“‘* Art thou then a Norwegian?’ asked the stranger, and when I 
answered ‘ Yes,’ she questioned me of my land, and its people, and its 
heroes, and we talked together till the moon rose above the mountain 
tops. Then said the maiden—and I fancied she sighed as she spoke— 
‘The time hath now come for thy deliverance, but,ere I set thee 
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free, thou must find a ransom worthy of thee to give, and of me to 
take.’ 

“Then I offered her the gold chain from my neck, and the jewelled 
clasp from my cloak, but with neither of these would she be content. 
-€ Then must I remain thy captive, for I have nothing else wherewith to 
buy my freedom,’ said I. 

“* Give me the ring from thy finger, and I will release thee,’ said she 
quickly. 

‘““Now this ring had been my mother’s betrothal ring, and I had 
vowed to her on her death-bed that it should never be worn by any 
woman save her whom I had chosen for my wife; so, when the maiden 
asked it from me, I sat long silent, debating in my heart whether she 
was one whom the son of Swerker might wed without dishonour ; for I 
needed’ not the voice of Sigurd to teach me that men of noble race 
mate not with maidens of low degree. But when the lady marked my 
perplexity, she rose up proudly, saying: ‘ Keep thy ring, Sir Knight; 
I will nought of a ransom that is given with grudging. Go back into 
the world, and get thee ears that may reveal to thee not only my beauty, 
but my worth.’ 

‘When I heard these words, I was ashamed of my doubts, and taking 
the ring from my finger, I placed it upon hers. ‘ Now art thou my’ 
betrothed,’ said I, ‘and though I should never behold thee again, yet 
can I never wed another.’ 

‘“‘¢ Vea,’ answered the maiden softly, ‘ now are we betrothed, but the 
wedding, I trow, will not be yet.’ Then she loosed a scarf which she 
wore as a girdle around her waist, and, having bound my eyes, she led 
ime by the hand through what I deemed to be a winding passage under- 
ground, till of a sudden the night wind blew coldly in my face, and I 
l:znew I stood once more on the open mountain side. 

‘¢ “ Now thou are free to see again,’ said the lady, as she dropped my 

hand. ; 
“Ina moment I had torn the scarf from my eyes, but, in that moment, 
my guide had vanished, and though I lingered long amongst those 
mountains, never again did I behold my unknown bride, or the en- 
chanted valley of which she was the queen.” 

‘For that, at least, thou mayst count thyself in luck,” quoth Sigurd, 
as Bjormm cetsed to speak. ‘Of a surety this veiled maiden was some 
evil spirit, and if thou dost not soon find a priest to absolve thee from 
thy bargain, she will doubtless return and drag thee down to hell.” 

‘That she was no daughter of earth, I myself have long believed,” 
answered Bjorn, thoughtfully ; “but that she was in league with hell, 
neither thou nor any man shall ever persuade me, though, were she 
the daughter of the Evil One himself, I would still keep faith with her.” 

A silence followed Bjorn’s bold words ; a silence broken at last by a 
laugh so soft and musical that it scarce seemed to fall from.mortal lips. 
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Yet sweet as was that sound, he who had stood unmoved before the 
wrath of Sigurd grew pale and trembled as it stole upon his ear. 

“ Laugh, oh laugh again, sweet voice,” cried Bjorn, as he sank on the 
ground at Gerda’s feet, ‘“‘ and that music for which I have so long vainly 
thirsted shall waft my spirit to the gods.” 

Then Sigurd laid the hand of Gerda in the hand of Bjorn, son of 
Swerker, saying: “Well, O Bjorn, hast thou borne this trial of thy truth, 
and well for thee that thy soul was proof against temptation ; for, by 
the beard of which thy hand despoiled me, hadst thou been willing to 
barter away honour for life, I would have slain thee before my 
daughter's eyes. Take now the bride to whom thou didst plight thyself 
with thy mother’s ring, for thou art worthy to be to Sigurd the son whom 
the gods denied.” 

Then—whilst Bjorn gazed with rapture on Gerda’s beautiful face, as 
she told how, meeting him in the valley to which there was no access 
save through the subterranean passage, known only to her adopted 
mother and herself, she had recognized at a glance the future bride- 
groom whose form she had oft beheld in Asfrieda’s magic mirror. The 
men-at-arms carried the block back to the kitchen, where it did good 
service in the preparations for the marriage feast, and messengers were 
despatched in hot haste to the bridegroom’s castle to apprise his vassals 
of their lord’s good fortune. 


Of all that afterwards befell, nought need here be chronicled, save 
only that Sigurd and his people -« that Bjorn might live and they 
not be foresworn-—never again. suffered the hair to grow upon their 
chins: and as they soon learned to think that the custom they had 
adopted must be the only one in accordance with the will of the gods, 
they waged such ceaseless war against all those of their neighbours who 
refused to follow their example that, during the lifetime of that genera- 
tion, beards became as rare in Norway as icebergs at the equator, or 
palm-trees at the pole. 
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AT THE GREEN DRAGON. 


AWORTH-ON-THE-HILL was in those days a pleasant, quiet, 

country place; but in the last few years a railway and a 
’ clique of speculators have completely changed its aspect: and to-day 
it is as thrifty, smoky a town as you would care to see. 

In those good old days the firm of John Elliott and Co. monopolized 
all the banking business of the town ; now there are half a dozen bank- 
ing houses all more or less flourishing, and the bulls and bears form 
anything but a happy family. 

The heroes of my story, Charles Creese and Richard Kirke, were 
clerks to this firm of John Elliott and Co. They were just entering the 
years of manhood. There was but slight difference in their ages; 
though Charles, being the more robust and the taller of the two, 
appeared to be the elder. He was good-hearted and clear-headed, 
possessing that invincible perseverance which Is so desirable a quality 
where success in business is concerned. Being young, he had a high 
opinion of his own superiority over the majority of his fellow-beings, 
and the airs of patronage he assumed to his friend Richard J<irke 
were excessively amusing to the observer. 

Kirke, however, never noticed this assumption of superiority, or if 
he did, smiled quietly to himself and forgot all about it. Richard 
Kirke possessed twice the intellect of his friend—for he and Creese 
were always on the best of terms, in spite of the latter's conceit— 
although he showed an unconquerable inaptitude, that almost amounted 
to stupidity, in business matters. He was handsome, with blue eyes, 
and chestnut hair. He seemed to enjoy perfect health, but at times 
his cheeks would pale, and his clear eyes grow shadowed; the 
moment afterwards he would assume an air of unusual gaiety, which 
was only a mask to conceal his depression. 

Richard Kirke, like his friend, was an orphan; unlike his friend, he 
was not wholly alone in the w rorld—his sole relative was an aunt, Mrs. 
Morton. 

This old lady was wealthy. Besides her husband’s money, which 
was considerable, she had inherited the fortunes of several other 
members of her family : she was likewise the possessor of an amount 
of self-will and prejudice fully equalling her wealth. Her principal 
hobby was dislike to the modern systems of education. If a young 
man could read and write, she believed that was sufficient ; intercourse 
with the world would teach all that is necessary besides these two 
requisites. ‘Colleges are humbugs,” she declared; Aer nephew and 
heir-presumptive should never enter one. He must become a man of 
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busmess. And, in practical illustration of her theory, Richard entered 
the establishment of Elliott and Co. Mrs. Morton meant well, but I 
think she made a mistake in placing her nephew there. His talents 
pointed in another direction; he wished to study, and, in spite of 
every obstacle, he did study with such good effect that during the 
three years of his clerkship, he succeeded in remedying the effects of a 
very insufficient education. His aunt took care that he was not too 
well supplied with funds.: She wanted him to rough it. The best 
schooling, she always added, for getting a man into good, self-denying, 
business habits. 

The two clerks boarded with a quiet, respectable family in Haworth: 
Richard, because his aunt wished it ; Charles, because economy was 
an object. 

One morning Richard came hurrying down the steep street (all the 
Haworth streets were steep) at a later hour than usual. Creese was in 
the office waiting for him. His eyes were brighter than usual, and the 
half smile on his lips told that something pleasant had happened. 

“Congratulate me, Charlie,” he said, hanging up his coat; ‘‘my 
business days are nearly over.” 

“ Are you going to leave?” asked Creese, a shade of regret in his 
tone. He did not like the idea of losing his only friend. 

‘¢Yes—and youre going too.” 

‘“‘T say, Dick, Elliott hasn’t given us the sack, has he ? ” he demanded 
anxiously. 

Dick laughed. : 

** No such good luck as that. The truth 1s, I received a note last 
night from my aunt. She has actually come to Haworth without let- 
ting me or any one else know it, and is staying at the Green Dragon.” 

‘‘The Green Dragon!” Charles exclaimed, dropping his pen and 
staring at his friend. 

I will explain the cause of his surprise. Haworth-on-the-Hill in 
those days was, though dull, exceedingly respectable; for this reason 
a black sheep in its midst was all the more conspicuous for its rarity. 
This black sheep was the landlord of the hotel quaintly named the 
Green Dragon. Not that any crime had ever been proved against 
him. He was only suspected. Several robberies had been committed 
and people whispered that this man, James Griffiths, had had a hand in 
them. However this might be, respectable people seldom frequented 
the Green Dragon. 

“The Green Dragon !” Charles repeated. 

Dick looked vexed. 

‘‘T visited her this morning,” he said, “and told her, among other 
things, the general opinion of the place. She grew quite angry, and 
said she was too old to be advised by a mere boy; that she gave no 
credit to such silly falsehoods ; that her friend General somebody or 
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other had once stayed at the Green Dragon; and that, if all this were 
not enough to disprove such rumours, the fact that she honoured it by 
her presence would restore its reputation. I was so taken aback by the 
last assertion that I couldn’t say another word on the subject.” 

“What is her object in coming to Haworth? I think you sa‘d she 
had not visited the town for many years.” 

“Oh, Charlie, that’s the best of it! She wants to make arrange- 
ments for starting me in business—wants to see me fairly settled in life 
before going out of the world, she says. Only think how jolly 
it will be to be my own master! Itold her it was of no use 
my thinking of setting up for myself without a partner: that I never 
should have enough talent to succeed single-handed. So she asked 
me if in my experience I had met with any one who could and would 
join me, she supplying.the necessary capital. Of course I mentioned 
your name.” 

Charles’s face flushed, and expressed the gratitude he was unable to 
speak. Dick executed a gleeful pirouette on the toe of his boot, for- 
getting that Mr. Elliott was in the next room and might any moment 
pounce out upon him. , 

‘I’m much bothered,” he continued, sitting down, “about her stop- 
ping at the Green Dragon. She has a large sum of money with hez 
too, I understand. If you will call with me this evening, you may be 
able to persuade her to leave that house, or, at least, to lodge the cash 
‘in a safer place.” 

“ Pll try,” returned Charles, (teins no doubt of his success. Was 
he not President of the Haworth Sylvan Debating Society? What 

human being could resist that eloquence which had so often over- 
powered his fellow members ? So, putting his pen behind his ear, he 
began to think how he would go about it. 

At that moment Mr. Elliott entered with some accounts, and put 
the orator’s reflections to flight. 

Evening came at last. After tea the young men started to walk to 
the other end of Haworth, where the Green Dragon stood. 

Richard Kirke seemed strangely nervous. He walked silently be- 
side his friend, who was mentally rehearsing the speech that was in- 
tended to make the most favourable impression on Mrs. Morton’s mind. 
Once Richard opened his lips as if about to speak, hesitated, and again 
relapsed into silence. 

“Charlie,” he said at last, “I am going to tell you a secret that 
has never been told out of our family.” 

‘¢ A- secret !” exclaimed his friend. 

« A matter of great importance—of life and death.” 

‘But allow me to remind you, my dear Dick, that the street is not 
exactly the place for an important disclosure.” 

‘It is just as safe as any other. Walls have ears; I’m not sure that 
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the air has; besules I have put it off too long, and I want to tell it now. 
You may laugh at me, but I feel as if some misfortune were about to 
happen, and in case—anyhow I think I’d better make a clean breast of 
it. I shall be the happier when it’s done.” 

‘*You are morbid, Dick. Heave ahead though, if it will do you any 
good,” returned Creese, resignedly. 

“Well, Charlie, there’s been an hereditary disease—I suppose I may 
call it so—in our family for generations. The Kirkes, in their pride, 
have always kept the existence of this infirmity a secret. Even my aunt 
has never known it—although her first husband was my father’s brother. 
Jt afflicted my father (he was the only Kirke who had a remedy), and 
he lived but a short time after it. ‘The shock killed him. The know- 
ledge that my turn will surely come, embitters my life.” 

Charles was listening intently; he had forgotten all about his speech. 

‘* Any member of our family who suddenly experienced the shock of 
an exciting event fell into a trance exactly resembling death. If the 
trance was not broken within ten days after the time of its commence- 
ment, the sufferer died—the trance became really death !” 

‘“‘ This is indeed strange.” . 

‘“‘ And fearful! My great-grandfather was an unusually robust man. 
The suddenly told news of his wife’s death brought on this trance. The 
doctors came ; they were useless; but on the eighth day he awoke as 
well as ever, and died at the age of seventy—thirty years after the 
attack. For a generation before him not one Kirke had escaped alive. 
Once, when my grandfather grew very angry it came on. He died— 
but for the preceding ten days you could have seen’ the light and colour 
of life in his eyes, lips, and cheeks.” 

“Horrible! But——” 

“Wait. My father, haunted by the dread expectation of this scourge 
of his race, spent half his fortune in seeking a cpre. He succeeded, at 
length, in procuring from a German chemist a liquid, which, if ad- 
ministered before the lapse of ten days, awakens the sleeper. If the 
ten days go by, it is worthless.” 

“ After all, Dick, yo may never feel any violent shock, or be subject 
to the disease.” 

“Ts it likely that I shall prove an exception to the general rule ? 
No, Charlie, I fear it is not. Now, I have left a phial of the liquid of 
which I spoke on the table in yourroom. I stepped in before you 
came up this evening. If /at should ever happen—I have a presenti- 
ment it will do so shortly—” the poor fellow shuddered,—‘‘ pour the 
contents of that phial down my throat.” 

“IT promise,” said Creese, solemnly, clasping his friend’s hand. 
Words were too weak to express his sympathy. 

Kirke thanked him, and looked as if a great weight had been lifted 
from his mind by the disclosure. As indeed it had. 
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By this time they had reached the Green Dragon. It was situated 
in what had once been the most aristocratic portion of the town; but 
Fashion had beckoned her votaries in another direction, and for many 
years the Green Dragon had been an inn, though it still retained many 
of the characteristics of its former grandeur. 

The .present landlord, an obsequious, repressed-looking, snake-eyed 
specimen of humanity, met the young men at the door, and ushered 
them up-stairs into Mrs. Morton’s sitting-room. 

Mrs. Morton sat near a table, upon which rested her books and a 
work-basket. She was a thin, old woman, plainly dressed, with a sharp, 
resolute, yet not unkindly éxpression on her wrinkled face. 

Dick introduced his friend. 

* You are punctual,” she said, with a short nod. “ ‘I like punctuality 
—the more because it’s old-fashioned and out-of-date. I suppose 
Richard has told you why I wished to see you.” 

Richard said he had. Charles merely bowed, feeling somehow that 
his oratorical display would’be wasted on this old lady. 

‘‘Am I to conclude that you are willing to enter into a partnership 
Ww ue my nephew, I supplying the funds ?” 

“‘T should be only too grateful for such an opportunity. It would 
-be the realization of a cherished dream.” , | 

“People are usually delighted when there is a prospect of getting 
hold of other people’s money,” she said grimly. 

‘“ Letit be understood, madam,” Charles rejoined, ‘‘that if the arrange- 
ment of which you speak should be completed, half the contributed 
capital would be regarded by me as a loan, to be repaid with interest.” 

‘‘VYou are independent, Mr. Charles Creese,” she said, sarcastically, 
slightly raising her voice. 

‘‘T hope to remain so, madam.” 

“Indeed! Then you would not be willing to obey my instructions 
while holding my money ?” 

“ Not unconditionally.” 

“ And why?” 

‘‘ Because women are not supposed to know the ins and outs of 
business. You might instruct me to do something that would swamp 
the firm.” 

A gleam of laughter shone in her eyes. 

‘¢ How conceited you men are! But would you obey me in other 
matters—my own business affairs, for instance ? ” 

Charles hesitated an instant, and then, carried away by his desire 
to make a speech, began, “In anything not derogatory to my self- 
respect, or——” 

‘‘There! That’s enough,” she cried, pushing a large book from the 
table with a crash. “You insult me by such a nonsensical suppost- 
tion " 
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‘* Excuse me, madam : 

‘‘A woman who has taken care of her property until she’s my age, 
and who has brought—thousands—to Haworth, without telling the fact 
to a soul, is certainly worthy of some trust. But you had better go, sirs. 
The insufferable arrogance of beardless boys is scarcely credible. I'll 
not say another word to-night. To-morrow, perhaps, you will know me 
better, and will come to see me in a different frame of mind. Good- 
night.” 

She waived them off, and they, feeling it best to obey, went out, 
somewhat crestfallen. In leaving the room they stumbled over the 
landlord, who was waiting at the room-door with a bottle of 
water. 

“I’ve been knocking at this door five minutes,” he said coolly. ‘“ I 
didn’t care to interrupt, unless told to come in.” 

The door was ajar, and he must have heard every word of the con- 
versation. 

‘ Tt’s all up now!” said Dick, gloomily, as they passed out into the 
street. 

‘*T am sorry my words offended her. I did not mean them to produce 
that effect ; but plain speaking is always getting me into scrapes.” 

‘You said what was proper,” rejoined Dick. “She always was 
rather eccentric. .She will come round, though, to-morrow. I say, 
Charlie, the landlord is a villainous-looking fellow. I wish you could 
have said something about her leaving the inn.” 

‘‘ Suppose we go back ?” suggested Creese, rather reluctantly. His 
faith in the effect of his own eloquence had become a little shaken by 
a near view of Mrs. Morton 

“No,” returned Dick; ‘it would be useless now.” 

And they went on. 

Feeling that the remainder of the narrative can be better given in 
Creese’s own words, I subjoin a portion of a journal written by him 
- during or shortly after the most eventful part of his life. 

“February 1, I received a note from that incomprehensible old 
woman, Dick’s aunt, this morning. It ran :— 

* ¢ Charles Creese—I am going out to dinner ; but I shall be at home 
at nine P.M. Call, with my nephew, at that hour. If you do not find 
me in, wait. ‘SARAH MORTON.’ 

“Tt is to be HOPce her mood may be more amiable than that of 
last night. 

“‘ February 16. I feel as if I had just awakened from a horrid dream. 
I can scareely believe that it is really over; but it is over, though I 
shudder at the memory of that night’s work. The events seem con- 
stantly re-enacting before me. 

‘In compliance with Mrs. Morton’s expressed desire, Dick and I set 
out to pay her a second visit on the evening of the rst instant, . It was’ 
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exiremely dark when we left home. Neither moon nor stars were 
visible. The lamps on our route were few and far between. Perhaps 
the gloom had something to ‘do with it, but I noticed that Dick was 
unusually low-spirited. 

“¢] think that the people of Pompeii must have feltas I do now 
when the vapour of Vesuvius had begun to roll down upon them,’ 
Dick said. ‘I-am strangely depressed. I feel as if my doom was. 
near,’ | 

‘** You told me something of the sort the other night.” And I 
laughed. ‘It’s all fancy!’ 

‘“* But Dick shook his head. 

‘““Tt was nearly ten o’clock when we reached the Green Dragon. 
The front of the house was dark. 

‘‘¢ Shut up for the night,’ I said, trying the knob. ‘The door was not 
locked, however, so we entered, finding no light in the hall, and 
groped our way up the nillunvneted stairs. Dick was about a yard in 
advance, as I had stopped a moment before closing the hall-door to 
look down the street. We could see the light gieamnine through a 
crack in Mrs. Morton’s door as we went up. 

“Dick knocked at the door. It flew open suddenly, and a man 
sprang out. He passed Dick. I made a clutch at him, but he avoided 
my grasp, and dashing down the steps, ran out by the hall-door. I was 
about to follow him, when an agonized moan fell on my ears. I turned, 
and saw Dick standing in the open doorway. With eyes wildly dis- 
tended, he was gazing at some object within the room. Before I could 
join him, he fell, uttering another moan, prostrate on the threshold of 
thé chamber. With a bound, I reached the top of the stairs. The 
scene that met my eyes is engraven on my eye-balls yet, in all its horror. 
Jt wili never leave me. 

“The room was In disorder. Mrs. Morton lay near its centre, her 
head resting against the foot of an easy chair. ‘The white ground of 
the.carpet beneath her had turned crimson. Blood was slowly drip- 
ping from a wound in her right temple. It needed but a second to 
assure me that she was quite dead. 

‘‘ The chamber seemed to have been thoroughly ransacked. Boxes, 
drawers, and articles of apparel were scattered around. A long steel 
poker lay near the door, and near it was a roll of bank-notes. Obeying 
the first impulse—scarcely knowing what I did—I picked up both the 
poker and the notes. They were stained. A cold shudder ran through 
me as some of the stain rubbed off on my hands. 

‘‘ Hurrying steps sounded on the stairs. The landlord came up, fol- 
lowed by a waitor. They both halted an instant before my prostrate 
friend. Then Griffiths rushed at me, crying : 

“* Seize hin! Seize the murderer !’ 

The waiter and he threw themselves upon me. I struggled with all 
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my, Strength, using the poker to defend myself. Like a flash the 
thought occurred to me that I might be suspected of this terrible 
crime. I dropped the poker, and immediately surrendered myself. I 
had forgotten the notes completely. The waiter took them from my 
unresisting hand. 

““My mind grew confused. I could hardly think. Several persons 
had come up to the room, attracted by the noise of the scuffle. They 
consisted of hangers-on about the hotel. One of them had knelt 
down, and was holding Dick’s head. He moved aside as Griffiths and 
the waiter led me out. 

““*That young fellow is a gone case—dead as a door-nail,’ I heard 
the man say. 

“Dead! Dick dead! what could he mean? I attempted to dis- 
engage myself from my guardians, in order to approach him, but their 
hold on me was like iron. It was all“nonsense, though. Dick could 
not have died. It might be aswoon. But stay !—was it the trance ? 
The thought of such a possibility filled me with horror, and shocked 
my mind into activity. What if people would really suspect me of 
the murder? Appearances might warrant it. I had been found alone 
with the murdered woman and the bloody instrument—but enough! 
My blood ran cold. Suppose they should imprison me—how should I 
be able to help Dick—to use the remedy of which he had spoken? 
These thoughts were horrible !—horrible! But, after all, they arose 
from a mere hypothesis, hope whispered. Dick might not have fallen - 
into a trance. 

‘“‘Plunged in thought I walked along the silent street, noticing that 
the landlord and the waiter had been replaced by a couple of 
policemen. 

“The most fervent prayer of my life was uttered that night—it was 
for Richard Kirke—that the trance might be averted. 

“The next day’s sun shone upon me through a barred window. I was 
in jail. I had not slept during the night. As the hours crept slowly 
on, I had looked at my position in every light. My nocturnal re- 
flections had given me additional reason for wishing that my friend 
might be still alive and in the enjoyment of his usual faculties. The 
man who had escaped was the murderer no doubt. As he ran down 
stairs in the dark, I had not recognized him; Dick perhaps had, and 
could indentify him. & had been found near the dead body; the 
instrument of the murder and the slaughtered woman’s notes, were in 
my possession. The landlord of the Green Dragon and the waiter 
could swear to all this, and Dick would be the one witness in my 
favour. 

“The jailor, a stolid, red-faced man, entered, bringing my breakfast. 
He was taciturn at first, but after some vain questioning, I succeeded 
in learning that they had taken Dick home. He was dead, the jailor 
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said; bluntly informing me at the same time, that he supposed I had 
killed the old woman for her money, and then knocked the young man 
on the head, so that he could not tell of the deed. Becoming more 
communicative, he added, that this was the belief of everybody who 
had spoken to him of the affair. Griffiths, he said, had declared 
that Mrs. Morton and I had quarrelled on the evening preceding the 
murder. The barman and the waiter corroborated this, saying they 
had heard an altercation, and the sound of a fall. 

‘‘T myself knew that there had been nothing of the kind. Mrs. 
Morton had raised her voice, and pushed a book from the table, that 
was all; but what might not the landlord of the Green Dragon, if 
called as a witness, make of these trifling circumstances—especially if 
he had a motive—especially zf he wished to screen himself. 

‘Was his the figure that had passed us on the stairs ? He bore a bad 
character, but that was no proof that he had committed this particular 
crime, I told myself; yet the suspicion would not leave my mind. 

‘The jailor’s words convinced me that my friend lay in the long- 
dreaded trance, and that of help from that quarter there was no 
hope. 

“The jailor, having waited until I finished breakfast, was about to 
leave the cell, when I stopped him. [I have resolved to risk all the 
worldly wealth I possessed, if necessary, on one hope. 

‘‘¢ Do you wish to earn some money ?’ I asked. 

“He looked at me inquiringly, and answered, ‘ Of course.’ 

“<< Well], it’s nothing that will compromise you in any way; I don't 
want to break jail. You shall have, say twenty pounds.’ 

“He laid down his tray of dishes, and prepared to listen to my 
proposal. 

‘**¢ Do you know the house to which Mr. Kirke has been conveyed ?’ 

“©¢ No. g, River Street,’ he answered readily. 

“¢ Well, you must go there, and ask to be shown to Charlés Creese’s 
room. Tell them who you are, and that I have sent you. On the 
table you will find a phial—the only one there—bring it to me, and I 
will instruct you nee 

“ ¢ All right, sir.’ 

‘In an hour he returned with a small phial, filled with a colourless 
liquid, and bearing a label upon which Dick had written, ‘You know 
when to use this.’ The jailor was extremely reluctant to give it to me. 
He feared I intended to poison myself. 

“Can you get out of jail again?’ I asked. 

‘¢ He answered in the affirmative. 

“Do you think you could obtain access to the room in which 
Richard Kirke is lying ?’ 

A look of surprise overspread the man’s stolid countenance. 

‘‘] dare say I could manage it, sir.” 
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“<T)o so, then. You will find him to all appearance dead. Open his 
mouth and force this liquid down his throat; then watch the effect. 
Here is an order for five pounds. If the experiment end as I hope, I 
will write you another order on the Haworth bank for the additional 
- fifteen.’ 

‘‘The man took the money, looking as he did so as if he suspected 
that I was a lunatic. ‘ Well, this here ee can’t do the dead fellow 
any harm ; but to pay twenty pounds 

“*T am seine to pay it. Two lives, perhaps, depend on the result.’ 

‘“‘ He left me. Several hours passed. I hope never to live through such 
hours again. Next to despair, suspense is the most harrowing emotion 
that can afflict a human heart and mind. If it be true that mental tor- 
ture has power to turn the hair grey, mine should have turned white 
while I waited the jailor’s return. Fearful suppositions and forebodings 
agitated me. <A hundred wild fears crossed my brain. 

‘“‘ A noise was heard outside the door. Footsteps were approaching. 
My heart ceased to beat. 

“The jailor entered, and close behind him, pale and weak, came 
Richard Kirke ! 

‘‘¢ You have saved me, Charlie,’ he said. 

‘“‘<¢ The rest of the money, if you please, sir,’ broke in the jailor, ‘ and 
you are at liberty yourself, now, for we want this cell for Jim Griffiths. 
The policemen are bringing him in.’ 

‘“‘ Dick had recognized the landlord as he passed him on the stairs. 
On examination everything of any value contained in the Green 
Dragon was found to be packed up ready for removal. Griffiths had 
doubtless intended to fly after obtaining Mrs. Morton’s money. Our 
arrival induced him to alter his plan, and suggested the idea of throw- 
ing the blame on one or both of us. The waiter was likewise arrested 
as an accomplice. 

“¢ March 1.—The landlord of the Green Dragon is no more. Last 
night he escaped from prison, by bribing the jailor. He attempted to 
swim the river. The night was rough ; and to-day his body was washed 
ashore on the sands below Haworth. I suppose they will discharge 
the waiter. : 

‘“‘ By his aunt’s will, Dick inherits her entire fortune. To-morrow he 
starts for college, while I shall begin business here on my own account. 
It is not likely that the trance will ever come to him again—for there is 
no record that it has ever afflicted more than once any member of the 
family. However, he has the German chemist’s remedy ; and, what- 
ever may befall him, a friend who will be true to him to the last.” 
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LITANY FOR A SOUL DEPARTING. 


‘“ Lorp, come to her assistance!” 

From heaven’s mysterious distance : 

From Death’s chill stream this sinking spirit save, 
As by Thy hand once Peter walked the-wave. 


‘‘ Grant her eternal light,” 

To shine upon Death’s night : 

She shuddering meets the midnight of the tomb 
That shuts her in, in solitude and gloom. 


Oh, Angels ! that this life, 

With all its pain and strife, 

Have watched to mark its wanderings astray, 
Then with slow-folded wings have turned away— 


Come once again to meet, 

With salutations sweet, 

This faint, worn, trembling pilgrim at the door 
Whose closing shuts her in for evermore. 


Oh, Saints! all pure and holy, . 

Receive this spirit lowly ; 

Whisper to her, as Christ hath said of such, 

‘* Much is forgiven, for she hath loved much.” 


Oh, pure white lilies, fold 

Your petals in her hold, 

As when ye close them at the chill night ai; 
Or like her penitent pale hands in prayer. 


Go with her, fading flowers, 

From out this world of ours— 

Her grasp must soon loose faintly from our own : 
With you soft-clasped she will go forth alone. 


And though the angels greet her 

With smiles serener, sweeter, 

Let ours go with her, to await their dawn, 
As summer sunset almost meets the morn. 


To Thee, Lord, have we cried ; 

Who shall Thy wrath abide, 

If Thou, oh, Lord! shalt mark iniquity ? 

Out of thcse depths, oh, hear us cry to Thee ! 
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Miss Blake heard the crash of the gravel on the window, and thought it must be 
housebreakers. 
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The January number of the vrgosy (published Dec. 20th) will | 
contain the opening chapters of a new Serial ee by Mrs. HENRY 
Woop, entitled 

THE MASTER OF GREYDANDS,. 
Chap. I.—In the Bank Parlour. 


Chap. II.—The Grey Ladies. 
Chap. III.—At the Dolphin Inn. 


The Story will be illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

The number will also contain a Story by JoHNNy LUDLow, en- 
titled Our First Term at Oxford; also, From London to Salzburg ; 
with illustrations. And various other papersof interest and amusement. 
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WITHIN THE MAZE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ** East LYNNE.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


NEWS FOR MR TATTON. 


HAT Mr. Detective Tatton’s future proceedings would have 

been, had his stay at Foxwood been prolonged, cannot here 

be known. Social matters had resumed their ordinary groove. The 

Maze was left undisturbed ; Mr. Cattacomb was well again ; St. Jerome’s 
in full force. 

One morning when Mr. Tatton’s hopes and plans were, like Cardinal 
Wolsey’s greatness, all a-ripening, he received a communication ftom 
Mr. Superintendent Game at Scotland Yard, conveying the astounding 
intelligence that the real Philip Salter had not been in Foxwood at all, 
but had just died in Canada. 

Mr. Tatton sat contemplating the letter. He could not have been 
much more astonished had a bombshell burst under him. Of the truth 
of the information there could be no question : its reliability was indis- 
putable. One of the chief officers in the home police force, who was in 
Canada on business, and had known Salter well, discovered him in the 
last stage of a wasting sickness, and saw him die. 

‘‘T’ve never had such a fool’s game to play at as /A/s,” ejaculated 
Mr. Tatton when sufficiently recovered to speak ; ‘and never wish to 
have such another. What the deuce, then, is the mystery connected 
with the Maze?” 

Whatever it might be, it was now no business of his; though could 
he have afforded to waste more time and money, he would have liked 
very well to stay and track it out. Summoning the Widow Jinks, he 
informed her that he was called away suddenly on particular business ; 
and then proceeded to pack up. 
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On his way to the station he chanced to meet Sir Karl Andinnian : 
and the latter’s heart went up with a great bound. The black bag in 
Mr. Tatton’s hand, and the portmanteau being wheeled along beside 
him, spoke a whole volume of hope. 

“Good morning, Sir Karl. You have misled us finely as to the Maze.” 

‘“‘ Why, what do you mean, Mr. Tatton ?” asked Karl. 

“Salter has turned up in Canada. Or, one might perhaps rather 
say, turned down; for he is dead, poor fellow.” 

“* Indeed !” 

“Indeed and in truth. One of our officers is over there, and was 
with him when he died. It was too bad of you to mislead us in this 
way, Sir Karl.” 

“Nay, you misled yourselves.” 

‘A fine quantity of time I have wasted down here! weeks upon 
weeks ; and all for nothing. I never was so vexed in my life.” 

‘“* You have yourself to blame—or those who sent you here. Certainly 
not me. .The very first time I had the honour of speaking to you, Mr. 
‘Tatton, I assured you on the word of a gentleman that Salter was not 
at Foxwood.” 

“ Well, come, Sir Karl—what is the secret being enacted within the 
place over yonder?” pointing his finger in the direction of the Maze. 

“T am not in the habit of inquiring into the private affairs of my 
tenants,” was the rather haughty answer. “If there be any secret at 
the Maze—though I think no one has assumed it but yourself—you 
es rely upon it that it is not in any way connected with Salter. Are 

taking your final departure ?” 

t looks like it, Sir Karl”—nodding towards the luggage going 
onwards. ‘ When the game’s at the other end of the world, and dead 
besides, it is not of much use my staying to search after it in this. I 
hope the next I have to hunt will bring in more satisfaction.” 

They said farewell cordially. The detective in his natural sociability ; 
Karl in his most abundant gratitude for the relief it would give his 
brother. And Mr. Detective ‘Tatton, hastening on in the wake of the 
portmanteau, took the passing up-train, and was whirled away to London. 

A minute or two afterwards Karl met his agent. He was beginning 
to impart to him the tidings about Salter, when Smith interrupted him. 

‘©T have heard it, Sir Karl. I gota letter from a relative this morn- 
ing, which told me all. As to poor Salter, the release is probably 
a happy one. He is better off than he ever could have been again in 
this world. But what on earth put Scotland Yard on the false scent that 
he was at Foxwood, will always be a problem to me. Sir Adam is, 
in one sense, free again. There will be less danger in his getting 
away from Foxwood now, if it be judged desirable that he should go.” 

Karl shook his head. There was another impediment now to his 
getting away—grievous sickness. 
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That Sir Adam Andinnian had some very grave disorder upon him, 
could no longer be doubtful to himself or to those about him. It 
seemed to develop itself more surely day by day. Adam took it as 
calmly as he did other evils ; but Karl was nearly out of his mind with 
distress at the complication it brought. Most necessary was it for 
Adam to have a doctor; to be attended by one; and yet they dare 
not put the need in practice. The calling in of Dr. Cavendish had 
entailed only too much danger and terror. 

The little baby, Charles Andinnian, was lying at rest in Foxwood 
church-yard, within the precincts consecrated to the Andinnian family. 
Ann Hopley chose the grave, and had a fight over it with the clerk. 
That functionary protested he would not allot it to any baby in the 
world. She might choose any spot except that, but that belonged to 
the Foxwood Court people exclusively. Sir Karl settled the dispute. 
Appealed to by the clerk, he gave a ready and courteous permission : 
and the child was laid there. Ann Hopley then paid a visit to the 
stone-mason, and ordered a little white marble stone, nothing to be 
inscribed on it but the initials ‘““C. A.” and the date of the death. 
Poor Rose had only her sick husband to attend to now. 

He was not always sick. There were days when he seemed to be 
as avell, and almost as active, as ever; and, upon that, would super- 
vene a season of pain, and dread, and danger. 

One afternoon, when Karl was driving his wife by in the pony-chaise, 
Ann Hopley had the gate open, and was standing at it. It was the day 
following the departure of Mr. Tatton. Something in the woman’s face 
—a kind of mute, appealing anguish—struck Karl forcibly as she looked 
at him. In the sensation of freedom and of safety brought by the 
detective’s absence, Karl actually pulled up. 

‘‘Will you pardon me, Lucy, if I ia you for one moment? 1 
think Ann Hopley wants to speak to me.’ 

He leaped out of the little low chaise, leaving the reins to Taee, Her 
face was turning scarlet. Of all the insults he had thrust upon her, this 
seemed the greatest. To pull up at that very gate when sfe was in the 
carnage! Mr. Smith and his churchwarden-pipe were enjoying them- 
selves as usual at Clematis Cottage, looking out on the world in general, 
and no doubt (as Lucy indignantly felt) making his private comments. 

“ He is very ill again, sir,” were the few whispered words of Ann 
Hopley. ‘Can you come in? Iam not sure but it will be for death.” 

‘‘ Almost immediately,” returned Karl; and he stepped back to the 
chaise just in time. Lucy was about to try her hand at driving, to 
make her escape from him and the miserable situation. 

Since the night of the baby’s death, Karl and his wife had lived a 
more estranged life than ever. Lucy’s eminently ungracious manner 
as he took his seat again would have stopped his speaking, even 
if he. had had a mind to speak; but he was deep in anxious . 
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thought. The resentful way in which she had from the first taken up 
the affair of his unfortunate brother, served to tie his tongue always. 
He drove in, stood to help her out—or would have helped, but 
that she swept by without touching him—left the pony to the waiting 
groom, and walked back to the Maze. 

Adam was in one of his attacks of pain; nay of agony. It could be 
called nothing less. It was not, however, for death; the sharpness of 
the paroxysm, with its attendant signs, had misled Ann Hopley. Rose 
looked scarcely less ill than her husband. Her most grievous position 
was telling upon her. Her little child’°dead, her husband apparently 
dying, danger and dread of another sort on all sides. More like a _ 
shadow was she now than a living woman. 

‘Do you know what I have been thinking, Rose ?” said Karl, when 
his brother had revived. ‘‘ That we might trust Moore. You hear, 
Adam. _ I think he might be trusted.” 

“Trusted for what?” returned Adam; not in his sometimes fierce 
voice, but in one very weak and faint, as he lay on the sofa. 

“To see you; to hear who you are. I cannot help believing that 
he would be true as steel. Moore is one of those men, as it seems to me, 
that we might trust our lives with.” 

‘It won't do to run risks, old fellow. I do not want to be captured 
in my last hours.” 

Karl belieyed there would be no risk. Mr. Moore was a truly good 
man, sensible and benevolent. The more he dwelt on the idea, the 
surer grew his conviction that the surgeon might be trusted. Rose, who 
was almost passive in her distress, confessed she hked him. Both he 
and his sister gave her the impression of being, as Karl worded it, true 
as steel. 

‘Not that it much signifies either way,” cried Sir Adam, his careless 
manner reviving as his strength and spints returned. ‘“ Die I soon 
must, I suppose, now; but I’d rather die 1n my bed here than ona 
pallet in a cell. So, Karlo, old friend, if you like to see what Moore’s 
made of, do so.” 

‘‘T wish it had occurred to me before,” cried Karl. ‘But indeed, 
the outer dangers have been so imminent as to drive other fears away.” 

“ Tt will never matter, bon frére. I don’t suppose all the advice in 
the kingdom could have saved me. What ts to be will be.” 

“Master,” put in Ann Hopley, “ where’s the good of your taking up 
a gloomy view of it, all at once? Zzat’s not the way to get well.” 

“Gloomy ! not a bit of it,” cried Sir Adam, in a voice as cheery as 
a lark’s on a summer’s morning. ‘ Heaven is more to be desired. than 
Portland Prison, Ann.” 

So Karl went forth, carrying his commission. In his heart he still 
trembled at it. The interests involved were so immense; the stake 
was so heavy for his unfortunate brother. In his extreme caution, he 
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did not care to be seen going to the surgeon’s house, but sent a note to 
ask him to call at the Court. 

It was evening when Mr. Moore arrived. He was shown into Sir 
Karl’s room. Giles was appearing with two wax-lights in massive 
silver candlesticks, but his master motioned them away. 

‘“‘T can say what I have to say better by this light than in a glare,” 
he observed to the doctor: perhaps as an opening preliminary of 
intimation that the subject of the interview was not a pleasant one. 
And Giles shut them in alone. Karl sat sideways to the table, his 
elbow leaning on it; the doctor facing him with his back to the window. 

‘Mr. Moore,” began Karl, after a pause of embarrassment, “did it 
ever occur to you to have a secret confided to your keeping znVONvIng 
life or death ? ” 

Mr. Moore paused in his turn. The question no doubt caused him 

surprise. He took it—the “life or death ””—to be put in a professional 

point of view. <A suspicion came over him that he was about to be 
consulted for some malady connected with the (evident) fading away of 
Lady Andinnian. 

‘‘T do not suppose, Sir Karl, there is a single disease that flesh 1s 
heir to, whether secret or open, but what I have been consulted upon 
in my time.” : 

“‘ Not disease,” returned Karl hastily, finding he was misunderstood. 
‘“‘] meant a real, actual secret. A dangerous secret, involving life or 
death to the individual concerned, according as others should hold it 
sacred or betray it.” 


A pouee? pause yet. Mr. Moore sat stamng at Karl through the 
room’s twilight. 

‘You must speak more sininiy; Sir Karl, if you wish me to under- 
stand.” And Karl continued thoughtfully, weighing every word as he 
spoke it, that it might not harm his brother. 

“The case is this, Mr. Moore. I hold in my keeping a dangerous 
secret. It concerns a—a friend: a gentleman who has managed to 
put himself in peril of the law. For the present he is evading the law ; 
keeping himself, in fact, concealed alike from enemies and friends, with 
the exception of one or two who are—I may say—helping to screen him. 
If there were a necessity for my wishing to confide this secret to you, 
would you undertake to keep it sacred? Or should you consider it lay 
in your duty, as a conscientious man, to betray it?” 

“Goodness bless me, no!” .cried the doctor. ‘‘I’m not going to 
betray people: it’s notin my line. My business is to heal their sick- 
ness. It is a case of debt, I suppose, Sir Karl?” 

Karl looked at him for a moment steadily. “And if it were not a 
case of debt, but of crime, Moore? What then ?” 

‘“Just the same. Betraying my fellow-men, whether smarting under 
the ban of perplexity or of sin, does not le in my duty, I say. Iam 
not a detective officer. By the way, perhaps that other’ detective—who 
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turns out to be named Tatton, and to belong to Scotland Yard—may 
have been down. here looking after the very man.” 

Mr. Moore spoke lightly. Not a suspicion rested upon him that the 
sad and worn gentleman before him held any solemn or personal 
interest in this. Karl resumed, his voice taking a lower tone. 

“An individual is lying in concealment, as I have described. His 
offence was not against you or against me. ‘Therefore, as.you observe, 
and as I] judge, it does not lie even in our duty to denounce him. I 
am helping to screen him. I want you to undertake to do the same 
when you shall know who he is.” 

“Pl undertake it with all my heart, Sir Karl. You have some 
motive for confiding the matter to me ?” , 

‘“‘The motive arises out of necessity. He is grievously ill; in urgent 
need of medical care. I fear his days are already numbered: and in 
that fact lies a greater obligation for us to obey the dictates of humanity.” 

‘“‘T see. You want me to visit him, and do what I can for him. I 
am ready and willing.” 

“‘ He is—mind, I shall shock you—a convicted felon.” 

‘‘ Well ?>—he has a body to be tended and asoul to be saved,” replied 
the surgeon, curiously impressed with the hush of gravity that had 
stolen over the interview. ‘I will do my best for him, Sir Karl.” 

“ And guard his secret ?” 

“Twill. Here’s my hand upon it. What would my Maker say to 
my offences at the Last Day, I wonder, if I could usurp His functions 
here, and deliver up to vengeance my fellow-man ?” 

“I may trust you, then ?” 

“You may. I perceive you are over-anxious Sir Karl. What more 
assurance can I give your You may trust me as you trust yourself. 
By no incautious word of mine shall his peril be increased, or 
harm come nigh him: nay, I will avert it from him if Ican. And now— 
who is he? . The sick man at the Maze—to whom Dr. Cavendish was 
called? Taking one thing with another, the Maze has been a bit of a 
puzzle in my mind lately.” 

“The same.” | 

“‘ Ay. Between ourselves, I was as sure as gold that some one was 
here. Is it Mr. Grey ?—the poor young lady’s husband; the dead 
baby’s father P” : 

“Just so. But he is not Mr. Grey.” 

‘Who 1s he, then ?” 

Karl glanced around him, as though he feared the very walls might 
contain eaves-droppers. Mr. Moore saw his dread. 

“It is a most dangerous secret,” whispered Karl with agitation. 
‘You will keep it with your whole heart and life ?” 

““Once more, I will. Iwill, You cannot doubt me. Who is it ?” 

“My brother. Sir Adam Andinnian.” 
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The dector leaped to his feet. Perhaps he had a doubt of Karl’s 
sanity. He himself had assisted to lay Sir Adam in his grave. 

“ VWush !” said Karl. ‘No noise. It is indeed my most unfortunate 
brother.” 

‘Did he come to life again?—Did Sir Adam cone to life again?” 
reiterated the wondering surgeon in his perplexity. 

‘“‘ He did not die.” 

- They went together to the Maze after dark, Karl letting the doctor 
in with his own key. The whole history had been revealed to him. 
Nothing was kept back, save a small matter or two connected with the 
means of Sir Adam’s daily concealment: of those no living soul 
without the Maze was cognisant, save three: Karl, Hewitt, and Smith 
the agent. Mr. Moore was entrusted with it later, but not at first. 
During the lifetime of a medical man, it falls to his lot to hear some 
curious family secrets, as it had fallen to Mr. Moore; but he had 
never met with one half so strange and romantic as this. 

Sir Adam had dismissed the signs of his illness, and—it will hardly 
be credited—attired himself in his black evening dress. With the 
departure of Mr. Tatton, old habits resumed their sway with all their 
surrounding incaution. Mr. Moore saw the same tall, fine man, with 
the white and even teeth, that he had caught the transient glimpse of 
in the uncertain twilight some weeks before. The same, but with a 
difference : for the face was shrunken now to little more than half the 
size it had been then. In the past week or two he had changed rapidly. 
He met them when they entered—it was in the upstairs sitting-room : 
standing at the door erect, his head thrown back. Mr. Moore put out 
his hand ; but the other did not take it. 

“Do you know all, sir?” he asked. 

*¢ All, Sir Adam.” 

“ And you are not my enemy?” > 

‘Your true friend, Sir Adam. Never a truer one shall be about you 
than [.” 

Their hands met then. ‘“ But I am not Sir Adam here, you know ; 
I am Mr. Grey. Ah, doctor, what a life it has been !” 

‘“‘ A life that has done its best to kill him,” thought the doctor, as he 
sat down. ‘‘ Why did you not call me in before >” he asked. 

“Well, we were afraid. You would be afraid of everybody if you 
avere in my place and position. Besides, this disease, whatever it may 
turn out to be, has developed itself so rapidly that but little time seems 
to have been lost. I do not sce how you will come in now, if it is to 
be a daily visit, without exciting the curiosity of the neighbourhood.” 

‘‘Oh, nonsense,” said the surgeon. ‘ Mrs. Grey has a renewal of 
illness and I come in to see her, the curious neighbours will under- 
stand, if they are exacting upon the point. Or old Hopley, your 
gardener.--I’m sure his rheumatism must need a doctor sometimes.” 
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Sir Adam laughed. ‘“ Hopley will do best,” he said. “And then 
you know, doctor, if—if the worst comes to the worst; thatis, the worst 
so far as sickness is concerned, I can be carried out as Hopley.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AT THE RED DAWN. 


THE time passed on: Sir Adam fluctuating, some days fearfully -ill, 
some days feeling well and hearty. 

Karl went across to the Maze one morning soon after breakfast. His 
brother had been very ill indeed the evening before: so ill that Karl 
had brought most unpleasant thoughts away with him. He was ringing 
at the gate when it suddenly opened: Ann Hopley was letting Mr. Moore 
out. 

So far as Azs visits went, there had been no trouble. Foxwood had 
taken care to inform itself as to what patient at the Maze it was that 
Mr. Moore was agaih tn regular attendance upon, and found it to be 
Hopley the gardener. The old man had caught an attack of rheumatic 
fever, or some other affection connected with age and knee joints— 
said the Misses Moore to the rest of the fair flock going to and from 
St. Jerome’s. In the doctor’s day-book the patient was entered as 
‘‘James Hopley, Mrs. Grey’s servant.” The doctor’s assistant, a 
fashionable young man from London, who wore an eye-glass in his 
eye, could have the pleasure of reading it ten times a day if he chose. 

‘* How is he?” asked Karl of Mr. Moore. 

‘“‘Oh, better this morning—as I expected he would be,” was the 
surgeon’s answer. ‘ But I have ordered him to lie in bed for the day. 
This time I think he will obey me, for be feels uncommonly weak. I 
don’t half like the responsibility that lies on me. I wish he could be in 
London under the constant care of one of its practised men.”’ 

‘“We wish this, and wish the other, Mr. Moore,” said Karl, sadly, 
‘Cand you know how impossible it is for us to do more than we are 
doing. Answer me truly—for I think you can answer. Would there 
be a fair chance of his recovery if we had other advice than yours ? 
Would there be any better chance of it?” 

‘Honestly speaking, I do not think there would. I believe I am 
doing for him all that can be done.” 

Ann Hopley drew the gate open again, and the doctor went out. 
Karl passed on throvgh the labyrinth. - 

Sir Adam liked to use his own will in all respects, and it was the 
first time he had made even a semblance of obeying Mr. Moore’s 
orders of taking rest by daytime. He looked very ill. The once 
handsome face seemed shrunk to nothing ; the short hair was getting 
to look almost white ; the grey-blue cyes, beautiful as Karl’s, had a 
strangely wistful, patient look in them. 
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“JT thought you would be here, Karlo. I have wanted ycu ever 
since daylight.” 

‘‘ Are you feeling better, Adam? Free from pain ?” 

‘“ Much better. Quite free from it.” 

*“ Moore has been saying he wishes we could get you to London, 
that you might have more skilled advice.” 

‘‘What nonsense!” cried Adam. ‘As if any advice could really 
avail me! He knows it would not. Did it avail my father, 
Warl ?” 

Karl remained siient. There was no answer he could make. 

“Sit down, old fellow, and tell me all the news, Got a paper with 
you?” | 


“The papers have not come yet,” peDHee Karl, as he drew a ena 
to the bedside. 

‘f Slow coaches, people are in this world! I shall get up presently.” 

‘No, Adam, not to- day. Moore says you must not.” 

“Good old man! he is slow too. But he won't keep me in bed, 
Karl, when I choose to quit it, I am the best judge of my own 
strength. If I lay here for a month of Sundays, Karl, it would not 
adda day to my life. What’s the old adage, Karlo ?—‘ a short life 

and a merry one!’ Mine has net been very merry of late, has 
ite”: . 

‘“‘T wish we could get you well, Adam.” 

“Do you? Weare told, you know, that all things as = fall are 
for the best. The world would say, I expect, that this is. I wonder 
sometimes, though, how soon or how late the ene: would have 
shown itself, had my life continued smooth as yours is.’ 

Smooth as yours is! The unconscious words brought a pang to 
Karl’s heart ; they sounded so like mockery. Heaven sone knew the 
distress and turbulence of his. 

‘TY got Moore into a cosy chat the other day,” resumed Sir Adam : 
“the wife was.safe away, trimming the plants in the greenhouse— 
Rose is nearly as good a gardener as I am, Karl.” 

“T know she is fond of gardening.” : 

“Ay, and has been amidst it for years, you see. Well—I led 
Moore on, saying this, and asking the other, and he opened his mind 
a bit. The disease was in me always, he thinks, Karl, and must have 
come out, sooner or later. It was only a question of time. I have 
said so myself of late. But I did not look to follow the little olive 
branch quite so quickly. Shall ~ put on mourning for me, old 
fellow? It will be a risk, won’Rige I shan’t care to be held up to 
the world as Adam Andinnian, dead, any more than I do alive. 
You'll not care to say, either, ‘This black coat is worn for that brother 


of mine: the mauvais sujet who set the world all agog with his 
scandal.’ ” 
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What kind of a mood was Sir Adam in this morning? Karl’s grave 
eyes questioned it. One of real, light, careless mockery ?—or was it 
an underlying current of sadness and regret making itself too uneasily 
felt in his heart? 

‘Don’t, Adam. It jars on every chord and pulse. You and I 
have cause to be at least more sober than other men.” 

“What have I said?” cried Sir Adam, half laughing. ‘ That you 
may have to put on mourning for me. It is in the nature of things 
that the elder should go. before the younger: we’d not be so wanting 
in good manners as to stay to go last. You look well in black, too, 
Karl ; men with such faces as yours always do.” 

‘TY hope it will be a long while before I have to wear it,” sighed 
Karl. ‘Adam, ts it right to speak in this way?” 

“Ts it particularly wrong ?” 

“Why do you do it?” 

“Need of change, I suppose. I have had a solemn night of it, old 
fellow: and I hardly know yet whether I was asleep orawake. It was 
somewhat of both, I expect: but I thought I was amidst the angels. 
I can see them now as they looked; a whole crowd of them gathered 
about my bed. And, Karlo, when a man begins to dream of angels, 
and not to be able to decide afterwards whether it be a dream or a 
shadowed reality, it is a pretty sure sign, I take it, that no great space 
of time will elapse before he is with them.” 

Adam talked himself into a doze. With his worn and haggard face 
turned to the wall, he slept as peacefully as a child. Karl stole away, 
and went into the greenhouse. Rose was there amid the plants; the 
sunlight, shining on her beautiful hair, turned it into threads of gold. 
She lifted her white face, with its sad expression. 

‘*T knew you were with him, Karl, so I did not come in. Don’t 
you think he looks very, very ill this morning? ” 

“Yes, he certainly does. He is asleep now. He hada bad night, 
I fancy.” 

‘‘Do you think there’s hope, Karl?” she piteously asked—almost 
as if all hope had left herself. 

‘‘T don't know, Rose. Mr. Moore has not told me there is none.” 

‘“ Perhaps it is that he will not say,” she rejoined, resting her elbow 
on the green steps amid the plants, and her cheek on her hand. “I 
seem to see it, Karl; to see what is coming. Indeed, you might tell 
me the truth. I shall not feel it quite so much as I should had our 
circumstances been happier.” 

‘‘T have told you as far as I know, Rose.” 

“‘There’s my little baby gone: there’s my husband going: all my 
treasures will be in the better world. I shall have nothing to do but 
live on for, and look forward to, the time when I may go to them. 
Six months ago, Karl, had I known Adam must die, I think, the. grief 
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would have killed me. But the apprehension we have undergone the 
last few weeks—Adam’s dread, and my awful fear for him—has gone a 
great way to reconcile me. I see—and I think he sees—that Death 
would not be the worst calamity. Better for him to be at rest than 
live on in that frightful peril night and day ; each moment as it passes 
one of living agony, lest the next should bring the warders of Portland 
Island to retake him. No wonder it is wearing him out.” 

Winter approached. Mrs, Cleeve was in London and Lucy had 
joined her there, leaving ‘Miss Blake to keep house atthe Court. Some 
ladies, fearing the world’s chatter, might have objected to remain with 
so young and attractive a man as Sir Karl Andinnian ; Miss Blake was 
a vast deal too strong-minded for any thought of the kind. 

There had been a frost in the night, but the glorious morning sun 
had chased its signs away. At mid-day it was shining hotly; and Karl 
was almost glad of the thin screen of leaves left in the labyrinth as he 
made his way through it. Some days had passed now since Adam had 
had any sharp amount of illness: he was wasting away rapidly, and 
that was the worst outward sign. But his will in these intervals of ease 
_ was indomitable, imparting to him a fictitious strength. 

As Karl came in view of the lawn, he saw Rose standing by one of 
the distant beds, talking to Hopley. The old man was digging ; and 
had bent himself nearly double over his work. Karl crossed over, a 
reprimand on his lips. 

‘‘Adam, you should not. You promised me you would not again 
take a spade or other gardening implement in your hand. Your 
strength is not equal to it, and it must do you harm.” 

‘‘Just hark at him, Rose. It would not be Karlo if he did not find 
fault with me. What shall you do for somebody to croak at, brother 
mine, when I am gone?” 

Was it Hopley who spoke ?—or was it Sir Adam? The falling-in 
mouth and the speech, the crooked back, the tottering and swelling 
knees, the smock-frock and the red comforter and the broad straw 
hat, all were Hopley’s. But the manner of speech and the eyes too, 
now you came to see them as he looked up at Karl, were Sir Adam’s. 

Yes. They were one and the same. Poor old Hopley the 
gardener was but Sir Adam in disguise. W2 th the padded knees and 
false hump he had managed to deceive the world, including Mr. 
Detective Tatton. He might not, perhaps, have so surely deceived 
Mr. Tatton had the latter heen looking after Sir Adam Andinnian and 
been acquainted with his person. But the decrepid gardener bore no 
resemblance to Philip Salter: and, that fact ascertained, it was all that 
concerned Mr. Tatton. 

It may be remembered that when Mrs. Andinnian was staying at 
Weymouth, she and her servant, Ann Hopley, were in secret com- 
munication with one of the warders of Portland Prison. In point of 
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fact, they were negotiating with him the possibilities of Sir Adam's 
escape. ‘This man was James Hopley; a warder—as Karl had taken 
him to be, and also Ann’s husband. In the scuffle that took place the 
night of the escape, the man really killed was the other prisoner, Cole : 
and it was he who was taken to Foxwood, and lay buried in its church- 
yard. Hopley was drowned. | 

At that period, and for some little time before it, Philip Smith was 
at Portland Prison. Not as a prisoner: the man had never in his life 
done aught to merit incarceration: but he was seeking employment 
there, through the interest of one of the chief warders, who was a friend 
of his—a man named O’Brian. From the date of the frauds of Philip 
Salter, Philip Smith had been—as he considered it—a ruined man: at 
any rate he was unable to obtain employment. A ruined man must 
not be fastidious, and Smith was willing and was anxious to become a 
warder if they would make him one. It was while he was waiting and 
hoping for the post, and employed sometimes as an assistant, and 
thoroughly trusted, that the attempted escape of the prisoners occurred. 
Smith was one of those who put off in the boat after the fugitives : the 
other two being Hopley and O’Brian. In the scuffle on the Weymouth 
shore, Sir Adam was wounded and left for dead. O'Brian saw him 
lying there apparently dead, and supposed him to be so. O'Brian, 
however, afterwards received ‘a blow that stunned him—for the night 
was dark, and friends and foes fought indiscriminately—and Smith con- 
trived to get Sir Adam away into a place of concealment. It is very 
probable that Smith foresaw in that moment how valuable a prize to 
him the living and escaped Sir Adam might become. O'Brian really 
believed him to be dead, and so reported him to the authorities. A 
dead man is worthless: and Sir Adam was allowed to be retained by 
his friends for interment : the beaten and disfigured Cole, shot in the 
face, being looked upon as Sir Adam. 

After that, the path was easy. Sir Adam, very badly injured, lay 
for many weeks hidden away. Smith continued at Portland Prison, 
keeping his own counsel; and, unsuspected, visiting Sir Adam cautiously 
at intervals. As socn as it was practicable for him to be moved, the 
step was ventured on. He was got away in safety to London, and lay 
in retirement there, in a house that had been taken by Smith: his 
wife (formerly Rose Turner).coming up to join him ; and Ann Hopley, 
faithful to Sir Adam’s fortunes through all, waiting on them. She had 
no one else left to be faithful to now, poor woman. Smith managed 
everything. He had withdrawn himself from Portland Island, under 
the plea that he could no longer, in consequence of his disabled arm, 
aspire to a warderskep—for his arm had been damaged that fatal night, 
and it was thought he would never have the full use of it again. The 
plea was unsuspiciously received by the prison authorities. Smith 
retained his friendship with O’Brian, and occasionally corresponded 
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with him, getting from him scraps of useful information now and then. 
From that time his services were devoted to Sir Adam. It was he who 
communicated between Sir Adam and his mother ; for letters they did 
not dare to transmit. It was he who first disclosed to Mrs. Andinnian 
the fact that Miss Rose Turner was her son’s wife; it was he who 
made the arrangements for Sir Adam’s taking up his abode at the Maze, 
and provided the disguise for him to arrive at Foxwood in, as the 
decrepid old husband of the servant, Ann Hopley. To da Mr. Smith 
justice, he had fought against the scheme of coming to the Maze; but 
Mrs. Andinnian and Adam were both bent upon it; and he yielded. 
Adam and his wife had stayed in London under the name of Mr. 
and Mrs. Grey, and she retained it. 

Amidst the injuries Sir Adam received was one to the mouth and 
jaw. It destroyed those beautiful front teeth of his. After his re- 
covery he sought the services of a clever but not much known dentist 
named Rennet, went to the pain of having the rest of his teeth ex- 
tracted, and an entire set of false ones made. Two sets, in fact. The 
journey Rose took to London, when Miss Blake espied her with Karl, 
was for the purpose of getting one of these sets of teeth repaired, Sir 
Adam having broken the spring the night before. The teeth had to 
be conveyed personally to Mr. Rennet and fetched away; for they 
were too cautious to entrust him with their address. 

And now it will be seen how Sir Adam had concealed himself at the 
Maze. In the daytime he was the toothless, hump-backed, infirm old 
Hopley, working at his garden, with enlarged knees and tottering 
steps : as soon as dusk came on, his false padding was thrown off with 
his smock-frock and coarse fathes, and he was the well bred gentleman, 
Sjr Adam Andinnian, in his evening attire and with his white and even 
teeth. His assumed ré!e was maintained always during the cay’; Tis 
meals were taken in the kitchen to be safe in case of any possible 
surprise, Ann attending upon him with all respect. The delay in 
admitting Nurse Chaffen, kept waiting once on the wrong side of the 
kitchen door, was caused by “‘ Hopley’s” taking out his set of teeth 
and putting on his broad-brimmed hat: for it was convenient to 
assume the teeth during the short period devoted to dinner. The 
deafness was of course assumed as an additional precaution. Thus he 
had lived, in a state of semi-security, tending his flowers and occupied 
with the care of his garden generally, an employment that he loved so 
well. The day that General Lloyd’s party went in, Karl was transfixed 
with apprehension and amazement to see Hopley showing himself. 
Adam enjoyed it: it was so like him to brave things; and he feared 
no danger from a pleasure party like that. 

Well, I think that is all that is needed in the way of explanation ; 
and we can go on. Karl was looking at the digging with regretful 


eyes. 
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‘You ought to be glad to see me at work again, Karl, instead of 
groaning over it,” cried Sir Adam. 

‘“¢ And so I should be, Adam, only that I fear you will feel its effects 
unpleasantly by and by.” 

“IT asked him not to do it, but he on laughed at me,” said 
Rose. 

““Somebody must do it. I can’t see the garden quite neglected. 
Besides, if I am well enough to work there’s no reason why I should 
not. Iam not sure, Karl, but I shall cheat you now.” 

‘““Cheat me?” 

“ By getting well, What should you say to that?” 

‘‘ Thank heaven for it: and do my best to get you away to a place 
of safety.” 

“ By George, old fellow, I don’t know that I sha’n’t. I am feeling 
as blithe as a bee. Rose, take yourself a trifle further off, out of the 
mould.” 

He was throwing about the spadefuls almost as well as he had ever 

thrown them in his strength, Rose was cheated into something like 
hope, and her face for the moment lost its sadness. 
-%.'That same night—or rather on the following morning, for the dawn 
was more than glimmering—Karl in his bed began to dream that he 
was out in a shower of hail. It seemed to be falling with great violence ; 
so much so that a sharper crash awoke him. Lying awake for a 
moment, and questioning where he was, he found the noise to be reality. 
The hail was beating on the chamber windows. 

IV¥as it hail? Scarcely. It was crashing but on one window, and 
only came at intervals. It sounded more like gravel. Karl rose and 
opened the window. Smith the agent stood underneath... A prevision 
of evil shook Karl as he leaned out. | 

‘“‘ He is very ill indeed, sir,” said Smith in the lowest whisper possible 
to be heard, and extending his finger to indicate the Maze. ‘ Mr. 
Moore’s there and thinks it will be for death. I thought you would 
like to know it.” 

‘¢ How did you hear it?” breathed Karl, in ay 

¢ Ann Hopley ran over and knocked me up, that I might go ‘for the 
doctor.” ~ 

‘Thank you,” replied Karl. “I'll be there directly.” 

Now it so happened that for some purposes of cleaning-—for the 
Maze was not exempt from those periodical visitations any more than 
the humble dwelling of Mrs, Chaffern—Miss Blake’s chamber had been 
temporarily changed to the one next to that recently occupied by Lady 
Andinnian. Miss Blake was in the habit of sleeping with her window 
open ; and, not being asleep at the tyme, -she had heard Mr. Smith’s 
footsteps and the crashes at Sir Karl’s window. Of course she was 
curious as to what could cause the noise, and at first thought cf house- 
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breakers. Had Mr. Smith chanced to turn his head in the right 
direction during the colloquy with Sir Karl, he might have seen an 
elaborately night-capped head, peeping forth cautiously. 

‘Why, it is Mr. Smith!” thought Miss Blake, as he walked away. 
“‘ What an extraordinary thing! He must have been calling Sir Karl 
up.” 

Listening inside as well as out, Miss Blake heard the bell that was in 
Hewitt’s chamber ring gently: and, after a minute or two, Hewitt 
proceeded to his master’s room. ‘Then they both went down together, 
and Hewitt let Sir Karl out at the hall-door, and came upstairs again. 
Miss Blake, after a good deal of self-puzzling, arrived at the conclusion 
that the affair must be in some way connected with poachers—who had 

been busy on the land latterly—and returned to her bed. 


With death on his face, and a look of resignation, than which nothing 
could be more peaceful, lay Sir Adam for the last time. His weary life, 
with all jts bitter turmoil, was nearly at an end ; night /ere was closing; 
morning ¢iere was opening. Karl’s grey eyes were wet as he bent over 
him. 

‘“‘ Don’t grieve too much,” said Adam, with a smile, as he put his cold 
hand into Karl’s clasp. ‘‘ You know how much better off I shall be. 
Rose knows it.” : ; 

“You were so full of hope yesterday, Adam.” 

‘Was 1? It eheated the wife into a few hours of pleasantness, and 
did its mission. I did not think I took you in. Why, Karlo, I have 
just been waiting from day to day for what has now come: moreover, 
I have seen how much best it all is as it is, than anything else would 
be. I would not accept life if you'd give it to me; unless the whole 
time since that Midsummer Eve could be blotted out.” 

Karl swallowed a sob. 

‘You don’t know what it has been, Karl. No one can know what 
it is to live under an unsheathed sword, as I have lived, unless they 
experience it. And few in this world can do that. It was all a mistake 
together. The shooting of Scott when I ought to have horsewhipped 
him; the escape from Portland ; the taking up my abode here; every- 
thing: and these mistakes, Karl, have to be worked out. I have 
paid for mine with life.” 

Karl did not answer. He was only nervously pressing the wasted 
hand in his. 

‘It is all, I say, for the best. I see it now. It was best that the 
little lad should go; it is best that I should ; it is best that you should 
be the true owner of Foxwood. It would have been too much of a com- 
plication otherwise. The boy could never have put forth a claim to it 
while I lived ; and, after that, people might but have pointed their scorn- 
ful finger at him as the son of a convict. I thank God for taking him.” 
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‘Should you talk so much, Adam?” 

“J don’t know. A man in my condition, about to leave the world 
behind, prefers to talk while he can. You will take care of my wife, 
Karl. There was no settlement, you know, and n 

“T will take care of her to the best of my power, Adam,” came the 
earnest interruption. ‘She shall have a proper and suitable jointure as 
the widowed Lady Andinnian.” | | 

‘“*No, Karl; not that. She and I have talked over the future at odd 
moments, and we do not wishit. Rose does not mean to acknowledge 
her marriage with me, or to live in any. kind of state in accordance with 
it. She willbe Mrs. Grey to the end. Unless, indeed, any occasion 
were to arise, such as a tarnishing breath of scandal brought against this 
past period of her life. Then, of course, the truth must be declared, 
and you, Karl, would have to come forward and testify to it. I leave 
that in your hands.” 

‘With every surety,” assented Karl. 

‘A few hundreds a year, say four or five, are all that she will want | 
from you, or take. Her late uncle’s money must come to her sometime, 
and that of itself would be almost enough. She purposes to live a 
retired life with her aunt; and I think it will be the happiest for her, 
In my desk, Karl, you will find a paper in my handwriting, setting 
forth all these wishes of hers and mine; it will serve as a direction for 
you.—No,” he went on, after a pause, ‘‘for her own peace, the world 
must never know her as Lady Andinnian. She dreads it too much. 
See you not the reason? She would have to stand before the public 
convicted of perjury. That past trial is rarely out of her mind, Karl 
—when she appeared falsely as Miss Rose Turner. The foolish things 
people do in their blindness! It was my fault. /¥ey fault lay only in 
obeying me: but your charitable people would not accept that as an 
excuse. Beit as it may, Karl, Rose’s life henceforth will be one of 
modest position and strict retirement. Ann Hopley goes with 
her.” 

Looking at the matter from all points of view, it might be, as Sir 
Adam said, for the best. 

“And you will be Sir Karl in reality as well as in seeming, brother 
mine ; and Foxwood will be your true home and your children’s after 
you. That is only justice. When you arranged to marry Lucy 
Cleeve, you believed yourself to be the inheritor, and she believed it. My 
death will set all to nghts. And now about Smith, Karl. The man did 
me a great service, for I should have been retaken but for him; andhe 
has been faithful to me since. I should like you to allow him something 
in the shape of an annuity—a hundred and fifty pounds a year, or so. 
Not the cottage : he will not stay in this neighbourhood when I am gone. 
It was through me that his arm was injured: which of course partly 
incapacitates him for work ; and I think I am bound to provide for him.’ 
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‘It shall be done,” said Karl. ‘‘ Ungrudgingly.” 

‘‘T have mentioned it in the paper, and the sum. He—he—” 

Sir Adam’s hesitation was caused by a faintness. He broke down, 
and for the time said no more. Nor did he recur to the subject again. 

The day went on, Adam partially sleeping through it. At other times 
he lay in a kind of stupor. Mr. Moore attended at intervals } but no- 
thing further could be done.. At «dusk, Hewitt came over for a last 
sight of his old master; for a last farewell: and he sobbed bitterly as 
it was taken. 

Karl did not go home—at which Miss Blake was in much private 
wonder. Discarding the poacher theory, she shrewdly suspected now 
that he must be at the Maze, taking the opportunity of his wife’s ab- 
sence to play the gay bachelor away from home. She asked Hewitt, 
she questioned Giles. Giles knew nothing; Hewitt fancied Sir Karl 
might be “ detained at Basham on some business.” 

And so the night set in. When quite awake, Adam had the full 
possession of his senses, and exchanged a few words, sometimes with 
his wife, sometimes with Karl. About three o’clock he fell into a calm 
sleep. Karl watched on; Rose, weak .and sick and weary, dropped 
into ‘a doze ina distant chair. Ann Hopley was in the kitchen below. 

Save for the faint sighing of the wind as it swept round the house, 
stirring the branches of the trees, there was no sound to be heard. 
Stillness reigned unbroken in the dying chamber. How many of ts 
have kept these watches! But who has kept them as this was being 
kept by Karl Andinnian ! 

With that bitter aching of the heart known but to few, and which 
when felt in its greatest intensity is the saddest pain the troubles of the 
world can give, Karl sat gazing on his brother. In his love for him, 
every pang endured by Adam in the past was a sting for him, every 
hazard run had reflected on him its dread apprehension. He sat think- 
ing of what might have been; looking on what was: and an awful 
regret, than which nothing like unto it could be ever again experienced, 
tore at his heart-strings for the wasted life, cut short ere it had reached 
its prime. More than willingly in that moment would Karl have given 
his own remaining days to undo what his brother had done, and to re- 
store to him freedom and honour. It might not be. Adam’s course 
was run: and he was passing away in obscurity from the world in which 
he had virtually no longer a place. Never for a moment did the im- 
munity from perplexity it would bring to himself, or the release from 
the false position he had been compelled to assume, occur to Karl; 
or, if it did, it was not dwelt upon : all of self and self-interest was lost 
in the regret and grief for his brother. He saw Adam living at Fox- 

waod Court with his wife, its master; held in repute by men; he saw 
himself settled near with Lucy; his fortunes advanced by his brother’s 
aid to a position not unacceptable to Colonel Cleeve; he saw his 
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: : 
mother alive still and happy: a united family, enjoying comfort the 
One with the other. This might have been. His mother dead of a 
broken heart; Adam, dying before his eyes, an escaped fugitive ; his 
own life blighted with pain and sorrow unutterable for Adam’s sake ; 
his wife estranged from him—this was what was. Be you very sure: that 
no earthly pang could be keener than that Beebe heart-ache felt by 
Karl Andinnian. = 

_How many a night at that still hour had Adam lain in his terror, 
listening to this moaning wind with supernaturally quick ear, lest it 
should be only covering other sounds—the approach of his deadly 
enemies ! How many times in a night had he quitted his bed, his heart 
beating, and stolen a cautious peep beside the blind to see whether 
they might not be there, in battle array, waiting until the dawn should 
come and they might get in to take Him! Ah, it was all at an end 
now ; the fever, and the fear,-and the wasting restlessness. Why! if 
the men were drawn up round his bed, they would not care to touch 
him, But the terror, from force of habit, stayed with him to the last. 

He started up. How long he had slept, and how the night was 
going, Karl in his abstraction hardly knew. Adam’s eyes looked some- 
what wild in the ane of the night- ee and he put up his feeble 
hand. 

“ What is it?” ited Karl gently, 

“‘T thought they were here, Karl; I saw them in the room,” he 
whispered—and his eyes went round it. “They had muskets, I think. 
Was it a dream ?” : 

“Nothing but a dream, Adam. Iam with you. Rose is asleep in 
the arm-chair.” 

“Ay. I have not dreamt of theni for a week past. Stay by me, 
Karlo.” / 

Karl would have risen to administer some cordial: but Adam was 
holding his hand in a tight grasp. Had shut his eyes, and seemed to be 
dropping asleep again. 

He slept about half an hour, and Karl’s imprisoned arm went from 
a state of pins and needles into the cramp. When Adam awoke, there 
was a smile on his face and a peaceful rest in his eyes. He was quite 
collected. 

“Karl, I dreamt of them again: but they: had turned to angels. 
They were here, all about my bed. Oh, Karl, I wish you could see 
them as I saw them! you'd never be afraid of anything more in this 
world. What's that?” 

. Karl turned round: for Adam’s eyes were fixed on sce or 
sther behind him. ; Karl could see nothing save a streak of light, herald 
of the dawn, that caine in at the side of the blind. 

‘Do you mean the light, Adam? It’s the dawn breaking.” 

‘Ay, My dawn. Draw up the blind, Karl.” 
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' Softly, not to awake Rose, Karl drew it up. Rose-coloured clouds, 
heralds of a beauteous sunrise, flooded the east. Adam lay and gazed 
at it, the smile on his face changing to a rapt look that seemed to speak 
of heaven, more than of earth. 

“It will be better there than here, Karl. For me.” 

* Better for all of us.” 

“I am very happy, Karl. The world is fading from me: Meaven 
opening. Forgive me all that I have cost you.” 

Karl’s heart and eyes were alike full. 

‘Just as the men who had troubled me were changed into angels, so 
my fear has changed to rest. The angels are about the bed still, Karl ; 
I know they are; waiting for me. The same. lovely light shone on 
_ them that is shining yonder; and they told me without words that they 
were come to bear me up to God. .I read it in their tender faces— 
so full of pitying love for me. It won't be so very long, Karl: you'll 
come later.” 

Karl’s tears were falling on the upturned face. 

“I should like to have seen your wife, Karl; just once. Tell her so, 
with my love. Ask her to forgive me the worry I know I have caused 
her.” : 

“TI will, I will.” 

‘Qh, Karl, it has been a dreadful life for me; you chew it has. I 
began to think that God had forgotten me—how foolish I was! He 
was full of mercy all the while, and kept me here in safety, and has 
now changed it all into peace. Listen, Karl! there’s a sound of sweet 
music,” 

Karl could hear nothing but the wind. 

“It is the angels singing,” whispered Adam, a smile of ineffable 
beauty on his face. “ They sing on the journey, you know. Good- bye, 
Karl, good-bye!” 

Karl bent his face, his tears streaming, his ‘heart aching. These 
partings are too bitter to be told of. This was most essentially sO. 

‘“‘'Where’s Rose, Karl ?” ; 

She was already by Karl’s side. He yielded his place to her, and 
went down to Ann; and there sobbed over the kitchen fire asawoman . 
might have done. 

But in the midst of it all, he could say as his brother had one 


‘“Thank God.” If ever a poor sinful weary man had need to 
rejoice that he was removed to that better world, it was Adam Andin- 
nian. ° 


Rose’s bell called Karl up again. ‘The last moment was at hand. 
Ann Hopley followed : and they all stood round the bed and saw him 
die. The red clouds had dispersed ; the sun was just showing itself 
above the verge of the horizon. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIITI. 
LAID TO HIS REST. 


Foxwoop heard the news. Mrs. Grey’s shaky old gardener, James 
Hopley, was dead. Mr. Moore, when applied to for particulars, went into 
a learned dissertation on chronic rheumatism, and said that he was not 
able to save him. 

Ann Hopley astonished the undertaker. She gave orders for three 
coffins : and they must be of the best, she said, if it cost her a hundred 
pounds. Her poor husband and she had saved money, and she should 
like to spend it on him. 

There was again a battle with the clerk. It had been bad enough 
when Ann Hopley chose the ground for Mrs. Grey’s little child within 

the precincts of that belonging to the Andinnian family ; but to insist 
upon it that her own husband, a servant, should also lie there, was a 
piece of presumption the equal of which the clerk had never before 
heard of. However, Sir Karl, not waiting to be appealed to this time, 
called on the clerk, and said the woman might bury her husband there 
if she pleased ; he did not think it right in people to assume exclusive- 
ness after death, whatever they might do in life. The clerk lifted his 
hands when Sir Karl’s back was turned: radical notions such as these 
would tend to demoralize the best conservative community. 

Tuesday came. About twelve.o’clock in the day the funeral turned 
out of the Maze gates ; sundry curious ones amid the juveniles being 
assembled to witness the exit. A funeral was not an every-day event 
at Foxwood: and, besides, the Maze had been exciting interest of 
late. It was a simple funeral. The plumed hearse, and one mourning 
coach ; the undertaker and carriers walking. In the coach went Ann 
Hopley, smothered in a hood, with Hewitt to bear her company. 
Foxwood said it was very neighbourly and civil of the butler: but 
Miss Blake felt sure he had received private orders from Sir Karl, and 
she wondered what Sir Karl was coming to. 

Now Lucy, Lady Andinnian, looking at things all cross-wise, as she 
had been lodking,- poor wife, for some time past, returned this day to 
Foxwood with her maid, Agla¢é. By mistake they took the wrong 
train. That is, one that did not stop at Foxwood. Lucy discovered 
this after she was in the carnage, and found they must get out at 
Basham. Leaving Agiaé and the luggage to wait for the next train, 
which would. not be up for two hours, she took one of the waiting flies, 
and drove on. ° 

Lucy was full of thoughts and anticipations. She was close on Fox- 
wood village before anything occurred to arouse her. The driver, who 
was a Foxwood man, had come very nearly to a standstill, and was 
staring at a funeral procession just then entering the churchyard. 

The first object that caught Lucy’s eye was Hewitt. Hewitt attired 
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as a mourner, and following the coffin. For a moment Lucy’s heart 
beat quicker, and her gaze was strained: who -could it be that was 
inside? Gradually her eyes took in the whole of the scene: the 
spectators collected in the distance ; the person enveloped in a silk 
hood at Hewitt’s side ; Mr. Sumnor in his surplice. 

All in a moment, as it seemed, just as the clergyman began to ead. 
springing she could not tell from whence, there advanced Sir Karl 
Andinnian. He was in black attire, but wore neither crape band nor 
scarf; and it might have been thought he was only an ordinary 
spectator. Hewitt, however, drew a step back to give his master the 
place of precedence, as though out of proper respect, as did Ann 
Hopley: and Sir Karl took off his hat and stood there, close to the 
coffin, his bared head bent low. 

“ How very strange it is!” thought Lucy. “ Who can be in the 
coffin?—and who is the woman in the black silk cloak and hood ? 
There i : one Smith, the agent, too !—he is standing near with Azs hat 
off now.’ 

“Lucy! Gan it be you? We did not expect you until to- 
morrow.” 

The voice was Miss Blake’s. St. Jerome’s devotees were no more 
free from curiosity than their inferiors ; and a few of them had chanced 
to be taking a walk past the churchyard just at the critical moment ; 
of whom Miss Blake was one. + 

“TI thought I would come to-day, and not give Sir Karl the trouble 
of fetching me,” replied Lucy. ‘‘ Aglaé is coming on from Basham by 
the next train with the luggage. How are you, Theresa? Will you 
come inside ?” 

Miss Blake’s answer was to open the fly-door, seat herself by Lady 
Andinnijan, and turn her gaze on the churchyard. The scene bore a 
charm for her as well as for Lucy. 

‘Why, that’s Sir Karl there !” exclaimed Miss Blake, in surprise. 

‘Yes,’ assented Lucy.. “And there’s Hewitt—and Sir Karl’s 
agent—-and a mourner with her face hidden. we is it that is being 
buried, Theresa ?” : 

“Why, it’s only the old gardener at the Maze. As to Hewitt, I 
suppose he had to go to keep the woman in countenance. The old 
man was her husband, you know.” 

‘“But what should bring Sir Karl there?” 

‘And standing first, as though he were chief mourner !” commented 
Miss Blake, devouring the scene with her condemning eyes, and giving 
the reigns to her thoughts. ‘7 don’t know why he is there, Lucy. 
There are several things that I have not attempted to understand for 
some time past.” 

“Ts not that the part of the churchyard where the Andinnians lie ? 
——-where their vault is?” 
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“It is. But Hopley is being buried there, you see: and that infant, 
that you know of, was buried there. The clerk is in a fine way over it, 
people say : but Sir Karl ruled that it should be so.” 

‘Drive on,” cried Lucy to the coachman, in a tone as though the 
world and all things in it were grating on her. And the man did not 
dare to disobey the sharp command. But Miss Blake preferred to get 
out. With her whole heart she pitied Lucy. ; 

The interment was over. The procession—what was left of it— 
went its way back again, Hewitt and Ann Hopley side by side in the 
coach. Sir Karl strolled: away over the fields, and presently found 
himself joined by Mr. Smith. 

**So your mission at Foxwood is over!” he sadly cried to the latter. 
‘IT have no more need to make believe I want an agent now.” 

“* Ay, it’s over, Sir Karl. Better for him almost that he had fallen 
in the fray off Weymouth; that I had never saved him; than have 
lived to what his life has since been.” 

“¢ Better for him had he never-come to the Maze,” rejoined Sir Karl. 

“Tt was none of my doing.. As you know, sir.” 

“No: but you opposed his leaving it.” 

‘* As he was here, I did) I had but his interest at heart, Sir Karl: 
although I know you have thought the contrary. The chances were 
that he could not have got away in safety. In his own-person he 
dared’ not have risked it; and a decrepid figure like Old Hopley’s 
must have attracted attention. But for that detective’s pitching upon 
_ Foxwood to make a hunting-place of, I believe Sir Adam would have 
been most secure here.” 

“Well, it is over, with all its risks and chances,” sighed Karl. “ He 
did not forget you when he was dying. His wish was that you should 
enjoy . moderate annuity during your life: which I have undertaken 
to pay.” — 

The agent’s thanks, and they appeared very heartfelt and genuine, 
were cut short by the approach of Mr. Moore. He joined them as 
they walked along ; ane the conversation fell on the illness of the 
deceased. | 

“There was no real hope from the beginning, once the disease had 
set fairly in,” cried the surgeon. ‘All the advice in the world could 
not have availed to save his life. We sometimes say of people, death 
has been a happy release for them. In his case, Sir Karl, it has been 
most unquestionably so ; he is at rest.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
REPENTANCE. 
Down. on her knees, in self-abasement, the tears of contrition raining 
from her eyes, her face scarlet in its agony of shame, cowered Lucy 
Andinnian at her husband’s feet. She would not let him raise her. 
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It seemed to her that a whole lifetime of repentance could never wash 
out her sin. . 

The elucidation of the misunderstanding that had kept them apart 
for months was taking place. 

On the day after the funeral, Karl sought his wife in the dressing- 
room to tell her of what had occurred. She had scarcely spoken a 
word to him since her return, or allowed him to speak one to her. 
Very bniefly, in half a dozen words, he informed her his brother was 
dead, and delivered the message Adam had left for her. Lucy’s 
bewilderment was utter ; and, when she did at length grasp somewhat 
of the truth, her confusion and distress were pitiable. | 

“Oh, Karl, Karl, do you think you will ever be able to forgive me? 
What can I do ?—what can I do to atone for it?” 

‘You must get up, Lucy, before I say whether I forgive you or not.” 

“T cannot get up. It seems to me that I ought never to get up 
again. Your drother at the Maze !—your brother's wife! Oh, what 
must you have thought of my conduct? Oh, Karl, why do you not 
strike me as I lie?” 

Sir Karl put forth his arms, and raised her to the sofa. She bent 
her face down on its pillow, to weep out her tears of shame. 

‘Come, Lucy,” he said, when he had waited a few minutes, sitting 
beside her. ‘ We shall not arrive atthe end in this way. Is it posseble 
that you did not know my brother was alive ?” 

“How could I know it, Karl ?” she asked, amid her sieamine tears. 
“‘ How was I likely to know it 2” 

“You told me you knewit. You said to me that you had dis- 
covered the secret at the Maze. I thought you were resenting the 
fact of his being alive. Or, rather, of my having married you, know- 
ing that he was.” 

“Why should I resent it? How could you think so? Was ¢hat the 
secret you spoke of in Paris the night before our wedding ?—that Adam 
was alive.” 

‘‘That, and no other. But I did not know then that he was married 
—or suspect that he ever would marry. I learnt that fact only during 
my mother’s last illness.” 

“Oh, Karl, this is dreadful,” she sobbed. ‘‘What must you have 
thought of me all this time? I almost wish I could die!” 

“ You still care for me, then; a little ?” 

“ Care for you!” 

With a burst of anguish she turned and hid her face upon his breast. 
‘‘T have only loved you the better all the while,” she whispered. 

** Lucy, my dear, I say we shall not get to the end in this way. 
Look up.. If you were in ignorance of my brother’s existence, and of 
all the complications for you and for me that it involved, what then 
was it that you were resenting P” 
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‘Don't ask me, Karl,” she said, her face growing scarlet again. ‘I 
could not tell you for the shame.” 

He drew a little away, making a movement to put her from him 
Never had his countenance been so stern to her as it was now; never 
could he be so little trifled with. Lucy shivered. 

‘“‘If there is to be an explanation between us, Lucy, it must be full 
and complete. I insist upon its being so. If you refuse to give it now 
—why, I shall never ask you for it agam. Do you not think you owe 
me one P?” 

Again she, bent her crimson face upon him. ‘I owe you every- 
thing, Karl; I owe you more reparation than I can ever pay. Never, 
as long as our lives shall last, will I have a secret from you again, 
Heaven helping me. If I hesitate to tell you this, it is because I am 
ashamed for you to know how foolish I could be, and the wicked 
thoughts I could have.” 

“Not more foolish or wicked, I daresay, than I was for making 
you my wife. Speak out, Lucy. oe must be so, you see, if there is to 
be a renewal of peace between us.’ 

‘Keeping her head where it was, her face hidden from him, pass 
whispered her confession. Karl started from her in very astonishment. 

“Lucy! You could think that! Of me!” 

She put up her hands beseechingly. ‘‘ Oh, forgive me, Karl; for 
the sake of the pain, forgive me! It seemed to be killing me all the 
while. See how worn and thin I am.” 

He put his arm out and drew her to his side. “Goon, my dear. 
How did you pick up the notion P” 

“It was Theresa.” And now that the ice was broken, anxious to 
tell all and clear herself, Lucy described the past in full: the cruel 
anguish she had battled with, and her poor, ever-to-be renewed efforts 
to endure patiently, for his sake and for God’s. Karl’s arm involun- 
tarily tightened around her. 

“Why did you not speak to me of this at once, Lucy?” he asked, 
after a pause. ‘It would have cleared it up, you see.” 

‘“‘T did speak to you, Karl; and you seemed to understand me 
entirely, and to accept it all as truth. You must remember your 
agitation, and how you begged me not to let it come to an 
exposure.” 

‘But I thought you alluded to the trouble about my poor brother ; 
that it was the fact of his being alive you had discovered and were 
resenting. Za‘ was the exposure I dreaded: And no wonder; for, 
if it had come, it would have sent him back to Portland Island.” 

Lucy wrung her hands. ‘ What a miserable misapprehension it has 
been !—and how base and selfish and cruel I must have appeared to 
you! I wonder, Karl, you did not put me away from you for ever!” 

“Will you go now? ” 
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She knew it was asked in jest; she probably knew that neither 
would have parted from the other for the wealth of worlds. And she 
nestled the least bit closer to hiw. ; 

$é Karl! }>? 

“Well?” 

‘‘Why did you not tell me about your brother when you found I 
knew something, and was resenting it? If I had but known the real 
truth, we never should have been at issue for a day.” ° 

“Remember, Lucy, that I thought it was what you knew, and spoke 
of. I thought you knew he was alive and was at the Maze with his 
wife. When I would have given you the whole history from the first, 
you stopped me and refused to hear. I wished to give it, that you 
might see I was less to blame than you seemed to be supposing. It 
has been a wretched play at cross-purposes on both sides ; and neither 
of us, that I see, is to blame for it.” 

“ Poor Sir Adam!” she cried, the tears agam falling. “ Living in 
that dreadful fear day after day! And what must his poor wife have 
suffered ! And her baby dying, and now her husband! And I, instead 
of giving sympathy, have thought everything that was ill of her, and 
hated her and despised her. And Karl—why, Karl—s/e must have 
been the real Lady Andinnian.” 

He nodded. ‘Until Adam’s death, I was not Sir Karl, you see. 
The day you came with her from’ Basham, and they told her the fly, 
waiting at the station, was for Lady Andinnian, she was stricken with 
terror, believing they meant herself.” 

“Oh, if I had known all this time!” bewailed Lucy. “Stuck up 
herein my false pride and folly, instead of helping you to shield them 
and to lighten their burthen! I cannot hope that you will ever quite 
forgive me in your heart, Karl.” 

“Had it been as I supposed it was, I am not quite sure that I should. 
Not quite, Lucy, even to our old age. You took it up so harshly and 
selfishly, looking at it from my point of MIEN and resented it In so 
extraordinary a fashion, so bitter a spirit 

“Oh don’t, don’t !” she pleaded, slipping down to his feet again in 
the depth of her remorse, the old sense of shame on her burning 
cheeks. ‘“ Won't you be merciful to me? I have suffered much.” 

“Why, my darling, you are mistaking me again,” he cried tenderly, 
as he once more raised‘her. ‘I said, ‘ Looking at it from my point of 
view.’ Looking at it from yours, Lucy, I am amazed at your gentle « 
See Few young wives would have been as good and patient 
as you.” 

“Then do you really forgive me, Karl?” she asked, Paling her eyes 
and her wet cheeks. 

*‘ Before I answer that, I think I must ask whether you forgive my 
having married you—now that you know all.” 
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“© Oh, Kaz] !” 

She fell upon his shoulder, her arms round his neck. Karl caught 
her face to his. 

‘* Karl, would you please let me go to see her?” she whispered. 

*« See atom ?” asked Karl in rather a hard tone, his mind pretty full 
just then of Miss Blake. 

‘“‘ Poor Lady Andinnian.” | 

“Yes, if you will,” he softly said. ‘I think she would like it. But, 
my dear, you must call her ‘ Mrs. Grey’ remember. Not only for safety, 
but that she would prefer it.” 


They went over in the afternoon. Miss Blake, quite accidentally 
this time, for she was returning home quietly from confession at St. 
Jerome’s, saw them enter. It puzzled her not a little. Sir Karl taking 
his wife ‘here / What fresh ruse, what further deceit was he going to 
try? Oh but it was sinful! Worse than anything ever taken to 
Mr. Cattacomb for absolution at St. Jerome's. 

Lucy behaved badly ; without the slightest dignity whatever. The 
first thing she did was to burst out crying, and kiss Mrs. Grey’s hand: 
as if—it really’seemed so to Mrs. Grey—she did not dare to offer to kiss 
her cheek. Very sad and pretty she looked in her widow’s mourning. 

It was a sad interview: though in some respects a soothing and 
satisfactory one. Lucy explained, without entering into any details 
whatever, that she had not known who it was residing at the Maze, or 
she should have been over before, Karl and Sir Adam permitting her. 
Rose supposed that for safety’s sake Karl had deemed it well to keep 
the secret intact. And there the matter ended. 

‘*You will come and stay with me at the Court before you leave,” 
pleaded Lucy. 

Rose shook her head. “It is very kind of you to wish it, Lady 
Andinnian; very kind indeed under the circumstances; but it 
could not be. I shall not pass through these gates until I pass 
through them with Ann Hopley for good. That will be very soon.” 

“ At least, you will come to us sometime in the future.” 

“IT think not; unless I should get a fever upon me to See the spot 
once more that contains my husband and child. In that case, I might 
trespass on you for a day or two if you would nave me. Thank you 
very much, Lady Andinnian.” 

‘You will let me come over again before you leave? ” 

“Oh, I should be pleased—if Sir Karl has no objection. Thank 
you, Karl,” she added, holding out her hands to him, “ thank you for 
all. You have been to us ever the most faithful friend and brother.” 

The church bell at Foxwood was ringing for the late afternoon service 
as they quitted the Maze—for Mr. Sumnor, in spite of his discourage- 
ment and the non-attendance, kept up the daily service. 
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“ Karl,” said Lucy, “I should like to go to prayers this evening. I 
shall take no harm : it is scarcely dusk yet.” 

-He turned with her. Mr. Sumnor‘and the clerk were in the 
church: hardly anybody else—just as it had been that other evening 
when Lucy had crept in. Even Miss Diana was off to St. Jerome’s, in 
the wake of her flighty nieces. Lucy went on to her own pew this time. 

Oh, what a contrast it was !—this evening and that. Now she was 
utterly still-in her rapt thankfulness ; then she had lain on the floor, her 
heart crying aloud to God in its agony. What could she do to show 
her gratitude to Him, who had turned the darkness into this radiant 
light? She could do nothing. Nothing, save strive to let her whole 
life be spent as a thank-offering. Karl noted her excessive stillness, 
her blinding tears ; and he probably guessed her thoughts. 

While he was talking with Mr. Sumnor after the service, Lucy went 
in to the vicarage. Margaret was alone in the dusk. 

““Oh, Margaret, I was obliged to come to you just foraminute. Karl 
is outside, and we have been to church. I have something to tell.” 

Margaret Sumnor put out both her hands in token of welcame. In- 
stead of taking them, Lucy knelt by the reclining board, and brought 
her face close to her friend’s, and spoke in a hushed whisper. 

‘‘ Margaret, I want to thank you, and I don’t know how. Ihave 
been thinking how impossible it wiil be for me ever to thank God : and 
it seems to be nearly as impossible ever to thank you. Do youre- 
member what you once said to me, Margaret, about bearing and waiting? 
Well, but for you, I don’t think I ue have borne and waited, even in . 
the poor way I have ; and—and 

She broke down : sobs of emotion checked her utterance. 

‘* Be calm, my dear,” said Margaret. “You have come to tell me 
that the trouble is over.” 

‘Yes: God has ended it. And, Margaret, I never need have had a 
shade of it: I was on a wrong track all the while. .I—I was led to 
think evil of my husband; I freated him worse than anyone will ever 
know or would believe: while he was good and loyal to the core in all 
ways, and in the most bitter trouble the world can inflict. Oh, Margaret, 
had I been vindictive instead of patient—I might have caused the most 
dire injury and tribulation, and what would have been my condition 
now, my dreadful remorse through life? When the thought comes over 
me, I shiver as I did in that old ague fever.” 

A fit of shivering took her actually. Miss Sumnor saw how the 
matter had laid hold upon her. 

‘* Lucy, my dear, it seems to me that you may put away these thoughts 
now. God has been merciful and cleared it to you, you say ; and you 
ought to be happy.” 

“Oh, so merciful!” she sobbed. ‘“Sohappy! But it might have 
been otherwise, and I cannot forget, or forgive myself.” 
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‘““Do you remember, Lucy, what I said? That some day when the 
cloud was removed your heart would go up with a great bound of 
joyous thankfulness?” — 

“Yes. Because I did—and have done—as Margaret told me; and 
bore.” | 

The affair had indeed laid no slight hold on Lucy. She could not 
forget what might have been the result, and quite an exaggerated remorse 
set in, 

A few nights afterwards Karl was startled out of his sleep by her. 
She had awoke, it appeared, in a sad state of terror, and had turned to’ 
seize hold of him with a nervous grasp, as of one who is drowning. 
Shaking, sobbing, moaning, she frightened her husband. He would 

have risen to get a light, but she clung to him too tightly. 
“But what has alarmed you, Lucy ?—what is it?” he reiterated. 

‘I dreamt it, Karl ; I did, indeed,” she sobbed, in her bitter distress. 
**T am always thinking of it by day, but this time I dreamt it; and I 
awoke believing it was true.” 

‘“Dreamt what ?” he asked. 
“T thought that cruel time was back again. I thought that I had 
not been quiet and patient, as Margaret enjoined, leaving vengeance to 
God, but had taken it into my own hands, and so had caused the Maze’s 
secret to be discovered. You and Adam had both:died through it; 
and I was left all alone tomy dreadful repentance, on some barren place 

surrounded by turbid water.” 

“ Lucy, you will assuredly make yourself ill.” : 

“But, oh Karl, if it had been true! If God had.not saved me from 
it!” 


CHAPTER XL. 
ONLY A MAN LIKE OTHER MEN. 
Tuey stood together in the north parlour: Sir Karl Andinnian and 
Miss Blake. In the least severe terms he knew how to employ, Sir 
Karl was telling her of her abuse of his hospitality—the setting his 
wife against him—and intimating that her visit to them had better for 
the present terminate. 

It took Miss Blake by surprise. She had remarked a difference in 
their behaviour to one another in the past day ortwo. Lucy scarcely 
left Sir Karl alone a minute: she was with him in his parlour; she 
clung to his arm in unmistakable fondness in the garden ; her eyes 
were for ever seeking his with a look of pleading, deprecating love. 
“They could not have been two greater simpletons in their honey- 
moon,” severely thought Miss Blake. 

Something else had rather surprised her. Walking pdst the Maze 
on this same morning, she saw the gate propped open, and a notice, 
that the house was to let, erected on a board. The place was empty ; 
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the late tenants of it, the lady and her maid, had departed. Turning 
to ask Mr. Smith the meaning of this, she saw a similar board at his 
house: Mr. Smith was packing up, and Clematis Cottage was in the 
marke. 

‘‘Good gracious! Are you going to leave us, Mr. Smith?” she 
asked, as that gentleman showed himself for a moment at the open 
window, with an armful of books and papers. 

“ sony to say that I am, madam. Business is calling me to Lon- 
don.” 

“T hear that Mrs. Grey has left. What can have taken her away?” 

“Don’t know,” said Mr. Smith. “Does not care to stop in the 
house, perhaps, after a death has taken place in it. Servants must die 
- as well as other people, though.” 

Without another word to her, he went to the back of the room with 
his load, and began stuffing it into a trunk with his one arm, Miss © 
Blake summed up the conclusion in her mind. 

“Sir Karl must have summarily dismissed him.” 

Little did-she foresee that Sir Karl was about, so to say, summarily 
to dismiss herself. On this same day it was that he sought the interview. 
When the past was touched upon by Karl, and her part in it, Miss 
Blake, for once in her life, showed signs that she had a temper. 

**'You might have done me mischief that could never be repaired in 
_this world,” he said, standing to face her. ‘‘I do not allude to the 
estrangement that might have been caused between myself and my wife, 
but evil of a different nature. What could possibly have induced you 
to take up so outrageous a notion in regard to me?” 

‘‘ Miss Blake, in rather a shrill tone—for she was one of those un- 
fortunate individuals whose voices grow harsh with annoyance—ven- 
tured upon a disparaging word of Mrs. Grey, but evaded the true 
question. Karl did not allow her to go on. 

‘“‘That lady, madam,” he said, raising his hand with a kind of 
solemnity, ‘‘was good and pure, and honourable as is my own wife ; 
and my dear wife knows it now. She was sacred to me as a sister. 

Her husband was my dear and long-tried friend ; and he was for some 
months in great trouble and distress. I wished to do what I could to 
alleviate it: my visits there were paid to Ai.” 
“But he was not living there,” rejoined Miss Blake, partly in hardy 
contest, partly in surprise. ' 

“ Indeed he was living there. He had his reasons for not wishing 
to make any acquaintance in the place, and so kept himself in retire- 
ment; reasoris in which I fully acquiesced. However, his troubles are 
at an end now; and—and the family have ceased to be my 
tenants.” : 

Whether Miss Blake felt more angry or more vexed, she was not col- 
lected enough at the moment to know. It was a very annoying termi- 
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nation to her long and seemingly well-grounded suspicions. She always 
wished to do right, and had the grace to feel ashamed of the past. 

‘What I said to Lucy I believed I had perfectly good grounds for, 
Sir Karl. I had the interests of religion at heart when I spoke.” 

“Religion!” repeated Sir Karl, his lips involuntarily curling. 
“ Religion is as religion does, Miss Blake.” 

“After all, your wife did not heed me; so, if it did no good, it 
did no harm. Lucy is so very weak-minded—” 

‘‘ Weak-minded !” interposed Sir Karl. “If to act as she did—to 
bear patiently and make no stir under extreme provocation, trustifig to 
the future to right the wrong—if this is to be weak-minded, why I 
thank God that she is so. Had she been strong-minded as you, Miss 
Blake, the result might have been terribly different.” 

Miss Blake was nettled. “I see what it is, Sir Karl; you and your 
wife are so displeased with me that I feel my presence in your house 
is no longer welcome. I should not have trespassed on you so long— 
in fact, I should not have stayed at all after your first return here with 
Lady Andinnian, but for St. Jerome’s,” she rejoined, her temper 
getting up again, while there ran in her mind an undercurrent of 
thought, as to whether she could find suitable lodgings in Foxwood. - 

“ You will not have to regret that, in leaving,” heobserved. “Iam 
about to do away with St. Jerome’s. In a week’s time from this it will 
be shut up, and all the nonsense within its walls cleared away.” 

“ The nonsense ?” shrieked Miss Blake. 

‘Why you cannot call it sense—or religion either. To tell you the 
truth, Miss Blake, the place has-been an offence to me. It has caused 
a scandal—” 

‘‘ For shame, Sir Karl Andinnian! Scandal, indeed!” 

“ And this little bit of fresh scandal, that has arisen now, people don’t 
like at ali,” quietly persisted Sir Karl. ‘Neither doI. So, to prevent 
the bishop coming down upon us here, Miss Blake, I close the place.” 

Miss Blake compressed her lips. She could have struck him as he 
stood. ‘What do you mean by a ‘fresh’ scandal, pray ?” 

“Well, the story runs that Mr. Cattacomb was seen to kiss one of 
the young ladies in the vestry.” 

Miss Blake started, Miss Blake shrieked, Miss Blake wondered that 
the very ceiling did not drop down upon the bold false tongue. To 
do her justice, she believed St. Jerome’s pastor was by far too holy a 
man for any wickedness of the sort. 

“Sir Karl, may you be forgiven! Where do you a to ) BO to 
when you die?” 

‘To the heaven, I hope, that our merciful God has eierea for us,’ 
he answered, meeting the query solemnly and with some emotion. 
‘“‘Some of those dearer to me than life have gone on thither to wait . 


for me.” 
T 
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At which Miss Blake drew up her pious head, and intimated that she 
feared it might be another kind of place, unless he should mend his 
manners. And Sir Karl closed the interview, mau ing her to understand 
that she had received her congé. 

The circumstance to which he alluded was this. A day or two 
before, some prying boys, comrades of Tom Pepy’s, had seen the parson 
steal a kiss or two from the blushing cheek of Miss Jemima Moore. 
Rare nuts for the boys to crack! Before the day had closed, it was being 
talked of in Foxwood, and reached the ears of Miss Diana. She 
handed the case over to the doctor. 

Down he went to St. Jerome’s on the following morning, and caught 
Mr. Cattacomb alone in the vestry, just getting into his sheepskin. 
Mr. Moore wasted no time in circumlocution or superfluous greeting. 

“You were, seen to kiss my daughter, yesterday, young man. - 

To be pounced upon in this unadverted manner is enough to try the 
nerves of almost any hero ; what must it have been then for a modest 
young clergyman, with a ehamcrer for holiness, like Guy Cattacomb ? 
- He stammered and stuttered, and blushed to the very roots of his 
scanty hair. The tippet itself turned of a rosy. hue. 

‘No equivocation, sir. Do you acknowledge it, or do you not?” 

Gathering up his scared wits, and a-modicum of courage, the Reve- 
rend Guy virtually acknowledged it to be true. He added that he and 
Miss Jemima were seriously attached to each other; that he hoped 
sometime to win her for his wife; and that a sense of his utter want 
of means had alone prevented his speaking to the doctor. 

“Now, look here,” said the surgeon, after a pause of. consideration, 
perceiving from the young man’s earnest manner that this was the 
actual state of the case, ‘“‘I say Vo to you at present. It lies with 
yourself whether I ever say yes. If you and she care for one another, 
I should be the last to stand in your way, once you have preved. 
yourself worthy of her. Get rid of all the rubbish that’s filling up 
your foolish brain;"— and he gave his hand a sweep around — 
“become a faithful honest clergyman of the Church of England, 
serving your Master to the best of your power; and then you may ask 
for her. A daughter of mine shall never tie herself to a vain fop. 
No; though I had to banish her to the wilds of Kamschatka.” | 
ee Tn do my best, sir, to become what you will.approve of,” returned 
the parson humbly, “if you will only give me hope of Miss Jemima.” 

“It is because I think you have some good in you, that I do give 
you hope, Mr. Cattacomb. The issue lies with you.” 

Now, this was what Sir Karl alluded to. When it fell to Miss 
Blake's lot to find it was true and to hear the particulars, she thought, 
in her mortification, that the world must be drawing to an end; at 
least, it was signally degenerating. That admired saint to have turned 
out to be onlyja man after all—with all a man’s frail nature ! 
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She and the congregation generally were alike incensed. Mr. 
Cattacomb, lost to any future hopes, fell in their estimation from 
fever-heat down to zero; and they really did not much care, after this, 
whether St. Jerome’s was shut up or not. So Sir Karl and Farmer 
Truefit found their way was made plain before them. 

‘What a heap of silk we have wasted ‘on cushions and things for 
him!” cried Charlotte St. Henry, in a passion. ‘And all through 
that sly little cat, Jemima Moore !” 


CONCLUSION. 


A SWEET calm day in early spring. Sir Karl and his wife stood on 
the steps of their house, hand-in hand, ready to welcome Colonel and > 
Mrs. Cleeve, who were driving up to pay a long vistt. Lucy had 
recovered all her good looks; Karl’s face had lost its sadness. 

Things had been getting themselves straight after the dark time of 
trouble. Some pleasant neighbours were at the Maze now; Clematis 
Cottage was occupied by Margaret Sumnor. There was a new vicar 
of Foxwood. Mr. Sumnor, who had not been without his trials in life, 
had died in’ the winter.. ‘His widow and second family went to reside 
in London; Margaret, who had her own mother’s fortune now—which 
was just enough to live upon quietly—removed to Clematis Cottage, 
to the extreme delight of Lady Andinnian. St. Jerome’s had been 
converted into a school-room again ; its former clergymen had retired 
into private life for a season, and no more omnibus-loads of young 
ladies came over from Basham. Sir Karl was’ earning popularity 
everywhere. Caring earnestly for those about him, actively promoting 
the welfare of all, unceasingly and untiringly, generous in aiding, chary 
of fault-finding, Sir Karl Andinnian was esteemed and beloved even 
more than Sir Joseph had been. Nothing educates and softens the 
human heart like the sharp school of adversity. 

‘Lucy, you are a puzzle to me,” said Mrs. Cleeve, when she had 
her daughter to herself up stairs. ‘‘In the autumn you were so ill 
_and so sad; now you are looking so well and so radiantly happy.” 

‘¢T am quite well, mamma. And happy.” 

- 6 But what was the cause of your looking so ill then ?” 

Lucy evaded the question in the best way she could. The past time 
would be ever sacred between herself and her husband. 

“Well, I cannot understand it,” concluded Mrs. Cleeve. “I only 
hope you will continue as you are now. Sir Karl looks well, also; 
almost as he did when we first knew him at Winchester, before his 
brother brought that trouble on himself and all connected with him. 
To tell you the truth, Lucy, I thought when I was last here that you 
were both on the highroad to consumption. Now you both look as 
though you were on the road to—to 
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“ A fine old age,” put in Lucy, as her mother broke down for want 
of asimile. ‘ Well, mamma, I hope we are—if God shall so will it.” 

“ And—why you have made this into a dressing-room again!” 
cried Mrs. Cleeve, as Lucy took down her hair, and rang for Aglaé. 

“Yes ; I wanted it as one when I went back to my own room.” 

‘‘What do you do with the other room—the one you slept in?” 
questioned Mrs. Cleeve, throwing open the door as she spoke—for 
she had a great love of seeing into house arrangements. ‘“ You have 
had the bed taken away !” 

‘‘The room is not being used at present,” replied Lucy. ‘ Karl— 
. Karl e 

“ Karl—what?” asked Mrs. Cleeve, wondering at the sudden 
timidity, and looking round. Lucy’s sweet face was blushing. 

‘Karl thinks I shall like to make it the day nursery.” 

‘¢Oh, my dear! I am glad to hear fat.” 

Lucy burst into tears of emotion. A very slight occurrence served 
still to bring back the past and its repentance. 

‘Mamma, you do not know, you can never know, how good God. 
has been to me in all ways; and how little I deserved it.” 





And so we leave all things at peace. The dark storms had rolled 
away and given place to sunshine. 


THE END.’ 
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THE BURGOMASTER’S GUEST.* 
Adapted for Private Representation from the German of Kotzebue. 





PERSONS REPRESENTED.+ 


HERR NICHOLAS STAAR, Burgomaster of Krowwinkel. 
ALBERT OLMERS, the Stranger Guest. 
SPARROW. 

Kaus, the Constable. 
‘Frau STAAR, Mother of the Burgomaster. 

ANNA, Daughter of the Burgomaster. 

FrRAvU BRENDEL, a widow lady ef a certain age, cousin to the Burgomaster. 
MARGARET, the Maid. 


Suitors to ANNA. 


ScENE J. A ROOM IN THE BURGOMASTER’S HOUSE. 


Lnter ANNA, running hastily across the stage. 


Anna. (calling) Margaret, Margaret ! ! 

The Maid. (outside) Yes,.ma’am. 

Anna, The postman is come. Run and see if there is a letter for 
me. (Comes forward.) It is five weeks already since I left Berlin, 
and I have not had a line yet! Now, if Iam disappointed again to- 
day, then, why, then—what then? Then I shall be angry and marry 
Sparrow! No; I can be angry without marrying Sparrow ; for who 
would be the most punished then, I wonder? 

Marg. (entering) Were is a letter, ma’am. 

Anna. (snatching the letter) At last, at last! (examines the address) 
From my cousin. 

Marg. There are the newspapers (puts them on the fable). It 
is such a busy day at the post-office. Sixteen letters are come, and all 
for Krowwinkel. The postmaster did not know whether he was stand- 
ing on his head or his heels ! [Zit MARGARET. 


(* This play, so well adapted for private representation, is inserted—First for its 
own merits, and for the interest it bears to the general reader. Secondly, because at 
this period of the year, so many families, acting plays or charades, find it frequently 
difficult to meet with one that in no way offends against good taste or refinement, or 
against even yet weightier considerations. The ‘‘ Burgomaster’s Guest” is not only 
interesting and entertaining, but also instructive, as presenting a true picture of 
German life of years ago.) 


+ CostumEs—That of the latter half of the eighteenth century ; bearing in mind 
that Olmers and Anna must be dressed in a style perceptibly more modern than the 
others—Anna with the ‘‘ bare neck” and ‘‘frizzed hair” objected to by -her grand- 
mother. And Olmers with unpowdered hair, and quiet, dark, handsome suit, 
contrasting as strongly as possible with Sparrow’s gaudy, old-fashioned, many- 
coloured finery, 
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Anna (alone, reads). “A new play’— —what does that matter to me? 
“Trains are going out of fashion’—who cares to know that? “A 
Leghorn hat”—who wanted to hear of that? What! is that all? Not 
a word about 4m? Certainly, I forbade him to write to me himself : 
that would not do; but he promised through my cousin, and she too 
promised—why have not they kept their word? Am I forgotten 
already? He intended to come himself with a letter of introduction 
from the Prime Minister, and to ask my father’s consent, but he has 
neither come nor written. And he knows about Sparrow! My father 
plagues me, my grandmother plagues me, and now he will plague me. 
too! (sears up the letter). It serves me right! They warned me well 
beforehand against the young men of Berlin. They fall in love three 
times a day, and when they go to the play in the evening they forget 
all about it. But Albert, Albert! are you indeed like other men ?—are 
you too only a deceiver ? (¢akes a miniature out of her pocket) Can this 
truthful face deceive? With this very look he promised me to come 
himself in a few weeks and gain my father’s consent. Are five weeks 
few? Musf I count up five-and-thirty long, dreary days? O Albert, 
come! or I shall be lost to you! (gazes sadly at the miniature) 


Enter FRau STAAR. 


Frau S. Anna, the cakes are out of the oven; beautiful cakes! 
they do youcredit. Now we will ornament them with sprays of myrtle, 
—you know why ! What a festival we shall have to-morrow ! What have. 
you got there ?. Ss 

Anna. (starting, and hiding the miniature) Nothing, dear grand- 
mother. | 

Frau S. Oh, indeed! But it was something; it looked like a 
spectacle-case. Give it here—give it me; I want it. 

Anna. (giving it) It is only a portrait. 

Frau S. A portrait!! a man’s portrait!!! Good  gracious,. 
child ! I will raise the house! I will cry Fire ! | 

Anna. For Heaven’s sake, no, dear grandmother ! 

Frau S. What! The picture of a strange man in your oe 
perhaps in your heart too ? 

Anna. It is only a man in a glass and frame. 

Frau S. Oh, don’t teach me anything about men: they slip out 
of their frames before one thinks. / was always against sending you 
to Berlin. J was a well-brought-up young woman in my time, never 
knew more of the capital than that our gracious King lived there. 
Now we see the consequence! She has brought home pictures 
with her—men’s pictures! Ah! in those days no one was painted 
who had not a high office and an honourable title, and who had not 
been married at least ten years. Then it was done with suitable 
gravity, as large as life—a deep lace collar round,the neck and a large 
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nosegay in the hand ; as your grandfather hangs behind the kitchen 
cupboard—the Honourable Deputy Tax-gatherer, peace be with him! 
Large pictures hang honourably and Openly before the whole world, 
but these little miniatures slip like thieves into every one’s pocket, and 
even hang from ribbons and chains hidden in the dress. Who is 
the man? Speak, child ; out with it! 
Anna. (hesitating) Indeed, grandmother, there's no cause— 
Frau I. Come, who is it ? 
Anna. It is—(aside) What shall I tell her? (a/oud) It is the 
portrait of the King. 
Frau S. (doubtfully) Of the King? 
Anna. My cousin sent it me, because she knew we all love him. 
Frau §S. Ah, to be sure! that’s another thing. So that is the 
King ; I have long wished to see him. But he has no star ? 
Anna. He does not need one to make him shine. 
Frau S. Yes, yes; that was a very good thought of your 
cousin’s. Here, Anna, you must give me this picture; I will wear it as 
an aigrette upon my cap. 
Anna, (aside) Oh, goodness! 
Frau §. I will lend it to you om festivals and holidays; for 
Instance, to-morrow, on your betrothal day. 
Anna. Sooner will I never wear it at all! No betrothal for me! 
frau S. Quite right, my dear: you ought to be coy: cry a 
little; hide yourself; that is most becoming—J/ did so. Now-a-days, 
girls stare their lovers full in the face, and talk of a betrothal -as 
if it were a receipt for an almond tart. 
Anna. I can’t bear that Sparrow, grandmother: he sticks to me 
like a burr, and chatters like a magpie. In short, he is a fool. 
Frau §. Child, child! what ‘are you saying? Govern your 
tongue! I have heard many girls scoff, who were very glad when 
the man they scoffed at took them home. 
Anna. I would rather die an old maid. 
Frau S. But what can ‘you find to say against him? Has he 
mot a fine title? is he not Deputy-Sub-Inspector of Roads and Bridges? 
Anna, That does not weigh with me. 
Frau S. Were not his parents respectable people? -His grand- 
father sat in the Town Council. 
Anna. That makes no difference. 
Frau S. You will be received at once into a large family circle. 
Anna. So much the worse ! 
Frau S.. A host of cousins, The one will help here, the other 
‘there. a 
Anna. Oh yes; every week a family party ! 

Frau S. Very nice; then you will never feel lonely. You will 
thave a magnificent trousseau—table linen for eighteen persons. Cousin 
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‘Sparrow has beautiful silver plate; he is, besides, in very good cir- 
cumstances: he has a kitchen-garden before the door and a family 
vault in the church. 

Anna, I wish he were lying in it himself ! 

Frau S.. Hold your tongue, you naughty girl! He is to be 
your husband, and there’s an end of it. 


Enter the BURGOMASTER. 


Burgo. Anna, fetch my wig. I must go to the Town Hall. 

frau S. What is going on? [Lxit ANNA. 

Burgo. Is not everything on my _ shoulders?—the well-being 
of the whole city? The lawsuit between Master Barsch and the watch- 
man about the broken lantern, is to be decided to-day. 


Re-enter ANNA, 


Anna, Here is your wig, father. 

Frau S. It is quite settled, son Nichola& that Anna’s betrothal 
shall take place to-morrow ? - 

Burgo. (settling his wig with ANNa’s assistance), Certainly. It 
will be a memorable day: the woman who stole the cow nine years 
ago will be placed in the pillory, and my daughter Anna will be 
betrothed to Sparrow. 

frau S. The girl opposes it. 

Burgo, What? Iam Burgomaster and Senior Alderman: nobody 
may oppose me. 

Anna. Dear father! 

Burgo. First duty, then love (rearranges the wig). It behdves 
me to do honour to an alliance which will bring happiness to our great- 
grandchildren. Be easy, child ; the Honourable Deputy-Sub-Inspector 
of Roads and Bridges is a man of importance in the town. 

Frau S. Just what I said. 

Burgo. He has good means. 

frau S. My very words! 

Burgo. And besides, he has a pretty talent for versemaking. 
In short, I have chosen him to be my son-in-law, and I will not 
listen to any more idle objections. 

Anna. (aside) Alas, alas! every one is against me. 


Enter the Maip, with a letter. 


Maid. A man has brought this. The gentleman is lying in the 
stone-quarry yonder. His carriage is broken, and he is badly bruised, 
and he gave the man a crown-piece to bring the letter here. 

Frau §. Perhaps he is coming to to-morrow’s festival. 

Anna. (aside) Or perhaps—O how my heart beats ! ; 

Burgo. (opens the letter) What ! what’s this? From His Excellency 
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the Prime Minister! the great patron of our town! Be silent—hear ! 
(reads) ‘‘My dear Burgomaster”—Oh yes, His Excellency always 
loved me—“ The bearer of this, my friend at college, Herr Olmers-———” 

Anna, (aside) ’Tis he! 

Burgo. Tush '—‘has heard much in praise of you and of your 
town, and wishes to spend some weeks there.” Do you hear? At 
Berlin they. talk of nothing but of me and of our town. ‘‘As I have 
the highest esteem and affection for him, I beg you to do me the 
favour to receive him into your house’—His Excellency has but to, 
wish—-“ to forward his wishes in every possible manner’—It shall be 
done—“ and to treat him as your own son.” Be it so. “I shall with 
the greatest pleasure take every opportunity of being of use to you.” 
- Too much goodness. “I have the honour to remain, with the greatest 
~ respect, the Worshipful Burgomaster’s most obedient servant, the Duke 
of Hochberg.” All written with hisown hand! Do you hear? (éo the 
maid). Let the man return at once, and say that I send the strange 
gentleman my deepest respects, and that my own carnage shall in a 
few moments be at his service. [Lxit MaIp. 

Frau S. I do not like that, my son; you should not have sent the 
stranger your deepest respects ; it is too much... 

Burgo. Toomuch? Is he not the friend of His Grace the ‘Duke, 
and is not His Grace the Duke my most obedient servant ? 

Frau S. Very true, but he has neither title nor office ; he is plain 
Herr Olmers. Now you are Burgomaster and Senior Alderman. 

Burgo. think you are quite mistaken, mother. If Herr Olmers 
were really nothing but plain Herr Olmers, the Prime Minister would 
not trouble his head about him. No, no; Herr Olmers is travelling 
incognito, and is some important personage in the State. 

Frau S. But what can he want here ? 

Burgo. Is the town deficient in objects of interest? There is the 
old Town Hall—it was built in 1430—where the General of Hussars 
boxed the ears of the Burgomaster. 

Frau S. Yes; and the whale’s skeleton hanging from the ceiling 

Burgo. And the town-clock, where the cock crows and the Apostle 
Peter nods his head 

Frau S. And the great stag’s antlers 
_ Burgo. A Pomeranian Duke slew that stag with his own illustrious 

hand. But we ought to think about preparing a suitable reception for 
the stranger. 

Frau S.  Annd, make the children put on their white frocks. 

[Axit ANNA. 
frau S. (to her son) You must send for Sparrow; he shall teach 
them to strew flowers : it is the fashion now. 

Burgo.' Mother, you and Anna must make yourselves busy. Nothing 
must be served on pewter to-day; allon china. All the silver in the 
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house must be put upon the table. My silver snuff-box can be used 
as a salt-cellar. The great tankard with my name engraved upon it 
must be set for the stranger. Bring up two bottles of the best Naum- 
burger. Now I will go for the trumpeter to blow a blast when the 
stranger arrives at the door. [Zxit BURGOMASTER. 
frau S. (alone) Bless me, some guests ought to be invited! I 
must send for cousin Brendel to advise me. Margaret! Margaret! 


Enter the MatipD. 


Run quick to my cousin Brendel, and say the Honourable Widow of 
the Deputy Tax-gatherer sends her best compliments to the Honourable 
Widow of the Superintendent of Fisheries; and if she will have the 
goodness to visit her, the Honourable Widow of the Deputy Tax- 
gatherer will be much obliged, as a great event has happened in 
the family. | [Exit Map. 
Now I must put on my flowered jacket, and another cap; but, dear 
me! the barber only comes on Sundays and holidays! What zs 
to be done? Nicholas never thinks of anything! If he had left the 
gentleman lying in the stone-quarry for two or three hours, he could 
have been received properly. 


Enter Frau BRENDEL. 


Frau Bren, (curts Qing deeply, FRau STAAR curtseying to ei then 
embracing). At your service, my dearest cousin ; see how I have hurried! 
I have no breath left. Am I too late? Excuse my saying so, but I 
was sitting in my night-gown, combing my poodle and singing my morn- 
ing hymn. At the third verse your maid ran in—“ Bless me,” I thought, | 
“‘the house must be on fire!” Up I jumped—the poodle fell off my 
lap—the hymn-book into the charcoal pan where I was warming my 
coffee—the coffee was overturned into the charcoal, and two verses of 
the hymn were burnt. 

Frau S. Jam exceedingly sorry, my dear cousin 

frau B. It does not matter. But I know every thing steady 
Three or four princes are lying in the stone-quarry—one is dead, the 
others have not long to live—the coachman has broken his neck, and all 
the four horses are at the last gasp. The Honourable Crown Lawyer, 
Balg, met me in the street ; he had it from the wife of the Inspector of 
Lotteries. | 

frau S. No, no; not so bad as that. A gentleman of high rank 
has broken his carriage—— 

Frau B. A noble prince ? 

Frau S. We do not know yet. But he must certainly be of 
high rank, for he will not stay at the Golden Cat, but at our house. 
Now, as my son is Burgomaster and Senior Alderman, it behoves him, 
in the name of the city, to do the stranger all the honour in his power 
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I should wish first to introduce the strange gentleman to the principal 
inhabitants of the town; and I must ask you for your good advice, as 
to whom I should invite to dine with us to-day. 
Frau B, Well, let me see. I should say 
Frau S. Ah! there comes Cousin Sparrow to teach the children 
to strew the flowers. 





Enter SPARROW, with a large nosegay. He bows profoundly; the ladtcs 
curtsey. 


Spar. Honourable Widow of the late Deputy Tax-gatherer ; 
Honourable Widow of the late Superintendent of Fisheries, your 
most obedient servant ! I was in my garden; the Burgomaster sent the 
town-crier forme. Iran hither like a sunbeam; I scarcely allowed , 
myself time to cull these sweet children of spring. 

Frau S. and Frau B. (together) Then you know already ? 

Spar. Everything. It 1s, doubtless, some celebrated professor, 
or some learned traveller; but whether he come from Egypt or from 
Weimar; whether he have climbed Pompey’s Pillar, or have seen 
Wieland looking out of his window, we have no time to lose. Here 
‘are the flowers; let the children be summoned. Then he shall see 
how we manage things in Krowwinkel ! 


Re-en ter BURGOMASTER and ANNA, hastily, by different doors. 


Burgo. Here he is! The street is full of people; they are running 
by the side of the carriage and staring at him. 

Frau §. Good gracious! And no company is invited, and I am not 
dressed ! Nicholas, if you had but left him in the stone-quarry ! 


[4 trumpet is heard, all out of tune. 
Burgo. Come, let us meet him. 


[ Bxeunt Rincon and SPARROW. 
ANNA ts detained by the position of the elder ladies from following them. 


Frau S. (curtseying) Honourable Widow of the Superintendent 
of Fisheries, will you have the goodness to go first ? 

Frau B. (curtseying) No, Honourable Widow of the Deputy Tax- 
gatherer, the honour belongs to you. 

Frau S. Never, in my own house ! 

Frau B. 1 know my place too well. 

Frau §. I will not stir a foot. 
' Frau B. Indeed, you must excuse me. 

Frau S. I beg you, do not tempt me. 

fyau B. Thear them already on the stairs. (They fall back). 
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L£inter OLMERS, the BURGOMASTER, avid SPARROW. 

Burgo. Happiness is come to all my household! Happiness to the 
whole town of Krowwinkel ! 

O/m. Not so much, sir. I shall be quite contented if my arrival 
gives pleasure to ove person only (looking at ANNA). 

Burgo. Indeed, I ‘should like to see any loyal citizen who did not 
obediently rejoice. 

Olm. These ladies belong to your family ? 

Burgo. My respected cousin Brendel, the Honourable Widow of the 
Superintendent of Fisheries. : 

Frau B. (curtseying deeply) 1 am sreccively rejoiced at having the 
honour. 

Burgo. And this is my mother, the Honourable Widow of the 

Deputy Tax-gatherer. 

frau S. (also curtseying) I beg ten thousand pardons for not 
having had the curtains washed. It is always done at Easter and 
Christmas. 

O/m. Madam, I should be inconsolable if you were to disturb your 
accustomed arrangements for me. 

frau S. (aside, turning up her nose) Madam ! Pil 

Olm. (To the BURGOMASTER) This young lady is your daughter ? 

Burgo. Every one sees her likeness to me at once. 

Olm. (to ANNA) I flatter myself with the hope, Madam, ‘that my 
presence will not cause you any inconvenience ? 

Anna. On the contrary, it is so serecanicnt to me that I could wish 
you had come sooner. 

Frau S. It is easy to see that the girl has spent a year in Berlin. 

Olm. You probably made many pleasant acquaintances there 

Anna. If not many, still one. 

Oli. Who should esteem himself so much the happier, 

Anna. Who knows? The people of Berlin have every oer quality 
but that of remembering friends. 

Olm. Whoever has been so happy as once to see you 

Anna. Oh, you are flattering a poor country girl. 

Burgo. Come, come, Anna! You, at all events, are not a mere 
country girl, We live, I am thankful to say, in a flourishing town. 

Frau B, The two principal streets are paved. 
_ Spar. Five thousand inhabitants, among whom are several authors. 

Frau S. A delightful promenade as far as the gallows. 

Olm. I noticed some pleasant hills as I came along. 

Frau B. Oh, those are excellent for drying clothes ! 

Olm. And the valley is picturesquely sprinkled with shrubs. 

frau S. The finest strawberries grow there. 

Spar. (bowing to ANNA) Sweet and red as a young lady’s lips ! 

Burgo. But above all things I must show you our old Town Hall. An 
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architect from Gotha built it three hundred years since. It is in the 
Gothic taste. 

Olm. As soon as I have removed the traces of my journey, I shall 
be most happy. 

Frau S. Anna, show the gentleman to his room. 

Burgo. I will have the honour of conducting you. 

Spar. And I too. 

Olm. . Pray do not trouble yourselves, gentlemen; I am perfectly 
satisfied with my guide (gzves his hand to ANNA). 

Burgo. His Excellency the Premier has himself commended you to 
me, and I will take care to follow you like your shadow. 


[ Axeunt OLMERS and ANNA, the BURGOMASTER, and SPARROW. 


frau S. Now, what do you think of him, cousin? 

frau B. He is a fine man, but his hair can’t have been powdered for 
a week. 

frau S. And he called me plain Madam ! Just fancy, Madam! 
when I am the Honourable Widow of His Majesty’s late Deputy Tax- 
gatherer. 

Frau B, He certainly must come to Krowwinkel to learn manners. 

Frau S. My son said to him plainly enough, The Honourable 
Widow of His Majesty's Late Deputy Tax-gatherer, and nevertheless 
he called me Madam in the most shameless manner ! 

Frau B. He wears very nice linen. 

frau S; ‘The man seems. familiar to me. I keep thinking that I 
have seen him somewhere (suddenly starts violently). Ah! oh! Iam 
so dizzy! I shall faint (szaks upon a@ couch). 

Frau B, What is it, cousin ? 

frau S. There, in my pocket. 

Frau B. (searching in FRavu STAAR’S pocket, and bringing adif- 
Jerent articles to light) Is it your smelling-bottle ? 

Frau S. (gasping) No—no; a picture—a picture 

frau B. Now—yes;here it iss Ah—a—ah!! seehere! The 
stranger, as sure as I am a miserable sinner! Who is he? Whois he? 

frau S. I cannot get my breath. 

frau B. Notan escaped criminal? Their pictures are sometimes 
distributed —— 

Frau S. Itis the King ! it is the King! ! 

Frau B. (screaming) The King!!! 

Frau S. His all glorious Majesty ! 

Frau B. Cousin, cousin, I am taken worse! (sinks upon a chair oppo- 
stte FRAU STAAR ; both recline in fainting attitudes), 

Frau §. ( faintly) No ;I shall never get over it—the honour—the 
favour—and the curtains not washed 

Frau B. (faintly) Does no one in the town know ? 
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frau S. Nota soul. 

frau B, (rising febly) Oh, then, I must hasten—my feet feel like 
lead—but the King—loyalty—ah ! ah! [ Lxit. 

Frau S. (alone) Iam all astray—it does not matter—now my hour 
may come as soon as it pleases Heaven. Yes; nowI will even be 
Madam—the King may call me Madam as much as he likes. Hark! there 
he goes to and fro overhead—one can tell at once that it is a kingly 
step. 

: Re-enter the BURGOMASTER and SPARROW. 

Are you come at last? See, here I sit, and who knows whether I 
shall ever get up again in my life ? | 

Burgo. What has happened to you, mother ? 

Frau §S. (still gasping) I will be brief—I will reveal the tremendous 
secret. Nicholas, the King is in your house! Go on your bare knees 
up the stairs. 

Burg. What? what? 

Spar. The King! 

Burgo. Do not bewilder me, mother. 

Frau S. Yes, now the bewilderment will begin? All Krowwinkel 
will be bewildered! I tell you he is there; the great monarch of 
the world ‘has condescended to visit you, Nicholas! He is in your 
house at this moment, you fortunate Burgomaster and Senior Alderman! 

Burgo. Mother, pray explain yourself. I hardly know whether I have 
a head or a windmill on my shoulders. 

Frau S. There! there is our gracious King’s portrait ; (gives i¢) now 
you can see for yourself—is it he or not? 

Burgo. The stranger, as he lives and Eee ! 

Spar. Himself indeed! 

Burgo. But how do you know, mother ? 

Frau §. Did not I see the. King’s grandfather forty years ago? a 
is not his grandson the very image of him? I tell you, it is his portrait, 
and his sacred person is walking overhead. , 

Spar. To be sure; he is travelling incognito. The father of his 
country in a stone-quarry ! 

Burgo. Oheavens! what is to be done now. The trainband ought 
to assemble with the old trumpet. 

Spar. And the volunteers with their banner. 

Frau S. Oh, if my blessed husband were but alive ! 

Burgo. All the bells must be rung to call the burghers together. 

Frau S. Cousin Brendel is already gone to spread the news. 

Burgo. Then we shall have no need of the bells. But a guard of 
honour must be stationed before the door. 

Frau S. (relapsing) Before our door? When I have seen a guard 
of honour before our door, let. my last hour come. 

Spar. There he is! 
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Frau S. (rises with afculty) Oh, goodness me! Oh, goodness 
me ! 

Burgo. Compose youre 

Luter OLMERS. 

Olm. A most comfortable house, sir, and a charming view. (BuRGo- 
MASTER, SPARROW, and Frau Staar fall on their knees). I hope to 
spend many happy hours here. 

Burgo. Most gracious King 

Olm. What? 

frau §S. Your kingly Majesty 

Olm. Are you making game of me? 

Spar. All-glorious Monarch—— 

Olm. But to-day is not Twelfth-Day ! 

_Burgo. Conceal yourself no longer from your loyal subjects. Our 
hearts burn—— 

Frau §. And blaze 

Spar. And melt; yea, boil over! 

Olm. What game have you on foot ? 

Burgo. Your Majesty’s Prime Minister had sikeaity halfdisclosed—— 

Olm. My Majesty’s Prime Minister! (aside) I must have got 
into a madhouse ! 











Enter Maio. (She &ncels.) 

Maid. Two men are standing outside ; they say they are a deputa- 
tion from the Volunteer Corps, and want to welcome the King. 

Burg. Is it your Majesty’s gracious pleasure to admit them ? 

Olm. What is the matter with you? Iam as little “ your Majesty ” 
as the watchman. 

Burgo. Oh! why will your gracious Majesty longer hide yourself? 
We have here your’ invaluable portrait. 

Olm. My portrait ! 

Frau S. (arises with difficulty and kneels before O_MERS) Here it 
is, great King. 

Olin. Yes, this is certainly my portrait 

Burgo. Atlast! Then the deputation may be admitted? 

Olm. You are making me a laughing-stock ! My name is Albert 
Olmers, and nothing more. 

Spar. Leave it, your worship ; his Majesty wishes to remain incog- 
nito. [Zxit Marp. 

Frau §. But your Majesty will at least not object to the guard of 
honour P 

Olm. If you do not very soon cease, I shall most certainly want a 
guard, for I shall be driven crazy. (£uter ANNA.) Oh, it is fortunate 
that you are come. They want to make mea king by force—goodness 
knows why, for indeed Iam no king. I have no desire to reign, ex- 
cept in ove heart. If this wish is fulfilléd, I envy no king. [ Axet, 
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Burgo. (rises) We must attend his Majesty. (going). 

Anna. (detaining him) What is all this, father? Where have you 
got this notion ? 

Burgo. Silly child! it is the King. 

Anna. No, indeed! Who has been imposing upon you? 

Burgo. Imposing upon me! Has not your grandmother seen his 
grandfather ? 

Spar. Has she not his portrait ? 

Frau S. Why, she gave it me herself ! 

Anna. Oh, nowI see! Oh, oh! that was all a joke. 

The Rest. A joke!! 

Anna. Forgive me, grandmother—— 

Frau §. I will box your ears ! 

Anna. How could I possibly imagine 

Frau S. You wicked girl! Then you knew whose portrait it really 
wasP 

Anna. (hesitating) No—no. I—I——. 

Frau §. How did you come by it eo 

Anna. I—TI found it. 

Frau § Found it! Where? How? 

Anna. While I was in Betlin—one day—out walking—in some long 
grass. I put it in my pocket, and forgot all about it till to-day. 

Frau S. Indeed! then what was the reason of the tenderness with 
which you were looking at it when I came into the room this morning ? 

Anna. ‘Tenderness ? 

Frau S. Yes, tenderness ; you could neither see nor hear. 

Anna. Oh, I can soon explain that. There was a lost miniature 
advertised in the newspaper, and I remembered this one. So I took 
it out of my pocket to compare it with the advertisement. 

Frau S. Mischievous creature! Suppose I had put the picture as 
an aigrette upon my cap! The whole town would have pointed at me. 
Take it away! Never let me see it again ! 

Burgo. (magisterially) Give it back to the stranger. 

Anna. Certainly, or he 

Spar. will make amends to you. I will have my picture painted. 

Anna, (aside) Better have himself stuffed and put in a glass case ! 

Burgo. {must go and quiet the burghers. But I tell you, if you 
bring me such a King into my house again, I will have you'sent to the 
House of Correction. [ Exit. 

Frau S. All my happiness destroyed at one blow! Already I saw 
the guard of honour before the door. Already I was telling it to my 
blessed husband in the grave; and, meantime, my roast-beef is burnt to 
cinders, you abominable girl ! [Zxit. 

Anna. Honourable Deputy-Sub-Inspector of Roads and Bndges— 
you, too, have probably business to attend to before dinner. 
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Spar. Dearest lady, before dinner and after dinner I can have no 
other business than to lay bare this true and loyal heart before you. 
Fairest Anna! prove it ! shelter yourself in it against storm and frost ! 

Anna, Iam still young, sir, and do not need any borrowed warmth. 

Spar. Do with it as you will! (&veels.) The King has disappeared, 
but the Queen eae before me! Queen of my heart! my soul’s 
divinity ! 

Enter OLMERS. 

Olm. (starting) I beg pardon for interrupting so pleasant an in- 
terview. | [Sparrow gets up. 

Anna. It does not in the least matter. Pray come m. 

Olm. Not matter! Most people would think it mattered very much. 

Spar. To be sure. You must know, sir, that after an eternity of two 
years, true love has at last conquered. 

Olm. Indeed! I congratulate you. 

Spar. If you remain here a few weeks, you will be present at a 
festival in which Cupid and Hymen affectionately clasp hands. 

Olm. Really ! | _ 

Anna. Yes, sir; I hope so with my whole heart. Though I am not 
yet betrothed, yet I trust that I soon shall be. 

Olm. Not yet betrothed ? . Surely you jest. 

Anna. Understand me nghtly, sir. For full five weeks I have hoped 
that my lover would come forward, but he was silent. 

Spar. Good heavens! Did not my eyes speak plainly ? 

Olm. (beginning to understand) Perhaps he was silent in order to 
prepare everything beforehand. 

Spar. You are right, sir. My future dwelling is still i in building. 

Anna. But he could have communicated with me in writing, through 
a third person. 

Spar. Did I not daily lag myself at your feet ? 

Olm. Perhaps he scrupulously obeyed a stringent prohibition which 
decorum had laid upon him. 

Spar. Exactly so. “When my honoured lady went to Berlin she 
strictly forbade me to send my sighs through the post. 

Olm. Perhaps he thought, too, that when his affection and constancy 
had been put to so many proofs, he might safely count upon generous 
trust in return. ea 

Anna. You think, then, Herr Olmers, that my lover still feels as 
warmly to me as formerly ? 

Spar. Only warm? boiling hot! Yes, lady, had Archimedes known 
such love, he would not have needed the burning- glass to set fire to 
the enemy’s fleet. 

O/m. I would venture to say that his love grew even greater during 
separation. 

Spar. True, true. When she was in Berlin I was almost, raving. 


q 
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Anna. Now I am satisfied. 

Spar. At last! 

Olm, And so am I. 

Spar. You are a most obliging man, to interest yourself so warmly in 
my concerns. I beg you to grant me your friendship. 

Olm. (bowing slightly) Your cbedient servant. 

Anna, Well! in the presence of this gentleman I vow eternal love! 

Olm. IT will receive the vow in the name of the beloved. 

Spar. Ah! how touching ! . 

Anna. No power shall part me from him. 

O/lm. He is for ever bound to thee. 

Spar. Now does joy penetrate the inmost recesses of my soul. 


Enter FRAU STAAR., 


frau, S. The dinner is ready. (Zo OLMERS) May I venture to—— 
Olm. T am quite at your service. (gives his hand to ANNA behind Spar- 
_ ROW'S back, and exeunt ANNA and OLMERS.) 
_ Spar, (putting on his white gloves) Now will I in triumph with the 
hand of my love—(turns gallantly to give her his hand, and finds himself «+ 
Jace to face with the grandmother). 
Frau S. (curtseying) Honourable Deputy-Sub-Inspector of Roads and 
Bridges 
Spar. (stammering) Honourable .Widow of His Majesty’s Deputy 
Tax-gatherer—— 


[She offers him the tips of her fingers, and exeunt, he trying to look amiable. 





‘END OF FIRST SCENE. 


ScENE IJ. THE SAME. 


Enter FRau STAAR and Frau BRENDEL. 


Frau S. Cousin! what an ill-mannered man our guest is ! 

Frau B. He let half the dishes pass him ! 

_ rau §.. And I told him well enough what they were made of, and 
how good they all were. 

Frau B. He can never have been accustomed to good society ; he 
did not even praise the trifle, and it was really. delicious: it melted in 
one’s mouth. 

Frau S. Oh, you flatter me ! 

Frau B. May I ask how many eggs you put in it? 
_ rau S. Twill have the honour of repeating the whole receipt to 

you. Take first 
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Euter Sparrow, leading ANNA. 


Spar. Really, cousins, this stranger is much to be pitied. He seems 
to have no taste for poetry or belles lettres. 

Frau S. Come, now, Anna, tell us, are all the young men of Berlin 
like this Olmers ? 

Anna. All who lay claim to ‘anything like good breeding. 

Frau S. Good breeding ! why, he has no manners at all ! 

Spar. He despises poetry 

Frau B. Never praises the cookery—— 

Frau §S. Never gives anyone their proper title—— 

Frau B. Leaves half his dinner on the plate 

Frau §. Did not listen to a word your father said. 

Anna, Oh dear, oh dear! Unfortunate Herr Olmers! Why, grand- 
mother, in Berlin everyone aims at doing away with constraint as much 
as possible. People let their guests eat what they like and as much as 
they like, without teasing them by pressing. Formal titles are only 
used officially ; never in private life. 

Frau S. Have done, have done! or I shall faint again. 








Enter the BURGOMASTER and OLMERS. 


- Burgeo. As I was saying, sir, the city herds have for a hundred years 
had the privilege of pasturing on the stubble of the Rummelsburger. 
But the lord of the manor has lately seized a fat sheep 

Olm. (aside to ANNA) My pretty young hostess slipped away from me. 

Burgo. A sheep, I say, he has seized —— 

Olm. (as before) Although housewifely cares become you well—— 

Burgo. A fat sheep, I say 
Anna. (aside to OLMERS) Attend to the fat sheep ! 

Olm. Say no more, sir ; I am perfectly satisfied as to the privileges of 
_ your city herds. The lord of the manor must return the sheep. 

Burgo. But that is not enough 

Olm. And paywhatever damages you think proper. (Zo Frau Sraar) 
Is itnot so, Madam? You have entertained us so well, that just at 
present we are hardly in a humour to be interested in the fattest sheep. 

Frau S. It certainly appears, sir, that sezstb/e subjects of conversation 
do not interest every one. [ Curtseys stiffly, and exit. 

Olm. I hope, Madam, that I have not offended you ? 

Spar. The Honourable Widow of His Majesty’s late Deputy-Tax- 
gatherer is too highly respected throughout Krowwinkel to be offended 
when this or that chance-comer omits to give her her accustomed title. 

Olm. But country titles are so long and so difficult to remember. 

Spar. Particularly to a man who has no title himself. [ Zxiv, 

Olm. Such punctilios should be banished when people meet to enjoy 
themselves, 
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Frau 8. People should have regard to the rank of the guests. 

[ Curtseys, and exit. 

Burgo. (aside, settling his wig) fit were not for the Premier, I should 
tell him so myself. 

Anna, (aside fo OLMERS) You are going the right way to get into hot 
water with the whole family. Speak to my father before it is too late. 

[Exit ANNA. 

Burge. To return to the aforesaid sheep. 

Olm. Oh sir, if you promised me all the sheep in Thibet, there would 
still be one wish unfulfilled which is nearer my heart. I love your 
daughter Anna 

Burgo. Ho! 

Olm. And I wish for your permission to make her my wife. 

_ Burgo. You are very kind, I am sure. 

Olm. T have good means, and thfough the kindness of the Prime 
Minister I hope soon to be appointed to an important office. 

Burgo, I congratulate you. 

Olm. Only your consent is wanting to my hapniness May I reckon 
upon it? I have made my offer as an honourable man should, in plain 
words, and I trust you will answer me in the same manner. 

Burgo. Certainly; but my duty obliges me to call my whole house- 
hold together, and to lay your offer before them in suitable terms. 

Olm. Do so, then. I will go into the garden meanwhile, and await 
your decision with impatience. | 

Burgo. (alone) Well! The man certainly has jumped headlong into 
the business. Is that the way to set about a marriage? Does not he 
know that a man ought to go to and fro, in and out of a house, for at 
least six months before coming to the point ? (goes to the door and calls) 
Margaret ! run this moment to my mother and my cousin Brendel, 
and beg them to come hither at once, as 1 have something of import- 
ance to say to them (vefurns). Ah! if it had not been for the 
Premier, I would have sent him about his business on the spot. Such 
an offhand way of speaking! Had the fellow no sense of propriety ? 





Enter FRau STAAR and FRAU BRENDEL. 


Frau B. Here we are, at your Worship’s service. 

frau S. What is it you want, my son? 

Burgo. A family affair needs discussion. Therefore I have called 
my dear relations together. First let us arrange ourselves, in order to 
proceed with fitting ceremony. My mother, as head of the family, 
shall take the seat of honour ; my cousin, as our guest, beside her; I 
myself will sit opposite. So (shey sit). It is well known to you that the 
Honourable Deputy Sub-Inspector of Roads and Bridges wishes to 
make my daughter Anna his wife. 

Frau S. We know it. Proceed, son Nicholas. 

VOL, XIV. | GG 
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Burgo. It appears, nevertheless, that another gentleman has come 
forward, who entertains similar intentions. 

Both Ladies. Who? who? 

Burgo. Itis he whom His Excellency, our ever-to-be-honoured Prime 
Minister, has so strongly recommended to my kindness—Herr Olmers. 

frau S. (drawing herself up) He! 

frau B. Well, to be sure ! [A solemn pause. 

Burgo. What do my dear relations think, after due reflection on the 
matter P 

Frau S. I know very well what J think. 

frau B. Those lovers from Berlin are never any good. We have had 
experience of it. 

. Frau S. Quite right, cousin. There was the town clerk’s daughter. 

frau B. Such doings as there were when she married a newspaper | 
correspondent, and now she is living on charity, as one may say. 

frau S. What else could be expected? Things get dearer every 
day. Butter was a penny a pound more last Saturday. 

Burgo. But to return to my Anna. 

Frau §. How can you think twice of such a thing, Nicholas? The 
man is of no family. 

frau B. We do not even know whether to address him as “ Honour- 
able” or ‘ Worshipful.” 

frau S. And he knows nothing of good manners—never addresses 
anyone by their title. 

Frau B. Even jaughs at us for doing sO. 

frau S. I only wonder how you can have forgotten the chief objec- 
tion, Nicholas. This Olmers is nobody, not even a clerk. Only think 
of it! The daughter of a Burgomaster and Senior Alderman! The 
grand-daughter of a Deputy Tax-gatherer. He isa great deal too aspiring. 

‘Burgo. Then the conclusion of this assembly is —— : 

Frau S. That he shall not have her! 

Burgo. That is my opinion too. It now only remains for me to in- 
sinuate this to him in the most delicate manner ; for, out of respect to 
His Excellency the Prime Minister, it ought to be managed with the 
greatest possible care. 

Frau S. If he were invited to dine here every day, he ought to be 
quite satisfied. 

Burgo. That would be something, certainly. 

Frau S. Or he might be asked to stand godfather at the next christ- 
ening which takes place in the family. 

Burgo. That deserves consideration. 

Frau B. How would it be to propose another wife to him? 

frau S. Yes; but whom? 

Frau B. Your Ursula. She is nearly nine years old. He can wait. 

Burgo. Suppose he will not wait? When a young man once’ takes it 
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into his head to marry, he will not rest till he has done it. I should 
prefer to offer him a bride of more matured beauty. Our cousin here, 
the Honourable Widow of the Superintendent of Fisheries. 

frau B. (bashfully) Oh, you are only‘joking. 

Frau S. She has been a widow nearly eight months. 

Frau B. Nearly nine months, honoured cousin—nearly nine months. 

Eurgo. She has good means, and can buy him a title. They are 
very cheap. And he isa fine-looking man. 

Frau B. Yes, he is fine-looking ; everyone must allow that. 

Burgo. Well, how would it be, cousin ? 

Frau B. (hiding her face with her fan) Oh, let it be as Heaven 
directs. 

Enter OLMERS. 

Olm. Forgive the impatience of a lover. I see you are assembled— 
perhaps my fate is already decided. May I flatter mys:2lf with the hope 
of soon becoming one of this circle ? 

Burgo. (puzzled and stammering) Yes, yes. His Excellency the 
Premier has so earnestly recommended you to us—if certain wishes 
were not fulfilled exactly in the manner proposed 

Frau S. There would still be a means—— 

Burgo. ‘The family is large, Heaven be thanked ! 

Olm. What am I to suppose from these broken sentences ? 

Burgo. My mother is the head of the family: itis for her to speak first. 

Olm. I expect my fate from your lips, madam. 

Frau S.No, sir, the “madam” has nothing to say here. You speak, 
my son; you know my thoughts. [ Lxit. 
Olm. Oh, be quick, sir! Leave me no longer in this suspense. 

Burg. <A delicate task. Matrimony and needlework are ladies’ 
affairs, so pray address yourself to my honourable cousin. 

Olm. Will you, madam, be kind enough to explain 

frau B. The family propose—they think to compensate for your 
disappointment—they are advised—they discussed a plan—but you 
must feel, sir, that it would be unfitting for a young lady to enter upon 
‘anything of the sort, when she has been only fe# months a widow. 

[ Bxit, curtseying. 

Olm. (alone) What the deuce does all this mean? How utterly un- 
fitted for this kind of thing a man is, when he has lived all his life in a 
large city. If some chance takes him to a little country town, he stands 
there like an owl in the daylight—the crows flutter round him and 
chatter and scold the poor stranger ! 








END OF SECOND SCENE. 
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ScENE III. THE SaME—NIGHT. 
| OLMERS discovered alone. | 

Olm. Heaven be thanked that people go to bed early in these little 
towns. I have not been my own master forone minute to-day. They 
questioned, they complimented, they chattered incessantly—wanted to 
know everything, and knew everything better already. They never leave 
their “‘dear guest” to himself for one instant. He has to eat without being 
hungry, drink without being thirsty, sit down without being tired: see all 
their sights, hear all their town-gossip, and praise and compliment every- 
thing. I would bear it willingly to win my Anna, but not a glimmer of 
hope cheers me. I have not even had one tete-d-tete with her to en- 
liven this dreadful constraint. She promised to come down here when 
everyone was gone to bed. I wonder if she will keep her word. 

Enter ANNA, 


Olm. At last, my dearest ! At last we are alone, and I can say to 
you again from the bottom of my heart 

Anna. Oh, you are all just the same. A lover never finds time 
enough to say his thousand little speeches a thousand times over. A. 
husband, on the contrary, might chatter the whole day long, but he only 
walks about the room and grumbles, 

Olm. I hope 

Anna. That you will not do so? Well, so do I. But itis true, for all 
that. Lovers and larks only sing in the spring, and one may be very 
glad if they do not fly away altogether in the autumn. 

Olm. Ivow to you 

Anna. Hush! Everyone in the house is still awake. I shpped 
down without my shoes; but my grandmother was still singing her 
evening hymn—there was a light under my father’s door—and I 
could hear Sparrow pacing to and fro in his attic—He sleeps here 
to-night, you know, in preparation for to-morrow—that dreadful to- 
morrow ! 

Olm. What is tobe done? I cannot in the least make out whether 
your father meant to consent or not. 

Anna. To refuse, I fear. I told you you would get into hot water. 
What evil fate instigated you to call my grandmother ‘‘ madam?” She 
is the Honourable Widow of His Majesty’s late Deputy-Tax-gatherer : 
remember that ! : 

Olm. Very well; she shall hear it often enough to-morrow. 

Anna. And why did. not you eat anything at supper? 

.Olm. Because I had been obliged to eat so much at dinner that I 
was not hungry. 

Anna. All the same. He isa very lukewarm lover who will not run 
the risk of an indigestion for the sake of his lady. 

Olm. J will be a complete gourmand to-morrow. 
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Anna. And why did you yawn so much when my father was relating 
his long law-suit to you ? 

Olm. Just because it zeas so long. 

Anna. That makes no difference. But with all your efforts, you want 
the principal thing yet. . 

Olm. What’s that ? 

Anna. A title, Albert! No one can get on in Krowwinkel with- - 
out a title. Here it is not asked, Has he good sense, or merit? but 
What title has he? A man who cannot put from twelve to fifteen 
syllables after his name must not open his mouth in company. And my 
grandmother would never consent that the clergyman who published 
the banns should have nothing longer to say than “the bridegroom is 
Herr Albert Olmers.” 

Olm. Is that all? But suppose, though, that I have already acquired 
a very pretty little title of my own? 

Anna. Have you? Then, now all our difficulties are out of the way. 
But why in the world could not you say so before ? 

Olm. I didn’t know 

Anna.. Oh, but you ought to have known. Do you suppose, then, 
that the title-disease only prevails in this part of the country? C'est 
partout comme chez nous Hush! I hear anoise. (clings fo OLMERS 
as if frightened). 

Klaus, the Constable. (outside) Hey! Hollo! Hey! Oh, I am a 
miserable man! Hollo! hollo! Will nobody wake? (socks loudly) 
Oh, it will be the death of me! Hey! Hollo! 

Burgo. (outside) Who knocks so late? 

Klaus. Open the door. The State is in danger ! 

Burgo. Klaus, is it you? What do you want? 

Klaus. Oh, your worship ! I am a dead mian. 

Burgo. What’s amiss? 

Klaus. The prisoner who stole the cow ! 

Burgo. Well? 

‘Klaus. She has escaped !! 

Burgo, What!!! : 

Klaus. She has fled across the mountains ! 

Burgo. Weaven forbid! 

‘Klaus. My character! my credit! my perquisites! I will drown 
myself in the moat ! 

Burgo. Silence, Klaus! silence! The affair must be managed 
quietly. Wait a little ; I will come down and let you in. 

Klaus. Unfortunate man that I am! who will stand in the pillory 
to-morrow? Nota man in the whole town will help me in my need. 

[ Ze BURGOMASTER ¢s heard unfastening the door. 

Anna. They are coming in here! Quick! hide yourself. 

[OtmeErRs and Anna hide behind a curtain. 
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LEinter the BURGOMASTER and KLAUS. 

Burgo. Now, Klaus, let the terrible event be formally reported. 

Klaus. Your worship must know, then, that every evening I take the 
prisoner half a pound of bread and a jug of water from the town moat 
for her supper. Well, I did so to-night. She was all night then, and 
in good spirits. -Her handcuffs were fast, and I wished her joy of her 
- festival to-morrow, shut the door, locked it, and went to bed. In about 
an hour’s time my wife poked me in the side with her elbow, and said, 
“Listen, what a noise the cats are making!” ‘‘ What cats?” said I, 
wondering, for they have been forbidden to appear in the Town Hall 
ever since a cat most disrespectfully placed her kittens in the Burgo- 
‘master’s chair 

Burgo. Get on! will you? 

Klaus. Well, 1 listened—I wondered—I may Rave waited half an 
hour 

Burgo. Too long, Klaus, too long ! 

Klaus. At last I got up—lighted my lantern, unlocked the door, 
and put in my head. You might have knocked me down with a 
feather ; the nest was empty, and the bird was flown ! 

Burgo. By the aid of witchcraft—riding on a broomstick ! 

Klaus. She had taken off her handcuffs, broken through the wall, got 
into my bacon-room, and carried off a ham and three sausages, and 
she’s off. 

Burgo. Awitch! She must be burnt! I will make a report to the 
Council—the Head Forest-master must send wood from the royal 
forests for the funeral pile. 

Klaus. Yes, if we had got her. 

Burgo. (pathetically) Nine long years have I toiled and moiled 
—the deeds have grown to s heap as high as the room—to-morrow the 
great day was at last to have arrived when I should enjoy the fruit of 
my labours. All Krowwinkel awaited the festive hour with anxious 
expectation ; already the pillory was erected to add to the honours and 
fame of the illustrious: Town Council—and now! my hopes have 
vanished like a soap-bubble ! (Zakes out his pocket handkerchief ). 

Klaus. My character ! my perquisites ! my ham! 

Burgo. (recovering himself) Is there no means of discovering whether 
another hand aided in her escape ? 

Klaus. No, your worship ; it was no Christian that helped her. The 
woman followed the army to Lorraine in the last war; she must 
have learnt the black art there. Oh, the witch! she spoke like a lady 
born, and she used to read the whole day long. 

Burg. Hark ye, Klaus ; don’t you know of anyone among our loyal 
citizens who out of patriotism, and for the honour of our noble city, 
would take the wretch’s place in the pillory to-morrow ? 

Klaus. No one would do it, your worship. They all want to see the 
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sight ; but when it comes to anyone getting in himself for the good of | 
the State, nobody is at home. 
Spar. (outside) Who murmurs? Who whispers ? Who mutters ? Who 
growls ? 
Burgo. There now ! all the fools in Krowwinkel will hear of it! 
Spar. (as before) What do I hear? and what can I suppose? 
Burgo. (calling) Vf you have a pair of legs of your own, you had 
better come down and see. — 
Spar. (as before) Has my bride eloped? Then I come on the wings 
of the wind! 
Enter SPARROW, hurriedly. 


Here I am! here Iam! Who has carried her off ? (changes his tone) 
Oh, I perceive already, know already, understand already — it was 
Olmers ! 

Burgo. Are you crazy? Who is talking of my daughter? The 
prisoner has escaped ! 

Spar. The prisoner !! 

Kiaus. With my ham and sausages ! ° 

Spar. Good heavens! what do Ihear? What do I understand ? 
No festival to-morrow, no pillory, no betrothal! What will become of 
my poems? I have written a sonnet upon the prisoner, and a tnolett 
upon the three beams of the gallows ! 

Burgo. What is to be done? What will they say in Berlin? 

Spar. The Prime Minister will be beside himself. 

Burgo. And the King will never pardon it. - 

Spar. Your worship is certain to be deprived of your office. 

Burgo. Alas! alas! 

Klaus. A-a-ah! don’t your worships see? There behind the cur- 
tain—something moves! It is the prisoner ! 

Burgo. and Spar. What? What do you say? 

Klaus. And her fainiliar spirit with her !! O! 0! 0! ; 

[AW retreat to a safe distance. 


Burgo. Come out! come out! you impious creature ! 
Spar. Fetch her out, Klaus. I command you. 
Klaus. Never,never! Ican see his horns. Who knows what might 


happen to me? (They.retreat still further. 


Spar. No evil can befall an honest man. 
Klaus. (retiring behind the other fwo) If your worship would 
go first. I am your servant; my Dace is to keep behind 
ou. 
: Burgo. Klaus,you presume. It is not for you to point out the line of 
action proper for me to pursue (goes behind SPARROW, who instantly tries te 
go behind him again). And let me tell you, it does not become the 
Burgomaster and Senior Alderman of the City of Krowwinkel to have 
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any connection with supernatural agencies beyond occasionally order- 
ing a witch to be burnt. 

Spar. Nevertheless, I recommend you to make the capture with 
your own hands, for your bravery in doing so would assuredly avert 
the unpleasant consequences of the King’s indignation at her escape. 

Burgo. Were, Sparrow, you prove your bravery! Win my daughter 
by an act of daring which would immortalise you in the hearts of the 
people of Krowwinkel. You will immediately be created President of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

Spar. What! win honour and fame by commerce with the Evil 
One? Never! Not even for the sake of that magnificent title will I 
sully my hands by touching a witch. 

Klaus. Oh, do, sir! Honourable and kind-hearted Deputy-Sub- 
Inspector of Roads and Bridges ! 

Spar. (retreating) Forbear, Klaus ! I am proof against all persuasion. 
I will not, even to win my bride, have dealings in sorcery. Don’t you 
smell the brimstone now? (gets behind the others). 

Burgo. Klaus, I order you to seize her. 

Klaus. (retreating) O, your worship ! please, your worship ! 

Spar. Klaus, don’t you hear his worship’s orders ? 

Klaus. Have pity on an old man, that has borne a good character all 
his life. 

Burgo. ( going behind Kaus) Sparrow, cannot you exorcise the 
demons ? 

Kiaus. I never harmed a creature in all my born days. 


| Zhey push Kuaus forward. He at last plucks up courage and pulls 
out ANNA by the arm. 


Anna. (kneels) Oh, father ! 

Burgo. Why,—Anna ! ! 

Olm. (coming forward) Worshipful Burgomaster 

Burgo. How did you get there? What were you after there ? 

Anna. You should have known all to-morrow, father, but circum- - 
stances have altered our plans. I love Olmers, and I abhor Sparrow. 

Spar. Barbarian ! | 

Anna. Olmers has good means ; he has a title, and is a schoolfellow 
of the Premier. : 

Olm. (raising her and retaining her hand) And would think himself 
most fortunate if he could arrange matters at Court in reference to the 
unpleasant affair of which he has just become cognizant. For it is not 
to be denied that it may have important consequences. 

Burgo. (anxiously). Do you really think so? 

Olm. Your worship will certainly be supsreceea in your position. 

Burgo. (horrified) Really ! 
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Olm. But I will take everything upon myself, and answer for it that 
you shall receive lenient treatment. 

Spar. I advise you, I recommend you, worshipful Burgomaster, let ° 
him have the girl, for no one else will now. Certainly, I won't. 

Burgo. Yes, if it only depended on me—as things wear such an un- 
pleasant aspect—but the grandmother 

Anna. He has a title. 

Burgo. Hashe, really ? 

Frau S. (outside) Are there any ghosts abroad to-night ? What are 
you making such a noise for, downstairs ? 

Burgo: Come down, mother ; we’re going to have a betrothal. 

Frau S. (outside) In the middle of the night? Don’t talk nonsense, 
Nicholas. 

Burgo. (to OLMERS) I must stipulate, though, that this affair about the 
prison must be concluded before the wedding can be thought of. 

Olm. I will answer for everything. 





Enter FRAvu STAAR. 


frau S. Now then, Honourable Deputy-Sub-Inspector of Roads and 
Bridges, what sort of a romance are you setting about now? 

Burgo. (Interrupting) Herr Olmers wants to marry Anna, and Anna 
is bent upon having him. 

Frau S._ And that is all you prevent me getting to bed for? Did I 
not speak my mind plainly enough about that in broad daylight? I 
won't have anything to do with it. 

Burgo. Butso much has happened since a 

Frau S. What does that matter‘to me? 

Burgo. The gentleman can help us in a great difficulty. 

frau S. Lethim! 

Burgo. The girl was hidden behind the curtains with him. 

frau S. So much the worse ! 

' Burgo. She will never get a husband now. 

Frau §. Then she may die an old maid. 

Burgo. The gentleman has money. 

Frau S. Well, what more ? 

Burgo. And merit. 

Frau S. Anything more? 

Burgo. And he has also an exalted title. 

frau S.A title, has he? and what sort of a title may #Aa/be, pray? 

Olm. (taking out his pocket-book) If the Honourable Widow of His 
Majesty’s late Deputy Tax-gatherer will have the goodness to cast an 
eye upon this paper, I flatter myself that she will find, according to 
the well-known excellent understanding for which the whole world 
celebrates the Honourable Widow of His Majesty’s late Deputy-Tax- 
gatherer 
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Frau S. (softening) Well, well, well; at all events, he as a very cour- 
teous gentleman. What kind of title have you, then? 

Olm. Private Secretary to the President of the Honourable Privy 
Council. : | 

Frau S, Private Secretary to the President of the Privy Council ! 
Oh, oh! that is quite another thing. There has never been anything _ 
Private in our family before. Yes; if that is so, and the Right Honour- 
able Private Secretary to the President of the Privy Council will do our 
house the honour of allying himself with it—(curtseys.). . . 

Olm, (bowing) My happiness rests entirely in the hands of the 
Honourable Widow of His Majesty’s late Deputy-Tax-gatherer. 

Frau S. (curtseying) The Right Honourable Private ee of the 
President of the Privy Council may depend upon me. 

Lurgo. Come into my counting-house : we will sign the contract. 

Olm. May I have the honour of offering my hand to the Honour- 
able Widow of His Majesty’s late Deputy Tax-gatherer ? 

Frau §. The Right Honourable Private Secretary to the President 
of the Privy Council 1§ a model of courtesy. 


[Zxeunt OLMERS and FRav STAAR, he leading her by the hand. 


Burgo. (to Sparrow) Yo not take this ill of me. A patriot must 
always be ready to sacrifice his daughter to the interests of the State. 
(takes ANNA’S hand ; she lingers). 

Spar. Your humble servant. 

Anna. Honourable Deputy Sub-Inspector of Roads and Bridges, I 
invite you to the wedding. (She bows deeply). 


_[Zxeunt ANNA and BURGOMASTER. 


Spar. Wait a little! I will write a sonnet to you at once, an ode, 
an epithalamium ! 

Klaus. (coming forward). Who knows, now, under what hedge that 
woman may be sitting, feasting on my sausages P 

Spar. Klaus, come to my room with me. I will read you my 
triolett on the Gallows. 

Klaus. Get along with your trios ; find me my ham and sausages ! 

. [ Bxit. 

Spar. (alone) I cannot have written it guife in vain! If only 
the watchman would come by, I would call Asm in. (Zo the audience, 
with the sweetest courtesy) Is there no one who will take the trouble 
to listen to my Triolett? 


FINIS. 
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A DASH FOR LIFE. 


WAS out in —— during the wild times that they had there a number 

of years ago. There must, I think, have been five or six hundred of 

us in and about S We were surrounded on all sides by bush- 

rangers. Outrages of every possible kind were of daily occurrence, 

and many a brave fellow met his death in attempting, with others, to 

break up the camps of these daring outlaws. Did I come near losing 

my life, you ask? Yes, more than once. And I particularly recall 
one time of which I will tell you. . 

We hada small, resolute company of men under us, made desperate 
by repeated wrongs, and they hardly cared what they did or what risks 
they ran, in trying to exterminate those fierce bushrangers.. 

Almost every movement of ours was watched ; but Sheldric Day, 
our captain, was as keen as the sharpest of the outlaws. So when an 
old farmer came in with his waggon filled with green-stuff and covered 
with straw, Day watched his chance and succeeded in starting him 
homeward with a load of rifles under the straw. 

Toward nightfall one man straggled off, whistling in one direction, 
with his hands in his pockets ; another went another way ; another, 
another ; and soon. Our rendezvous was Dury’s Forks, a lonely track 
of country, where the roads branched off in many directions. 

When we had once got fairly beyond the limits haunted by spies, we 
mended our pace, and the men were soon coming in from all directions 
upon the run, ready to seize their weapons and go whither Captain. Day 
might lead. 

Shaping our course in a south-westerly direction, we made what 
speed the tall, tangled, bothersome prairie-grass would allow, and crept 
on stealthily. The camp of the bushrangers was at supper; we sur- 
prised it, and a fierce hand-to-hand fight ensued. The fellows were finally 
routed ; but somehow I became separated from the rest, and two or 
three of the ruffians, discovering my situation, boredown upon me. In 
spite of my frantic efforts, they captured me, and bore me with them 
on the retreat. My company probably did not at first discover my 
absence, as it was quite dark, and so I was left to the mercies of a gang 
of cut-throats. | , 

With no delicate touch they seized upon me, securely bound my 
hands, and advised me, with the cold lips of a revolver, to keep quiet. 
They then dashed away towards a village some miles distant, where 
their headquarters were, or rather where the prison was located. 

Without a word, I was thrust into a damp, dark, underground 
apartment, whose . only saperture for light and air was a grated 
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hole which just rose above the ground level. I gathered myself up, 
and looked my situation in the face. I knew these outlaws well. I had 
nothing to expect but to be dragged forth during the night, and hanged 
upon the first projection which offered sufficient support for my weight. 
I was too well known as first lieutenant of the K Regulars to hope 
‘for mercy. My companions would doubtless think -that I had fallen, 
and leave me to my fate. 

Worn out with hard work and care, I fell asleep—though I have often 
wondered since atit. From which delightful rest I was awakened 
by a soft, rasping noise close by. 

‘“‘ Rats,” I mentally commented, and turned over. 

“Hist,” said a. voice at the window, or the grated opening that 
served for one. ‘“‘ Are you awake ? ” 

‘‘ Awake, and more than awake,” I answered, and immediately 
brought my face to the aperture. 

‘“‘ Be quiet,” said the voice. ‘Their guard is pacing not ten yards 
from here, but the darkness is favourable. Get this iron bar between 
the rods and wrench carefully towards you. I have straightened out 
the ends that were clenched upon this side.” Carefully seizing upon 
the iron bar thrust into me, I_inserted the end under the first rod, and 
gradually started it. 

“ Hist! “the guard is coming this way ; wait until he returns to the 
front,” breathed my helper. ‘ Hist!” The guard clanked by, starting 
the sweat from every pore of my body; for I expected him to stumble 
upon my friend and deliverer outside. 

‘“‘Be quick,” resumed the voice at the grating again. “ He will return 
in just twenty minutes, for I have marked his beats ; and——quick. 

One after the other, each of the bars was dropped from its place ; and 
then, by reaching my hands out through the aperture,and by dmmt of using 
my shoeless feet against the wall, I struggled, and was drawn through. 
Fortunately, I was slim and slight; a large man must have hopelessly 
strangled himself. Not too soon, either; for the guard turned the 
corner at the moment and came towards us. We crouched behind in 
the shade of the projecting wall. 

He heard nothing; saw nothing; paced his beat, and went back. 
Once out of sight, be very sure we did not lose time. Springing up, and 
catching by the top of the high fence, we swung ourselves outside. 

‘The only thing that I could get,” said Davis, leading me to an old 
mule, and cautioning me in a whisper to beware of the vicious old ani- 
mal’s heels. ‘‘ Now, look sharp ; don’t take the Red Forks, mind you, 
nor the main route that leads to the court-house. There are four roads 
by the Live Oaks, all running west ; you know them; be sure don’t take 
the third one, that leads nght into the camp of the outlaws, but the 
fourth takes you down among our boys—the Regs. Mind well my direc- 
tions, and ride softly, while I try to take up the attention of the sentinel,” 
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I mounted in a heterogeneous manner, the old mule refusing to re- 
main sufficiently stationary for me to seat myself according to the 
fashions of civilization. 

Ride softly ! Davis must have been joking. For the heels of that 
vicious brute beat the sod as though he were a drum-major beating the 
devil’s tattoo, and with considerable more force and effect. But at last 
I persuaded him with my heels to move on, not until I had heard the 
sentinel brawling with Davis, who was personating a cman: man with 
great zeal and eminent success. 

I got out of the place as soon as the stiff knees of my fine animal 
would let me: but somehow or other I became confused as to Davis’s 
directions, 

The stars broke out through the clouds; and so I passed the Red 
Forks, and the main route leading to the court-house safely ; but when 
I came to the Live Oaks—there I was out; and unconsciously too. 
‘ Tothis day I don’t know how it happened. I certainly avoided the 

third road as I believed; instead of which I turned into it. There, 
deeming myself safe, I relaxed my vigilance, and pictured our men’s 
surprise when I should ride up tothem. Three quarters ofa mile off, I 
could see their camp fire glaring. I did not shout or apprise them in 
any way of my coming ; they were for the most part asleep ; but went 
quietly on. When close up, I dashed quickly on: and—dashed right 
into the camp of bushrangers : some of whom had carried me to pnson 
but a few hours before. | 

Picture my position! Had I possessed a good horse, I should have 
made a rush for it, while they were petrified with amazement ; but my 
treacherous old beast now refused to move forward or back. Just then, 
couldn’t I have shouted with Richard, ‘‘ My kingdom for a horse !” 
Well, they had me, more’s the pity, seeing that nearly all of them were 
drunk, and the rest unsteady in their joints. Maybe they made me the 
butt of a few thick jokes as they pulled me from the old mule’s back, 
-and bound my hands, making the rope fast to a stump, and setting a 
thick, rough fellow to guard me. I was half palsied by the mistake I 
had made, and offered no resistance. No doubt that much was in my 
favour. " 

Time passed. Ere long my saa began to snore. I then cautiously 
worked my hands, and found, to my joy, that I could strain upon the 
knots and slip my hands through. This I did. . Next I made some 
slight movements to try my chance; and I found they did not arouse 
the sentinel. 

~The fire was dying down to a flickering. shade, and I knew that it 
must be within an hour or two of daylight. I crawled past my 
guard ; he did not stir; and keeping well in the shadow, I made for 
the horses of the party. When close up to them, I cautiously rose up- 
right and snatched up a picket-pin, seized the halter, and vaulted upon 
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the back of a powerful horse. He seemed docile enough : but the 
moving him out from amid the others made fAem uneasy. They stamped, 
and pawed, and neighed; and-when, with a rap of my heel as a spur, 
we dashed for the cover of the woods, the disturbance made by these 
treacherous animals alarmed the camp. 

I was in for it now. Life or death depended upon the events of the 
next fifteen minutes. I dashed into the thick, tangled woods. Utter 
darkness reigned. In five minutes I was unhorsed, but holding to the 
halter, I leaped on again, and madly dashed forward to life or to death. 

What a ride that was! Without bridle or saddle, dashing full tilt 
against the wild-grape vines everywhere strung across the way, went I. 
Once they caught me under the chin and swept me off over the horse’s 
back into the brush, with the perspiration oozing from every pore. 

I scrambled out and mounted again. It was a good horse, but a 
dangerous way. Nowa dead ‘branch would catch the corner of my 
mouth, and now something would come in contact with my eyes, mak- 
ing them sparkle again. 

But I escaped. The very dangers which beset my path saved me. 
The half-drunken rangers lacked spirit to pursue their escaped captive. 

I got through that seventeen miles’ ride somehow, coming out 
scratched and bleeding, but alive. Out on the plains, some five miles 
from L , I ran upon the remains of a mule-train that had been 
bringing us panione The drivers lay around murdered, the carts were 
plundered and broken, and one boy of fourteen, with his scalp clean 
gone, lay on the ground, yet alive. I got him up before me, for how 
-could I leave him there, and still carried him into S——. Talk of fron- 
tier life! Its wild, reckless excitement may have charms for some men ; 
but they must encounter dangers. 

“ But did the boy live, Captain ?” 

‘Bob? Oh, yes, and afterwards became a soldier too, and fought 
against the Indians.” 

‘Without his scalp ?” 


a — and thercby escaped much trouble, you understand. Pass the 
cigars.’ 
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THE MILLER OF MANNEVILLE. 
By Jutta KavaNnaGH. 


HE little brackish river which flows through Manneville turns 

the wheel of many a Norman mill on its way. There is the 

big mill for the grinding of rape, and which is to become oil in time ; 

there is the tucking mill, which dyes the river black and blue at certain 

hours ; and there is the flour mill, which belongs to Maitre Salomon, 

and is so picturesque, so green and so lovely, that it is a wonder no 
painter has found it out as yet. 

The river of Manneville is nameless. It springs in a little hollow 
not far from the road to Fontaine, flows round the village for a mile or 
so, then glides away with a low, plaintive murmur to the sea. Perhaps 
because its course is so brief, perhaps because it is so soon lost in the 
great blue waters, it has been allowed to pass through the world with- 
out a name. Was it worth while to give any to so short-lived a stream ? 
On one, too, which, being the only river for miles around, could never be 
mistaken for any other. So the river of Manneville is born, goes one 
its way, does its good work, and dies unrecorded. 

Not far from the dark spot whence it murmurs forth into the bright 
sunshine, it suddenly spreads into a little lake, skirted with hoary 
willows and tall beech trees, that cast a deep cool shade on its waters. 
An old dyke closes one extremity of the lake, and ends in Maitre 
Salomon’s mill. Beyond the dyke the lake narrows, and becoming 
river-like, flows on in the green, fresh shade of fine old trees, till it 
reaches the village. 

But of Manneville, of its street, church, and houses, there is neither 
sight or sound here. The gtay old mill, and its pleasant stone house 
and smiling orchard, ending in a gay flower-garden, are all you see if 
you go down to the @ke from the road leading to Fontaine. The 
picture is one you never forget, especially if the wheel of the mill be 
still. Wherever you look you see green trees, clear water, and blue 
sky, and, closing the scene, the old mill, seeming to sleep in the sun as 
if it were weary of its endless work, and glad to doze its last days 
away. | 

It is not a busy mill, It has had little corn to grind since the wind- 
mill was built on the hill by Fontaine; but Maitre Salomon keeps it 
going ; he will not give in to the windmill ; he hates it, talks of it with 
cool scorn, and, being a well-to-do man, he can indulge in his hobby— 
his own mill. He likes that mill for many reasons. His mother was 
born here, here she was married, and here she died when he _ was a lad 
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of fourteen. Maitre Salomon himself was born at the mill on a mid- 
summer morning, and he is apt to boast that he has never been twenty- 
four entire hours out of it since that day. Even as the Celestial 
Empire is the centre of the world to the Chinese, so is his mill the 
centre of Manneville to Maitre Salomon. 

Midsummer morning was beautiful and balmy three years ago, and 
so thought the miller, who was smoking in his orchard, looking at the 
shadow of the apple trees on the grass, and at the clear sheet of water 
which rippled gently on the sandy beach at his feet. ‘‘ I am twenty-nine 
to-day,” he soliloquised. ‘Well, it is pleasant tolive, especially here 
in the old mill.” The young miller did not go beyond this satisfactory 
conclusion ; perhaps because a thrush was singing very sweetly above 
his head ; perhaps, too, because he rarely vexed his mind with useless 
speculations. He was a tall young Norman, fair and florid, with happy 
blue eyes, and a look of calm content on his handsome, good-humoured 
face which his daily life fulfilled. It was the boast of his cousin and 
servant, Catherine, that she could do what she pleased with Maitre 
Salomon, provided she did not disturb his equanimity by speaking of 
the hateful windmill. 

‘My dear mother has been dead fifteen years,” thought the miller, 
as a faint sound of church bells came on the summer air. ‘God rest 
her soul. She was a good mother to me.” And he sighed with the 
calm sorrow with which we learn to think of the dead. 

‘Maitre Salomon,” called out a shrill voice from the house, “ will 
you not go to High Mass to-day?” 

“‘T have been to low mass,” answered the miller, taking out his pipe. 

Catherine was deaf, but taking her master’s reply for granted, she 
pursued, ‘‘ This is a great holiday. You should go to High Mass, Maitre 
Salomon.” : | 

‘“‘T sleep through the sermon,” answered the young man, with a cloud 
on his open face, ‘‘and my dear mother used to say, ‘ Never give scandal 
in God’s church.’ And she spoke truly, Catherine ; she spoke truly.” 

But Catherine, who, though deaf, seemed to know all her master’s 
answers by heart, screamed from the house,’ “And I say you give 
scandal by staying at home, Maitre Salomon ; you give scandal.” 

This was no doubt unanswerable, for the miller extinguished his pipe, 
put it in his pocket, and shunning the kitchen, entered the house by a 
side door, and gently went up stairs to his mother’s room. It had never 
been used since the sad day when she was borne out of it. Such as 
she had left it after her brief illness, it was still. When the young miller 
unlocked the door—he always kept the key of that room in his own 
care—the faint smell of lavender and dried roses which his mother had 
loved seemed to bring her dear presence back again before him. He 
closed the door softly—love and death had made the place sacred—and 
the dim light that stole in through the window, across which a vine had 
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been allowed to fling its broad green boughs, almost unpruned, gave it 
a solemn and religious aspect. 

Maitre Salomon stepred as lightly across the floor as if he feared to 
waken some sleeper hidden behind the faded pink bed-curtains, all over 
which were portrayed the fortunes of little Cinderella. He took out 
his pocket-handkerchief and dusted with it the marble slab of the old 
chest of drawers. He raised tenderly the blue pin-cushion upon it, and 
in which his mother’s two long silver hair-pins were still stuck, and 
when he put it down again, he half sighed. Grief was dead, ee not 
that fond regret which never leaves a faithful heart. 

‘* Maitre Salomon, I am going,” screamed Catherine from the bottom 
of the stairs. 

‘Very well,” he answered. 

‘Oh, you are up there again,” she muttered, rather indignantly. This 
room, which she was never allowed to enter, unless in her master’s pre- 
sence, was a sore point with Catherine. She disapproved of it, and 
hinted it was no better than a calling of ghosts, to be thus keeping up 
anempty room. ‘Just ready forthem. I wonder you will not go to 
High Mass to-day ;” she persisted, from the foot of the staircase. “ All 
Manneville will be there: Maitre Pierre Lenud and his pretty wife, | 
Fifine, you know, and Alexis, to whom Annette left that lot of money, 
and Renée, the organist’s wife. You do not know Renée, Maitre Salo- 
mon.” 

‘““We must not go to church to stare at our neighbours and their 
wives,” rather austerely answered the miller; but he spoke low, and more 
as if his dead mother could hear the words, than as if they were meant 
for Catherine. 

‘*¢ And I say it is only a calling of ghosts to keep a room empty for 
them,” she muttered, giving up the point, and going her way. 

The obstinate miller opened the window. A gentle breeze suddenly 
stirred the vine-leaves, and a golden sunbeam stole in through a thick 
cluster, making a warm light on the red tiled floor. ‘‘ That vine must 
be pruned,” thought the miller, making the little opening wider with his 
hand; he soon paused in sudden surprise at the unexpected picture 
below him. This window overlooked the narrowest part of the river. A 
tall beech tree that grew on one bank flung its broad hanging boughs 
across the stream to the other side, and wholly hid its further course 
and many windings. The little nook thus seemingly enclosed was 
wonderfully cool and green. There was a cottage close to it, but it was 
invisible from the window, and the only token that the spot was ever 
visited by any human being consisted in two white stepping-stones 
which had been placed at the root of the beech tree to lead from the 
steep bank down to the water’s edge. Many a time had the miller seen 
little birds hopping daintily across these stones, or dragon flies darting 
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very early or very late, for never once, often though he looked out, had 
he seen her or any one else by the stream. And now, to his surprise, a 
young girl, a stranger to Manneville he was sure, stood on the lowest of 
the stepping-stones, with the water rippling softly over her bare feet. 
Her curly black hair was loose and hung around her face, which it half 
hid; the sleeves of her little white bodice were tucked up to her 
elbows, and left her arms bare, and her faded red cloth petticoat was 
carefully gathered above her ankles, so as not to get wet. She stood 
very still, looking down at herself in the water, then suddenly sitting 
down on the topmost stone, and bending over the river, she took up 
watey in both her hands and began washing her face with great zeal. An 
obstinate black spot on her left cheek required a good deal of rubbing 
and several appeals to the natural mirror at her hand, before she was 
satisfied. Shaking back her hair, she showed the miller a pleasant round 
dimpled face, just then all sparkling with bright water-drops, and two 
laughing blue eyes, with an open childish look in them that did one 
good to see. He thought that, her ablutions being performed, she would 
go away, but she did not. She wiped her face dry with a white cloth 
lying on the grass, then took out a little comb from her pocket, and 
combed out her hair very carefully. Then she tied it back witha 
crimson ribbon, which she bound round her head after, in what the 
miller thought, a very becoming fashion; then bending over the water, 
she looked at herself and seemed by no means to quarrel with her own 
image. 

“ Mariette, Mariette, you will never be ready,” cried a voice far 
away. 

“T am coming, com—ing,” answered the young girl, with a sort of 
song, and slipping her feet into a pair of wooden shoes that lay by her, 
she sprang away, and in a moment was hidden from the miiller’s view. 
He waited awhile to see if she would return, but she did not, so he let 
the vine-leaves fall back, closed the window, shut the door, and went 
down to the solitary kitchen. The sun was shining through the tall 
’ window on the brick floor, and the great clock was ticking behind the 
half-open door. The summer air was still, and as the mill was not at 
work, the sound of the church-bells were very clear. ‘Catherine is 
right ; I ought to go to mass,” thought the miller; and as it was not too 
late, he dressed and went at once. 

High Mass was beginning as Maitre Salomon eared the church of 
Manneville, and went upto his bench. He hada whole one to himself, 
in which he always sat alone, Catherine never used it. She had sat 
at the lower end of the church in a dark corner, and in the draught of 
two doors, ever since she was fifteen, and would have been wretched to 
sit anywhere else. It was, therefore, with a start of surprise that the 
miller saw a woman kneeling in the seat where ever since his mother 
had died he had knelt and prayed alone; and with much trepidation 
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that he recognized the young girl whom he had seen from the window 
in his mother’s room. She knelt with her face buried in her little 
brown hands, but he was sure of her identity, and was so disconcerted 
that he had barely recovered his presence of mind by the time the 
sermon began. His little neighbour never once turned towards him. 
Her eyes were fastened on the pages of her book and the miller could 
scarcely see her bent face. There was nothing distracting in the top of 
her white cap, nor even in the end of crimson nbbon which came down 
behind on her slender neck ; her little girlish figure was so still that, if 
his head had not been pertinaciously turned her way, Maitre Salomon 
might have forgotten her presence; but he did not, and it was only by 
staring at the large brass eagle reading-desk in front of the altar that 
he succeeded in keeping his eyes off of her till mass was ended. Even 
then he kept staring on at the eagle, till a little low voice said in his 
ear, “ Please let me pass.” Then he gave a great start, and saw for a 
moment a little round face which passed by him, and, mingling with the 
crowd, was gone almost as soon as seen. The miller did not look for 
it; he was a shy man by nature and habit, and went straight home. 

Maitre Salomon stood on the road in front of his house the next day, 
when he heard the sound of a beetle hard at work on some linen in the 
vicinity of the beech tree. “Is it the little girl with the red ribbon ? ”’ 
thought the miller, and he went straight up to his mother’s room. He 
opened the window very softly and peeped through the vine-leaves ; he 
saw the little girl with the red ribbon, as he called her, washing some 
linen with much superfluous energy, and a prodigal use of that noisy 
beetle which had betrayed her presence. She knelt in the box lined 
with straw which French peasant-women use for that purpose, and was 
rinsing out a long white table-cloth, dyeing the little river with soap 

bubbles that floated down the stream. When this was done, she sat 
' down on the higher one of the two stones, and began biting in a piece 
of brown bread with the honest appetite of fifteen. 

“It is but a little thing, a young thing,” thought the miller, watching 
her with much pleasure through the vine-leaves. ‘‘ How it bites in that 
hard dry bread,” and he looked on when the bread was eaten, and the 
washing resumed, and he forgot the passing of time till twelve struck 
and the Angelus rang. No sooner did the little girl hear the church 
bellthan she started to her feet with a suddenness that partook of alarm, 
and snatching up her linen, washed and unwashed, she rushed off, leav- 
ing her box, beetle, and soap behind her. In a few minutes Susanne 
came and fetched them. Then all was still again, and,the little river 
flowed on quietly once more, and a white pigeon alighted on one of 
the stepping-stones, and after strutting up and down across it for awhile, 
flew away. . 

“Who and what can she be?” thought the miller, as he sat eating 
his dinner by the table in the kitchen window. Catherine, who was 
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washing up plates and dishes by the fireplace, in which, though it was 
June, a wood fire was crackling, unexpectedly gave him the information 
he wanted. 

‘Some people are lucky,” began Catherine, in a high, irritated key ; 
“they do not go into service; they have servants of their own, who wear 
red ribbons in their lair—little pert, conceited things.” 

The miller, on hearing this, gave Catherine a look which so plainly 
said “ What!” that she resumed in a louder tone, ‘‘I say that Susanne’s 
new servant is a scandal! Why she sat in your bench yesterday, Maitre 
Salomon! She is as saucy as a sparrow. I saw her washing this morn- 
ing; and how Susanne can trust her with linen—why a baby knows as 
much about washing as she does, with her red ribbon. A little gadder 
too! Why, when twelve struck, instead of seeing to her mistress’s 
dinner, and turning her hand to anything useful, she rushed past our 
garden with her head bare and her arms all covered with soap-suds, and 
her feet almost out of her wooden shoes, and ran along like a mad thing 
on the road to Fontaine. Susanne must be crazy to have taken that 
little thing, with as much sense in her head as a linnet. And her name 
is Mariette, too ;” she added, as if this were the culminating point in 
the sins of Susanne’s servant. 

The miller heard this, but all he thought was, ‘Why did she start off 
so as twelve struck, and what could she be racing off to Fontaine for?” 
and instead of smoking his after-dinner pipe by the little lake as usual, 
he went and walked up and down the hedge that divides his garden 
from the road. Presently he heard a clatter of wooden shoes, and look- 
ing over the hedge, the tall miller saw a little figure coming towards 
him. It was she, bare-headed, and dressed just as he had seen her 
washing, In a dingy old red petticoat, and with a large cotton handker- 
chief loosely fastened around her neck. She was much flushed, and 
rather out of breath, but she brought back neither bundle nor basket. 
The miller looked after her as she dived down the shady path that led 
to Susanne’s cottage, and he wondered what her errand on that lonely 
sunburnt road had been. 

Maitre Salomon had not much to do about this time, so he went up 
and down a good deal to his mother’s room, or walked in his garden by 
the hedge, but. he did not see Mariette. Once or twice, however, he 
heard her singing in a voice so sweet and clear that he thought, ‘‘ Ca- 
therine was right in calling her alinnet. She is a bird, one hears but 
does not see her.” 

At length, on the Saturday morning, he saw her again from behind 
the-vine-leaves. She had come for water to the river, and laying her 
pitcher slantwise in the stream, she let it fill there slowly, idly watching 
the water as it flowed in and out. She stood in the dry shade of the 
beech tree, but here and there a sunbeam stole in upon her, and one 
played on her head and lit up her dark hair with specks of the richest 
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gold. The miller—who perhaps had a painter’s eye—was watching her 
with infinite pleasure, when the noonday Angelus rang. On hearing it, 
Mariette snatched up her pitcher, which was not half full, and darted 
away, leaving a great blank of shade on the spot where she had been. 
The miller went down to the kitchen, took his hat from its peg behind 
the door, and without heeding Catherine’s “ Why, Maitre Salomon, the 
soup Is on the table,” he walked out on the road to Fontaine. To his 
surprise he saw Mariette climbing up a narrow path leading to a shady 
orchard on the left side of the road, and which belonged to no less a 
person than the miller himself. What could take her there? It wasa 
wild, secluded spot, beyond which extended many a cornfield, and where 
the miller’s cow grazed alone all the day long. ‘She cannot want to 
talk with Roquette,” thought the miller, ‘and surely my unripe apples 
cannot tempt her.” And he too climbed up the path, and was soon 
straying among the low, broad apple-trees. The spot was wild and 
lovely, a little nest of green lying in the hollow lap of the hill. Ro- 
quette was grazing there in solitary state, and a swarm of wild bees that 
had made its nest in a hollow tree, filled the place with a soft drowsy 
murmur, very pleasant to hear in the hot summer noon; lovely wild 
flowers and large white mushrooms also grew there in abundance, and 
lent their wild beauty to the miller’s orchard; but the little brown- 
headed girl whom he had followed there was invisible. At length he 
found her out. The southern end of the orchard was enclosed by a 
bank of mossy rock and green earth, at the foot of which grew a lonely 
oak, young and strong and with sturdy boughs, that flung their shade 
far into the neighbouring cornfield. Now Mariette was perched bird- 
like on the lowest of these boughs, and whilst she clung with one arm 
to the trunk of the oak, she shaded her eyes with the hand that was free, 
looking earnestly at something far away. Suddenly she dropped down 


__ as lightly from her bough as if she had had a pair of wings to her back, 


and skipping among the rocks of the bank, she ran away through the 
orchard, and passed close to the miller, looking up at him with childish, 
fearless eyes, and giving him a little nod as he stepped aside to make 
way for her. Maitre Salomon looked after her till she had vanished, 
then he climbed up the bank, and without requiring the aid of the oak 
bough, he scanned attentively the prospect at which Mariette had been 
gazing. Corn, tall yellow corn, corn waving beneath the summer sun 
in the soft summer air, was all he saw—save far away in the glittering 
haze of noonday, the sails of the windmill moving lazily. Even as the 
miller eyed them askance their motion ceased, and all was still again in 
the tranquil landscape. “It never can be to look at that thing, that 
she came Here thought the miller, “she knows better, I am sure, little 
though she is.’ 

However that might be, close observation gave the miller the cer- 
tainty that every day a little before noon Mariette went up to his 
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orchard. Only once did he follow her and watch her from a distance, 
_and then he saw her again perched in the tree. “I suppose it is a bird, 
and likes that,” thought the miller, greatly puzzled. 

Every village has its bad character. The bad character of Manne- 
ville just then was a young scamp called Simon Petit, who though no 
more than ten years old, had the credit of robbing all the farmyards 
and plundering all the orchards in the place. A favourite exploit of 
this young brigand’s was also to catch, in spite of every penal injunc- 
tion to the contrary, the speckled trout that played on the pretty bed 
of the little river. 

“The young villain is at his old tricks,” indignantly thought Maitre 
Salomon, as looking through the vine-leaves on a sunny moming, he 
saw, instead of Mariette, the little cunning face and serpent figure of 
Simon, who, armed with a long pole, was cautiously exploring the banks 
of the river. He stole away, and was soon hidden among the alder 
bushes. He had scarcely vanished, when Mariette appeared with a 
pitcher in her hand. She laid it down in the stream, and watched the 
water flowing into it, with asad, dejected look. Twelve struck ; Mariette 
did not stir. Something had happened assuredly, or she would never 
stand thus with downcast eyes and arms hanging down loosely by her 
sides. But suddenly she gave a start as Simon Petit, stepping out from 
behind the alder bushes, appeared before her with a fine trout in his 
hand. He, too was, taken by surprise, but looking her boldly in the 
face, he said with cool effrontery :— 

“The trout jumped out of the river, and so I picked itup. You 
saw it jumping, did you not?” . 

‘No, indeed,” bluntly answered Mariette. She looked incredulous ; 
Simon’s little cunning eyes winked, but he was mute; Mariette said: 

‘Do something for me, and no one shall know about the trout: run 
up the road, go through the orchard on the left hand, climb up into 
the oak tree, and tell me if .the sails of the windmill are quiet or 
turning ?” 

‘What do you want to know that for ?” asked Simon. 

*¢ Never mind.” 

‘“Then why do you not go yourself ?” 

‘Will you go or not?” she asked, stamping her foot impatiently. 

She held out no threat about the trout, yet Simon gave in at once, 
and promising to do her errand, he vanished. Mariette sat down on 
the higher of the two stepping-stones, and clasping her hands around 
her knees, waited patiently for his return. 

Maitre Salomon, shaking his head at what he had heard and seen, 
went down stairs, walked out on the road, and found Simon there, peer- 
ing round him before he ventured into the orchard, for he had been 
caught there once upon atime, and fear, like a dragon, kept watchin the 
path. The miller had no need to speak. The moment Simon saw 
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him, he caught up his trout, which he had hidden in a cool hollow of 
the hedge, and fled precipitatcly. The miller looked after him with 
grim satisfaction, and thought : ‘‘I suppose I must do that little thing’s 
errand, and see about that windmill myself now.” 

So he went up to his orchard and ascertained that his enemy the 
windmill was motionless. ‘ But what can she want to know that for?” 
thought Maitre Salomon as he came down again. 

‘Why your soup has been cooling this half hour, Maitre Salomon,” 
cried Catherine, standing on the threshold of the kitchen door ; but 
without heeding her Maitre Salomon walked round. the mill, took a 
little path that led to the river, and found Mariette still sitting on the 
stepping-stone and waiting there for Simon’s return. She looked round 
on hearing the miller’s step, and gazed up at him with simple wonder 
on her young face. He looked down at her quietly, and entered at 
once on his subject. “I am the miller, and yonder is my mill, and 
from my window, the one with the vine-leaves up there, I heard you a 
while ago talking to that good-for-nothing Simon Peut. Take my 
advice, and have nothing to do with that fellow, who has more wicked- 
ness in his little finger than many a big man in his whole body.” 

‘And is there a window up there behind the vine?” was Mariette’s 
only reply. ‘Well, I should never have thought so ; how can you see 
from behind these thick green leaves?” 

‘That is neither here nor there,” answered the miller, a little im- 
patiently ; “ but Simon knows better than to put a foot in my orchard 
since the day: when I caught him stoning Roquette after filling his cap 
with apples ; so he ran away when he saw me. Being, as it were, the 
cause of your disappointment, I went in his stead, though what you can 
want to look at that windmill for, is more than I can imagine. Take 
my word for it, of all the ugly things of man’s making, a windmill is 
the ugliest, and #/a¢ windmill is the ugliest I ever saw. But every one 
to his liking ; and any time you fancy going up to the orchard, why do 
so, and take some of the fruit and be welcome to it, for you see the 
orchard is mine, and if I make you welcome, why no one has a right to 
gainsay it.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Mariette, who looked as if she had not minded 
a word he was uttering. ‘“ But please, were the sails going ?” 

“ Why should they be?” asked the miller rather snarply. ‘*I tell you 
that mill is a bad thing altogether, and that he who built it has rued it 


many and many a time.” 
“Well, but were the sails going?” again asked Mariette, looking 


anxious. 
“No!” decisively answered the miller; “‘ they were as still as if they 


were nailed.” 
‘The colour fled from Mariette’s cheeks, ahd left them white. 


“ They were not going,” she said faintly; “then I am undone, un- 
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done!” and she looked at him so wildly, wringing her hands, that the 
miller thought she was surely distracted. 

“Why, child,” he argued, “ what can that windmill be to you ? ” 

Mariette did not answer him; but looking at him in the same wild 
way, she rose and left him without uttering another word. ‘Is the 
little thing crazy?” thought Maitre Salomon, going back to the mill- 
house a strangely puzzled man. 

This was to be a day of events to every one about the mill: Catherine, 
much perplexed by Maitre Salomon’s fancy to go out instead of eating 
his soup, was stealing out softly to see what he was about when she 
was accosted by an old beggar-woman from Fontaine, named Justine. 
‘‘ This is not Friday,” said Catherine, sharply, “Come on Friday, and 
you will get something, as usual.” Friday is the great begging and 
almsgiving day in Manneville. 

“You should not let riches harden your heart, Mademoiselle Cathe- 
rine,” said Justine pitifully. ‘“ You should not. It is not because 
your cousin Mederic has left you all that money that you should ill-use 
_the poor, Mademoiselle Catherine.” 

Even the deaf can hear the magic words “riches” pattnone® 
Catherine put questions and was answered, and Catherine learned with 
indignation and dismay that her cousin Maitre Mederic, the childless 
widower, was dead and buried, and that his heirs had begun to quarrel 
over his inheritance, without thinking it needful to summon her toa 
division of tle spoil, Catherine was a woman of spirit. In five 
minutes her resolve was taken, and when Maitre Salomon came in to 
his dinner, Catherine, instead of giving him a scolding, informed him, 
in her highest key, that she was going to Fontaine to get her rights ; 
that she was sure the old oaken press, black and bright as ebony, 
would be gone if she delayed ; and last of all, that her cousin Mederic 
was dead. 

Thus it happened that Maitre Salomon, instead of being cheered by 
the conversation of Catherine that evening, sat alone in his kitchen, 
and after eating his supper of bread and cheese, and drinking his glass 
of cider, looked dreamily in the embers of his decaying fire of rape 
stalks. 

The evenings are always chill in Manneville, and this was a rainy 
one; besides, Maitre Salomon liked company, “and fire is good company 
at any time, as my mother used to say,” he remarked to himself. So 
he sat, and was looking absently at the mild red glow on his hearth, 
when the kitchen door behind him opened softly, and, looking sharply 
round, the miller saw the pale, startled face of Mariette in the open- 
in 

te Oh, please, can I come in?” she whispered. ‘I shall stay only a 
little while ; but please do let me in.” 

**Come in,” said the miller, rising. ‘ What is it?” 
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Mariette, instead of answering him, darted in, looked round her 
sharply, espied, spite the mild gloom in the kitchen, the door that led 
to the rooms on the first floor, and opening it, flew up the steps, as 
swift and light as a kitten. The miller was rather bewildered, but 
phlegmatic people rarely lose their presence of mind; so Maitre 
S.:lomon lit a candle, bolted the kitchen door, and followed his 
visitor, whom he found on the landing hiding behind the door cf 
Catherine’s room. 

‘* Mariette,” he said, ‘* what has happened ? ” : 

**The tinker has come for me,” she replied pityfully. ‘ He says he is 
my father you know; but I know he is not, and I will never go away 
with him, never. He came into Susanne’s, but I jumped out of the 
window as he entered the door, and pray do not tell him I am here, 
for I hate him, I do.” 

The light of the miller’s candle fell on the pat tearful face of the 
frightened girl. 

‘The tinker—what tinker?” he asked. ; 

“The tinker,” she said pettishly, as if the world held but one, “and 
I hate him, and do not tell him I am here; and pray do not give me 
up to him.” 

If she had been an outcast, steeped in shame and sin, the miller 
could not have resisted the appeal nor the pitiful look she raised to 
his. 

‘No one shall touch thee here,” he said almost sternly. ‘‘ And look,” 
he added, drawing a key from his pocket and opening a door at the 
farthest end of the landing, “this is my dead mother’s room. Take the 
light, go in, and lock the door on thyself, and let us see who will go in 
after thee there.” 

Mariette did as she was bid, and entered the room in a silent awe, 
wakened by the words ‘‘ dead mother.” The miller waited till she had 
locked the door on herself, then he went downstairs, lit another candle, 
unbolted the door, and taking out his pipe, began to smoke leisurely. 
He had not been engaged thus five minutes when the door opened, and 
Catherine, followed by the dirtiest and most ill-looking gipsy sort 
of tinker whom the miller had ever set his eyes on, entered the 
kitchen. 

“ Well, Maitre Salomon,” shecried in breathless indignation, ‘I told you 
how it would be. The black oaken press was gone, and the warming-pan 
as well. That warming-pan had been a hundred years in the family, and 
I had a longing for it ever since I was a child. You could read seven- 
teen hundred and fifty-five upon it quite plainly, and this honest 
tinker whom I have just met, actually had it yesterday from my cousin 
Angelique herself to clean up, and he says it was as good as new and 
as bright as gold.” 

‘Tt was a noble warming-pin,” said the tinker, in_a hollow voice, 
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whilst his dark eye stole about the room as if in search of somethinz 
or some one. He had a swarthy face, harsh features, and a rusty 
brown beard, and the miller thought he had never seen so evil-looking 
a fellow ; so, being a man of few words, he asked shortly, ‘‘ What is 
your business here ?”’ 

‘““I came about some siucepans,” humbly answered the tinker, 
looking at Catherine. 

‘Yes, you shall have them all,” she replied, guessing what was going 
on, “but I must know what Angelique got besides the warming-pan : IE 
know Mederic had copper saucepans ; there was one as large as this— 
suppose you begin with it?” 

She was going to take down a large -casserole, and the tinker was 
stepping forward to take it from her, when the miller took out his pipe, 
stretched out his arm, and uttered a “Stop,” so loud and imperative 
that even Catherine heard it. 

‘‘ Not a casserole, nota warming-pan of my late mother’s, shall that 
man touch,” he said sternly. ‘Such as they are now, they remain.’ 

Having uttered tnis sentence with due solemnity, the miller rose and 
walked out. Catherine was sure to understand that when the miller 
walked out of his own kitchen he had invariably pronounced some 
Sentence from which there was no appeal. 

Maitre Salomon went no farther than the end of his own garden. 
He suddenly remembered that he had left the enemy in the very heart 
of the citadel, and walking back to the house at once, he found the 
kitchen empty, whilst a streak of light coming down the staircase, and 
a sound of voices, guided him to the first floor. He walked up softly, 
and caught the tinker in the act of trying the door of his mother’s room, 
whilst he was saying, ‘I dare say she is in here.” 

Maitre Salomon took the gipsy by the arm, swung him round, and 
thrusting him down stairs, exclaimed in wrath, very unusual to him, 
“You scoundrel, how dare you attempt to go in there ? And you, Cathe- 
rine, are you mad, and do you mean us to part, that you brought him 
up here?” 

“Heaven bless you, Maitre Salomon,” cried Catherine, looking 
frightened out of her wits, “the poor man meant no harm, and knew 
nothing about the room. He is only looking after his cat, Minette. 
It seems she escaped from him a while ago, so I daresay he thought 
she had crept up the vine and got in there, and I hope you have not 
hurt the honest man. Heseems so fond of his cat; I suppose he 
carries her about with him; and how was a to know that doors are 
locked, and rooms kept for ghosts, poor man.’ 

Without heeding this speech, the miller went down and ascertained 
that the intruder was gone; but when Catherine, after casting this 
parting taunt about ghosts and the closed door, came down in her turn 
and looked about her, she saw, to her dismay, that her new umbrella, 
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which she had put in a corner on coming in, had disappeared as we'll 
as the tinker. 

“The honest man took it to clean it up for you,” said the miller, 
with grim satisfaction. ‘Perhaps he thought it was Minette.” 

‘The thief! I shall catch him yet,” cried Catherine. But the tinker, 
whether a thief or not, was not so easily caught ; and when at the end 
of ten minutes she came back red with anger and running, she bore 
no umbrella in her hand. Her lamentations at this calamitous ending 
of her journey to Fontaine in search of an inheritance were so loud and 
so troublesome, that the miller said impatiently, ‘‘ Go to bed, Catherine, 
go to bed, and let us hear no more about the umbrella or the tinker.” 

And as Catherine was tired, she did go to bed after a while, not 
without grumbling at the hard-heartedness of men, for whom one might 
slave and slave, and be treated like a dog in the end. 


Maitre Salomon bore all this philosophically ; and when the house was - 


quiet once more, he went to the dresser, took down a plate, put bread 
and cheese on the table, and filled a jug with cider. Then he softly 
stole upstairs, and tapped at the door of his mother’s room. It opened 
cautiously, and Mariette’s little round face and startled eyes peeped 
out at last. 

‘*' You may come down,” said the miller; “he is gone. Catherine 
is in bed, and she is deaf as a post.” 

Mariette obeyed, not without casting many startled looks around her. 

‘“*T tell you not to be afraid,” said the miller, when they stood in 
the kitchen. ‘He is gone, and here are bread and cheese and cider for 
you. Eat and drink; you are as pale as a ghost.” 

At first Mariette would not hear of eating or drinking, and kept 
looking behind her back; but when the miller bolted the door, she 
uttered a sigh of relief, sat down, and after a little coaxing, took a sip 
of the cider; then, after a little more persuasion, she began to bite in 
the bread and cheese, remarking, apologetically, 

_ “Twas just sitting down to supper when he came in at the door, 
and I had to jump out of the window.” 

The miller looked at her fresh young face, and remembering the 

* sallow, ill-looking tinker, he could not help saying: “ Surely that fellow 
is no father of yours ?” 

But Mariette raised her eyebrows, pursed up her lips, and shaking 
her head wisely, said, ‘‘She did not know—she could not tell. He might 
not be her father; but then she remembered no other. He used to 
beat her, to be sure; but some fathers ‘beat their daughters. All she 
reiuembered of herself was trotting by his side when he went about 
tinkering, and being sometimes carried on his back ; of course he made 
her beg, but she did not get much; may be that was why he beat her. 
Perhaps he had stolen her, and that she was some grand lady's offspring. 
Only how could she tell?” It is so hardto know whose child one is,” argued 
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Manette, gravely. ‘It was because he beat her so one evening that 
Pere Joseph, who built the windmill, you know, that handsome wind- 
mill”—Maitre Salon.on winced—“ bought her from the tinker through 
sheer pity, and that was how she had been living with Jacques in the 
windmill ever since dear Pére Joseph died.” As she came to this 
part of her story Mariette’s eyes grew dim, and her voice faltered. 
The miller looked hard at her, and was silent awhile. 

“IT suppose you are to marry Jacques, and live in that handsome 
windmill,” he remarked, rather shortly. 

“Marry Jacques! Why Jacques was married,” pettishly exelaimed 
Mariette. “As to living in the windmill, how could she, when she was 
pursued by that horrid tinker? Had she not been obliged to come 
and hide from him at Susanne’s? And had it not been agreed between 
her and Jacques that he would use the sails of his windmill as a signal 
to let her know when the tinker was coming? And had not Jacques 
sent her word that very morning not to stir out of doors? And was 
she not ready to expire with sheer fright when Maitre Salomon told 
her that the sails of the windmill were motionless, and she thereby 
knew that the dreadful tinker was on her track? But she would die 
first, she would, before she went again with him tramping about the 
country, mending old saucepans. Yes, she would die first; but what a 
pretty room that was upstairs, only how terrified she was in it; but 
then the story of Cinderella on the curtains, was so pretty that she 
could not help looking at it, and reading the legends under every 
picture : she had never seen such a pretty room.” And so she prattled 
on, eating and drinking all the time, and seeming to have put by every 
fear and every care. 

Many a time had the miller shaken his head as he listened to her 
story. It was such a pitiful one. He saw her a little child, wandering 
about with that savage tinker, beaten, ill-used, made to beg, and only 
saved from his clutches by becoming a dependent in a stranger’s house. 
They had been kind to her, it seemed, at the windmill, but this 
Jacques had not married her, of course not, and what was to become 
of her now, poor little thoughtless thing ? 

‘‘ Mariette,” he said, at length, ‘ hast thou got a sweetheart ?” 

“No,” replied Mariette, shortly. 

‘No lad, no young man of Fontaine, whom thou wouldst care for 
and like to marry ?” 

‘“Where is the use, when no one would have me?” she said, im- 
patiently. 

‘‘ Then she did care for some one,” thought the miller, a little down- 
cast ; but no, a few more questions convinced him that Mariette was 
fancy free, only she knew very well that because of her doubtful birth 


and poverty no one would care to have her, and it did not please her 
to be reminded of the fact. 
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“Well, well, there is time enough for thee to enter on the cares of 
marriage,” said the miller; “yet it would save thee from the tinker. 
Only just promise me this—do not mairy without letting me know 
about ‘it first ? ” 

““Why so?” asked Mariette, opening her blue eyes. 

“‘I may want to make thee a present,” replied the miller, after a long 
pause. : 

Mariette looked grateful and beaming; but all of a sudden the look 
of fear came back to her face. She had heard a noise outside; she 
was sure the tinker was coming. In vain the miller reminded her that 
the tinker, having taken Catherine’s umbrella, would not @ome back. 
Mariette assured him that to steal and return to the very house whence 
he had stolen was the tinker’s way. In short, she was so frightened 
and so restless that Maitre Salomon, struck with a bright idea, or what 
he thought such, said :— 

““Do not leave the house for fear thou shouldst meet the tinker, 
child. Go back to the room upstairs, and sleep there for to-night. It 
is my mother’s room, and no one has slept in it since she died. I will 
walk round to Susanne, and tell her that thou art safe here.” 

Mariette looked charmed, then frightened. Security is delightful ; 
but ghosts are dreadful company, and Catherine’s words about that 
room had not fallen on heedless ears; but ghosts, after all, are not so 
terrible as the living, so she accepted the miller’s hospitable proposal, 
and whilst he went round to tell Susanne of her whereabouts, Mariette 
stole back to her refuge upstairs. 

She was not very timorous, after all; and, although she entered that 
room with a sort of awe, it soon gave place to other feelings. She 
liked the scent of the lavender and dried roses; she liked those pink 
bed-curtains, and the story of little Cindrella upon them; so noble a 
chest of drawers as this she had never seen; and the faded blue pin- 
cushion, with the long silver pins in it, was a marvel in her eyes. Not 
in all the windmill was there a room like this! Surely the late owner 
of that room had been a happy woman? Was she like her son, won- 
dered Mariette, tall and fair, and had she blue eyes and a serious 
smile? As she stood on the middle of the floor, looking round her, 
with a light in her hand, and thus speculating, she suddenly thought of 
something else, put down the light, went to the window, and, opening 
it softly, and parting the vine-leaves, looked out on the dark night. 

It was not all dark, for the moon was out, riding in the sky with 
strange haste, thought Mariette. Her light fell in streaks on the little 
gurgling river below, making patches of silver here and there. Every- 
thing was very still: then, all of a sudden, Mariette heard voices talking 
low in that stillness. One was Susanne’s, and the other—yes, she was 
sure the other voice was the tinker’s. What was he saying? She could 
not tell, for terror almost paralysed her, but she could guess, for she 
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heard the words room” and “ vine-leaves” very plainly. Had the 
light betrayed her? Mariette ran and blew it out at once, then came 
back to the window, and, not daring to put her head out through the 
vine-leaves, keeping in her breath, so great were her terror and her 
wish to hear more, she listened intently, whilst the careless moon still 
rode in the sky, throwing her quivering light on the little river gliding 
softly on its way to the sea. 

Susanne was not in her cottage when Maitre Salomon went to tell 
her that Mariette was at the mill-house. He went again in an hour’s 
time, but Susanne had not returned; he shook her door and knocked 
at it in vain. “Well, the child is safe, at least,” thought the miller, and 
he went back to his own home, and, after sitting up till midnight—a 
very rare occurrence with him—he softly went upstairs to bed. He 
paused as he passed by the door of his mother’s room. It was very 
still. ‘The little bird is fast asleep,” he thought kindly. ‘It has put 
its head under its wing after all its troubles, and it is fast asleep.” And 
he felt hospitably glad to have given this poor hunted bird so safe a 
nest. 

Catherine, whose slumbers had been much disturbed by dreams of 
the black oaken press, the warming-pan, and her stolen umbrella, rose 
with dawn, and was rather surprised to find her master below with a 
loaf and a plateful of freshly gathered cherries on the table before 
him. ‘“ Are you hungry, Maitre Salomon,” she exclaimed. “ Why you 
never eat at this hour!” 

‘T suppose I can eat my own cherries when I like,” he answered 
shortly ; and to put an end to her questions he walked out into the 
garden. He felt annoyed not to have been beforehand with Catherine ; 
he was sure Mariette was awake and. hungry, and. he wished her to 
gome of his cherries, the best in Manneville; also he had been thinking 
all night over something which he wished to say to her this morning. 
For one so calm, not to say phlégmatic, Maitre Salomon felt in a rare 
fever, and there was a great throb of mingled uneasiness and joy at his 
heart, when he saw Catherine leave the house, and heard her scream 
to him from the garden gate that she was going to look for her umbrella, 
and would not be long away. 

“She is always long, God bless her poor soul,” thought Maitre 
Salomon, going back to the house. His first act was to bolt the kitchen 
door, so as not to be surprised, then he stole upstairs, and knocking 
softly at the door of his mother’s room, he said aloud: “ Mariette, 
Catherine is gone, and thou must have something to eat. Shall I bring 
thee the bread and cherries, and leave them at the door, or wilt thou 
come down to the kitchen. It is nice and cool, and the door is 
bolted.” Mariette returned no answer. 

Was she still asleep? These young things sleep both sound and late. 
The miller raised his voice and spoke again—in vain. With a vague 
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suspicion of the truth, he tried the door, it yielded to his hand. He 
looked in from the threshold ; Mariette was not there. The bed had 
not been slept in, the window was open, the cage was empty, and the 
bird was flown. She had fled in the night through the door or down 
the window, by the help of the old vine; no matter when or how, one 
thing was certain, she was gone—gone without so much as bidding 
him good-bye, or saying “I thank you.” 

She was an ungrateful child, and the miller felt he ought not to have 
given her another thought; but he could not help himself, and even 
though he felt sure he should not find her at Susanne’s, he yet went 
round at once to his neighbour’s cottage. Susanne’s amazement at his 
questions was too genuine to be feigned. She had seen nothing of the 
girl since she had left her cottage the evening before. 

“J dare say the tinker has got her, after all,” said Susanne, shaking 
her head; ‘‘ I always said he would. He ts her father, you know.” . 

How calmly she spoke of it. Maitre Salomon felt too angry to do 
more than turn his back upon her and walk away. He did not go back 
to his own house. He felt sadly sure that he should be as unsuccessful 
in Fontaine as he had been with Susanne; yet a tormenting power 
which he could not resist actually made him walk off at once to that 
object of his aversion the windmill, and seek the fugitive there. ‘I 
only want to know that she is safe, that 1s all,” he said to himself, as if 
he needed that justification of his egregious piece of folly. ‘She is a 
child, and she slept, or was to sleep, in my mother’s room, and so I ought 
to know what has become of her.” | 

Maitre Salomon found the miller, a sturdy young man white with 
flour, standing at his own door with a fat baby in his arms. “I come 
to see about Mariette,” said Maitre Saldmon abruptly ; for the right of 
the windmill and of his rival had roused his old animosity to all its 
early vigour. ‘I think she ought not to have gone away without bid- 
ding me good-bye; but that is neither here nor there ; provided she is 
safe, I am content; let her be civil or not.” 

‘“Marie,” called the miller, ‘“‘come out. Here is the miller from 
Manneville, who has something to say about Mariette.” A fresh young 
woman came out on this summons, and Maitre Salomon telling them 
both briefly all he knew, again asked about Mariette. 

“ Then the tinker has got her, after all,” said the young miller coolly. 
‘‘ Marie, take the baby, it is getting sleepy.” Then turning to Maitre 
Salomon : ‘ You know nothing more about her, I suppose ?” 

‘Did I not come to ask about her?” said the miller, curtly. 

“Ah! to be sure.” And, having handed the baby to his wife, the 
owner of the windmill looked hard at the owner of the watermill. 
‘Maitre Salomon felt exasperated. 

“Will you do nothing? Will you not interfere ?” he asked, glaring 
at his enemy. 
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“Tam that baby’s father, and the tinker is Mariette’s father,” stolidly 
answered Jacques. 

“JT do not believe it. I will never believe the wretch is that poor 
innocent child’s father!” indignantly retorted Maitre Salomon. 

‘Perhaps he is not,” quietly said Jacques, and he looked at his rival 
as much as to say, ‘‘If you pléase, that matter is settled.” 

Maitre Salomon scorned to waste any more words on this unfeeling 
animal. With a sad and heavy heart he went home, thinking all the 
way: “Oh, Mariette; if I had had the care of you all these years, I 
would not let you go so coolly from me; and no tinker, no, not were 
he ten times your father, should have taken you.” 

Maitre Salomon found Catherine at home, and in great glee. ‘“I 
have found my umbrella,” she cried. ‘‘ The villain had sold it to Vic- 
toire, but I made her give it back ; and he is in prison at Fontaine, the 
good-for-nothing scapegrace, for having stolen Desiré’s new chaldron, 
which he bought last Michaelmas, you know.” 

‘“‘In prison at Fontaine,” cried the miller, with sudden hope, “and 
—and was any one found with him?” 

Joy seemed to have opened Catherine’s ears, for she heard and 
answered the question. ‘Some one with him? No, indeed ; there is 
a band of them, no doubt ; but he was caught alone.” 

The miller was glad to think the child was safe; but it stung him 
to learn that she had not been forcibly taken away. ‘It was of her. 
own free will that she left me so ungratefully in the night,” he thought, 
sitting down with a downcast look. ‘‘She wanted me no more, and 
so she stole away without so much as ‘ good-bye’ or ‘thank you,’ little 
uncivil thing. I will think no more about her.” 

‘“Why, Maitre Salomon, you have not caten your cherries, after all, z 
said Catherine. 

‘Kat them, Catherine, or give them away,” he replied, with a 
sorrowful shake of his head ; ‘I want no cherries.” 

He rose and went upstairs as he said it. Catherine ate half the 
cherries and gave the rest to a neighbour’s child, whilst Maitre Salomon 
locked the door of his mother’s room and said to himself, as he put the 
key in his pocket, “ ‘That is the end of my fancy! yes, that is the end.” 

There was an epidemic in Manneville about this time, and Maitre 
Salomon proved one of its first victims. He did not die, indeed, as 
his neighbour Susanne did, but he lay ill for many weeks, and when he 
recovered Catherine took the disease, and Jay in her grave before ten 
days were over. She had been years with her young cousin and 
master, and though she was deaf and wilful, not to say tiresome, he 
missed her much, and grieved for her sincerely. 

‘You must take some one else, Maitre Salomon,” said his female 
neighbours. ‘‘ Take little Catherine: her having the name you are so 
used to, will make it convenient.” 
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Her curly black hair was loose and hung around her face; the sleeves of her little white 
bodice were tucked up and left her arms bare, and her faded red-cloth petticoat was care- 
fully gathered above her ankles, so as not to get wet, ‘‘ Mariette, Mariette, you will never 
be ready,” cried a voice far away. 
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‘Take Lunie,” said another, ‘she is as good a worker as you can get.” 

“Time enough for it all,” gloomily replied the miller, evidently 
wishing to be left to his own ways. These were dull and sad enough. 
It might be his recent illness: it might be the death of Catherine; it 
might be anything else, but life certainly was very joyless to Maitre 
Salomon just then. Even his mill had ceased to please him; even his 
mother’s room he rarely entered now; and he must have been a very 
touchy man, for he was always brooding over Mariette’s want of civility, 
‘¢T had not deserved it from her,” he said to himse!f, as he sat alone 
one evening indulging in retrospective discontent, ‘‘and I am sure she 
was hiding in the windmill all the time I ‘was talking to that Jacques 
of hers. Of course she was laughiug at me to be running after her like. 
a fool. And I had been kind to her, and if my mother had taken her, 
I am sure she would, poor, dear soul, if she had had the opportunity. 
Mariette would have found a difference between the watermill of. Man- 
neville and the windmill of Fontaine.” 

A great difference the young miller’s fancy certainly made in 
Mariette’s maginary destiny at the watermill. Fle played with her as 
a child in the garden, and on the banks of the little lake ; he took her 
up to his mother’s room and made her look out on the river from 
behind the old vine ; he brought her home some of the smartest of red 
ribbons for her dark hair as she grew up, and enjoyed her bright eyes 
and merry laugh, when he took these ribbons out of his pocket and 
held them up-to her admiration ; and above all he allowed no Marie 
and no fat baby to come between him and his little friend. As for the 
tinker, he disposed of him by making him confess, through the might 
of some irresistible argument, that Mariette was no child of his, but an 
orphan whom he had stolen, and all whose relations were dead. Thus 
far had the miller’s reverie proceeded, when a tap at his kitchen door 
roused him. “Here they are, coming again to worry me about little 
Catherine and Lunie,” he thought, annoyed at being disturbed at that 
particular part of his dream: and though he said ‘‘ Come in,” he did 
not look round. 

The door opened gently, a light step crossed the kitchen floor, and 
drew near him.. Then the miller looked up, and in the dim twilight he 
saw Mariette herself standing before him with only the kitchen_table 
by which he sat between them. He was so amazed at this unexpected 
apparition, that he could not speak. 

‘“* IT am afraid you are angry with me,” timidly said Mariette, “but I 
could not help running away that night. I heard the tinker talking to 
Susanne, and when he came round to the mill-house door I ,was so 
frightened that I jumped out of the window and nearly got drowned. 
Iran away to the windmill, and have been hiding ever since: but I 
am safe now, for he is in prison for three years, and I am so glad; and 
T hope you are not angry with me.” 
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“Tam not,” replied the miller, slowly ; “ but it was not civil to run 
away, Mademoiselle Mariette.” 

Mariette hung her head abashed, and was mute; then, suddenly 
looking up and speaking in a rapid, childish way, “I do not come for 
the present, Maitre Salomon; I do not want it; but I had promised 
to tell you, and I am going to get married. Jacques and Marie have 
found me a husband—Marie’s cousin. They did not want me to tell 
you, but I said I had promised: and I am to be married next weck.” 

“ Married ?” repeated'the miller, staring at her, ‘‘ married, and you 
come and tell me.” : 

“Yes, I had promised, Maitre Salomon. Have you forgotten?” 

He could not answer. LHe still stared at her as she stood there 
before him, neat, demure, and pretty, a little bird-like creature, and he 
asked himself, with a sharp pang, why he could not have had her as 
well as another man. 

“ Married!” he said again, setting his teeth as he spoke, “why, 
what makes you marry?” | | 

Mariette stared in her turn. Had he forgotten the advice he had 
given her to marry, in order to be safe from the tinker? .Why, she 
had repeated this advice to Jacques, and he had thought so well of it, 
that he and Marie had found her a husband.” 

‘Do not tell me that again,” interrupted the miller, exasperated. 
* Of course you like him !” 

‘¢Not much,” replied Mariette, confidentially ; ‘he is old; fifty, at 
least,” 

‘Fifty! Why, he could be your grandfather,” exclaimed Maitre 
Salomon. 

‘‘ He is very grey as well,” resumed Mariette, looking depressed ; 
‘‘and he is deaf of one ear, but he hears very well with the other, and 
I like his eldest daughter, Louise, so much,” 

So this man was not mereiy old, deaf, and grey, but he was also a 
widower. Was he rich, at least, to make up for so many drawbacks! 
asked the miller, indignantly. 

‘Rich !” echoed Mariette, with a gay laugh, “if he were rich he 
would not have me. But Louise is going to get married, and he wants 
some one to take care of him, and Jacques wants me to be safe from 
the tinker, so he and Marie found him out. He was not willing at first, 
but he made up his mind and came and said so this morning, and we 
are to be married next week.” 

Maitre Salomon could not believe his ears. Was she, this pretty, 
innocent, thoughtless child, to be sacrificed so? Was she to become 
an old man’s nurse in order to be saved from a tinker who was not her 
father, Maitre Salomon was sure. He rose, he walked about his kitchen 
in great agitation ; he came back at last to Mariette, and with a great 
tightening at his throat, ‘‘ Mariette, they all tell me to take some 
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one instead of Catherine, but the fact is I feel I want a wife. Do you 
know of one that would suit me?” 

“Oh, so well,” ciied Mariette, brightening ; “ there is Jacques’ sister 
Delphine ; she is pretty, and has plenty of money, and 

“That was not what I meant to say,” interrupted Maitre Salomon, 
reddening ; ‘the fact is I cannot bear to sce you marry that deaf old 
widower, who could not make up his mind—no, that is not it either ; 
the truth is, Mariette,” exclaimed the miller, desperately, “ that I took 
a fancy to you when I saw you from behind the vine-leaves in my 
mother’s room, washing your face and combing your hair, and if you 
will just throw the old fellow over and have me, why we can get 
married, and you can come here at once, because you see,” added 
Maitre Salomon, who could not help being a matter-of-fact Norman, 
“everything is going wrong since Catherine died, and the neighbours 
worry my life out about Lunic and littie Catherine, they do.” 

Mariette heard him, but thought she was dreaming. Could the 
miller, the handsome, rich, young miller of Manneville be in earnest 
or was /ie dreaming, that he talked so. “ Well!” said Maitre Salomon, 
who stood before her looking down in her face. 

“You cannot mean it,” she replied, looking up at him with evident 
doubt in her blue eyes? “ It is too good to be true.” 

But it was not too good to be true, after all, and Mariette, half 
laughing, half crying for joy, could not help saying, “ Oh, I amso glad 
—so glad! for I could not bear him, only I was so frightened of the 
tinker. And he squints, you know,” she added, confidentially ; “but I 
did not like to say so.” 

The miller was a man of few words, and his courting, form any 
reasons, was a brief one. Marie was very much affronted that her 
cousin should be so cavalierly jilted; but Jacques, who had never liked 
the match, chuckled at its being broken off with such evident enjoy- 
ment that he won the heart of Maitre Salomon, who actually ceased to 
think the windmill the ugliest he had ever seen. 

Mariette made the best of miller’s wives. She sang like a,lark, was 
as busy as a bee, and thought nothing and no one could compare with 
the mill and the Miller of Manneville. Every one liked her, even the 
neighbours, who had recommended Lunie and little Catherine, said she 
was not amiss. She had but one fault; she was too fond of lookisg 
out of that window with the vine-leaves growing so thick and green 
around it, and whence you can see the stepping-stones and the tall 
beech tree, and the little shining river owing on in golden sunlight or 
green shade. 

The tinker died suddenly in prison, and had no time to say anything 
about Mariette’s relations. ‘‘ Never mind,” says Maitre Salomon, “I 
am sure they are all dead.” 
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i E used to have lots o’ gen’lemen down here in the shootin’ 

season, sir,” said the old farmer ; ‘‘ for there «as good shootin’ 
*bout here then, afore them botherin’ railways come and spiled every- 
thin’. Many’s the time I’ve had as many as six or seven on ’em in this 
here leetle place all to once—mostly gen’lemen from Hoxfut or Cam- 
bridge: and a jolly set they was as ever I see, only now and then they 
did get a leetle rampageous, when they’d had their wine a’ter dinner. 
Put then, bless you, young men will be young men; and they paid for 
all they broke like ra’al gen’lemen. The funniest on ’em all was a 
Muster Heathcote, a Hoxfut gen’leman—a ’mazin’ fine feller, wi’ sitch 
spirits as I never see ; and he’d sing songs, and he’d tell stories as ’ud 
make me and my missis fair die o’ larfin’; and ’stead o’ gruntin’ and 
swearin’ when anything went wrong, like some I’ve known, he al’ays 
had a‘pleasant look and a kind word for one. I tell you, sir, I’d ha’ 
kep’ him a month for nowt, so I would—he was sitch a jolly ‘un. 

‘“‘ But he was a ternble ’un to play tricks, for all that ; and you never 
could tell what he’d be up to. I recklect one evening he come to me 
wi’ a shillin’ in a glass o’ water, and says he, ‘Farmer Pritchard,’ he 
says, ‘I’ll bet you a sov. I take this here shillin’ out o’ that there glass 
o’ water without your seein’ it, me standin’ on this spot all the time.’ 
Well, I says, Done, thinking there warn’t no mortal way o’ doin’ it 
without my seein’; but lawk ! the word warn’t out o’ my mouth when 
he ups wi’ the glass, and chucks all the water slap in my eyes, so as I 
could’nt see a thing—and out with the shillin’ afore I knowed wheer I 
was. He let me off payin’ the suv’rin’ though; but, bother take him, he 
went and told all the neighbours, and they’ve never let me hear the end 
on’t since. 

‘Now, he was a right good customer to us, this Muster Heathcote, 
bein’ as how he used to tell all his friends that we’d made him nice and 
comfortable, and how they might al’ays find good quarters here ; so 
that mayhap three or four on ’em ’ud come down every year, all along 
o’ hearing him talk.. So, 0’ course, we wern’t surprised when he pops in 
‘on us one fine evening, and claps me on the shoulder, and says to my 
missis, ‘Mrs. Pritchard, there are two friends of mine coming to pay you 
a visit, and you must make thenras comfortable as you did me last year.’ 

“‘<« Thank’ee kindly,’ says my missis; ‘I’m sure we’ll do our best for 
any friend o’ yourn, and nobody can’t do more than their best, ye know. 
‘They’re a-comin’ for the shootin’, I s’pose?’ -.-~ 

“<No,’ says he, with a queer kind of laugh, ‘they’re no great hands at 
Recriin’: tact. I don’ t think e:ther of them ever fired a pun-in their lives.’ 
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““¢Why, blessus!’ says I, ‘ what sort of folk canthey be?’ for you 
see Mr. Heathcote hisself was an out-and-outer at shootin’, and I’d got 
to think as how all his friends must be the same. 

“*< Well,’ says he, ‘you'll soon know what they're like, for they'll be 
here to-morrow evening; and I’m going to get up wonderfully early 
in the morning, and help you to get everything ready for them.’ 

“Well, sir, by next afternoon everything was in trim, and my missis 
went in-to get something nice ready for tea, while I sat down here in 
the porch, to smoke a quiet pipe and look out for our new customers. 
And, sure enough ’bout five in the evening, the old station fly cum 
lumbering up to the.door (in them days the railway was a goodish bit 
farther off nor what itis now), and out pops a little, pale-faced, quiet- 
looking man in black (wi’a white tie on like a parson) and helps out a 
young lady wrapped up ina big shawl ; and then says to me, as civil 
as if I had been his father, ‘I hope we have not inconvenienced you, 
Mr. Pritchard. Are our rooms ready ?’ 

“Well, then I began to see what Muster Heathcote meant by his 
chaff about their not being ‘much o’ sportin’ characters; and a fine 
laugh we had over it, my missis and me, a’ter the gentlefolks had gone 
up stairs. We didn’t see much on ’em that evening, cos’ they were tired 
wi the journey, like; but next day, me and the little gen’leman in black 
had a long talk, and he told me as how his name was Bright—the Rev. 
Arthur Bight—and he was curate of some place in Lunnon—and he’d 
took a holiday to give his wife a mouthful o’ country air, bein’ as how 
she’d been ailin’ a bit. And, to my thinkin’ he was quite right there ; 
for how the dickins folks can expect to be well in them nasty big towns, 
wheer the airs jam full of dust, and smut, and sitch-like, I’m blessed 1f 
I know. Howsomdever, afore she’d bin with us a fortnight, the way 
she picked up was quite ’mazin’ to see. Sitch a colour! Sitch a sparkle 
“in her eye ! and as for walkin’—bless ye, she’d make no more of that 
there three miles ’twixt here and Royston, nor if it was jist across the 
toad. A dear little thing she was, too, soft and gentle asa child, and wi’ a 
winnin’ way o’her own, as ’ud a tamed aroaring lion, blest if it wouldn't. 
Me and my missis was as fond of her as if she’d been a chick of our 
own; and her husband, bless yer! he was quite wrapt up in her— 
followed a’ter her everywheer, like a hen wi’ one chick. As for him 
(Muster Bright, I mean) he was capital company too, in his way. He 
warn’t not to say as brisk and as frolicsome as Muster Heathcote, but 
he had plenty of fun in him, too, when you cum to know him a bit. | 
A’ter tea, when we was all sittin’ here in the porch, him and Muster 
Heathcote used to spin yarns o’ what they’d seen in furrin parts, 
when they went a-tourin’ together; all about France and Jarmany, and 
‘another country. as I’ve forgot the name on, wheer there’s nowt but big 
mountains, wi’ snow lyin’ on em’ all the year round. But‘the story I 

liked best of all was one as Muster Bright used to tell, 0’ some place 
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a long way off (somewhceer in Jarmany, if I reck’lect right) wheer a river 
comes clean through the very inside of a mountain, making a big tunnel, 
like, all the way along ; and that there tunnel’s all covered from top to 
bottom wi’ great long shinin’ things, hke them swingin’ bits o’ glass on 
the what d’ye call it in our parson’s drawin’ room; and them things 
make it glitter all over, walls and roof, jist like one of them pallises in 
the fairy tale books*. There’s wonderful things in them furrin parts, for 
sure; but I likes Old England best forall that. 

“ Well, sir, one evening we was all sittin’ in the porch as usual, when 
who should come by but old Martha Field—her as they used to call 
the White Witch o’ Royston. A tall, thin woman she was, mostly 
wrapped ina big grcy cloak, wi’a white carved-like kind o’ face, and great 
deep eyes as looked like they was seein’ what others couldn't see. 
(Folk said as how she was one of them second-sighted ’uns, and could tell 
what was a-goin’ to happen, just as the weather-glass tells when it’s 
a-goin’ to tain; but I can’t say whether that's true cr.not.) Anyhow, 
up she cum ; and J, seein’ as she was tired and hot_like, says to her, 
_ ©Good day t’ye, Mother Field,’ says I; ‘won’t ye step in and have a 

sup o’ milk and a bit o’ bread? ye look done up like.’ Well, she sits 
down in the porch, and my missis brings her some bread and a cup 0’ 
milk, and she falls to ; but ’stead o’ talkin’ to us as she gin’rally did, 
she was mum as a mouse; and all the while she never took her eyes off 
Madam Bright, but kep’ lookin’ at her so sadly and strangely that at 
last I couldn't help noticin’ it. 

“Why, granny,’ says I, ‘whatever sets ye to look at Madam thatten 
ways? one ’ud think she’d done you a mischief!’ 

‘The old ’ooman only shook her head, and said never a word ; and 
what wi’ her doleful looks, and her queer way @’ goin’ on, we all begun 
for to feel quite uncanny like. But Muster Heathcote, who couldn't 
never a-bear to see anybody a-lookin’ dumpish, breaks out wi’ a great 
laugh, and says, in his jolly way, ‘Come, Granny, I’ll give you a job . 
suppose you tell me ay fortune, for old acquaintance sake !’ 

“He hadn’t more’n got them words out o’ his mouth, when up jumps 
Muster Bright, lookin’ angrier nar what I’d ever seed ae ‘look yet, and 
says, ‘James,’ says he, ‘I’m quite surprised that you should encourage 
such wicked folly ; as if this poor ignorant creature could know what 
Providence has seen fit ‘to conceal! For shame !’ 

“Muster Heathcote, who war'n’t used to be took up so sharp, begun 
for to look rather black; when Madam Bright, secin’ as how there 
was a storm a-brewin’, broke in, a-tryin’ to’turn it off like; ‘Well,’ she 
says, ‘suppose I try to puzzle the oracle. My good woman, can you 
tell me where I shall be this time next year?’ 

‘Granny Field giv’ her a look I never seed the likes on (I could 


* Mr. Pritchard probably refers to the Grotto of Adelsberg, betwecn Laibach and 
Trieste. 
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reg’lar see the tears a-shinin’ in them great deep eyes o’ her'n), and giv’ 
a kind o’ gasp, as if she was a-tryin’ to choke down summut as would 
come out ; and then she says to her, in a kind o’ holler whisper, ‘ This 
time next year you'll be lyin’ under the green turf; and the hand that 
sends you there will be it as is round you now !’ 

‘You should ha’ seen Muster Bright’s face, sir, when he heard them 
words! It went all afire in one minute, like hot iron; and he ups on 
his feet as if summut had stung him, and hollered out, ‘ You wicked 
woman ! do you dare to say that I’m going to kill my wife?’ We was 
all rather scared at his bustin’ out thattenways, and him such a quiet 
little chap gin’rally. But old Martha only looks him straight in the face, 
and says to him, quite quietly, ‘I have said the truth ; and may God 
forgive you for forcing me to tell it!’ And with that, away she flits 
like a shadder, and left us all a-starin’ at each other like so many statteys. 

“You'd only laugh at me, sir, if I was to tell you how that ’ere job 
stuck in my head for a day or two a’ter. And it war’nt only in my head 
as it stuck, for that matter; for all the rest on ’em was as glum and 
grave as could be, that day, and the next and the next. But by little 
and little, as the first plump o’ the thing wore off, and we seed nothin’ 
more o’ Granny Field, we got to think less about it; till at last, a’ter 
a bit, we made fun o’ the whole consarn. Every evenin’, when we 
comed out into the porch, Muster Heathcote used to begin a-chaffin, 
and sayin, ‘Well, Mrs. Bright, you’re still within reach of this terrible 
assassin! I hope he'll be good enough to spare you a little longer?’ 
Howsomdever, I notices as Madam didn’t seem to hike it; and all 
Muster Heathcote’s fun couldn’t make her laugh, nohow.” 

At this point the old man made a sudden halt, and puffed furiously 
at his pipe for som& moments, as if unable to make up his mind to 
go on. I looked at him inquiringly. 

“Well, you see, sir,” said he, apologetically, ‘‘there’s some things as 
ain’t easy for any man to talk about; and I never can think o’ that 
business without feeling rather queer. Howsomdever, I'll finish the 
yarn, as you seems to like it; but you must excuse my making short 
on it, for I can’t a-bear to think on’t. 

‘‘ All this time, Muster Heathcote didn’t let his shootin’ get rusty. 
A’most everyday he was out till close upon tea-time, and he seldom 
cum back empty-handed ; for he was a ’mazin’ good shot, he was. 
He’d a couple o’ guns wi’ him, and he took ’em turn about ; and the 
one as wasn’t wanted hung above the chimney-piece in our leetle par- 
lour, where Muster Bright and Madam was used for to sit. Now, one 
_a’ternoon, ‘bout a fortnight from the time as Granny Field cum to see us, 
they was a’ sittin’ in the parlour, and I along with them. Madam Bright 
had been dull and mopish-like all day, jist as if she was afeard 
o’ somethin’ go’n’ to happen; and, do what we would, we couldn’t 
brisk her up nohow. At last Muster Bright says, jokin’ like, § Depend 
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upon it, she’s afraid of my killing her, as that old woman prophesied. 
Suppose I were to take it into my head to doit?’ And wi’ that he 
ketches hold o’ Muster Heathcote’s gun, as was a hangin’ above the 
chimney-piece, and sings out, ‘Look out, Mary; I’m going to shoot 
you. Make ready ; present ; fire !’ 

“‘ And in that (lack-a-me !) there cum a flash and a crack, and a heavy 
fall—and we seed poor Madam Bright a-lyin’ on the floor, and her hus- 
band a Standin’ over her wi’ his face white as ashes, and eyes starin’ 
like one that’s been jist struck blind. I was so put about, I couldn’t 
think to do noth’n’ ; but my missis runs out into the yard, and ketches 
hold of our man Tom, and says to him, ‘ Up on an ’oss and fetch Dr. 
Carter, for your life!’ and off he went. Then she comes in ag’in, and 
we la’d the poor lady on the sofa, in her pretty white dress ; when all at 
once we heard Muster Heathcote come whistlin’ along past the window, 
jist as he al’ays did; and ra’al horrid it was to hear him so merry, knowin’ 
noth’n’ o’ what had’appen’d. But when he cum in and seed it all, 
he stood like a stock, and then poor Muster Bright goes up to him, and 
Says in a kind o’ laugh as made my flesh creep, ‘ Have you killed any- 
thing? J have. Ugh! I can’t a-bear to think on’t even now. 

‘Well, the doctor cum at last, and he done all he could; but 
’twarn’t not a bit o’ use. She jist lay quite still, poor dear, for an hour 
or two, and then went off like a lamb ; and we buried her in the corner 
o’ the churchyard ; and I’ll show you her grave to-morrow. 

‘You'd think, o’course, as poor Muster Bright ’ud ha’ gone away 
as soon as all was over, and never set eyes upon the place again ; but it 
was jist the other way about. It seemed likeas he couldn’t a-bear to lose 
sight o’ the spot where he’d seen the last o’ her; and every day he 
used to go and look at the grave, and he gavea power o’ money to old 
Grimes, the Sexton, to keep it neat and pretty——‘ For,’ says he, ‘ you'll 
have to lay another one there soon.’ 

Them was the words as he spoke, poor young gen’leman ! and true 
enough they were, for afore six months was over, we laid him beside 
her; and our parson he put on their grave a verse out o’ the Bible: 


““¢ They were lovely in their lives, and in their deaths they were 
not divided.’ ” 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ** East LYNNE.” 





Part the first. 
TRYING FOR THE MINOR CANONRY. 


ee clergy were in the large room, called the Chapter-House : 
making ready to file out on their way to attend afternoon service 
at the cathedral. Standing in the cloisters, on either side the great doors 
of the chapter-house, two bedesmen kept guard ; looking in their black 
gowns not unlike two mutes, as still and as solemn. As the cathedral 
clock told the first stroke of the hour, three, and the organ sounded, 
they pushed open the doors, and, bending low their bodies in obeisance 
to the clergy, turned sharply round, and preceded them along the 
cloisters into the cathedral. The Dean was first ; only two prebendaries 
followed-him, Dr. Maude and Mr. Lane: not a great show of the 
higher dignitaries would the cathedral present that afternoon: they 
were in their white robes and carried their trenchers. Crossing the 
cathedral from the opposite door, which was the grand northern en- 
trance, so as to meet them in the nave, came the Bishop, marshalled 
by a verger, bearing aloft his silver mace. The Bishop fell into his 
place before the Dean. The procession was next augmented by the 
minor canons and choristers, and finally passed on to the choir. 

Ideas have changed of late years, but in the days of which this short 
Story treats, the inner life of a cathedral might be said to comprise a 
daily history. The pomp would alone have constituted it. The appella- 
tion generally applied to it supper clergy, that of High Dignitary, was 
indeed borne out by most of them in manner. Some few were simple- 
hearted and Christian-minded as are any of the good men of these 
later timés : but for the most part pomp and pride reigned—the DLeset- ~ 
ting sins. Entrenched within their high clerical position, endorsing it 
with the undue and exalted view accorded to it by the public, some of 
those reserved and hiughty prebendaries would scarcely deign to ac- 
knowledge the respectful salutation of a minor canon,,as they passed 
each other in the street, and held it to be quite a condescension to do 
so. You may be slow to believe it now, but I am telling you truth: 
and many a living cleygyman, attached to a cathedral as minor canon 
in his younger days, could bear ample testimony to it. Asa rule, the 
prebendaries looked down on the minor canons as though they were of 
a totally inferior race of beings to themselves, and did not associate 
with them in private life. Minor canons took it all as a matter ot. 
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course: it was a state of sccicty they had been rcared to respect, and 
they never thought of rebelling against it. At that time the prebendaries 
(or canons) attached to this cathedral, Oldehurch, numbered ten; the 
minor canons cizht. ‘Honorary canons”—a kind of distinction 
sprung up In more recent years—were then unknown. 

Proudest amid the proud Chapter of Oldchurch was the Reverend 
Richard Maude, Doctor of Divinity, canon and sub-dean of the cathe- 
dral. A dark, stern, ugly man, who walked with his head thrown back: 
and carried his ambition in every line of his haughty face. As he 
stepped into his stall, the first on the le‘t-hand in éntering the choir— 
the one pertaining to the s»b-dean—he held his trencher for an instant 
before his face, and then threw his glances around to see who might be 
present that Sunday afternoon. It was a dark day in early November. 
Quite a cloud of dimness seemed to overhang the choir: but the pre- 
bendary’s eyes wore keen. 

They rested on a row of clergymen who were sitting in a line with 
the officiating minor canon. Five of them. That they did not belong 
to the cathedral was evident, by their not wearing surplices. They were 
all young men, the eldest of them not exceeding thirty. The one who 
sat next the chanter had a pale, scrious face; its expression good, and 
its smile one of remarkable sweetness and beauty. A large open brow 
was his, proclaiming its own powerful intellect: his hair and his pleasant 
eyes were of the same shade—brown. He was the Rev. John Hartiey. 
Dr. Maude and other habitués of the college knew these young clergy- 
men to be candidates for the vacant minor-cancnry. Three of them 
were curates ; the other two held livings in the town. There was no 
obtigation whatever for them, as candidates, to attend the cathedral 
service, but it happened that they had all accidentally done so that 
Sunday afternoon. . 

Underneath the sub-dean, in the pew appropriated to the ladies of 
his family, sat his daughter, Cyrilla ; a fair, attractive girl, with blue 
eycs, strangely sweet and thoughtful in their earnestness. She had come 
in just before the cathedral clergy, and, as she rose from her knees, her 
eyes encountered those of the Rev. Mr. Hartley. No salute might 
pass: it was neither the time nor place for it: but a half smile illu- 
mined his countenance, and she blushed vividly. Had any of the 
gossips around chanced to see that blush, they might have suspected 
something from it. It was a good thing Dr. Maude did not. 

An excellent chanter was on duty that week, the best chanter of all 
the minor canons. As those five minor canons in embryo—or at least, 
in hope—tistened to the clear tones of his ringing voice, they trembled 
for their chance of success. Not one among them would ever become 
stich a chanter as that. ‘Save Hartley,” they repeated to themselves ; 
“he may.” Perhaps Mr. Hartley was repeating the same. By the 
side of Cyrilla Maude sat two of her sisters, and two more were in the 
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gallery with the governess. Not one resembled her: they all took 
after the sub-dean ; were dark, and cold, and pretentious. Cymilla alone 
was like her dead mother, . 

The service drew to a close. It was rather prolonged that wintry 
afternoon, for the anthem had been a long one: and when the Bishop 
rose in his throne to give the blessing, the shades of twilight had 
gathered in the cathedral. 

Under cover of the crowd pressing out, under cover of the friendly 
darkness, Mr. Hartley grasped and momentarily retained the hand of 
Miss Maude, as they passed through the choir gates into the transept. 

‘7 have had a letter from Edmund, Cyrilla,” he whispered. 

“‘ Have you!” she exclaimed in a tone of delight, her blue eyes raised 
for an instant, and then dropped again, strangely timid, and her face 
glowing. ‘ Howis he?” 

“Very wellin health; very ill in temper,” returned Mr. Hartley, with 
a half smile. ‘You remember the storms of indignation he used to fall 
into ? He-was in one when he wrote.” 

“Oh John! At what?” 

“‘Atme. Never was such a thing heard of, he protests, as for John 
Hartley to aspire to a minor canonry. He " 

** Aspire?” interrupted Cyrilla. 

“To. stoop to aspire to it, is, I believe, what he would imply,” replied 
Mr. Hartley, with a glance at Cyrilla. “He writes in mockery. He 
looks upon a minor canonry as a death-blow to all ambitious hopes ; 
and says he would as soon hear that I had got into hot water with 
the Bishop, and had had my gown threatened.” . 

‘That is so like Edmund! But I—I do not think a minor canonry 
is quite the proper preferment for you,” she continued, the glow deepen- 
ing to acrimson with her inward thoughts : and, possibly, with the con- 
struction the words might, to his ear, bear. 

“Let us rather sa¥, Cyrilla, it is not the sort of preferment we were 
fond of carving out for ourselves, I, and Edmund, and Tom Chatterton, 
in those dear old days at Berton rectory. True. We were all to rise 
like stars in the firmament, silk aprons being, I verily believe, at the 
end of the vista. Experience has come to us since. Tom is wearing . 
out his health in the West Indies, preaching to the negrocs; I am 
vegetating upon a hundred a year at my curacy; and Edmund, the 
best off, has his fellowship and his small college living. And, so faras 
I am concerned, this state of things seems likely to last forever. A 
minor canonry would be an improvement on this: I should, at any 
rate, be sure of a living with it, large or small, as may be.” 

‘‘Not large ever. Moderate, at the best.” 

‘‘ Large to us moderate curates,” he returned with a smile. 

In talking, they had left the college for the cloisters, and were close 
upon the door of the chapter-house. Dr. Maude, who) withchis fellow 
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canon and the Dean, had been marshalled to it by the bedesmen, in 
like manner that he had been marshalled from it, came suddenly out, 
his surplice and hood on still, and his trencher on his head. 

A haughty recognition of Mr. Hartley’s salutation, a hard and some- 
what surprised stare at his daughter greeted them. _Cyrilla bowed her 
adieu to Mr. Hartley, and joined her father. They walked side by side 
to the west quadrangle and entered their house by a small door opening 
from the cloisters. | 

‘* Where are the rest?” inquired the sub-dean, alluding to his other 
daughters. 

“‘ With the governess, papa. They left the cathedral by the front 
entrance.” 

Since Cyrilla was eighteen and had been emancipated from the care 
of a governess herself—some three or four years ago now—she had 
been in the habit of spending much time at Berton Rectory. It was 
. about ten miles from Oldchurch. ‘The Rector, Mr. Chatterton, was a 
plain, unaffected country parson, not in the least like that eminent and 
grand cathedral light, Dr. Maude, or aspiring to be. The rector’s wife 
and the late Mrs. Maude were sisters, and Cyrilla was a vast favourite at 
the Rectory. It was much to be feared that Cyrilla’s mind, taste, and 
manners had been formed after her uncle and aunt’s simple model: but 
Dr. Maude did not suspect the heresy yet’ John Hartley had had his 
title to orders at Berton ; when the year was ended, he still remained 
on, Mr. Chatterton’s curate. Hdmund Maude was also there a great 
deal, reading with the son, Tom Chatterton, both before college aid 
after it. All three of these young men were at Oxford together, and a 
great friendship existed between them. Cyrilla naturally saw a good 
deal of them: and why not? One was her brother, one her cousin, 
the other—well, he was her uncle’s curate. It never would have entcred 
the proud head of Dr. Maude to suppose it jsossible that any harm could 
accrue to his daughter from the companionship. J4e would as soon have 
supposed Miss Maude capable of stooping to regard with favour her 
uncle’s man of all work, as her uncle’s son, or her uncle’s curate. And, 
for the matter of that, Dr. Maude, had he condescended to think about 
any one so inferior in the social scale as John Hartley, would have 
assumed that Miss Maude’s intercourse with him was limited to the 
viewing him in the reading-desk on Sundays. 

Not so, however. They saw much of each other daily; both were 
attractive ; the usual consequences of such companionship ensued, and 
they became to each other all too dear. Whether Mr. Hartley or 
Cyriila was the first to fall in love, it is of no moment to inquire, and 
perhaps neither could have told. Certain it was, that love, powerful and 
lusting, had seized upon them both. 

The only one to detect it—and that not at first—was Edmund Maude. 
t1e was quite devoid of pride—and in consequence he and his father 
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did not quite get on together—and he liked John Hartley better than 
any one else in the world. So that, far from being annoyed, he was 
ready and willing to countenance the treason, and did so. 

“Now, don’t you two go open-mouthe.l to the canon, like geese, 
Hartley ; you and Cyrilla,” he suddenly spoke out one day in his abrupt 
fishion. “Ifyou do, you'll just get yourselves damaged for good. You will 
be sent to the right about and Mademoiselle to the left. Wait. <A tide 
comes to every man In life, we are told—or ought to come—and when 
you rise upon yours, Hartley, and I don’t think you area man to be 
buried all your life under a bushel, a fair share of chance being given 
you, why then enlighten the doctor. Tell him now that you and 
Cyrilla would like to pull together in the same boat !—whew! I should 
not like to stand in your shoes, Hartley, if you did. You do not know 
Richard Maude, D.D.” 

Mr. Hartley had probably entertained no more intention of speaking 
to Dr. Maude than of speaking to the Pope of Rome: under pre- 
sent cicumstances he would not have dared to co it: and the address 
took him by surprise. At Icast it served to open his eyes, Honourable 
in his every instinct, he had not dreamt of speaking to Cyrilla. Perhaps 
he had never looked into the future: the love, and that he could not 
help, had been enough for him. Neither did he speak now. They 
tacitly understood each other: when he should get preferment then he 
would ask for her. 

So the years had gone on to the present time. Mr. Hartley was eight- 
and-twenty ; Cyrilla six years younger; and the preferment had not 
come. He had another curacy now, close to Oldchurch, and he and 
Cyrilla often met in society. When Edmund Maude was at home—he 
did pay it an occasional visit—Mr. Hartley would be much it the Pre- 
bendal residence. The Doctor—/or the Doctor—was gracious to him: 
as gracious asa high and beclizened butterfly of the church could be to 
a working curate. Dr. Maude could not have regarded a man without 
high friends and high interest in any other light than condescendingly. 
_ Edmund kept counsel and silence, and the doctor never suspected the 
dreadful treason going on under his very nose. 

Eight-and-twenty years of age now ; “ going on for thirty,” as he was 
wont to put it to himself; and no sign of preferment! Would it ever 
come? John Hartley, lacking interest, thought not. The passing years 
might have seemed longer than they did but for his love for Cyrilla. 
Men are vain; young men very vain; young clergymen sometimes 
vainest of all; and it did appear feasible to John Hartley that should 
a lucky living of five or six hundred a year drop down upon him, 
Dr. Maude might not refuse him his eldest daughter. 

But the luck and the living, I say, did not come. Neither could he 
disguise from himself that he had no more interest to get itthan hada 
hundred other poor curates in the diocese of Oldchurch.- Certainly he was 
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personally known to the Bishop ; and if he by chance encountered that 
Right Reverend divine, his lordship would freely nod and say “ How. 
are you, Hartley?” But, as to setting him down for a benefice, there 
appeared to be nothing further from the prelate’s thoughts. During this 
gloomy state of affairs, one of the minor canons died, and Mr. Hartley 
decided to enter himself as a candidate for the vacant place. A fatal 
step, so far as his pretensions to Miss Maude went: but John Hartley, 
a stranger till lately to a cathedral town, knew little of the feeling 
obtaining amid the high cathedral dignitaries. He could not have 
placed a surer bar between himself and Cyrilla. Dr. Maude give a 
daughter to a minorcanon! The Doctor would have thought the world 
was coming to an end. ° | 

Edmund Maude, at home in cathedral politics, knew this. Hence 
his disapproval-of the project. Reared as he had been in the prejudices 
of a cathedral life, he could but be in a-degree imbued with them, in 
spite of the frankness of his nature; and he would not like to see.a 
sister of his stoop to marry a minorcanon. A country clergyman with 
. ever so small a living, an’ she would; but not one of the lesser clergy 
attached to Oldchurch cathedral. John Hartley, however, did not see 
matters in this light. Some of the livings in the gift of the Dean and 
Chapter for bestowal on the minor canons were good: should one of 
the good ones be given to him, he fondly thought it might lead to his 
union with Cyrilla. That he should be the successful candidate for the 
minor canonry, he had little doubt of, on account of his good voice 
and his talent for chanting. Success or non-success depended solely 
on that. 


It was the day of the trial for the minor canonry : Tuesday: the time, 
after morning prayérs inthe cathedral. The Dean and prebendanies, four, 
were present, several of the minor canons, the lay-clerks and choristers. 
The five candidates did their best; but on the whole the “ best” was 
not very good. 

A sorry display made some of those reverend aspirant-chanters. 
What with their nervousness, and what with their not being fitted by 
nature with voice and ear, two or three might have stood quite as much 
chance had they put up for the bishopric. One of them surreptitiously 
used a tuning fork to pitch the note. But the Reverend John Hartley ? 
he was different. His voice was of the utmost melody ; it rang into 
the nooks and corners of the old college. No nervousness betrayed he: 
he knew, in his calm self-possession, that he could do the work well ; and 
he did it. ‘An admirable chanter,” remarked the Dean: “ one might 
think he had served his apprenticeship to it.” The next best to him 
was the Reverend Mr. Pope. He held a small living in Oldchurch; and 
had been feeing the young chorister boys to be at his house three even- 
ings a week, and practise with him. The result in his case was passable. 
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or, would have been deemed so, had John Hartley not first been 
heard. 

Of course there could be but one opinion—that the place had been 
earned by Mr. Hartley ; and many congratulated him. As the Dean and 
Chapter were leaving the cathedral to put off their robes, they met the 
Bishop in the cloisters. A bishop-—it need hardly be said—has nothing 
to do with the cathedral appotiteients, neither is it etiquette for him to 
influence them. 

“We have been hearing the candidates for the minor canonry,” 
remarked the Dean, who Wes an elderly man. ‘ Young Hartley carries 
the palm, by a long way.” 

“Your lordship would be surprised to hear him,” adaea Mr. Lane, 
‘‘ There’s not a better chanter in the college.” 

‘“‘ He'll do, he’ll do,” said the Bishop, aeaumine that Mr. Hartley was 
fixed upon. ‘“ An orthodox young fellow, is Hartley ; clever too: got 
his head set on his shoulders the right way.” 


II. 
CoLp, and still, and silent, lay the old cloisters in the moonlight. Not 
that much moonlight could get at hem; but it fell brightly on the 
graveyard they enclosed; on the dank green grass, and the worn 
tombstones. 

Pacing in that ghostly spot, over the flat gravestones sunk in the 
cloisters, the inscriptions on which had wom away with time, was the 
Reverend John Hartley; the light not sufficient to show him which | 
were the red bricks of the cloisters, which the grey slabs of the dead. 
Do you cavil at the word, ghostly? Go and try it. Get yourself shut 
into the cloisters at Oldchurch some night: with the ponderous Gothic 
building around you; the popular superstitions—or, associations, if 
you like the word better—connected with the hour and place; the 
ominous silence, telling upon the nerves; the heavy bell aloft, which 
every quarter booms out the flitting time; the dead, mouldering 
around and beneath; the snatches of moonlight, flickering upon the 
white graves in the open yard, and entering through the mullioned 
casements! Not a soul within hearing, not a soul within call ; ghostly 
and grim it is altogether. 

The clock rang out the three quarters past five. As the echo of it 
died away, another sound arose; and Mr. Hartley arrested his 
monotonous steps to listen. It was what he was waiting for. Mr. 
Lane's door opened—for that prebendal residence had likewise a door 
conducting into tbe cloisters, it being on the east side, or opposite to 
Dr. Maude’s. The door opened and shut; and then fleet, light foot- 
steps were heard coming round towards where he stood: footsteps 
that John Hartley loved all too well. 

“ Cyrilla 1” 
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Softly as the word was spoken, it yet startled her to terror: she 
had not caught its familiar tones. A faint cry, and she sprung to the 
wall of the narrow cloister. Mr. Hartley caught hold of her in his 
reassuring, strong protection. 

‘Forgive me, Cyrilla. I never meant to startle you.” 

“Oh John! What brings you here at this hour? I thought—I 
thought 

Her heart was beating violently with the alarm, and she stopped to 
gather breath. Mr. Hartiey laughed. 

‘Thought it was one of the dead-and-gcne monks, come out of his 
sleep to molest ‘you? I was in the precincts at dusk, and saw you go 
into Mr. Lane’s house with his daughter Logic whispered that you 
might probably run home through the cloisters, in preference to going 
round : and I came in and waved, dodging the clcister-porter when he 
shuffled in to lock the gates.” 

y, yes! They are shut at dusk in winter! John, 
you must be locked in!” she exclaimed, in consternation. ‘ How 
ever shall you get out?” 

‘‘T must trust to luck for it: luck has stood my friend in worse 
predicaments than this. You will stay with me five @ putes?” he 
continued, placing her arm within his, and commencing slowly to pace 
the cloister. | . 

A pause. . Her heart—beating though it was, with the sense of hap- 
piness—whispered that it was not quite the thing to do. “ Ought you 
to ask it of me, John? Jt would not be right.” 

“ Not right !” he echoed. ‘‘ Where is the wrong? Who would pro- 
tect you from harm, as I would P—No man living. You know it, Cyrilla.” 

‘Tt is not that,” she hastily replied. ‘‘ But—oh, if any one should 
come and see me here.” 

“ How can they ?—with the cloisters locked for the night! I have 
been trying to see you all day, Cyrilla. I received another letter from 
Edmund this morning. Did you also get one?” 

Had that moonlight shone on them, instead of on the gravestones, 
Mr. Hartley would have scen the bright blush that the question called 
up on her cheeks. She made no answer. 

“ Did you, Cyrillae” 

Still no reply. She walked by his side with her head down, as-if 
mindful of where she placed her feet. ; Es 

‘<¢ A terrible bug-bear, this minor canonry business is to Edmund,” 
resumed Mr. Hartley. ‘He urges the bar it will be to other prefer- 
ment. And he does not—he says he does not,” repeated Mr. Hartley 
pointedly, “ object to it so strongly on the score of its own merits or. 
demerits, or altogether for my own sake.” 

Thump, thump, went Cyrilla’s heart against her side. She under- 
stood all perfectly well: yet what was she toanswer? 
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“‘ Therefore, Cyrilla, I determined to appeal to you—were it possible 
that I could see you in time; and ask you to decide. Hence my way- 
laying you in this uncerergonious, and, I fear you think, unpardonable 
fashion. You may have hdard the result of the trial this morning— 
that I am sure of the place: the Dean and Chapter as good as said so, 
thanks to my chanting. If you would prefer me not to take it, I will 
go this night to the Dean, and say that I withdraw from the compe- 
tition. Decide for me, Cyrilla.” 

“J see no objection to the minor canonry,” she replied, in a low 
tone: and she spoke as she felt, for in truth Cyrilla was humble- 
minded. ‘ Only ”” She came to a standstill. 

‘Only that you fear it will be a stumbling-block in the sight of Dr. 
Maude. It is Edmund’s implied argument, Cyrilla; I must speak 
plainly : though you may deem it not generous of me to do so, here 
and now. It is but a word that I will say. You know that my whole 
heart is bent upon one hope; that I am ever working on for its realiza- 
tion ; and you know what that hope is. There; that is all: I will not 
say another word, until I can say it to a purpose. What shall I do 
about the minor canonry ? ” 

‘“‘T think you should accept it. Edmund did write to me. But it ts 
cruel of anyone to wish you to starve onas you are doing, on a hundred 
a year.” 

‘“‘ Never mind the starving,” he interrupted. ‘“Itis not that which 
troubles me. But, years are wearing on. Some of the minor canons 
hold better livings than your uncle’s at Berton: the best of them come 
up to five or six hundred a year. And one, report says, reaches seven,” 

“Yes; they do, John: they are very good. And perhaps—perhaps 
papa would see that they are.” . 

‘“‘ And I could resign the minor canonry at any time if higher prefer- 
ment offered. Do not deem me mercenary, Cynilla, in calculating these 
chances,” he continued, in a pained tone, “ or think I regard them as 
the end of what a minister of God should work for. But aman must 
live—and his wife also.” 

‘“‘T would take the minor canonry, John: yes, I think I would, and 
chance it. And " 

‘Who goes there, pray ?” 

The words, shouted out almost close to them, were in the terrible 
voice—terrible to their ears then—of Dr. Maude. He had stayed in 
the chapter-house after afternoon service, to consult one of its ponderous 
folios, had lighted the solitary candle, kept there, and remained, poring 
over the volume, until reminded by his hunger that the dinner hour 
must be at hand. He then blew out the light, and came forth. They, 
those two lovers on the opposite side of the cloisters, buried in their own 
affairs, their untold love, had never heard him. The Doctor had no 
idea, when, on turning the angle, he distinguished the intruders, that 
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they were—who they were. But he called out angrily: for no one, save 
the great college lights, like himself, had any business in the cloisters at 
that hour. 

It was a scene of confused surpris¢: and the moonlight just then was 
very bight. Cyrilla, nearly fainting with dismay, would have quitted 
Mr. Hartley’s arm, but he did not let her. “ Better so,” he whispered ; 
“‘he must hear all now.” As to the Doctor, for once in his life he was 
too much astonished even to storm. 

John Hartley, his tall form drawn to its full height, briefly explained. 
He was a gentleman always: and gentlemen do not cower, even before 
a sub-dean. The blame was his; not Miss Maude’s, he said. He had 
been in the cloisters a few minutes ago, had seen Miss Maude running 
across them on her way home from Mr. Lane’s, and detained her. And 
then he entered on the story of his love and his hopes. 

“ What is it that you say?” gasped the Doctor. ‘That you—that 
you—presume--—” He broke off from lack of words. 

** That I love her, sir. That I have loved her ever since we were so 
much together at Berton—that my most earnest prayer is, to be worthy 
of her, and to win her.” 

‘Let me pass,” panted the Doctor, his face purple and crimson, his 
hair standing right on end under his trencher. ‘As for you, degenerate 
girl! you may choose between me and him.” 

She burst into tears. ‘Oh, papa! I——” 

“Sir, I have assured you that no blame attaches to Miss Maude. 
She is perfectly dutiful, and willing to wait 

“Will you go home?” stamped the Doctor to his daughter, waving 
off Mr. Hartley with contemptuous scorn; drowning his words ; shrink- 
ing from him in his hauteur as he might have shrunk from som2 worth- 
less miscreant. ‘‘To your home, I say, Miss Maude.” 

Cynilla, her sobs bursting, pushed open the door and entered. The 
sub-dean was following in her wake. 

** Will you not condescend to give me a reply, sir?” EST DOsed John 
Hartley. 

‘‘ A reply to you! How dare you, fellow? Begone!” 

It was all the answer Dr. Maude vouchsafed. He slammed the door 
in Mr. Hartley’s face, leaving him to his fate in the cold cloisters. Strid- 
ing along the passage after his daughter, he caught her by the arm and 
whirled her into his study. 

“Oh papa, papa, why should you be so angry?” she ventured to 
cry, the tears streaming from her eyes. ‘“ What harm has he done? 
He is of gentle birth § he is a learned and a good man ; and he will not 
always be a curate.” 

Dr. Maude almost fought for breath. ‘‘A curate?” said he, in his. 
bitter contempt. ‘‘ He is going to be a minor canon !” 

Cyrilla’s heart rose against the implied’contumely. ‘“ Papa, a minor 
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canon may do his duty before God, as truly as a dean. Oh, sir, do be 
just! Mr. Hartley does not deserve your displeasure: indeed he does 
not.” 

The sub-dean stared at her. Cyrilla! who had always done his 
bidding in meekness !—who was the most dutiful of all ‘his children !— 
she, to beard him! ‘ Possibly you were contemplating a union with 
this minor canon?” foamed the Doctor. 

Her cheeks grew red through her tears. 

‘* Answer me.” 

‘“‘ Had he obtained a sufficient living, he might have asked me to be- 
come his wife. My doing so would have depended upon your consent, 
papa.” 

The sub-dean opened his mouth and closed it again; he did not 
know whether to believe his ears. ‘‘ Marry a minor canon!” he thun- 
dered. “ Are you mad?” ; 

“Papa, you need not fear,” she sobbed. ‘I would not ene him 
without your approbation: neither would he take me.” 

*¢ He would take my curse if he did. Both-of you would take it.” 

‘“‘Oh, do not, do not!” she said in a wailing tone, putting her hand 
before her eyes. ‘‘I can give him up without that. Papa, I have said 
that it depended only on you.” 

“Very well, Cyrilla; I take you at your word,” was the rejoinder, 
sternly but less angrily expressed. ‘“ Let it end from this night. A 
father’s curse is an pnholy thing: do not you provoke it.” 

She was leaving the room; when all the future desolation that she 
now must enter upon rose up vividly before her mind. She turned back ; 
her hands clasped, and speaking slowly and softly. 

* “ There is no one else I can ever care for in the world. Papa, is there 
no medium ? Will you not say a word of Hope tat in years to come, 
should preferment be his . 

“ Preferment for him!” interrupted the sub-dean.+ “ Preferment for 
a man without connections and interest ?>—the kind of preferment that 
would entitle him to aspire to a canon’s daughter! /s it likely that such 
will ever be his? You know it is not. Our minor canons must wed in 
their own sphere.” 

A sobbing sigh caught her breath. She knew that hope was over. 
“He is——” 

“T tell you to think no more of him, Cyrilla, ” again came the stern 
interruption. .‘‘ Never more, under pain of—you heard the penalty.” 

“‘T will obey you, papa: you know I will. I was only about to say 
_that he is locked up in the cloisters: the gates were shut, he said. Will 
-you not send a servant to tell the porter?” 

This was the climax. The Doctor firmly closed his lips to prevent 
their further explosion, and pointed to the staircase. The unhappy girl 
shivered as she went slowly up it: 
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And for the Doctor’s anger there was much excuse to be made. He 
deemed that Mr. Hartley’s conduct in regard to his daughter had been 
mean, dishonourable, bad. How dared he, an obscure and portionless 
curate, dream of aspiring to an alliance with Cyrilla ? Why, even this 
evening, the fellow must have put himself into the cloisters to waylay 
her! Which was true. 

“Send to tell the porter, indeed !—Let him get out as he got in!” 
spoke the sub-dean. a 

Dr. Maude sat down to his dinner with a damaged appetite. Cyrilla 
did not appear at it. She was the only one who took dinner with the 
Doctor ; her sisters dined with the governess. When he had finished, 
he sat awhile, and then betook himself to the deanery, and to the houses 
of the canons who were in town. - What was his business there ? 

The decision, as to the minor canonry, was announced on the follow- 
ing day, and became patent to Oldchurch. It was conferred upon the 
Reverend William Pope, M.A. Mr. Hartley was passed over: his name 
was not so much as mentioned. Those not in the secret were thunder- 
struck: none more so than Mr. Pope himself. 

‘‘T understood you to say that Hartley was the best man,” observed 
the Bishop to Mr. Lane, when they chanced to meet in the afternoon. 

‘¢So he was, in regard to chanting,” was the canon’s answer. . “ But, 
at the eleventh hour, Dr, Maude spoke of some private objection to 
Hartley, and put it to us, as a personal favour to himself, not to elect 
him. Pope will do very well. He will chant better when he gets used to it. 

Now it fell out that, within an hour after this, the Bishop encountered 
Mr. Hartley, who was,digesting the news of his rejection ; as well as 
that of another rejection, conveyed to him ina letter from Cyrilla. 
The Bishop stopped him. Never a pleasanter prelate than hes never 
one, in manner, less formal or more friendly. He was the first, or one 
of the first, of the bishops that discarded the wig: some of his 
reverend brethren looked askance at him for it. Some of them thought 
him rather “light” for a bishop. At a, certain musical festival, held 
at Oldchurch, a certain prima donna, gay and fascinating, was engaged 
to sing. The Bishop strolled in to the rehearsal, and passed his time 
agreeably, listening to the music, and chattering between whiles to 
Madame. ‘Of course you will go to the ball ?” said he, alluding to 
the féte with which the festival would conclude. ‘ Ah, no,” responded 
Madame. ‘‘I shall have enough of fa—tigue without that.” “ But you 
ought to go,” returned his lordship, gallantly : “what will the ball be 
without you?” “I will go,” said Madame, “if your lordship will 
come also, and promise to waltz with me.” No great harm, all this: it 
was his lordship’s way. He was thoroughly liked by all around him. 
Never a more popular prelate than was he of Oldchurch. 

‘“What’s this, Hartley?” cried the Bishop. ‘‘ How have you con- 
trived to get into the black books of the Dean and Chapter?” 
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Mr. Hartley blushed like a lady. ‘‘I fancy it is with one of the 
Chapter only, my lord.” 

“ Well—what’s the reason ? ” 

‘It has nothing to do with clerical affairs, my lord. | Nothing 
whatever to do with my fitness, or unfitness, for the post. I offended 
Dr. Maude in a private matter—and I conclude he has not allowed 
me to be elected.” 

“A private matter P”’ debated the Bishop. “ Perhaps,” he continved, 
noting the changing complexion of the handsome young curate, and 
remembering that he had sometimes seen him with Dr. Maude’s 
daughter, and he laughed as he spoke, “perhaps you have been 
_aspiring to Miss Maude—as well as to the minor canonry—and the 
Doctor does not like it?” 

No need for John Hartley to say Yes, or No: his conscious face 
betrayed him. He saw that the Bishop read the signs correctly : and 
in his pain he spoke words that he might not otherwise have spoken. 

‘Dr. Maude might look further for a suitor and fare worse than in 
me, my lord; so far as a true and honest heart goes.” 

“So he might, Hartley, I do believe. Well, I must bear you in 
mind for something else—as the Dean and Chapter have rejected 
you.” eg 

“I beg your lordship’s pardon—I think I shall leave the town: go 
somewhere to a distance. I do not care to remain here now.” 

The Bishop looked at him. ‘The Bishop was evidently pondering 
something in his mind. “I wonder,” he said, “ what sort of a tutor 
you would make? You took honours at Oxford, I think ?” 

“T am pleased that your lordship should remember it.” 

‘“A friend has asked me to recommend him a resident tutor for his 
son. Suppose you call at the palace, and I will talk to you further. 
Let me see P—come to-morrow morning at half-past nine.” 

John Hartley thanked his lordship, lifted his hat, and the Bishop 
passed on. He did not fail to attend at the palace: and the result 
was, that in less than a fortnight’s time, he had obtained the tutorship, 
which was in the family of the Earl of Saxonby, and had resigned his 
curacy. 

It was a chilly evening. Miss Maude was seated over the fire after 
dinner—which she had taken alone, for the sub-dean had gone to the 
great audit feast at the deanery—and shivering slightly. For the past 
week or two she had been unaccountably given to shiver. She was 
dwelling upon her unhappy fate, perhaps somewhat rebelling at it, 
when the door opened and Mr. Hartley was shown in. He had come 
to the house with as bold a face as the Bishop htmself might have 
come : but Cyrilla started up in consternation. 

‘“‘ T have called to take my leave of you, Cyrilla. Dr. Maude would 
scarcely grudge us so much as that.” 
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She stood, looking from him to the misty fire, misty through her tears. 
“It was wrong to come, John. I promised never, willingly, to see you 
again ; never to speak to you. I Aad to promise it.” | 

‘“‘ Never is a long day,” he replied, standing by her on the hearth- 
rug. ‘If I know anything of you, Cyrilla, you will be true to me in 
your inmost heart; you cannot help it; you could not, if you would. 
When time and chance shall have worked things round, and I, poor, 
despised, rejected, now, shall have risen to a position that will justify 
my coming here to ask again for you, even in the opinion of Dr. 
Maude—and some conviction is within me that I shall so rise—I mean 
to come. I want you, Cyrilla, to give me the hope that I may come. 
It will cheer me on my way.” 

‘¢T dare not,” she whispered. 

‘Understand me, Cyrilla, I am not asking you to disobey Dr. 
Maude and engage yourself tome. I would not ask it. This only I 
say: that when I am in a position to satisfy even him—if I ever shall 
be so and you are still unmarried—that you will cancel the harsh note 
you wrote to me . . 

“T wrote by his command,” she interrupted. 

‘Of course: I understand that, Cyrilla, do you know that I have 
loved you above every earthly thing? Nota moment of the day for 
years, but you have occupied my thoughts ; not a dream of the night, 
but you have filled it !” . 

‘‘As you have mine,” she cried, wringing her hands, and speaking 
freely in the moment’s anguish. ‘‘To part from you is like parting 
from life. Oh John! I could not say it but for this dreadful parting.” 

The tears were raining from her eyes: John Hartley forgot himself 
in the moment’s anguish and drew her head to his shoulder. 

‘¢ What will the world be to us without one another, Cyrilla ?” 

‘“‘Don’t tempt me, John. I must be true to my duty.” 

“My darling, I do not wish to tempt you. I do not ask your 
promise to be mine; I do not even ask you to keep unmarried for 
my sake: I dare not in honour. What I do ask is this—that should 
the favourable time and circumstances ever come, and you be still free, 
and Dr. Maude not then object, I may come again and woo you.” 

“T tell you that I may not,” she repeated in a tone of anguish—and 
it seemed that she scarcely understood him clearly, and she withdrew 
from him and stood near the mantel-piece. ‘I must forget you as I 
best may. How can I disobey my father ?” 

The words chilled him. ‘“ Say you will not.” 

Her sobs nearly choked her. He would have taken her hands 
again but she waved him off. She had ever been an obedient daughter, 
and in this, her bitter trial, she would not fail now. Mr. Hartley felt 
his anger rising. Disappointment, vexation, mortified love, rendered 
him unjust. In the haste and trouble of the moment he began to 
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think she could not love him, perhaps never had loved him; and his 
face turned pale. 

“I ask for the last time, Cyrilla. As you deal with me, so will I 
deal with you. Reject my prayer, and I will strive to put your image 
from my nee you have just boasted to me you will strive to put 
me out of yours.” 

Her heart felt as though it were breaking. She leaned against the 
wall by the mantel-piece and pressed her Hangs upon her bosom. But 
she could not press down its pain. 

‘J have no resource, John; none. I must not disobey my father.” 

“Fare you well then, Cyrilla,” he quietly said. “If ever we meet 
again it will be as strangers.” 

And the next moment he had gone from the room, a bitter smile 
upon his lips. Gone from her for ever! Cyrilla buried her head on 
the sofa pillows in her despair, almost wishing she might never look 
up again. And that was the manner of their parting. 

Oldchurch supposed: the Reverend Mr. Hartley had quitted the 
place in mortification at his non-success as to the minor canonry. A 
few weeks, and he was forgotten. - 


PART THE SECOND. 
THE DEAN OF OLDCHURCH. 


TEN years! What a slice it seems to take out of the histary of a life! 
Ten weary years !—and the heart preying upon itself, its sorrows, and — 
its blighted hopes, all that long while! 

The cathedral bell at Oldchurch rang out for atieneou week-day 
service ; and a few stragglers, half a dozen at the most, came leisurely 
towards the cloisters. | 

Pacing what was called the Green Walk—a convenient promenade 
hard by, near the deanery and the prebendal houses—was a fair, 
attrattive-looking woman with a. sweet, sad face. The smooth, 
open brow was indented with two upright middle lines, that unmis- 
takable sign of care; they had not used to be there; and the blue 
eyes wore an expression that told thgir owner lived much in the inward 
life. She was not much more than thirty; she did .not look to be; 
nevertheless her hair had begun to be streaked with silver. It was 
Cyrilla Maude. Ten years have passed over her head since that great 
trouble fell upon her; and ten years make a change. 

There were other changes, too, at Oldchurch. The pleasant Bishop 
had passed away. He had been translated, not to a better appoint- 
ment ; not to be Primate of all England, or even to one of the three. 
desirable sees, but to a Land where mitres are not. Bishops, for the 
most part, live to.a good old age ; he, of Oldchurch, had died young— 
comparing him with some of those .very ancient ones, who seem ‘to 
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last out for ever. The ultra grave men of the Prelates’ Bench had 
turned upon him rather the cold-shoulder, royal favourite though he was. 
But he was gone ; and another filled his place; an austere man, who 
gave a frown where the late Bishop had given a smile, and who looked 
sharply after the loaves and fishes. Oldchurch did not think it had 
gained by the change. 

The Dean lived yet; but the great change for him was approaching ; 
in fact, his death had been for sometime looked for almost daily. ‘Iwo 
of the prebendaries had also passed away; one had been removed to 
a deanery : and their stalls were filled up by others. Dr. Maude was 
no longer the sub-dean ; he had resigned the office, and Mr. Lane had 
taken it; not by any means a sinecure at present from the incapacity 
of the Dean. Two or three of the old minor canons had likewise 
dropped off. Mr. Pope had become really a good chanter, and was 
Sacrist to the cathedral. Which naturally brings us to John Hartley. 

There was the greatest change! Sure, none had risen in the social 
scale like he. Some such examples are not wanting; as those who 
keep their eyes upon the moves of the clerical chess-table, well know. 
The tutorship, procured for him by the ready kindness and influence 
of the late Bishop, was in the family of the Earl of Saxonby, a cabinet 
“minister and shining star in the political horizon. The Earl had a 
great many daughters; and only one son, Viscount Weyford. 
Daughter after daughter had been born, until the Earl and Countess 
despaired of a son; so that when he did arrive, he was made much of. 
A wayward boy in his twelfth year, when Mr. Hartley was engaged ; 
whose duty it was to prepare him for Eton. Mr. Hartley was regarded 
as a gentleman in the Earl’s family, was treated as one of themselves ; 
and when the Earl’s chaplain was inducted to something better, he 
was appointed chaplain in his place. His rise then was rapid. Per- 
haps it might not have been quite so much so but for Lady Charlotte 
Saxonby. She contrived to fall in love with Mr. Hartley ; and he—if 
he did not love her as he had once loved Cyrilla Maude+liked her very 
much, The Earl sanctioned the match. When a man, peer though 
he may be, has six girls upon his hands, the settlement of one of them 
with a young clergyman, whose preferment he can take care of, is not 
to be despised. Five years subsequent to the period of his leaving 
Oldchurch, the Reverend John Hartley was enjoying a living of twelve 
hundred a year, and a stall ina cathedral. Not only that. His name 
stood high in public fame as one of the cleverest men of the day; a 
sound divine, and most able preacher. 

What thought Dr. Maude then? The man he had so despised had 
risen in this short time to be a canon like himself. If by chance they 
met in the world now, they would meet on equal ground; divines of 
the same social standing. He who had been rejected for Miss Maude 
with so much unnecessary contempt, had been welcomed for the Lady 
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Charlotte Saxonby. And poor Cyrilla? She would only hear, and 
bear in silence ; but it had lined her brow and silvered her hair. Dr. 
Maude may have felt a qualm when he gazed on her pale, sad face; 
if so, he did not let it appear; but he growled angrily at her when she 
rejected an offer of marnage. It was a very eligible one; but Cynilla 
meekly declined it. _ 

The rest of the Miss Maudes had married; all of them; Cyrilla 
was the only one left. ‘‘ That old maid, Cyrilla Maude!” The 
daughters in the precincts, who had been children when she was a 
girl of twenty, called her now. She seemed to have outlived her 
companions ; they had married, and were dispersed in the world. 
Mary Lane, her chief friend, had gone too. Younger sisters had 
sprung up; but they and Cyrilla seemed to have no sympathy, nothing 
in common the one with the other. 

Dr. Maude’s second daughter, Caroline, had married very young ; 
it was just after Mr. Hartley quitted Oldchurch, when she was scarcely 
out of the schoolroom; a marriage quite after the sub-dean’s own 
heart. The bridegroom was a colonel, forty years at least older than 
his bride; but he made a good settlement on her, and he was a K.C.B. 
He carried her off to India, and soon rose to be a general. Lady - 
Hume was at home now, paying a long visit to her father, with her 
three children ; a gay, dashing, scornful woman, who put upon Cyrilla, 
and turned the care of her children over to her. Personal happiness ~ 
denied her, Cyrilla was trying to make her own unselfish happiness in 
the caring for others. She engaged in works of benevolence, of use- 
fulness. Did any old bedesman, or his poor old wife, fall sick, they 
found a true friend in Miss Maude. When other ladies of the precincts 
were wasting their time in that utter waste of all wastes, morning visits, 
Miss Maude would be paying visits too. But they were visits of a — 
different nature. The image of John Hartley was often present to her. 
When one has loved as Cyrilla did, the beloved one is not easily dis- 
placed from the heart ; but she only thought of him as one utterly lost 
to her, whom she should never again see in this world. She pictured 
to herself his happy life with his wife; and a sore feeling would now 
and then intrude, for she could not help thinking that in the blaze of 
his new fortunes he might have sought Aer again instead of Lady 
Charlotte Saxonby. 

What a blessing this life would be, if we could keep from it sickness, 
and care, and sorrow! They come to the rich as well as to the poor. 
Of sickness, I am not quite sure but the rich get the largest share. It 
came in its most ominous guise to Lady Charlotte Hartley. After the 
birth of her little girl, she never grew strong; and symptoms of con- 
sumption supervened. Dr. Hartley—he had taken his degree ; some 
honorary post having been conferred upon him at Oxford, which neces- 
sitated it—obtained leave from his bishop, and accompanied his wife 
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to a warmer climate in the Pyrenees, to which she had been ordered. 
Dr. Hartley came back alone: his wife was left in her foreign grave. 
He had been at home some eighteen months now, chiefly residing 
in his prebendal house at the distant cathedral. 

The bell was going for service, and Cyrilla Maude paced the Green 
Walk. Lady Hume’s troublesome children were running and racing, 
making a great noise ; the yellow leaves of the elm trees fell about her, 
for it was autumn weather. Cyrilla’s eyes were raised frequently to the 
windows of the house nearest her; that of Mr. Lane. Mary Lane— 
Mrs. Wilkinson by her new title—had arrived at home the previous 
day, and Cynilla was wishing she would come out. Her husband was 
H.B.M. consul, somewhere in the South of Braner and Mary had 
come to England for a short visit. 

‘“‘ Are you going to service this afternoon, Cyrilla ?” 

Cyrilla turned at the sharp question—which came from her sister, 
Lady Hume: a tall imperious woman now, dressed in rare satins and 
gold bracelets. Throw a surplice over her, and put her ‘hair inside a 
trencher with its hanging tassel, and she might have been taken for a 
photograph of Dr. Maude himself. - 

‘“‘ No,” replied Cyrilla, ‘“‘ I have to take care of the children. > 
- “Where’s the nurse ?” asked Lady Hume. 

“Her cold is so much worse this afternoon that I told her to lie down.” 

“TI declare you are growing quite absurd, Cyrilla!” flashed Lady 
Hume. “As if servants wanted to lie own, or should be allowed to 
if they did!” 

“Do not let it trouble you, Caroline: I will take care of the 
children.” 

Lady Hume sailed away: some freak had induced her to attend 
service that afternoon, but it was what she rarely did on week days. The 
bell ceased, and the deadened notes of the organ might be faintly 
distinguished. They were very tiresome, these spoilt children, but 
Cyrilla knew that they would be worse in-doors, and she walked about 
with them for nearly an hour. At length Mary Wilkinson saw her, and 
came out. They sat down on one of the benches, and the children ran 
about the grass, quarrelling and*picking weeds. 

‘“‘ Does it not seem like old times for you and me to be seated here, 
watching the noisy crows, and hearing the organ strike up?” began 
Mrs. Wilkinson. 

‘‘T wish you could be always here, Mary,” was the answer. 

“ How is it you do not marry?” was Mary Wilkinson’s abrupt 
rejoinder. ‘I thought you, of all girls, would have married well.” 

A faint colour: tinged Cymilla’s cheek. Emotion upon that subject 
had well-nigh died away. “Some are destined to marry, and some are 
not,” she said with a sad smile. ‘I suppose I am one of the latter. ” 

‘Nonsense! you will marry yet.” 
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“‘ Never,” replied Cyrilla, more vehemently than the subject might 
seem to warrant. ‘‘I shall never marry.” 

“ Never is a long day,” laughed Mrs, Wilkinson: and Cyrilla’s re- 
membrance went back. They were the very words said to her by John 
Hartley in their last interview, when he had quitted her in anger. How 
many a time since had it been in Cyrilla’s thoughts—Had she allowed 
him the hope he craved, would he have come to claim her ? 

“Do you remember John Hartley?” suddenly asked Mrs. Wilkinson. 
And the question was so very apposite to what was just then passing 
in Cyrilla’s mind that it struck her into silence. 

“The young curate who was at Benton once, and afterwards tried 
for a minor canonry,” proceeded Mrs. Wilkinson, supposing Cyrilla's 
memory needed to be refreshed, and never noticing the vivid blush 
* on the worn cheeks. 

‘* Yes, I do remember him,” was the quiet answer. 

*¢ T saw a good deal of him and his wife abroad. Poor Lady Char- 
lotte, a delicate, interesting woman, was in a consumption when they 
came. Dr. Hartley told me that he brought her quite as a forlorn hope. 
How he rose! Only picture it, Cyrilla! the position he holds now, 
and his trying for a humble minor canonry not so many years ago! 
‘There is a tide in the affairs of man:’ he must have taken his at flood 
time, if anyone ever did.” 

“‘ Did you like Lady Charlotte?” was the low eepindee 

‘“¢ It was impossible not to like her. She was aware how little hope 
remained, and the prospect of leaving her husband and child was the 
greatest grief to her. She lingered nearly a twelvemonth after they 

came out. She has been dead—oh, going on for two years now.” 

‘*'Was he much altered—Mr. Hartley?” 

“ Dr. Hartley, Cyrilla,” laughed Mrs. Wilkinson: ‘don’t you forget 
his honours. Very little altered indeed. Just the same free, unaffected 
man that he was as a curate. He asked. me if I recollected his rejec- 
tion at Oldchurch by the Dean and Chapter. Lady Charlotte made him 
tell her the story. I remember his saying, ‘ Ah, Charlotte, had I been 
successful then, I should never have married you ?’” 

*¢ Service is over: they are coming out of college,” broke in Cyrilla. 

So they were: by stragglers, as they went intoit. Lady Hume came 
up to them. 

‘“ We were talking of Dr. Hartley,” Mrs. Wilkinson remarked to her. 
‘‘How strangely he has got on! But it is of course owing to his 
father-in-law, Lord Saxonby.” 

-“ Cynila’s old flame,” returned Lady Hume. 

‘* Caroline !” remonstrated Cyrilla, with a burning face. 

Mary Wilkinson looked at them; at the one, and at the other. 
Cyrilla’s confused look puzzled her. ‘‘ You do not mean to say there 
was ever anything between him and Cyrilla!” she impulsively uttered. 
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‘‘ Something there undoubtedly was,” said Lady Hume. “I cannot 
tell you what. I fancy there would have been more, but that papa 
discovered it.” 

“Tf there was anything, why did he not come back and claim Cyrilla 
when he could do it?” cried Mrs, Wilkinson. ‘ Why have married 
Charlotte Saxonb; ?” 

She, Cyrilla, escaped to the screaming children, Lady Hume, 
replying to the question, threw back her head, very much after the 
manner of the ex-sub-dean. | 

‘“‘He would not have dared to come. A man who had put up for 
one of our minor canons, would never have the assurance really to 
offer himself to a canon’s daughter.” 

“Oh Caroline ! that’s just like you!” laughed Mary Wilkinson. “I 
would not be as proud as you for the world. Hark!” 

The cathedral death bell struck out, and went booming over the 
city. Three times three, and some quick strokes after it in succession ; 
betokening that a soul had just passed to its account. It was not a 
familiar sound, for that bell did not condescend to toll for ordinary 
mortals; and the three ladies stood transfixed. 

‘“‘ The passing bell!” exclaimed Cyrilla, scarcely above her breath. 
“Tt—I fear—it must be for the Dean !” 

With one accord, they turned their eyes on the deanery windows. 
The blinds were being drawn down: little need to inquire further. 
But at that moment the senior sexton was emerging from the cloisters, 
and they made a sign to him. He came up, touching his hat. 

‘Ves, ladies, it is tolling for the Dean. He died ten minutes ago.” 


IT. 

Never, sure, was there the like commotion in any staid cathedral as 
that which suddenly burst on Oldchurch! The news, startling it to its 
centre, came to it one morning some two or three weeks subsequent to 
the death of the Dean. 

He, poor old man, had been buried with all honours, many of the 
canons coming to Oldchurch to attend the funeral. Once under the 
ground he was of course forgotten, according to the custom of this 
world, and Oldchurch, especially its clergy, busied itself with specula- 
tions as to his Successor. Le roi est mort, vive le roi ! 

The fortunate man was generally expected to be Dr. Maude. Dr. 
Maude himself entertained no doubt whatever on the point. Albeit 
scarcely usual to raise a canon of a cathedral to be its dean, 
there were reasons for believingit would be done in this instance. 
Dr. Maude looked upon the post as already his; and he held 
up his head higher than before (if that could well be), and hardly 
allowed his buckled shoes to touch the ground, as he trod Oldchurch 
streets. “Dean Maude!” he fondly repeated over to himself 
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again and again; and the sound was as the sweetest incense to his 
soul. 

' Has the appointment come?” asked Mr. Lane, abruptly breaking 
in upon the Doctor one evening with the question, as he sat over his 
wine after dinner. ‘“ Have you received it?” 

“No; not yet,” replied the Doctor eagerly. ‘ Why?” 

“I’ve just seen it in one of the evening papers. It states that the 
appointment is made ; but no names are mentioned.” 

‘It’s on its way, no doubt,” said the Doctor; ‘those papers always 
get hold of things first. Sit down, Lane, and take some wine. We 
shall get news in the morning.” 

' The Doctor was right. News came in by the morning post. The 
new Dean was named. But it was not Dr. Maude that the Chapter 
of Oldchurch was recommended to elect as its head; it was John 
Hartley, D.D. 

You cannot wonder at the commotion. At the commotion that 
ensued in the Chapter-House ; or at the internal commotion which 
racked the mind and fizzed in the brain of Dr. Maude. It was more 
than a morning’s wonder. 

But the Chapter had no thought of rebelling against the mandate. 
Dr. Hartley was not a man to be despised for his own sake, and he 
had a powerful friend in that great personage, the Earl of Saxonby,;- 
who could make deans with a movement of his little finger. John 
Hartley stood high amidst the clergy; he had made the world respect 
him ; and the Chapter of Oldchurch cathedral generally regarded the 
appointment with complacency ; looking upon that little interlude of 
his putting up fgr a subordinate post under them, some ten years 
, before, as a sort of romance in life’s history. But, Dr. Maude? In 

the first place, he was grievously disappointed ; had even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury chosen to constitute himself Dean of Oldchurch, 

Dr. Maude would have resented it as a personal grievance. In the 
“second place, a canon likes to stand well with his dean. But how 
would his new dean regard 4m ?—how would he resent the contempt, 
the scorn, once lavished upon him with unnecessary bitterness? Take 

it for all in all, Dr. Maude was not in a state of jovial merriment. 

Cyrilla had gone forth that morning to see the bedridden mother of. 
one of the vergers. The verger, returning to his home after morning 
service, met Cyrilla as she was quitting it. 

“So the new Dean is coming at last, ma’am !” he said, when his 
bow was over. 

“The new Dean !” echoed Cyrilla, somewhat startled, for she had 
been aware of the expectations of Dr. Maude. 

‘The news, ma’am, has took everybody by surprise. We should 
have guessed at anybody rather than him. He is not strange to the 
college—though he never thought to be dean of it, I'll answer. I 
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mind him well, Miss Maude ; especially when we were going to have 
him for one of the minor canons ; and did not, after all!” 

“Who is it?” asked the wondering Cynilla. 

“It’s Dr. Hartley, ma’am ; young Hartley as we’d used to call him 
then. If he’s only half as plein now, he'll be the most popular 
dean Oldchurch has ever-known. There’s a dozen women, pretty well, 
clearing out the deanery, for fear it should not be ready for him.” 

The man talked on, but Cyrilla heard him not. John Hartley 
coming there as Dean! 

It was even so. Verily, as the canons said to one another, it was 
more like a romance than an episode of real life. 

Dr. Hartley arrived at Oldchurch in due course, the deanery having 
been made ready for him. He came on a Saturday evening, too late 
for any of the clergy to see him that night. All the ten prebendaries 
were at Oldchurch ; having assembled not only to elect and welcome 
their new Dean, but because it was the time of the November audit. . 
It was understood that the Dean should read himself in at morning 
service, and the cathedral was crowded as it had rarely been. — 

Once more, as connected with this little history, the bedesmen stocd 
at the chapter door; once more, they bent their bodies in reverence, 
as the clergy came forth into the cloisters. //e was at their head, John 
Hartley, wearing his white robes and the scarlet badge of a Doctor 
of Divinity ; carrying his trencher in his hand, and a small roll of paper, 
‘or parchment. But for the greatest effort, Cyrilla would ‘have burst 
into hysterical tears, as the procession came on and entered the choir, 
marshalled by the vergers and bedesmen. The lay-clerks and college 
boys, the minor canons, the prebendaries, and the Bishop, who hap- 
pened to be at Oldchurch. The people stood up; the organ pealed 
out the strains of the Halleluiah chorus. Upon reaching the Dean’s 
stall, the Bishop turned half round and bowed his head, perhaps to 
indicate to its new occupant that it was his—as if John Hartley did not 
know !—and then passed on to his throne. The canons stood round, 
waiting while he stepped into it—he, John Hartley! All this pomp 
and ceremony for him! Cyrilla glanced at him. Some lines of silver 
streaked his hair; but his face had not much altered. He appeared 
to look taller; certainly he was more noble and commanding. In the 
pew underneath him, sat a lady of some forty years. It was understood 
to be Lady Elizabeth Saxonby, the eldest sister of his late wife. She 
had been much with him since that lady’s death, for the sake of the 
little motherless girl. 

There was no chanting that memorable day. The Dean read the 
prayers and lessons. A sonorous voice was his. And when the 
prayers were over, he unrolled the parchment, and read out his title 
and his appointment. “J, John Hartley, Doctor of Divinity,” &c., &c. 
Did he call to mind the time when he had sat by the minor canons, 
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aspiring only to be made one of them? Ay, that he did; and so did 
Dr. Maude. Next, he went to the Communion-table, preceded by 
those bowing bedesmen, six of them, and followed by Dr. Maude 
and Mr. Pope; taking his own place at its head, and reading the Com- 
mandments. Yes, from that day forward, he, John Hartley, was the 
head and master of Oldhurch cathedral. He did not preach; it was 
not his place that day to do so ; it was Dr. Maude’s. Andthe Doctor, 
swallowing his mortification, and eating humble-pie, gave a very good 
doctrinal sermon. But for the unfortunate fact that he was taking his 
close residence, the Doctor might possibly have had a cold that Sun- 
day, anc stayed away from service. He had decided, however, to put 
a good face on the matter, and welcome the new Dean. It would never 
have done to let his resentment appear. 

“Are you friendly with the Dean, papa?” Lady Hume inquired of 
her father that night. Cyrilla would not have dared to ask it. 

“Friendly ?” retorted the Doctor, in a lofty tone of surprise, as if 
he had always been on terms of brotherly love with John Hartley— 
for if he did have to eat humble-pie, the world was not to see it go 
down. “What should hinder it, pray? The Dean was remarkably 
cordial to-day, and inquired particularly after the health and welfare of 
my family.” The plain fact of the matter being, that the Dean had 
been as polite to Dr. Maude, as he was to the Chapter generally. He 
certainly did say, ‘I hope your family are well, Dr. Maude.” 

“You and Cyrilla must call on Lady Elizabeth to-morrow,” went on 
the Doctor. 

Cynila lifted her eyes with a start. ‘J call, papa!” 

‘The canon gave her one of his haughty stares. ‘“‘ Of course. I cannot 
allow my family to-be wanting in courtesy to that of Lord Saxonby.” 

Cyrilla, however, did not go. Delicately sensitive and refined, she 
shrank from the bare idea of meeting the Dean incidentally ; how, then, 
could she go, boldfaced, to his house? Lady Hume proceeded 
thither alone in state in the Doctor’s carriage, in her satins and her 
bracelets, doing duty for the family collectively. A coldly imperious 
woman looked she; and Lady Elizabeth found her to be such. 

“You would like her sister better,” remarked Mrs. Wilkinson, who 
had come in as Lady Hume was departing—for the deanery was 
besieged that day; the Dean was a free man, remember. “No two 
sisters can well be more unlike than are Lady Hume and Miss Maude.” 

“Oh, poor thing, she is quiet to a fault, is Cyrilla Maude,” said a 
young lady, who was sitting there, the late archdeacon’s daughter. 
‘A regular old maid, she is; goes about amongst the poor, and all that.” 

‘And takes care of her sisters children, who won’t take care of 
. them for herself, and is all that is good and loving to everybody,” spoke 
up Mary Wilkinson, angry at the disparagement of Cyrilla. ‘Do you 
remember Cyrilla Maude ?” she added, turning to the Dean. 
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“Ves, Oh yés, I remember her,” was the impassive answer, de- 
livered in a most impassive tone. 

“IT observed a lady sitting in the pew with Lady Hume yesterday ; 
perhaps that was Miss Maude?” remarked Lady Elizabeth, “A 
sweet-looking woman, with an expression of sadness in her face. One 
might fancy that some great care had passed over her, and left its 
traces there.” 

‘That was Cyrilla Maude,” cried the archdeacon’s daughter. “ As 
to care Pp—I don’t know what care she can have ;. unless it is that she’s 
not married.” 

“That she is not, is her own fault,” said Mrs. W ilkinson. “She 
might have had young Leader. He is Sir Charles now. He asked her 
twice over and made no secret of it.” 

‘¢ She may marry yet,” observed Lady Elizabeth. 

“Tt is scarcely likely,” returned the young lady. ‘“ Why, she must 
be two-or-three and thirty !—nobody would ask her.” | 

‘‘ T add several years on to thirty, and sometimes I think my chance 
may not be gone yet,” laughed Lady Elizabeth, good-humouredly. 
And the archdeacon’s daughter blushed to her fingers’ ends: she had 
made a mistake in her good manners. 


The precincts were up in arms. The Dean of Oldchurch was about to 
hold an evening reception, and the cards for it had gone out but charily. 
Those who got them were wild with delight; those who did not get 
them were wild with anger. The forgotten ones, this time, would be 
remembered another—but that did not moll'fy present wounds. 

Cards had come to Dr. Maude’s. For Dr. Maude, for Lady Hume, 
and for Miss Maude. ‘Do you go, Cyrilla? ” asked the Doctor with 
indifference. 

“Yes, papa,” was the quict answer. “I must get over the first 
meeting with him,” thought Cyrilla to herself. “As well do it now as 
later.” 

The evening came. Lady Hume was gorgeous in black velvet and 
pearls ; Cyrilla simple in white crape—for they had gone into slight 
mourning ; the Doctor wore silver buckles in his shoes and breeches, 
and was as polished as a Doctor of Divinity can be. The Dean came 
forward cordially. 

Once more his pleasant tones sounded on Cyrilla’s ear in friendly 
greeting ; once more the tips of her white-gloved fingers were within 
his. What she answered, she never knew. Her very lips were white, 
her tongue was half paralysed ; all she felt was, that she made herself a 
simpleton and that he must have seen she did. Taking refuge in the 
quietest corner to be found, she had a dreadful recollection of having 
called him “ Mr. Hartley ” and then mending it with ‘“‘ Mr. Dean.” 

“The Dean’s young daughter was in the room; a fair child between 
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three and four years old. She released herself froma oe who was 
holding her prisoner, and ran up to Cynilla. 

“What is your name?” enquired Cyrilla. 

“Charlotte. Where are the little girls ? ” 

“ Little girls?” repeated Cyrilla, not understanding. 

“Those little girls that played with me in the Green Walk this after- 
noon. They played with me after you went into the house.” 

“Did they?” said Cyrilla. ‘They are in bed now. They will play 
with you another time.” 

“‘ Papa said I ought to be in bed. But Aunt Elizabeth said I should 
come in first. She : 

‘¢ Are you making acquaintance with my little girl, Miss Maude ?” 

The speaker was the Dean. Cyrilla collected her senses, and an- 
swered as she might have answered any other dean. 

‘¢ She is making acquaintance with me, rather, I think. It appears 
she recognised me as belonging to my little nieces, and came to inquire 
after them. I tell her they are in bed.” 

“ Ah! like good children. You hear, Charlotte? » 

Charlotte flew away. Possibly, lest the mandate should be issued 
for her. 

‘“¢ How very little Oldchurch is altered !” resumed the Dean. 

“Not much, I believe.” 

“You have lost all your sisters, Miss Maude.” 

“Yes; they are all married. Some are in one place, some in 
another. One is in India. She went out with Lady Hume, and 
married there.” 

‘‘ Are they well at Berton Rectory ?” 

‘Quite well, thank you. My uncle is getting feeble. He met with 
an accident ; a bad fall; and has never been the same active man 
since.” 

‘“‘T shall go over and see them some day. Are you often there?” 

‘Very seldom now. I stay at home, now that papa is alone.” 

** And your brother Edmund ? ” 

“ He is quite well, thank you. He paid usa visit in the summer.” 

A few more sentences, in which he still called her Miss Maude, 
coldly polite as these were, and the Dean moved away. She did not 
come in contact with him again. ‘I am glad it is over,” she thought, 
as she left the deanery. ‘It was only the first meeting I dreaded.” 

Twilight was on the earth the following evening ; twilight, almost 
darkness, lay on the cloisters. Cyrilla Maude, who had gone in to sit with 
Mary Wilkinson for ten minutes, and had sat an hour and ten, came 
hastily out at Mr. Lane’s cloister door, as being the nearest way home. 
She sped along the south side, and in turning the corner into the west, 
ran right against—the Dean. . 

“* Oh, I—I—d¢egy your pardon,” panted Cyrilla, when.the darkness 
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allowed her to discover who it was. And she would have darted as 
speedily away, but the Dean’s hand was laidupon her. He hada right 
to know who had thus unceremoniously flown against him. 

“Ts it you, Cyrilla ?” 

- “YTndeed I beg your pardon, Dr. Hartley. I was running home from 
Mr. Lane’s. I never heard your steps.” | 

“ There were no steps to hear,” said the Dean. “In passing through 
the cloisters I had halted, and was looking over into the graveyard. 
Upon hearing your footsteps, I turned away, and you came against me.” 

‘¢T am very sorry; indeed Iam. Please to let me go, Dr. Hartley.” 

‘“‘ Presently,” he answered, retaining his hold. ‘‘ Have you forgotten 
’ the evening when you and I stood here before? Ten years ago.” 

. Had she forgotten it! She did not speak, but he might have heard 
her heart beat. | . 

‘‘ Cyrilla, how is it to be? Shall the old feelings be renewed ?—or 
are we to remain eatents playing false before the world and with each 
other ?” 

She burst into a flood of distressing tears. ‘‘Oh! do not you mock 
- me! I have suffered enough without that.” 

“What do you mean, Cyrilla? Mock you / You, who have lain en- 
shrined in my heart all these years ; though not awakened from it into 
life ! And—unless I am entirely mistaken—as I have lain in yours.” 

She cried still ; more softly. He drew her nearer to him with his all- 
protecting arm. | 

‘“¢ Will you come home to me, and be my little girl’s mother ?” 

‘Tt could not be,” she sobbed. ‘I am not fit now. What would 
the world say?” 

‘“‘Say !—the world!” he uttered. “ Not fit! Why are you not fit? ” 

‘Tam more than thirty years old, and my hair is going grey,” she 
meekly answered. “It would say you should choose one younger and 
fairer.” 

“T am thirty-eight,” laughed the Dean, “and my hair is greyer than 
yours. Oh Cyrilla! unselfish as ever! Do you know, my darling, 
that, were your hair white, and your years threescore, I would rather 
wed you, than all the younger and fairer ones in the world? ” 

She no longer essayed to draw away from him ; she stole her hand 
into his, and laid her face upon his shoulder: and the Dean—Dean 
though he was—took from it what kisses he pleased. 

‘IT must go now,” she softly whispered. “TI must indeed.” 

““When I choose to let you. You are a prisoner in my own domains, 
Miss Maude. The cloisters belong to me now, please to remember, 
and I shall not release you until I think fit. They were not mine, exactly, 
that other night.” 

‘“‘ How did you get out, that night ? ” 

“I did not get out. I remained in them until morning.” 
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“© Oh John!” 

“T did. Ah, Cyglla! I have undergone more for the love of you 
than you may think for. You ought to recompense me.” 

‘“‘ How shall I be able to tell papa?” she whispered. | 

‘Don’t tell him,” said the Dean, laughing ; “leave it to me.” 

“Do you know, I cannot think of you as the Dean of Oidchurch,” 
resumed Cyrilla, as they walked arm-in-arm towards Dr. Maude’s decor. 
‘“You have seemed to me, ever since you came, as the plain John 
Hartley of old. Except when I see you marching into the cathedral at 
the head of them all. And then I can scarcely believe it.” 

“TI may be the Dean to the world: to you Iam John Hartley. Cyrilla, 
cast your thoughts back to the night we parted. Where is the 
difference between the promise I wished you to give me, and the actual 
facts, as they have turned out? I asked you to let me win you when I 
became grand enough for Dr. Maude ; and I have done so.” 

‘“ A thousand times have I repented not giving you the promise,” she 
impulsively rejoined, her eyelashes again becoming wet. ‘‘ It seemed, 
in these later years, as though I had brought all my misery upon my- 
self. I think it is that, John, which has silvered my hair.” 

He wmung her hand, saw her enter, and turned off to the deanery. 

“T suppose you will not refuse Cyrilla to me now, Dr. Maude,” cried 
the Dean, the following day—which was the way that he, without pre- 
paration or circumlocution, entered upon the matter. ‘She is willing 
to become my wife, subject to your approval.” : " 

Dr. Maude was taken utterly by surprise. Never for a moment had 
he believed the Dean would renew his attentions to Cyrilla. His face 
turned scarlet, and he bent nearly as low as the old bedesmen; muttering 
words of “‘the honour conferred upon his daughter by Mr. Dean.” 

Mr. Dean laughed outright—and could not help it. He was pene 
of the strange changes that occur on the stage of life. 

And Cyrilla, with a thankful, loving spirit, entered upon her new pheme 
under the sheltering care of one who would ever guide and love her. 
And the demoiselles of the precincts—not one of whom but had cast a 
hope on her own account, to the new and attractive Dean—did wonder 
greatly at the change apparent in her. For, if Cyrilla Maude had looked 
worn and sad enough for an old maid, Cyrilla Hartley looked blooming 
and young, as though no wife had ever been so happy. 

Perhaps few had. Cyrilla would tell you so. 
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OUT AT SEA. 


Far on the deep mid-ocean tossed, 
Leagues away from the friendly shore, 
In the watery wilderness lost, 
Driven and deafened by rush and roar,’ 
Baffled by wind and wave are we ;— 
What sweet home-spirits may there be 
Sadly pondering on our wandering ~ 
Wide and wearisome out at sea ? 


Lying here 1n my tossing bed, 

I dream of ruin, and rock, and wreck— 
Hearing the slow, continuous tread 

Of the sailor who walks the deck, 
Keeping his long watch patiently. 

Gentler watchers on shore there be ; 
Eyes which weep for us, leaving sleep for us, 

Fond watch keep for us out at sea ! 


In at the narrow window there 
Drifts the ocean-wind, wild and damp, 
Frightening into flicker and flare 
The feeble flame of the swinging lamp. 
- Yet, though lonesome and dark it be, 
There are places where steadily 
Faith's fires burn for us, true hearts mourn for us, 
Dear arms yearn for us out at sea ! 


Blinded and beaten by wind and foam, 
Hurled and tossed at the sea’s command, 
Sweet the thought that in some dear home, 
Steady and still on the solid land, 
Where our hopes and our memories be 
Safely harboured from storm and sea,— 
Love takes heed for us—love’s lips plead for us— 
Love’s prayers speed for us out at sea ! 


Night and darkness, and storm and clouds ; 
Creak of cordage and shudder of sails ; 
Drifting drearily through the shrouds 
There is a murmur of mournful wails— 
Dirges sung for the lost at sea, 
Where the tempest is fierce and free ;— 
Father, hear to us—bend Thine ear to us— 
Be Thou near to us out at sea! 


Ship “Mercury,” at sea, Nov., 18—. 
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